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INTRODUCTION. 


By Rr. Rev. SAMUEL FALLows, D. D., LL. D. 


ful days of its highly esteemed author, Mr. John W. Barber, who 
was richly endowed by nature with artistic gifts, which were, how- 
ever, injudiciously repressed by those who had his early education 
in charge. 

The bent of his genius was at length recognized through the persistency of 
his character, and he was apprenticed to Mr. A. Reed, a wood engraver of East 
Windsor (now South Windsor), Connecticut, with whom he remained seven years. 

Divine Providence gave him in his mature years the opportunity of carrying 
out his desires, which in their nascent state had stirred within him while still 
comparatively a child. 

He drew and designed the striking pictorial illustrations found in the previous 
editions of this book, and engraved many of them with his own hands. 

He was assisted in its literary execution by the Rev. William Holmes, who 
brought to his task a thorough knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, a loyal convic- 
tion to the great doctrines of grace as held by the Evangelical Churches, a keen 
appreciation of the value of sacred fiction to convey the most important lessons 
of life and duty, along with a wide and varied course of reading. He was thus 
enabled to furnish the thousands of apt and forceful incidents, anecdotes and 
quotations that throw a flood of light upen the ess and Scriptural texts with 
which the work abounds. 

It may not be out of place, on account of the character of this Book of 
Emblems, Allegories, and Similitudes, to define somewhat fully the meaning of 
these terms, and to indicate their vitah and fruitful relation to The Word of God. 

An EMBLEM is a figure of thought by which we make outward objects to 
stand for moral properties. It is, in other words, a symbolical figure suggesting 
some other object quality, or the like, as, “1 am the Bread of Life,” John vi: 35. 
“1 am the Light of the World,” John viii: 12, “lam the Good Shepherd,” 
John x: 11. “Iam the Bright and Morning Star,” Rev. xxii: 16. 


In Luke xviii: 9-15, the haughty Pharisee is the emblem of spiritual pride, 
and the sin-confessing Publican the emblem of spiritual humility. 

The ALLEGORY is a figurative sentence or discourse intended to convey a 
meaning different from that which it expresses on its face. The speaker or 
writer does not narrate an actual occurrence, or present a real description of an 
object, or an event, but one so much resembling it as at once to suggest it upon 
reflection. The truth that is to be conveyed is thus brought home to the mind 
with greater force and effect than if it had been directly told. 

The Allegory therefore, unlike the Parable in general, does not need an in- 
terpretation from without, the meaning being contained within itself. The allegory 
is a continued metaphor, as in John xv: 1-8, “I am the true vine, my Father is 
the husbandman,” etc. 

One of the most beautiful and sustained allegories is that found in the 
eightieth Psalm, in which a vineyard is made to express God’s own chosen 
people, the Jews: ‘Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt, thou hast cast out 
the heathen and planted it, thou didst cause it to take deep root and it filled the 
land,” etc. 

The allegory by some writers on rhetoric is made to include the parable and 
the fable, there being an allegorical relation or representation of some real subject 
or agent from which a moral is drawn for instruction. 

SIMILE or SIMILITUDE denotes resemblance or likeness. The see signifies 
the thing that is like, or the state of quality of being similar or like. Both may 
involve a poetical or imaginative comparison. A szmzle, therefore, associates 
objects together which have a real, or supposed, or fanciful resemblance. A 
similitude sustains the same relation to a semzle as an allegory to a metaphor. It 
is a prolonged or continued simile, as in Matt. xi: 16, “But whereunto shall I liken 
this generation,” etc. 

The Bible is the richest of all books in its Metaphors, Emblems, Allegories, 
and Similitudes. It is, in fact, a mass of beautiful figures. It has arrayed itself 
in the fascinating dress of poetry and story, that it may present the highest truth, 
the holiest purity, the most exact justice, and the most practical righteousness in 
an alluring form. 

In the Old Testament the mountains and plains; the rivers and seas; the 
birds and beasts; the flowers and trees; the thunder and lightning; the dew and 
rain; with the wind, the earthquake, and the storm; the sun and the moon and 
the stars are pressed into its service, to set forth the power and wisdom and love 
of God, and to inculcate in his human and divine relationships the ever-pressing 
duty of man. 

In the New Testament it is written of the Great Teacher and Divine Savior 
of the world, “ Without a parable spake he not unto them.” Wonderful, indeed, 
are the number, variety, beauty and brevity of Christ’s parables! He makes the 
visible world, with the daily things of common life, reveal more clearly than the 


Gid Testament the invisible things of God. Through these entrancing pictures 
the earth becomes a ladder leading up to the contemplation and acquisition of 
heavenly truth. 

The fisherman, with the net; the merchantman, with the pearl; the sower, 
with the seed; the enemy, with the tares; the woman, with the leaven; the other 
woman, with the lost piece of silver; the marriage feast with and without the 
guests; the shepherd, with the lost sheep; the Good Samaritan, with the rescued 
traveler; the prodigal son, with the rejoicing father—show the marvelous cor- 
respondencies of the world without to the world within, of the world below to 
the world above. ; 

Throughout “The Revised Bible Looking Glass” there is the unmistakable 
flavor of old John Bunyan’s writings. The style, like his, is simple, sometimes 
quaint, but always graphic and attractive. Youth, Middle Age and Old Age will 
be charmed and edified by it. 

The work will be of especial value as an effective aid to Sunday School and 
Home instruction. The teacher and parent will find it an unfailing storehouse of 
knowledge, from which good things, new and old, may continually be drawn at 
will. The minister of the Gospel will find it both a mine and a mint from which 
pertinent and striking illustrations may be taken, either as bullion or as freshly 
coined gold, to meet his many and unfolding pulpit needs. 

The careful contemplation of this “ Mirror of Human Character and of the 
Human Heart” will make vivid the truth of the poet’s utterances regarding the 
The Oracles Divine: 

| “This Book unfolds Jehovah’s mind, 
This Vozce salutes in accents kind, 


This Friend will all our need supply, 
This Fountain sends forth streams of joy. 


This Mine affords us boundless wealth, 

This Good Physician gives us health, 

This Suz renews and warms the soul, 

This Sword both wounds and makes us whole. 


This Zetter shows our sins forgiven, 

This Guide conducts us safe to heaven, 

This Charter has been sealed with blood, 
- This Volume is the word of God.” 


SAMUEL FALLOWS, 
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“2 have used similitudes,’—Hoska, X11: 10. 
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TRUE AND FALSE PRINCIPLES. 


But the word of the Lord endureth forever. -1 Pet. 7:25. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 


not Pass AWAY- 


T 1s thus amid the arctic regions, rise, 

The Iceberg’s turrets glittering in the skies, 
Like some cathedral Gothic built, it rides, 
Borne by the winds, and ever-shifting tides: 
All shapes fantastic soon the phantom wears, 
A palace now, and now a ship appears: 

At length it drifts toward some southern shore, 


Matt. xxiv : 35. 


~ 


When, lo! ’t is vanish’d, and is seen no more. 
Not as the Rock that rears its ancient head, 

Its deep foundations laid in ocean’s bed; 

All change resists, unalter’d is its form. 

Amid the’sunshine, and amid the storm, 
Unmoved it stands, and still ’t will stand secure, 
Long as the moon, and as the sun endure. 


The Iceberg lifts its towering sum- 
mit to the clouds, sparkling and daz- 
wing like a group of temples overlaid 


with silver. Its crystalline magnifi- 
cence is bewildering; it forms one of 
the most splendid objects that the mar- 
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‘ner meets with in the northern seas, 
and at the same time one of the most 
dangerous. It isa floating mass with- 
out foundation; winds, waves, and 
currents bear it along in all directions. 
[t assumes the most fantastic shapes 
imaginable; sometimes it looks like 
mountains piled on mountains; then 
temples, palaces, and ships are seen by 
turns; then again cathedrals, of every 
order of architecture, appear to the 
eye of the wondering beholder. After 
awhileit drifts out of the high latitudes 
into milder climes. It is carried to- 
ward the southern shores; thesun pours 
its burning rays upon the mammoth 
temple; turret after turret, spire after 
spire disappear, until the whole has 
dissolved. Its glory has departed. 
How very different is the nature and 
destiny of the Rock that is seen lift- 
ing its time-worn head above the sur- 
rounding waves! Itis probably as old 
as time itself; it retains its ancient po- 
sition; its foundations take hold of the 
world; it ismarked in the charts, men 
always know where to find it, and are 
therefore not endangered by it. Chang- 
ing the form of the element that sur- 
rounds it, itself unchanged, the sum- 
mer’s sun and winter’s storm alike 
pass harmlessly by it. It is one of the 
everlasting hills, it must abide forever. 
The engraving is an emblem of True 
and False Principles. False principles 
are represented by the Iceberg. Like 
the iceberg, they are without a foun- 
dation; however spacious, brilliant, 
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and fascinating their appearance, they 
have no solidity. Like it, too, they 
are ever-changing; their form receives 
its various impressions from the ever- 
fluctuating speculations of mankind, 
and from the power and influence of 
the times. Like it, they are cold and 
cheerless to the soul, nipping all its 
budding prospects, cramping all its 
mighty powers. Like the iceberg, also, 
false principles will melt away before 
the burning sun of truth, and pass into 
oblivion. Lt will not do to trust in them. 
Who would make a dwelling-house 
of the transitory iceberg? 

It is not so with true principles; 
although they may appear somewhat 
homely at first sight, yet the more 


| they are contemplated the more the 


willbe admired. Like the Rock, their 
foundations are laid broad and deep. 
The principles of truth rest on the 
throne of God; they are as ancient as 
eternity. Like the Rock, they may 
always be found. Are they not writ- 
ten in the Holy Bible? Like their Au- 
thor, they are without variableness or 
shadow of turning; for, 


“Firm as a Rock, God’s Truth must stand 
When rolling years shall cease to move.” 


Semper idem—“ Always the same”— 
is their motto. Like the Rock of 
Ages, true principles live when time 
shall be no more. As are the prin- 
ciples, so are all who trust in them, 
for “the righteous shall be had in | 
everlasting remembrance.” 
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EXODUS, 1 PETER 
Chap. xxiv: Chap. i: 
verse 6. verse 22, 
PSALM JOHN, 
Chap. xv: Chap. iv: 
verse 2, verse 24, 
PROVERBS, JOHN, 
Chap. xii: Chap. xvii: 
verse 17. verse 17, 
DANIEL, JOHN, 
Chap. iv: Chap. 111: 
verse 37. verse 18, 
PSALM, JOHN, 
Chap. xv: Chap. xvii: 
verse 17, 


verses i, 2. 


YrRurTH, glorious truth, of heavenly birth and fair, | Stands forth reflected on the silver stream; 


In simple majesty array’d, is there; 

Her right hand holds the faithful mirror clear, 

Where all things open as the light appear: 

Her left, upon the sacred page reclines, 

Where unadulterate truth resplendent shines: 

The world’s false mask she tramples. down with 
scorn, 

Adorn’d the most, when she would least adorn. 

As her own temple on the margin seen, 


So what by her is thought, or said, or done, 
Appears conspicuous as the noouday sun; 
Truth is the image of our God above, 


| That shines reflected in his sea 0” love. 


All hail, bless’d Truth! thou caughter of the 
skies 

Reign thou on earth, and bid earth’s sons arise; 

Bid Virtue lead, and Justice hold the scale, 

For thou art mighty, and wilt soon prevail. 


Truth is represented in the person 
of an artless female. She is attired 
with simplicity. In her right hand 
she holds a mirror. As the mirror 
reflects objects that pass before it as 
they are, without addition, alteration, 
or diminution, so Truth presents ev- 
ery thing just as it is. The left hand 
rests on the Holy Bible. This is to 

2 


show that it is from thence she de- 
rives the principles which regulate her 
conduct, the source of unadulterated 
truth to mankind. She is seen tramp- 
ling a mask beneath her feet. It is 
the mask of hypocrisy, which she re- 
jects with scorn, as being utterly at 
variance with her principles and feel- 
ings. In tke background stands the 
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Temple of Truth, the image of which 
is plainly reflected by the clear, pla- 
cid stream that glides before it. 

Truth, in an evangelical sense, is 
all-important. It alone will give char- 
acter to an individual, more than all 
other qualities put together. It is of 
itself a rich inheritance, of more worth 
than nrines of silver and gold. It is 
more ennobling than the highest titles 
conferred by princes. Every body loves 
to be respected, but an individual to 
be loved and respected must be known. 
He only can be known who speaks the 
truth from his heart, and acts the 
truth in his life. We may guess at 
others, but as we do not know we can 
not respect them, for like pirates they 
oftentimes sail under false colors. 

“ Nothingis beautiful except Truth,” 
is a maxim of the French, although it 
has beea most deplorably neglected. 
Nevertheless, the sentiment is correct. 
Truth is glorious wherever found; 
Jesus, who is “the truth,” is the alto- 
gether lovely, and the fairest among 
ten thousand. Truth is the glory of 
yon, and the diadem of the aged. 

ut Truth is essential to happiness, 
both in this world and also in the 
next. For “what man is he that de- 
sireth life, and loveth many days that 
he may see good? Keep thy tongue 
from evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile.” Lord, who shali dwell in thy 
holy hill! He that “speaketh the 
truth.” It is related of Cyrus, that, 
when asked what was the first thing 
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he learned, he replied, “ To tell the 
truth.” Cyrus must have been very 
fortunate in having such good in- 
structors. Lord Chesterfield would 
have instructed him differently. 

In the days of Daniel (as the tra- 
dition says) the wise men were or- 
dered by the king to declare what was 
the strongest thing on earth. Hach 
man brought in his answers; one said 
wine was the strongest, another men- 
tioned women; Daniel declared that 
Trutu was the most powerful, which 
answer pleased the king, and the palm 
of victory was decreed to Daniel. 


“Seize, then, on truth where’er ’t is found, 
Among your friends, among your foes; 

On Christian, or on heathen ground, 
The plant’s divine where’er it grows.” 


Let not merey and truth forsake 
thee; bind them about thy neck; write 
them upon the table of thine heart; 
so shalt thou find favor and good un- 
derstanding in the sight of God and 
man. Prov. iii: 3. 

The lip of truth shall be established 
forever; but alying tongue is but for 
amoment. Prov. xii: 19. 

Buy the truth and sell it not. Prov, 
xii: 23. Lie not against the truth. 
James iii: 11. Speak ye every man 
the truth to his neighbor; execute the 
judgment of truth. Zech. viii: 16. 

Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord: but they that deal truly are 
his delight. Prov. xii: 22, 
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i CORINTH'NS, AMOS, 
Chap. xiii: Chap. v: 
verse 6. verse 4. 
HEBREWS COLOSSIANS, 
Chap. vi: Chap. ii: 
verse 19. verse 2, 
¥ CORINTH'NS, EPHESIANS, 
Chap. xiii: Chap. iv: 
verse 7. verse 3. 
1 CORINTH’NS, EPHESIANS, 
Chap. xiii: Chap. ili: 
verse 13. verse 19. 


SYMBOLS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
Till we all come in the unity of the Faith. Ephes. iv: 18. 


Sex on the right, all-glorious, Hope doth stand, 


And gives to heavenly Truth the plighted hand; | These are Faith’s emblems: 


With Seraph’s wings outspread, Love stands be- 
tween; 


Christian Faith is represented by 
a union of Truth, Hope, and Love. 
The hope of heaven is represented 
by the Apostle Paul as the anchor of 
the soul, consequently Hope is usually 
depicted leaning on an anchor. She 
holds Truth by the hand, showing 
that they must be in close alliance. 
Truth hoids in her hand the Holy 
Bible as a mirror, whereby sinful men 
can see the deformity of their hearts. 
With her right hand she receives the 


And binds their hearts with his celestial chain. 

these its Parents 
three; 

To produce Faith, Hope, Truth, and Love agree. 


overtures of Hope; she tramples 
under her feet the mask of Hypoc- 
risy; simple and unadorned, she re- 
jects the cloak of dissimulation, and 
casts aside all concealment. Love 
holds the middle place, and strength- 
ens the union subsisting between Hope 
and Truth. Divine Love is drawn with 
wings to represent her heavenly or- 
igin. 

Faith is both created and preserved 
by Hope, Truth, and Love. This 
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triad constitutes its efficient cause. 
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instrument of salvation; “by grace 


Truth is indeed the mother of Faith. | are ye saved through Faith.” 


Hope assists in its creation, by its ex- 
pectations and desires; Love nour- 
ishes and reconciles, and thus con- 
tributes to lay a foundation for 
Faith. 

True faith, as represented in the 
Scriptures, is always connected with 
a “good hope through grace.” The 
truths of God’s Word form the only 
proper objects for its exercise. With- 
out Love there can be no good works, 
and “without works faith is dead.” 
Christian Faith, as described above, 
is distinguished from the faith of 
devils, who are said to “ believe and 
tremble” because they have no hope; 
and from the faith of wicked men, 
who “love not the Lord Jesus Christ,”’ 
and who are consequently “ accursed ;” 
and from the faith of the carnal pro- 
fessor, who has sold the truth and has 
pleasure in unrighteousness. 

The proper use of faith is to bring 
us to God, to enable us to obtain.the 
promises contained in the word or 
truth of God. If Christ had not been 
moved by love, he would not have 
suffered; if he had not suffered, we 
should have had no promise of par- 
don; if we had no promises, we should 
have no hope; if we have no hope, 
we shall have no saving faith in the 
mercy of God. Christ is set forth a 
refuge for sinners; he saves all who 
flee for refuge to the hope set before 
them; but those only who believe in 
him, flee to him. Faith, then, is an 


The sinner hears, and gives cre- 
dence to the Faith of God; the ter- 
rors of the Almighty take fast hold 
upon him; his sins weigh him down 
to the dust; but hark! the voice of 
heavenly love is heard proclaiming, 
‘*Come unto me all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” He looks upward; Hope springs 
up; he ventures on the Redeemer, 
“who justifies the ungodly;” his faith 
has saved him. It is counted to him 
for righteousness, and being justified 
by it, he has peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

A celebrated divine once gave his 
little child an illustration of the na- 
ture of Faith in the following man- 
ner: The child had a beautiful string 
of beads, with which she was much 
delighted. Her father spoke to her, 
say.ng, “Come, my child, throw those 
beautiful beads into the fire, and I 
will, in the course of a few days, give 
you something far more beautiful and 
valuable.” ‘The child looked up into 
the face of her father with astonish- 
ment; after looking for a time, and 
seeing he was in earnest, she cast her 
beautiful toys into the fire, and then 
burst into tears! Here was Faith. 
The child believed her father spoke 
the truth ; she expected, or had a hope, 
he would fulfill his promises; and 
confiding in his Love, she was will 
ing to obey him, though it cost her 
tears. 
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HEBREWS, 
Chap. xii: 


verse 14. 


Sexcyals: 
verse l. 


PROV ERBS\! 
Chap. ii: 
verse 20. 


PROVERBS,W Ha 
Chap. x: 
verse 9. 


M7 
REVELATIONS 
Chap. xvi: 
verse 15. 

1 TIMOTHY, 
Chap. v: 
| verse 22. 


THE WAY OF HOLINESS. 


And an highway shall be there, and a way; and it shall be ealled 
The way of holiness; the unclean shall not pass over it. - Isa. 


rxxv: 8. 


THERE is a place, a Holy place above, 
Where Angels holy dwell in light and love; 
There is a God, a Holy God, who reigns, 
And holy empire over all maintains; 

There is a way, a holy way, whose road 
The holy Pilgrim brings to heaven and God: 
See! on that way the holy Pilgrim hies, 


See where the way of Holiness 
stands cast up. It is strongly built 
and conspicuous to all beholders; a 
pilgrim is seen walking thereon tri- 
umphantly and secure; his garments 
are unsullied and untorn. Down off 
the way is one wallowing in the mire; 
see how he grubs up the filthy lucre. 
His garments are rent and soiled; 


Nor doubts at last ’t will send him to the skies. 
With robes entire and garments clean and white 
He walks with joy along the plains of light. 
See! one has left the holy way divine, 

His clothes are soiled, he wallows now with swine; 
Alone, the Pilgrim on his pathway speeds, 

And leaves th’ apostate to his worldly deeds. 


the beastly swine are his chosen com- 
panions. 

This is an emblem of Holiness, and 
of its professors. The upright con- 
duct of the pious is called a “ way,” 
a “highway,” and “ The way of Holi- 
ness.” It is a way of safety, “No 
lion shall be there,” and “the way- 
faring man, though a fool [illiterate], 
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shall not err therein.” The Pilgrim 
pursuing his journey, with his gar- 
ments unsullied and untorn, denotes 
the Christian “walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord, blameless.” “The fine linen, 
clean and white, is the righteousness 
of the saints.” The man among the 
swine signifies an Apostate from God 
and Holiness; he has “left off to do 
good;” the love of the world has again 
taken possession of him; “he has 
turned as the dog to his vomit again, 
and as the sow that was washed to 
her wallowing in the mire.” 

Holiness in man consists in obedi- 
ence to the divine commands—in loy- 
ing God supremely—in loving our 
neighbor as ourselves. 
ture and by practice, is sinful, and 
tin is superlatively selfish. A selfish- 
ness pervades the heart, which is en- 
mity against God. It is not subject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be, consequently the love of God dwell- 
eth not in the selfish heart. 

Selfishness is the prolific source of 
every vice, giving birth to oppression, 
falsehood, injustice, and covetousness, 
producing outbreaks of the basest pas- 
sions, such as envy, wrath, malice, 
pride, revenge, which end in crimes 
of deepest guilt. 

On the other hand, Holiness is bound- 
lessly benevolent; it embraces God, it 
embraces the world. It gives to God 
the sincere worship of an undivided 
heart. 

It gives to man the generous activ- 
ities of a useful life. The man of ho- 
liness is the almoner of a world. The 
Law of Jehovah is the proper stand- 
ard of holiness; the Almighty himself 


Man, by na- 
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the only proper model for study and 
imitation; therefore, of the man of 
Holiness it is said, “ The law of God 
is in his heart, none of his steps shall 
slide.” And hence it is written, “Be 
ye holy, for I am holy.” Hence we 
may learn that the subject is one of 
great. importance, since whatever we 
may possess beside, without holiness, 
no one shall see the Lord; it is the 
wedding-garment which renders the 
guest welcome at the marriage supper 
of the Lamb; it is the fine linen, clean 
and white, which is the righteousness 
of the saints. Thus it signifies a prep- 
aration for eternal glory. 

Holiness and happiness are divine 
sisters; twins, always seen together. 
God has stamped the seal of his ap- 
probation on every thing approaching . 
to innocence and purity; it is seen in 
nature—the roar of the lion, the fierce 
howling of the wolf is the language 
of disquietude and of blood, striking 
terror into the boldest heart; while 
the cooing of the turtle-dove, the bleat- 
ing of the fleecy lamb, speak the lan- 
guage of innacence and peace. We 
may visit the mansions of the rich, 
the castles of the powerful, or the 
palaces of kings, yet if holiness be 
wanting, in vain do we search for 
happiness. It is not there. 

We may visit the abodes of the 
poor, the cottage of the afflicted, the 
hovel of the dying. If we find the 
inmates in possession of holiness, there 
also we find happiness; poverty does 
not expel her, affliction does not drive 
her away, death even can not pro- 
nounce a divorce; united are they in 
life, undivided in death, inseparable 
to all eternity. 
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ISATAH, JOEL, 
Chap. xl: Chap. ii: 

_ verse 8. verse 11. 
HEBREWS, MATTHEW, 
Chap. iv: Chap. xxiv: 
verse 12. verse 35. 
LUKE, PSALM 

Chap. iv: Cxix: 
verse 32. verse 89. 
PSALM PSALM 
CXXXViil: oe Cx1x: 
verse 2. verse 160. 


THE WEIGHT OF GOD’S WORD. 
We have also a more sure word of prophecy. 2 Pet. i: 9. 


Loox where the impartial balance hangs on high, 
The Almighty’s word against weak man’s to try; 
Huge folios rare, and many a bulky bale, 

Are brought, and laid upon the even scale: 

Of ‘“Council’s” records many a tome is sent, 
From the great Nicean, down to that of Trent; 
“Creeds,” “isms,” creatures of the human thought, 


A pair of scales are shown of equal 
balance, one side of which is loaded 
with books, packages, and parch- 
ments. Here are the minutes of 
eighteen general councils, beginning 
with that held in Nice, in the year of 
our Lord 825, and ending with that 
of Trent, which began in the year 
1545, and closed in 1563, with many 
others. There are also the writings 
of the “ Fathers,” from those ascribed 
to Barnabas, but considered spurious, 


Ancient and modern, are together brought; 

And “ Fathers” numerous, a learned line 

From Pseudo-Barnabas to Augustine; 

The Bible now, of Protestants the pride, 

Is placed alone upon the other side: 

Creeds, Councils, Fathers, isms, twenty ream, 
Fly up like chaff, and straightway kick the beam, 


downward. Then there are Creeds 
without number, both of ancient and 
modern date; next follow the various 
isms of the day, that set themselves 
up against the Word of God. These 
are all placed on one scale; the Bible 
is now brought and placed on the 
other, when, lo! “Creeds, Councils, 
Fathers, and isms” are but as the dust 
of the balance. Lighter than vanity, 
they fly up and kick the beam; one 
Bible outweighs them all. 
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This emblem is designed to show 
the authority of the Bible over the 
doctrines and commandments of men. 
When the lion roars, the beasts of the 
forests keep silence; when Jehovah 
speaks, the inhabitants of the world 
ought to stand in awe. During the 
space of fifteen hundred years, God 
uttered his voice in the ears of the 
children of men. He has declared 
his will, and sanctioned such revela- 
tion by the repeated manifestations 
of his almighty power. He employed 
holy men as the authorized recorders 
of his laws, and closed the whole with 
the denouncement of a curse against 
all who should add to or diminish 
therefrom. 

Notwithstanding this, there have 
been men in all ages who have set 
- up their will against that of the great 


Jehovah. They have made a record | 29 


of the same, forbidding what God has 
commanded, and ordaining what God 
has prohibited... Thus, by their tra- 
ditions, they make void the laws of 
the Eternal. What folly is this! what 
blasphemy! what rebellion! The 
words of the Lord are tried, pure, and 
everlasting; those of men ‘are short- 
weight, corrupt, and are passing away. 
By the laws of God, not by the opin- 
ions of men, we shall be judged at 
the last day. 

Terribly has the curse fallen upon 
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those who have established human 
opinions in opposition to the Word 
of God; witness the Jews, who, since 
the fatal overthrow of their city, have 
been vagabonds over all the face of 
the earth. Witness the poverty, ig- 
norance, and misery of those parts of 
the world where human creeds pre- 
vail, and where the Bible is rejected; 
yea, witness in the case of every man 
who substitutes his will for God’s. 
To the law and to the testimony, if 
they speak not according to this word, 
it is because there is no light in 
them. 

All scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness. 2 Tim. 
icwhO. 

Search the Scriptures. Matt. xxii: 


We thank God without ceasing, 
because when we received the Word 
of God which ye heard of us, ye re- 
ceived it not as the word of men, but 
as it is of truth, the Word of God. 
1 Thess. ti: 18. 

Ye shall not add unto the word 
which I command you, neither shall 
ye diminish aught from it. Deut. iv: 2. 

If any man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book. 
Rev, xxiv: 18. 
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1 CORINTH’NS : HEBREWS, 

Chap. ix: Chap. iii: 
verse 25. verse 14, 
ee 
HEBREWS, LUKE, 

Chap. xii: Chap. xiii: 
verse l, verse 25, 

2 TIMOTHY, HEBREWS, 
Chap. iv: Chap. xii: 
verse 7, verse 2, 
MATTHEW, 2 TIMOTHY, 
Chap. x: Chap. ii: 
verse 22, verse 2, 


THE CHRISTIAN RAOKE. 
1 Corsixne 24. 


So run that ye may obtain. 


Bruoup! the race-course here before us lies; 
See! many running for the glorious prize; 

Some sweat and toil, and mauger all their pains, 
Small is their progress, smaller still their gains. 
With weights oppress’d, of sordid gold and care, 


In his exhortations to Christians, 
the great apostle of the Gentiles very 
often alludes to the Olympic games. 
These games were celebrated in dif- 
ferent parts of Greece, particularly on 
the isthmus which joined the Morea 
to the main land; hence called the 
Isthmian exercises. They were held 
on the banks of the river Alpheus, 
near Olympia, a city of Elis. They 
were considered of so much impor- 
tance, that from the period of their 
first regular establishment a new era 
of reckoning time was constituted, 


They run awhile, then give up in despair. 

But one is seen whose speed outstrips the wind, 
The laggers all he quickly leaves behind; 
Conform’d to rule, he casts all burdens down, 
And presses forward to receive the crown. 


just as we reckon from the birth of 
Jesus Christ. Each Olympiad con- 
sisted of four years; hence they dated 
events from the first, second, third, or 
fourth year of any particular Olym- 
piad. The first Olympiad commenced 
776 years before the Christian era, 
These exercises consisted of five dif: 
ferent kinds, viz.: boxing, eT 
leaping, the quoit, and racing. e 
confine ourselves to the illustration of 
the latter. The celebration of the 
running-match excited great interest. 
Hence, the preparation for these fes- 
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tivals was very great. No man could 
become a candidate for the prize un- 
less he bore a good character, and 
regularly exercised himself ten months 
previously, according to the rules pre- 
scribed. 

The rules were very severe; a strict 
regimen had to be observed, unpalata- 
ble food to be eaten, abstinence from 
all luxuries; exercises were to be con- 
tinued through all weathers, and we 
know not what besides. And now the 
grand day has arrived; the judge is 
appointed, having been previously 
sworn to deal impartially; the race- 
course is cleared, the place of start- 
ing fixed, the judge takes his seat at 
the goal, or end of the race-ground, 
and holds in his hand the crown of 
olive, or of laurel, destined to grace 
the victor’s brow; oflicers are appoint- 
ed to keep order. The city is emptied 
of its inhabitants; all the principal 
men are there. The candidates make 
their appearance; every eye is fixed 
upon them, every heart is in motion. 
Divested of all needless clothing, some- 
times naked, they await the signal; ’tis 
given—off they start. Not a whisper 
is heard among all that multitude; 
with intense interest. they watch the 
runners as they pass along. A shout 
is heard. The victor returns, like a 
triumphant conqueror, drawn in a 
chariot of four, wearing the crown of 
victory, and is every-where greeted 
with the acclamations of the people. 


Religion is compared to a race; the 
stadium, or race-ground, is the path of 
piety leading through this world to 
the next; the runners are those who 
profess religion; the officers appoint- 
ed to keep order, the ministers of the 
Gospel; the spectators, men and an- 
gels; the judge, the Lord Jesus Christ; 
the reward, a crown of righteousness. 

Let us imagine a company of young 
persons just commencing the Christian 
race. They set off together; the di- 
rections are given to all; they are four 
in number: 1. Be sure to lay aside ev- 
ery weight; 2. Relinquish the besetting 
sin; 8. Hxercise patience; 4. Look to 
Jesus. They go along pretty well for 
awhile. Soon one is seen lagging be- 
hind. What is the matter? He has 
too much weight about him. <An- 
other drops off; his besetting sin has 
prevailed. A third is missing; what 
ails him? O, he is out of patience— 
with God, himself, and every body be- 
sides. Some follow the directions, per- 
severe to the end, and obtain the prize. 
But mark; of those who run in the 
Grecian games, one only could receive 
the prize. In the Christian race, all 
may run so as to obtain. The judge 
there was sometimes partial; the 
Christian’s Umpire is the “ Righteous 
Judge.” The successful candidate, 
after all his labors, obtained only a 
garland of withering flowers; the 
Christian receives a glorious ‘ crown 
of righteousness that fadeth not away.” 
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PSALM ISAIAH, 
Xvili: Chap. xii: 
verse 2, verse 2. 
PSALM 1 TIMOTHY, 
XViii: Chap. i: 
verse 6. verse 15. 
PSALM Ze. THESSAL'NS, 
lxix: Chap. v: 
verse 15, verses 9, 10. 
ROMANS, REVELATIONS 
Chap. x: Chap. v: 
verse 13. verse 9. 


In God is my salvation and my glory, the rock of my strength, 
and my refuge, 1s in God. Ps. bx: 7. 


Lo! where amid appalling dangers dread, ; So when mankind were wreck’d on Eden’s 

The rock undaunted lifts its welcome head; | shore, 

The ship of commerce gayly sail d along, Loud was the tempest, loud the thunder’s roar; 

All hands were merry with their evening song; | Earth, sea, and skies affrighted were, and toss'd, 

When, lo! they scud before a sudden blast, Tumultuous all. Shall men be saved, or lost? 

The sails are shiver’d, broken is the mast; In that wild ocean of despair and dread, 

The ship is wreck’d, the storm rolls wildly round, | The Rock or Acegs lifts his lofty head; 

The sinking sailors have no footing found. The sinner, sinking, stunn’d by Sinai’s shock, 

In drowning plight, stunned by the wave’s rude | By Sinai’s lightning, now beholds the Rock: 
shock, With glad surprise, more clear his moral sight, 

The lightning kindly points them to the rock; He sees besides, a cross of heavenly light; 

The Rock they grasp, and raise themselves on high, | The Rock he clambers, to the cross he clings, 

In conscious safety bid the storm pass by. And saved from danger, of Salvation sings. 


A short time since, and that vessel | sweet home, was the theme which 
was sailing calmly and securely over | gladdened every heart. But, ah! thou 
the soft, blue wave. The voice of | treacherous sea! Thou deceitful wind! 
song arose, and mingled its melodies | How changed the scene! The voice 
with the light air around. Hewme,| of song is devarted. joy and gladness 
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areno more. Instead of the music of 
soft symphonies, are heard the clam- 
ors of despair, the thunder’s mighty 
roar—old ocean’s harsh sounds, and 
the howling of the storm. The ship 
is driven fiercely before the gale, sails 
are rent, one of the masts is gone by 
the board, ruin steers the ill-fated 
ship; she strikes upon a reef, the bil- 
lows roll over her, the crew are washed 
overboard. Night thickens around 
with his stormy horrors; manfully the 
drowning wretches buffet the waves; 
the lightning flings its lurid glare 
around, and shows them their awful 
condition; again it lightens, and they 
descry a rock, lifting its head above 
the billows, and promising a place of 
safety. Hope revives; they swim for 
the rock; soon “they make it.” See! 
they have got upon it. Now they are 
safe! 

The vessel, sailing joyfully and se- 
curely before the gale began, may rep- 
resent the safe and happy condition 
of our first parents before they were 
assailed by the storms of temptation; 
the drowning mariners denote the de- 
plorable state of mankind since the 
fall, who are sinking amid the waves 
of guilt and woe; the tempest over- 
head denotes the storm that howls 
over the head of every sinner, in con- 
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sequence of the violation of Jehovah’s 
law, Sinai thunders forth its curses, 
and flashes its lightnings around the 
sinner’s path, in order to show him 
his weakness, his guilt, and his dan- 
ger. As the lightning points the 
drowning sailor to the rock, so the 
law directs or opens the way to Christ, 
that the sinner might be justified by 
faith in the atonement. 

The rock, rising in the troubled 
ocean, affording a shelter from the 
shipwreck, represents Christ, the Rock 
of Ages, who has borne all the fury 
of the storm for man, and who, by his 
cross, giveth life and light to a dying 
world. The penitent sinner, feeling 
himself sinking in the mighty waters, 
and tremblingly alive to all the dan- 
gers of the tempest above, and to the 
more fearful dangers of the rolling 
waves beneath, escapes to the Rock, 
embraces the cross, and is safe; 7. ¢., 
he believes in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and is saved. 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 

Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 

While the tempest still is high, 
Hide me, O, my Savior, hide, 

Till the storm of life is past; 
Safe into the haven guide, 

O, receive my soul at last. 
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2 CORINTH’NS, 
Chap. x: 


verse 4. 


1 TIMOTHY, 


EPHESIANS, 
Chap. vi: 
verses 14, 15. 


1 CORINTH'’NS, 


Chap. i: Chap. ix: 
verse 18. verse 26, 

1 PETER, 2 TIMOTHY, 
Chap. v: Chap. ii: 
verses 8, 9. verse 3. 

EPHESIANS, EPHESIANS, 
Chap. vi: Chap. vi: 
verse 17. verse 11, 


THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 
Eiphes. viz 18. 


And having done all, to stand. 


Tue Christian hero here has made his stand, 
Obedient to his Captain’s great command; 

In panoply divine, equipped complete, 

No danger dreads, no foe he fears to meet: 

Truth wove the girdle that his loins adorn, 

This bears him scathless through the battle’s storm, 
A sense of pardon guards each vital part, 

And forms the Breastplate that defends his heart, 
For brazen Greaves, obedience he takes, 


As soon as one enlists himself as 
a soldier of Jesus Christ, that mo- 
ment the world becomes his enemy. 
It happens to him as it fell out to the 
Gibeonites; when they made peace 
with Joshua, the neighboring nations 
were highly offended, and said to one 
another, “Come, let us unite our 
forces that we may smite Gibeon, for 


Through thorny paths, his onward progress makes 
“WWope of Salvation” is his helmet fair; 

Though oft perplexed, it saves him from despair 
He wields, and not in vain, a trusty sword, 

A right good blade it is, Jehovah’s word; 

The Spirit's weapon, ’t will each knot untie, 
Each foe disarm, and make Apollyon fly: 

O’er all the rest he grasps Faith’s mighty shield, 
And onward rushes to the battle-field. 


it hath made peace with Joshua, and 
with the children of Israel.” 

But there are other foes, more 
mighty and fearful, against whom he 
has to contend. Satan, after 6,000 
years’ practice in the art of destroy- 
ing souls, is a powerful opponent. 
“He goeth about as a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour;” for 
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we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
merely, but “against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of the world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
“Wherefore,” on this account, “take 
unto you the whole armor of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and having done all, to stand.” 

There are two kinds of armor, of- 
fensive and defensive; one to attack 
the foe, the other to protect ourselves. 
It is remarkable that but one weapon 
is mentioned by the Apostle as be- 
longing to the offensive kind, viz.: the 
sword; all the rest are defensive. 
Among the Grecian warriors there 
were at least nine different weapons 
with which they assailed their ene- 
mies, yet the Apostle thinks that for 
the Christian this is enough. 

The Captain of our salvation has 
provided us with all that is necessary 
for the Christian warfare. Is our head 
exposed to the assaults of the devil? 
He has furnished us witha “ helmet” 
to guard it; this is called, in another 
place, the hope of Salvation. This 
good hope prepares the soldier for the 
warfare, upholds him in it, and brings 
him off a conqueror. Is the heart 
liable to be pierced? There is a breast- 
plate provided to protect it; it is the 
breastplate of Righteousness; this is a 
consciousness not only of his own sin- 
cerity, but also of his favorable ac- 
ceptance with God. He feels that he 
is honest in his profession of attach- 
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ment to the Savior, and that Christ, 
his Captain, acknowledges him for a 
true soldier. 

The feet being exposed to injuries, 
a pair of brass boots are given to pro- 
tect them. It would not have an- 
swered any good purpose to protect 
the head, oftentimes, unless the feet 
likewise were provided for. Ifthe feet 
were wounded, the soldier could not 
stand to fight the foe; neither could 
he pursue him if conquered. The 
greaves simply prompt obedience to 
the Captain’s commands; with this, 
rough places become as plain, and the 
crooked as straight. 

The girdle is given to keep the rest of 
the armor in its place, and to strength- 
en the loins. “ Truth”? accomplishes 
this for the Christian soldier. By this 
he discovers who are his enemies, their 
mode of attack, and the best way to 
resist them. <A shield also is provided; 
it is called the shield of faith, by which 
he is able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the evil one. Finally, a sword is 
put into his hands; with this he is to 
inflict deadly wounds on all his foes; 
it is called the Sword of the Spirit, be- 
cause the Word of God was inspired 
by the Holy Spirit. ‘“ Wherewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his way but 
by taking heed thereto according to 
thy word?” By the clear instruction, 
by the powerful motives, and by the 
glorious enconragement of the Word 
of God, the Christian soldier puts al] 
his foes to flight. 
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ISAIAH, 
Chap. lxiv: 
verse 6, - 


THE STRAIT AND NARROW GATE. 


PROVERBS, 
Chap. xxvi: 
verse l, 


PSALM 
xlix: 
verse 12, 


MATTHEW, 
Chap. xix: 
verse 17. 


Strait is the gate, and narrow 1s the way, which leadeth unto hfe, 


and few there be that find it. Matt. va: 14. 


Tne gate contracted, here is brought to view, sce can not enter, for the gate is smalls 

And narrow path that runs directly through. He must unload him, or not pass at all. 

One there is seen, who strives with all his might | Dives has fallen, gone quite off the track, 

To pass the gate that leads to heavenly light; And on the wicket gate has turned his back, 
Strong drink, the deadly dram, is cast away, Another, heedless of Jehovah’s laws, 

And on his knees, devout, begins to pray. Dreams he can enter with the world’s applause 
Self-righteousness to enter next proceeds, Honor and glory, pomp of things below, 

Alas for him! how heavily he treads! Can never through the straitened passage go. 
His weary: back a monstrous burden bears Thus sinners all—to sensual pleasures given— 
Of legal deeds, and unavailing prayers. Remain excluded from the gate of Heaven. 


* 


The first object presented in the] acters of living light, “ No drunkard 
group is a reformed drunkard. See!/shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 

e has thrown away strong drinks;| The next figure shows a man pro- 
he is determined to agonize—to enter | fessedly in the strait and narrow way, 
in at the strait gate. Many tipplers| but he has such a large mass, or bun- 
seek to gain admission, but it will not| dle of self-rightecusness on his back, 
do; over the gate is written.im char-| it will be seen at the first glance that 
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it is impossible for him to get through 
the gate or passage. “ All our right- 
eousness,” which we may bring with 
us when seeking salvation, “are as 
filthy rags;” and the more we have 
of them, the more impossible it will 
be for us to enter the strait gate. 
Man, in order to be saved, must feel 
himself to be a sinner; he must feel 
his poverty, and like the man seen in 
the engraving, must get down on his 
knees, in order to enter into the gate 
of life. 

St. Paul, when a Pharisee, had a 
large load of self-righteousness, but 
when he became a Christian he dis- 
carded it; he desired to be found in 
Christ, saying, “not having mine own 
righteousness, which is of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of 
God by faith.” 

Partly in the background is one who 
has fallen from the narrow way. This 
represents a lover of money; one who 
has committed “guilts, great blunder,” 
and who is now a laughing-stock for 
devils. They that will be rich fall 
into temptations and a snare, which 
drown men in perdition. O, that men 
were wise! O, that they would attend 
to the words of Christ: “ Ye can not 
serve God and mammon; verily it is 
easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of God.” 

The last depicted is one who is car- 
rying worldly honor and glory; who 
foolishly thinks he can love God and 
the world together. No man can 
serve two masters of opposite inter- 
est. “How,” said Jesus, “can ye be! 
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— 


saved who seek honor one of another, 


and not the honor which cometh from 
God only.” 

Perhaps it wason one of those beau- 
tiful evenings of surpassing loveliness, 
seen only in the Holy Land, that the 
Blessed Redeemer delivered his unex- 
ampled lessons. of benevolence and 
wisdom from the mount made sacred 
by his presence. Then Jesus opened 
his mouth and taught them, saying, 
“ Enter ye in at the strait gate; strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto life, and’ few there be 
that tind it.” By which words the 
Savior would have us to understand 
the nature and requirements of Re- 
ligion. Its nature—that it consists in 
achange of heart. Its requirements— 
that we do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with the Lord. 

Hence, by the “strait gate” we ma 
learn that compliance with the first 
table of the Law is intended, viz.: 
Thou shalt. love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. By the “narrow way,” 
obedience to the demands of the sec- 
ond table is enjoined, viz.: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself; or, as 
it is expressed by the Savior, more 
copiously, “Therefore, all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
As no man can love God, as required, 
without a change of heart, so neither 
can any one do unto others as he would 
they should do unto him unless he-fass 
love God; for “he that loveth not his 
brother abideth in death.” 
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JOSHUA, 
Chap. xxiv: 
verse 15. 


1 KINGS, 
Chap. xviii: 
verse 21. 


REVELATIONS, 
Chap. iii: 
verse 15. 


JAMES, 
Chap. iv: 
verse 8. 


MATTHEW, 
Chap. vi: 
verse 24, 
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ROMANS, 
Chap. vii: 
verse 19. 


GENESIS, 
Chap. xlix: 
verse 4, 


2 PETER, 
Chap. ii: 
verses 9, 14. 


' PROVERBS 
Chap. iv: 
verse 25. 


JAMES, 
Chap. i: 
verse 8 


DOUBLE-MINDEDNESS. 


sea the professor laboring, but in vain, 

The world and cross together to sustain; 

The globe is in his right hand dexterous found, 
His left the cross drags sluggish on the ground; 
In vain for him appears the narrow way, 

The world has led him from the path astray: 


| The world has risen and obseured his sight; 


Two minds he has, both he may eall his own, 
Sometimes they lead him up, and sometimes down; 
Like doubtful birds, that hop from spray to spray, 
His will is never at one certain stay: ; 

Too late he learns, with deep regret and pain, 


In vain for him shines forth the heavenly light, | He loses both who more than one would gain. 


Here is seen a man staggering under 
two heavy burdens; a globe, which 
.epiesents the world, and a cross, that 
represents the Christian religion. His 
knees totter, and tremble beneath the 
cumbrous load. The cross isthe badge 
of his profession, which he holds, or 
rather drags along, with his left hand; 
this shows that religion is only a sec- 


ondary concern with him. 
8 


In his right hand he carries the 
globe. The right hand being the 
most dexterous, shows that the\prac- 
tical part of his life is employed in 
securing the world, notwithstanding 
his profession. He has succeeded sc 
well that the globe has got uppermost. 
Tt monopolizes his attention, and con- 
trols his movements. It has turned 
his feet from the narrow way; it has 
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hid from his view the glorious light 
of the heavenly city. In going down 
hill, the eross slips ouf, of his left 
hand; he stumbles over it, and falls; 
the globe falls upon him, and grinds 
him to powder. 

This emblem needs but little illus- 
tration. It shows the folly and end 
of a double-minded man. The fabled 
Atlas, who carried the world on his 
shoulders, attempted nothing, accom- 
plished nothing, compared with the 
man who labors to secure both this 
world and the next; he has two souls, 
or minds, which govern him by turns; 
but in the end the worldly principle 
prevails. His folly consists in trying 
to do what is in itself absolutely im- 
possible—what no man did or ever can 
do. God himself has separated the 
world from the cross; what God hath 
separated, no man may bring together ; 
the nature of the Gospel forbids such 
union. Its influences, doctrines, pre- 
cepts, objects, tendencies, and final 
issues are all opposed and contrary 
to the principles, maxims, practices, 
and interests of this world. 

In the Gospel, provision is made 
to renew the heart, and to enable man 
to set his affections on things above, 
not on things on the earth. The cross 
is as much as any man can carry, let 
him have as much grace as he will. 
If any doubt remains, Christ, the great 
Umpire of all disputed claims of this 
kind, has pronounced the decision: 
“ No man can serve two masters; “Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon.” 


EMBLEMS. 


The double-minded man is unstable 
in all his ways; sometimes he is seen 
among the disciples of Christ, then 
again he appears following the course 
of this world. He takes no comfort 
in religion, and none in the world. 
Every thing connected with him is 
double; a double curse rests upon him 
wherever he goes. True Christians 
are ashamed of him; the ungodly 
despise him; he is a laughing-stock 
for devils; his own conscience re- 
proaches him; his own family ap- 
braids him; and a double punishment 
will be the portion of his cup forever. 

The mad prophet Balaam is a re- 
markable instance of double-minded- 
ness. In profession, he would be a 
prophet of Jehovah; in practice, he 
followed and “loved the wages of 
unrighteousness.” Despised by the 
people of God, to whom he was a 
stumbling-block; despised and re- 
proached by Balak for his indecision, 
he died under the weight of a double 
curse, and left his name a proverb of 
reproach and shame. 

Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve. Joshua, xxiv: 15. 

How long halt ye between two 
opinions? If the Lord be God, fol- 
low him; but if Baal, then follow 
him. 1 Kings, xviii: 21. 

I know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot; I would thou 
wert cold or hot. So, then, because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth. ev. iii: 15. 16. 
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Chap. ii: Chap. x: 
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JAMES, 1 CORINTAVNS, 
Chap. 1: Chap. iii: 
verse 22, verse 11. 
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Chap. xiii: Chap. ii: 
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THE HOUSE FOUNDED ON A ROCK. 


And the rain descended, and the floods came, and beat upon that 
house, and it fell not; for it was founded upona rock. Matt. vit: 25. 


Hien on a rock, the wise man marks his plan, But soon dark clouds o’erspread the troubled sky, 

Its deep foundations closely he would scan; And soon is heard the voice of tempest high; 

Though gentle zephyrs breathe through summer | Deep rolls the thunder, rains in torrents pour, 
skies, And floods tumultuous beat with deafening roar. 

He knows that storms wide-wasting may arise; | Floods, rain, nor thunder, nor rude tempest’s 

On solid base his building rises fair, shock, 

And points its turrets through the ambient air. _| Can harm the house—’t is founded on a Rock. 

With tranquil joy, his eyes delighted, greet Not so the simpleton who built on sand, 

The béauteous fabric furnished and complete; And wrought his labor with penurious hand; 

{n conscious safety makes it his abode, ’Midst howling tempests, and loud thunder’s roar 

His duty done, he leaves the rest with God. His house—it vanish’d, and was seen no more. 


A wise man desiring to build a|country is often visited with violent 
house for himself and family, sees | storms, that hurricanes are frequent, 
many very pleasant and romantic lots; | and that the rivers frequently over- 
he is tempted to choose a delightful | flow their banks, and sweep away 
situation, but he remembers that the | bridges, houses, cattle, and inhabit- 
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ants, all together. This makes him 
cautious; he sacrifices what is merely 
ornamental for what is useful and es- 
sential. He fixes upon a rock for the 
site of his mansion. He builds in 
such a manner that his house looks 
like a part of the rock itself, it is so 
imbedded within its shelvings. When 
all is snug and complete, he enters 
his new dwelling, thankful that he 
has been enabled to finish it. In a 
little while, one of those storms come 
on so common to the country; the 
rains descend, the winds blow, the 
floods beat against the house, but it 
stands unmoved, All night the tem- 
pest lasts; at length morning comes; 
the son of wisdom opens the door and 
goes forth, like Noah when he left the 
ark after the waters of the deluge had 
abated. He looks around; all is de- 
solation except his own house. At 
a little distance from him he discovers 
some of the fragments of his neigh- 
bor’s house. The foolish man had 
studied only ease and present con- 
venience; he chose a showy place, but 
the foundation was sandy. The hur- 
ricane swept them all away together. 
The house on therock and its build- 
er, is an emblem of the man who hears 
the Word of God and keeps it. He 
makes the Word of God a ladder by 
which he climbs to heaven. Begin- 
ning at repentance, he goes on to 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, then 
to holiness; thus he mounts from faith 
to faith, till finally he reaches glory. 
Observe, it is not the person who 


hears, or understands, or remembers, 
or believes, merely, the Word of God; 
but the Dorr; that is, the prudent or 
wise man. He fastens on the Rock 
of Ages; Christ is his foundation, 
where, in obedience to the word, he 
has fled for refuge; hence, he is pro- 
tected against all the storms of earth 
and hell. 

“To obcy is better than sacrifice, to 
hearken than the fat of rams.” The 
Word of God is compared to seed, 
which, if received in good ground, 
bearetl: much fruit. As the seed re- 
quires that the ground should be pre- 
pared, watered, weeded, ete., so the 
Word requires that it should be re- 
ceived with attention and nourished 
by meditation, much prayer, and faith. 
No one can enter the kingdom of 
heaven unless he is a disciple of Christ; 
but he is not a disciple unless he 
bringeth much fruit. He, and he 
alone, that doeth the will of God shall 
abide forever. 

A person having just returned from 
church, was met with the following 
exclamation: “‘ What, is it all done!” 
“No, by no means.” was the prompt 
reply; “itis all said, but not all done.” 

for not the hearers of the law are 
just before God, but the doers of the 
law shall be justified. Rom. wi: 18. 

But be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only. ... a doer of the 
work, this man shall be blessed in his 
deed. James, i: 22, 25. 

If ye know these things, happy are 
ye; ye dothem. John, xiii: 17. 
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PROVERBS, ; PROVERBS, 
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PROVERBS, PROVERBS, 
Chap. xxviii: Chap. xxviii: 
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1 THESSAL'NS, 
Chap. vy: 


verse 3. 


PROVERBS, 
Chap xxix: 
verse 1. 


biG. 
Cc 
REVELATIONS 


Chap. iii: 
verse 17. 


1 CORINTH’NS, 
Chap. x: 
verse 12 


SELF-CONFIDENCE. 
There is more hope of 


Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit 2 
Prov. xxvi: 12. 


a fool than of him. 


Srx how Self-confidence his friend doth treat, 
Nor heeds the danger from beneath his feet; 
With head erect, he proudly stalks along, 

The warning voice is but an idle song; 

As to the precipice he draws more nigh, 

His friend yet louder lifts his voice on high. 
But deaf and blind, he neither sees nor hears, 


From friends or foes he nothing wants o 
fears; i 

He “knows, and that’s enough—all right,” when, 
lo! 

At once he falls into the gulf below: 

Adown the rocks he tumbles o’er and o’er, 


And sinks in darkness, to arise no more. 


The engraving shows a traveler in 
the greatest peril. He is on the brink 
of an awful precipice: he knows it 
not. But this is not the worst of his 
ease: he is confident in his knowl- 
edge, and that he is fully prepared for 
every emergency, although he has not 
examined any book of roads, or any 
charts or maps; nor has he made in- 
quiries of others who have traveled 


these parts before him. A friend is 
seen, who endeavors to apprise him 
of his danger; he calls to him, but he 
turns a deaf ear to his remonstrancer, 
and still proceeds. As he draws near 
the fatal brink, his friend, knowing 
his danger, exerts himself to the ut- 
most to have him stop, to listen, but 
for one moment; but no, he has no 
need of advice; on he goes. The 
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ground, which is hollow, gives way 
beneath his feet; he falls, and is in- 
stantly dashed to pieces. The name 
of the man is “ Se/f-confidence.” 

Thé moral of this is, that dangers 
stand thick all through the path of 
human life—dangers such as the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life, with their numerous 
attendants. False doctrines also, the 
tendency of which is to destroy the 
happiness of mankind, prevail. They 
are covered with a flimsy garb, which 
deceives superficial observers. 

Moreover, youth is presumptuous, 
self-willed, and self-confident. They 
are too much, inclined to follow the 
light which their own vanity has 
kindled. But their self-confidence 
does not remove the dangers from their 
path, nor render them invulnerable. 
But man is ignorant, how shall he 
know? helpless, what shall he do? 
If any man lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God. “Do” ponder well the paths 
of thy feet. Lean not to thine own 
understanding. He that trusts to his 
own heart is a fool. In all thy ways 
acknowledge God; he will direct thy 
paths. Here, then, is the conclusion 
of the whole matter; imminent perils 
surround the youth, but the greatest 
of all perils is the danger of trusting 
to his own heart. Lean upon God, 
and all will be well. Though weak 


and ignorant, yet God is wise and 
strong, able to guide and preserve all 
those who trust in him. 

The mariner who should put to sca 
without chart or compass, trusting to 
his own knowledge, would, without 
doubt, on the first stormy night, re- 
pent heartily of his folly. O, how 
much greater is the folly of those who 
trusting to self, neglect to use th 
lamp of God’s truth, or to seek the 
enlightening influences of his Holy 
Spirit, or to follow the advice of the 
wise and good. 

The case of Pharaoh, the Egyptian 
monarch, affords a striking example 
of self-confidence. When the children 
of Israel had left the house of bond- 
age and were well on their journey 
toward the land of promise, the king, 
confiding in his strength, exclaimed, 
“T will pursue, I will overtake,” and 
presumptuously set forth for that pur- 
pose. Hach recently-received plague 
remonstrated, and forbade the rash- 
ness of the monarch, but all in vain. 
On he rushed, even to the division of 
waters. In his self-confidence, he en- 
gaged in battle with Jehovah, God 
of Armies. The conflict was of short 
duration; the arm of the Lord pre- 
vailed; Pharaoh and his men of war 
were swept away with the waters of 
destruction. 
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THE SUN 


OF 


Lo! ona path that through the mountains sweeps, | Till equatorial o’er his head it burns, 


And elimbs their summits, and descends their 
deeps, 

The Sun pours wide his bright diffusive rays, 

And shows two travelers on their different ways; 

His shade behind, his pathway always bright, 

One travels forward with increasing light, 


See where, among the mountain 
heights, a long straight path stretches 
itself till it is lost in the distance be- 

ond. The sun pours wide his rays 
of living light, illuminating the path, 
and shedd'ng luster all around. Two 
travelers are pursuing their different 
routes. One advances toward the sun; 
his shadow is behind, his path is bright 
before him. As he proceeds his shad- 


And all of shadow into day it turns; 

The other turns upon the sun his back, 

His lengthening shadow darkens all his track, 

Which now not seen, he turns him from the 
right, © 

And ends his journey in the realms of night. 


ow diminishes, while his path grows 
brighter and brighter, until, directly 
overhead, the sun pours the full tide 
of its glory upon him, and the whole 
of the shadow disappears. 

The other has turned his back upon 
the orb of day. See, he follows his 
own shadow. It darkens his pathway 
before him. Now he leaves the track; 
his shadow lengthens more and more; 
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he wanders into sunken labyrinths, 
and finally loses himself amid the 
darkness of night. 

This emblem represents the moral 
world. The sun Nest aise the Sun 
of Truth. The travelers denote, first, 
those who follow the light; their path 
shines brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day; their souls become en- 
lightened, vivified, and purified; dark- 
ness disappears, and heavenly light 
shines on their souls forever. Sec- 
ondly, it signifies those who turn their 
backs on the light, and who, as they 
journey, wander further and further 
from his bright beams; their path be- 
comes darker and darker; their shad- 
ow lengthens as they proceed, until, 
having forsaken altogether the way 
of truth, they lose themselves among 
the wilds of error, and perish in the 
darkness of everlasting night. 

Where shines the Sun of Truth? 
In the Holy Bible. The Scriptures 
are a “light” to the weary traveler, 
illuminating all his goings, pointing 
out his proper path, and showing 
where the mountains of error lift up 
their desolating heads. This Sun of 
Truth shines on the traveler himself. 
It discovers his ignorance, guilt, dan- 
ger, helplessness, and, at the same 
time, hisimmortality. Again it shines, 
and he beholds Calvary, with all its 
weeping tragedies. It reveals to him 
now his “wisdom, justification, sanc- 
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tification, and redemption.” Where 
shines the Sun of Truth? In the per- 
son of Jesus Christ. He who wisely 
uses the light of the Scriptures, will 
be led to contemplate Him who is the 
“Tight of the world,’ “the Sun of 
Righteousness,” “the Splendid Glory 
of Jehovah,” “the Way, the Life, and 
the Truth.” 

The Christian, following the light 
of the glorious Sun of Truth, discovers 
ever-opening mines of richest knowl- 
edge. Fountains of living waters roll 
their treasures at his feet. Trees of 
Life overhang his pathway, and drop 
into his lap their golden stores, till at 
length he beholds the opening gates 
of the New Jerusalem, 


Where Light and Truth, their mystic powers 
combine, 
And o’er the realms of Love forever shine. 


The infidel, turning his back upon 
the light, walks in the vain shadow 
of his own opinions. Darker, and yet 
more dark, the shadow grows; he 
Waxes worse and worse; one truth 
after another is given up, one lie after 
another is embraced; further and 
further he wanders from God and 
bliss, and finally he takes his fearful 
“leap in the dark,” and finds himself, 
contrary to his expectations, in outer 
darkness, where there is weeping, and 
wailing, and woe. 
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fre faithful Christian walks in darkest gloom, | 


As though inclosed in some monastic tomb; 

And clouds of darkest night surround his head; 
A pall, like that which canopies the dead; 

His path lies through the palpable obscure, 

Nor can he yet discern an open door; 
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Yet he’s resolved to penetrate his way, 

Nor doubts but darkness will be turned to day: 
To Christ he prays, the light of mortals here; 
And Christ, the light of mortals, shines out clear, 
Full on his path, pours down the heavenly light, 
And on he goes with vigor and delight. 


The engraving represents a Chris- | where the end may be. No chink, 
tian walking through a dark and_/ outlet, or open door presents itself to 
shadowy vale, wherein is no light; him, yet he is determined to perse- 
the mantel of darkness encircles him, vere; it is the path of duty. 
the pall of the grave has enfolded it- | Addressing himself to his work, he 
self around him. Nevertheless, his addresses himself also to his Master; 
path runs directly through it; he he calls on Christ, whose he is, and 
whom he serves; the Savior shows 


knows not what dangers may lie in | t 
the midst; he knows not when or his bright and glorious countenance; 
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the light of his glory falls full upon 
the traveler; the reflection irradiates 
his pathway, all is light. He goes on 
his way rejoicing in the Lord. 

Every Christian must at times pass 
through the valley of tribulation. Men- 
tal anxiety, sickness, loss of friends, 
poverty, persecution and death, with 
many other things, make the materi- 
als of the valley of tribulation. The 
blessed Savior has said that all who 
live godly must pass through this val- 
ley. And again, through much trib- 
ulation ye must enter into the king- 
dom of God. And John the beloved, 
looking with wonder at the glory of 
some who were seen before the throne 
of God, was informed by the angel 
that they were those who had come 
out of great tribulation. 

But Christ is the light of the world, 
the Sun of Righteousness, the source 
from which all intellectual and spir- 
itual light is derived. Wherefore God 
our heavenly Father says tous, Awake 
thou that sleepest, arouse from the 
dead thou that dwellest'among the 
tombs, and Christ shall give thee light. 
But to the Christian passing through 
the dark valley of trouble, he says: 
Arise, shine, thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen on thee. To 
the disciple of Jesus this light indeed 
belongs, and much he needs it in his 
pilgrimage. To him it is given by 
promise. To the upright there aris- 
eth light in darkness; light is sown 
for the righteous, and gladness for the 


upright in heart. The light of knowl- 
edge, the light of consolation, the light 
of holiness, and the light of eternal 
glory are the Christian’s inheritance, 
in and through Christ Jesus. With- - 
out Christ all is darkness, wretched- 
ness, and death. With Him all is 
Light, Life, Love, and Peace. 
Stephen was a good man, yet he 
had to pass through the valley of trib- 
ulation. Perhaps he was more highly 
favored than any other man in similar 
circumstances; probably this was on 
account of his being the first Chris- 
tian martyr—the model for all suc- 
ceeding martyrs. He looked up 
through the clouds of persecution that 
surrounded him, and saw “the glory 
of God and Jesus ;” he could not keep 
silent; “ Behold,” he cried, “I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing at the right hand of God.” 
The glorious light shone in him, and 
through him, and around him; he 
looked as an angel of the Lord. 


In darkest shades, if he appear, 
My dawning is begun! 

He is my soul’s sweet morning star, 
And he my rising sun. 


The opening heavens around me shine 
With beams of sacred bliss, 

While Jesus shows his heart is mine, 
And whispers, I am his! 


My soul would leave this heavy clay, 
At that transporting word, 

Run up with joy the shining way, 
To embrace my dearest Lord.— Watts 
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THE WORLDLING. 
He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who shall gather them. Ps. 


errigs 6: 
heaven. 


Matt. xix 238. 


AND now, the worldling, with his gathering rake, 
Performs his task, the glittering dust to take; 
Devoted man! with many cares oppressed, 

Gold he collects, to ease his aching breast. 

The fool’s insignia he most truly bears, 

He but increases what he mostly fears: 

As dropsied patients, who with thirst are faint, 
Drink and are dry, and strengthen their complaint. 
While in this groveling, melancholy plight, 
Religion comes, a messenger of light; 


A rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of 


Mercy’s blest Angel has from heaven come down, 
She meets the worldling and presents her crown; 
“Behold,” she cries, “the diadem I bear, 
Enriched with gems such as bright Angels wear; 
Yield then to me, first lay thy muck-rake down, 
Bear thy brow upward, and receive my crown.” 
The worldling, stupid, toils and rakes away; 
Still looking down, he rakes from day to day; 
Himself his foe he lives, and greatly poor; 

And dies remembered as a fool—no more. 


[Se EE Se 


The engraving represents a man 
hard at work; he holds a rake in his 
hand, with which he gathers dust and 
rubbish together. The yellow shin- 
ing dust is called gold; he is alto- 
gether absorbed, lost, as it were, in 


his employment. He kneels down to 
his work; this shows his devotion to 
the object of his affections. For this 
groveling work he has forsaken all 
intellectual and religious pleasures, 
all social and domestic happiness. He 
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is a poor man; although he has agreat 
deal of that hard shining dust you see 
lying there, he is craving after more; 
he is in want, therefore he is poor; 
he is a miser, therefore he is miserable. 
The poor man is altogether beside him- 
self. 

The bright lovely one bearing a 
starry crown is Religion, daughter of 
the skies; she has many attendants, 
who are concealed at present; she has 
come a long way to meet the poor 
man; she looks upon him with com- 
passion; she sees his miserable condi- 
tion, she knows his great folly. Ad- 
dressing him, she says: “ Poor soul, 
why labor you for the dust which 
perisheth? Why do you spend your 
strength for naught? MHearken unto 
me and I will give you riches, more 
abundantly than earth can give, and 
lasting as eternity. Look up, poor 
man; behold this crown, beautiful and 
glorious; it contains the riches of a 
million of such worlds as this, and 
the happiness of ages upon ages; 
throw by your rake and be happy.” 
Worldling, for that is the name of the 
infatuated mortal, takes no notice 
whatever. He still continues at his 
task; there is no voice nor any that 
regard. And Religion, after waiting 
a long time, departs and leaves him 
to his folly. 

They that will be rich—though by 
means ever so fair—fall into tempta- 
tation and a snare, which drown men 
in perdition. Youth, beware! when 
men neglect to employ the talent of 


wealth according to the will of God, 
he gives them up to the love of it, and 
they become fools, intoxicated with 
the alcohol of mammon. The world- 
ling lives in the world as though he 
was never to quit it. Bound for eter- 
nity, he makes no preparation for the 
voyage—going to the judgment, and 
before a holy God—and continues un- 
repentant and polluted. He is treas- 
uring up what? Gold. What else! 
Wrath against the day of wrath. The 
love of money, an evil disease, has 
taken hold upon him; the more he 
adds, the more he feeds the disease; 
like persons with the dropsy, who 
drink and are still dry. When Gar- 
rick, the actor, showed Dr. Johnson 
an estate he had lately purchased, 
Johnson remarked: “ Ah! it is these 
things that make death dreadful.” 
But the love of money makes life 
miserable. The Roman citizen, Api- 
clus, after spending some 800,000 

ounds, and finding he was worth 
only 88,000 pounds, fearing want, 
ended his life by poison. 

But the worldling heapeth up riches, 
and knows not who will gather them, 
Cupidus, with great labor, accumu- 
lated a great estate, and dying, left 
his wealth to his two sons, Stultus 
and Effusio. Stultus had in a little 
time to be placed under guardians, 
who spent his money for their own 
pleasures. Hffusio squandered his 
patrimony in riotous living, and died 
a most miserable death in a Innatio 
asylum. 
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#AR reader, o’er this sacred emblem pause, 
And view the Christian bearing up his cross; 
Nor steep ascent, nor roughness of the way, 
E’er makes him halt, or turns his feet astray: 
Should he in weakness think to lay it down, 
His strength increases when he sees the crown, 
His soul enkindles at the glorious sight, 


Behold here the Christian bearing 
up manfully under his cross. It is a 
glorious sight. You see him going 
with his cross up the difficult moun- 
tain passes, as well as along the 
smooth and flowery plain. View the 
crown! It is seen in the distance. 
Sometimes the clouds gather «round 


THE CROSS-BEARER. 


| His yoke’s more easy, and his cross more light. 


a , 
lhe, 


The Cross all hallowed, is the Christian’s boast~— 
His warcuworpD, fighting at his arduous posu~ 
His true insignia as he glides along. 
Conspicuous, through the pleasure-loving throng; 
; His royal passport, sanctioned by the skies, 

By which he triumphs, and secures the prize, 


bearer the sky is clear; he can dis- 
cover the crown glittering in its 
beauty. 

The young Christian will know 
what this means spiritually. It is not 
of the Savior’s cross, but of the Chris- 
tian’s own proper cross that we now 
speak. What is it to bear the cross? 


‘t; in general, however, to the ecross-| To bear the cross always, is to do right 
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always. It is no less than to fulfill 
the high commands of the Savior, 
under all circumstances, It is to de- 
ny, control, and conquer self. It is 
to watch, pray, and by divine medi- 
tation have constant hold upon Christ. 
It is to glorify God before men by a 
holy walk and conversation; forgiv- 
ing enemies, loving all men, aiming 
to do them good bodily and spiritu- 
ally—in a word, it is to follow Christ 
as far as the disciple can follow his 
Lord, in piety toward God, in benev- 
olence toward man. When Peter ex- 
claimed, “I know not the man,” he 
laid down his cross. When Paul de- 
elared, “I am ready, not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for 
the name of the Lord Jesus,” he ex- 
pressed his willingness to take up his 
sross, and his delight therein. 

The Christian’s proper work is to 
bear the cross. This is his calling, 
his trade, or profession. It is the 
business of a watchmaker to make 
watches; it is the business of the 
Christian to bear the cross as above, 
at home, abroad, in the shop, in the 
store, in the market-place, or in the 
field. By reason of corruption within, 
of opposition without, of the malice 
of the wicked one, the burden is some- 
times a heavy one, but strength will 
increase by practice. He has many 
discouragements, many solicitations 
to lay it aside. It sometimes presses 
heavily upon him, but the sight of | 
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the crown inspires him with fresh 
vigor, he glows, and bounds along 
the heavenly road. By the cross, 
zt. é. by his conduct, the Christian is 
distinguished from the lover of the 
world. While he bears the cross, the 
cross will bear him. It will guide 
him through labyrinths of darkness. 
As a shield, it will protect him in 
dangerous conflicts. 

Among the Romans, criminals about 
to be crucified, were compelled to bear 
their own cross to the place of exe- 
cution; but the Christian bears his to 
the place of triumph. If it should 
prove at any time so heavy as to crush 
him down to death, as did Stephen’s, 
like him he beholds the heavens 
opened, the King in his beauty, and 
the crown of celestial glory. He 
comes off more than a conqueror. 


“©, may I triumph so, when all my conflict’s 
ast, 
And dying, find my latest foe under my feet 
at last.” 


Who suffer with our Master here, 

We shall before his face appear, 
And by his side sit down; 

To patient faith the prize is sure; 

And all that to the end endure 
The cross shall wear the crown 


In hope of that ecstatic pause, 

Jesus, we now sustain the cross, 
And at thy footstool fall; 

Till thou our hidden life reveal, 

Till thou our ravish’d spirits fill, 
And God is All in All 
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WORLDLY HONOR. 
Lo! here are honors, floating in the breeze, And grasp the phantom that before them flies; 
That wafts them changeful o’er the land and seas: | In blood-red garb, the butchering-knife one bears 
The air-inflated bubbles pass along, Nor friend, nor foe, if in his way, he spares. 
Attract the gaze, and fascinate the throng; All this for what? For what this vast outlay? 
Away they go, pursuing and pursued, This sum infinite, squandered every day? 
O’erleap all bounds, the legal and the good; Of those thus fool’d, some answer in despair, 
Through fields of fire, and seas of blood and woe, | “ We clasp'd the phantoms, and we found them 
Through broken hearts, and. blasted hopes they air,” 
go. Not so the honors that from God descend, 
Jn others’ carcass, see! they strive to rise, Substantial pure, and lasting without end. 
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This emblem is a representation of | Numbers are seen pressing after them 
the vain pursuits of mankind. Hon-/| with all their mind and strength, and 
ors, titles, and fame are borne upon | in their haste to possess them, they 
the wings of the wind, which is ever) sacrifice all that is good and holy, 
changing, as are the sources from | all that is benevolent and divine. 
whence worldly honors are derived.' One, with his tongue, assails the 
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character of the pious and the wise; 
another, with his pen dipped in gall, 
attacks the reputation of a suspected 
rival; others, as seen in the emblem, 
hew down with the sword those who 
stand in their path, and, trampling 
on the bleeding body of the victim, 
strive to obtain the object of their de- 
sires; while the shrieks of the wound- 
ed, the groans of the dying, the tears 
of the widow, and the sobs of orphans 
seem only to add wings to the speed 
of ambition. 

It often costs them much to enable 
them to accomplish their ends. They 
expend peace of conscience, ease, and 
often life itself. . Nay, the soul’s sal- 
vation—the favor of God, eternal life, 
immortality in heaven, are exchanged 
for this empty nothing. The peace 
and happiness of others, of millions, 
with their lives, fortunes, and des- 
tinies, are thrown away for the same 
worthless object. 

Perhaps the reader will say, “Sure- 
ly, a thing that costs so much must 
be valuable?” True wisdom con- 
demns such things as valueless, and 
true wisdom is justified of all her 
children. The little boy who left his 
satchel and his school to run after the 
rainbow, expecting to catch it, was a 
philosopher compared to the idiots in 
the picture. 

Alexander, called the “Great,” 
bought the title of “Son of Jupiter” 
for the consideration of many lives of 
his followers, and enduring much fa- 
tigue while passing through burning 


mighty kings and warriors, he attain- 
ed the pinnacle of honor and fame, 
and adding to his own dominions the 
rest of the earth, he became master 
of the world, and then—he wept be- 
cause there were no more worlds to 
conquer; and, at the age of thirty- 
two, died in a drunken fit, and was 
laid in-a drunkard’s grave. He left 
his extensive empire a legacy of de- 
solation to mankind. 

How different the honors which 
come from above! The Almighty 
Savior, Jesus, hath ascended up on 
high; he hath received gifts for men— 
honors, titles, and fame—in abun- 
dance. The saints, who are the ex- 
cellent of the earth, God delighteth 
to honor. Angels are their body- 
guard, the Savior is their friend. He 
confers on them the title of “ Sons of 
God,” of “Kings and Priests,” who 
shall possess a kingdom that shall en- 
dure forever. Their fame is immortal: 
the righteous shall be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance. 

The honors of earth come from in- 
constant mortals; the honors which 
are spiritual flow from the unchange- 
able Jehovah. The honors of earth 
are sought by trampling on the rights 
of others; the honors of God are 
sought by the increase of human hap- 
piness. Earthly honors are unsatis- 
factory when obtained; the honors of 
God fill the soul with bliss. Earthly 
honors are transitory, like the source 
from whence they spring; the honcrs 
of heaven are abiding, like their Di- 


and distant climes. After conquering | vine Author. 
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MATTHEW, 
Chap. xiii: 
verse 43, 


2 CORINTH’NS, 
Chap. v: 
" erse 4. 


PSALM, 
Vy: 
verse 6, 


l PETER: 
Chap. i: 
verse 8, 


jASNL 
Chap. i: 
verse 23, 


HEAVENLY DESIRE. 


BrHoLD the Christian where he doubtful stands, 

Fast bound to Friends by blooming roseate bands; 

He feels the touch of love on earth below, 

And yet to heaven straightway would gladly 
£0; 

For them, more needful longer here to stay, 

For him, far better thus to soar away. 

As when safe-anchored in some foreign bay, 

The ship of merchandise may proudly lay; 


The Captain’s cleared, with passport, to set sail, 

He longs for home, and courts the coming gale. 

The general interests of the firm demand 

His longer service in that far-off land; 

He fain would weigh, and homeward point his 
prow, 

Yet to his duty would sukmissive bow; 

This done, he'll trip, and loose the flowing sail, 

And homeward scud before the sounding gale. 


The engraving represents an affec- 
tionate Father, who, though standing 
on the world, and bound with the 
strong cord of affection, yet looks 
upward, evidently longing to depart 
and be with Christ, which, as the 
Apostle says, is far better. Though 
he may feel this, yet oftentimes he 


of love to remain with the objects of 
his affection here on the earth, to 
whom his stay at present seems need- 
ful. He, however, doe: ‘ot consider 
this world as his abiding-place; he 
has it beneath his feet; he is looking 
upward, and waiting for his transla- 
tion to one above. 


feels strongly bound with the cords! Thus the Christian stands ready 
‘ 
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prepared, and longs to depart and be 
with Christ; but the interests of earth 
exercise an influence over him and 
bind him down with the golden bands 
of affectionate love. When a sinner 
becomes a saint, his relations become 
changed, “old things have passed 
away. Behold all things have be- 
come new.” A “new heart” is given, 
filled with love to God and man. A 
new world is presented full of glori- 
vus realities, substantial and eternal. 
A new God is given, Jehovah is his 
oame. He formerly worshiped the 
gods of this world. A new Savior is 
embraced, who is the “altogether 
lovely.” New companions, the no- 
blest, the wisest, and the best. He is 
the subject of another King, one 
Jesus; the citizen of another city 
which is out of sight, whose Builder 
and Maker is God; the heir of an in- 
heritance, which is incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and which fadeth not away. 
No wonder, then, if he should often- 
times desire to depart in order to pos- 
sess all this happiness. Wandering 
on earth, “here he has no abiding 
city;” a stranger and pilgrim as all 
his fathers were. Nevertheless, he 
has interests, affections, and duties of 
an earthly kind; these have a weighty 
claim upon him; they-are connected 
with God and éternity. The religion 
of the Bible, while it strengthens the 
powers of the intellect. and sanctifies 
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the soul, does also increase the power 
of natural affection, and makes us 
capable of the most lively emotions. 

The true minister of the Gospel, 
like the great Apostle, would cheer- 
fully lay down his work and away to 
Jesus, but the interests of his master 
demand that he should stay, and build 
up the waste places of Jerusalem; 
therefore, he says, “All the days of 
my appointed time will I wait till my 
change come.” 

The pious parent, when visited by 
sickness, would fain regard it as a 
call to heaven, but the dear pledges 
of love are weeping round the bed- 


| side, and their youthful state demands 


a faithful guardian. He can only say, 
“T am in a strait betwixt two, hav- 
ing a desire to depart and be with 
Christ, which is far better. Never- 
theless, to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for you; the will of the Lord 
be done.” 


“ How happy is the pilgrim’s lot! 
How free from every groveling thought. 
From worldly hope and fear! 
Confined to neither court nor cell, 
His soul disdains on earth to dwell, 
He only sojourns here. 


“Nothing on earth I call my own: 
A stranger to the world, unknown, 
J all their wealth despise; 
I trample on their whole delight, 
And seek a country out of sight, 
A country in the skies.” — Wesley. 


A | 
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THE FATAL CURRENT. 


See! where the fatal current, broad and deep, 
Rofls its swift waters down the awful steep; 
While from below the steaming clouds arise, 
And spread and mingle with the distant skies; 
Two men, behold! near the tremendous verge, 
A moment sinks them ’neath the boiling surge, 


The engraving shows the fatal cur- 
cent hurrying on its rolling waters to 
the dread abyss; see where the boil- 
ing cataract sends forth its cloudy 
vapors; like volumes of thick smoke, 
they rise and mingle with the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. On the stream, 
and near the fatal gulf, two men are 
seen in their frail barks. The one on 
the left hand, knowing his danger, 
pulls with all his might. Life is at 


One rows for life, he pulls with all his strength 
And from the danger well escapes at length: 
The other stops, lays in his oars to drink, 

While nearer lrawing to the dreadful brink; 
His jeers ana taunts he still persists to throw. 
And sinks unaided down the gulf below. 


stake; he stems the current. By dint 
of mighty, persevering effort, he es- 
capes the vortex, and gets beyond the 
reach of danger. 

The one on the right, careless 
and unconcerned, suffers his little 
boat to glide down the stream; he 
dreams not of danger. See! he has 
laid in his oars, he is drowning thought 
oy drinking the intoxicating draught. 
He points the finger of scorn at hie 
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more thoughtful and laborious com- 
panion. Notwithstanding his uncon- 
cern, the stream-bears him onward; 
nearer and nearer he draws toward 
the awful brink; on, and on he drifts, 
till all at once, over he goes, and sinks 
into the roaring, boiling gulf below. 

The above is an emblem of what 
follows: The gulf, with its rising 
curling vapors, may represent the 
regions of the damned, where the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up 
forever and ever. 

The fatal current signifies the 
“ course of this world” leading there- 
into; the streams of sin that eventu- 
ally lead to the gates of death. The 
man on the left, rowing against tide, 
represents those who stem the tor- 
rents of sin, who oppose themselves 
to the course of this world, “no longer 
fulfilling the lusts of the flesh, nor of 
the mind.” Eternal life is at stake; 
they agonize that they may prevail; 
they endure to the end, and are saved. 

The other, on the right, represents 
one who is indifferent about salvation, 
who indulges in sin and folly, and 
who even ridicules others who are 
striving to serve God. He endeavors 
to drown his conscience by drinking 
larger draughts of sin, and by plung- 
ing deeper into crime, till, carried 
onward by the ruling powers of evil, 
he approaches the horrible gulf, into 
which he falls, and is lost forever. 


Dead fish may frequently be seen 
floating down with the tide. The live 
fish alone stem the torrent, and swim 
against the stream. So those dead in 
trespasses and in sins, follow the course 
of this world; they are borne unre- 


sistingly down the fatal stream. But 


those who are alive spiritually, those 
whom God hath quickened, oppose 
the torrent, make headway against it, 
and, by divine assistance, work out 
their own salvation, full, and for- 
ever. 

The patriarch Noah had, in his 
day, to swim against the stream. The 
floodgates of sin were opened; the 
turgid waters rolled down with fear- 
ful violence; truth and justice were 
well-nigh swept from the face of the 
earth. Manfully did he resist the de- 
scending torrent. Like a rock, he 
remained immovable, and opposed the 
overflowings of ungodliness. He was 
preserved. 

God himself bore testimony to his 
righteousness. He was crowned with 
Divine approbation, and permitted to 
see the Bow of Promise. At the same 
time, the multitude, neglecting to stem 
the tide, were borne away by the waves 
thereof, “down to the gulf of black 
despair.” 


When wildly on rolls sin’s broad tide 
To caverns of despair, 

May I be found on virtue’s side, 
And meet it without fear. 
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Tue pleasures of a summer’s day prevail, 

And tempt the youth to hoist the flowing sail: 
The river, placid, rolls its waves along. 

He glides exulting, like the notes of song; 

But soon a cloud, dark, brooding, mounts on high, 
A tempest threatens, soon it fills the sky; 

He strikes his sail, and plies the lab’ring oar, 
If haply he may reach the wished-for shore: 
Now booming thunders shake the solid ground, 
And angry lightnings fitful flame around: 

The rains, descending, now begin to lave, 


“SALVATION BY FAITH 


The winds come dancing o’er the rippling wave, 
The stream still bears him from the distant shore. 
Appalled he hears the cataract’s dreadful roar. 
To stay on board is death—he leaps. The wave 
Still bears him onward to the yawning grave. 
Just as he reaches the terrific brink, 

O’er which, if plunged, he must forever sink. 
The king from his fair palace hastens down— 

A king who wears far more than regal crown~ 
He saw his plight, nor feared the thunders’ roar, 
He threw the ROPE AND DREW him safe on shore. 


A young man, tempted by the de- 
lightful stillness of a summer’s day, 
launches his little boat, and spreads 
his sail. The light winds spring up, 
and bear him some distance from the 
Jand, but he regards it not; the scen- 


ery is lovely, the banks of the river 
are clad in the beautiful robes of the 
season; all conspire to make him en- 
joy his sail. But his pleasure is short- 
ived; a storm arises, he strikes sail, 
and attempts to make the shore by 
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rowing, but he can not succeed. The 
eddying winds keep him in the mid- 
dle of the stream; he drifts down to 
the place where there is a tremendous 
cataract; he hears the dreadful roar- 
ing thereof; his heart sinks within 
him. What shall he do? To stay in 
the boat is death; he can not swim 
if he leaps out, yet he thinks it is the 
best course. He jumps overboard; 
still he continues to drift toward the 
awful gulf. But just as he is going 
over, one comes to the rescue. The 
king, who had been watching him 
from his palace on the hill, hastens 
through the pelting storm down to 
the river-side, and, throwing him a 
rope, draws him safe to land. 

This emblem sets forth the glorious 
doctrine of Salvation by Faith. The 
drowning man represents the sinner 
in his sins. The fearful tempest— 
the anguish of his soul, occasioned 
by the terrors of God’s violated Law. 
The forsaken boat—his self-righteous- 
ness. The King who flies to his help— 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Laying hold 
of the rope—Faith. His arrival on 
shore—Salvation. And as the indi- 
vidual rescued would most assuredly 
ascribe the merit of his deliverance to 


the prince upon the bank, and by no 
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means to himself for seizing the rope, 
so every sinner saved by Faith will, 
despising self, give the glory of his 
salvation to Christ. As the rope con- 
nected the man dying in the waters 
with the man living on the land, so 
Faith unites the sinner to Christ. 
The power or ability to believe is the 
gift of God, but man is responsible 
for the use of the power. He must 
lay hold of the rope. God does not 
repent for man, neither does He be- 
lieve for him, yet man has nothing 
whereof to glory. By grace he is 
saved through Faith, and that not of 
of himself. God worketh in him both 
to will and to do. 


“With pitying eyes the Prince of Peace 
Beheld our helpless grief; 
He saw, and O, amazing love! 
He ran to our relief. 


“Down from the shining seats above, 
With joyful haste he fied, 
Enter’d the grave in mortal flesh, 
And dwelt among the dead. 


“O, for this love, let rocks and hills 
Their lasting silence break, 
And all harmonious human tongues 
The Savior’s praises speak. 


“ Angels, assist our mighty joys, 
Strike loud your harps of gold; 
But when you raise your highest notes, 
His love can ne'er be told.” 
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SIMPLICITY, OR WANT OF UNDERSTANDING. 


Be not children in understanding. 1 Cor. xiv: 20. 


DEEP in a meadow of rich verdure green, 

A simple child of beauteous form is seen; 
Pleased with the serpent’s fascinating charms, 
She fondly takes it to her circling arms; 

Nor of the brilliant snake thinks aught of fear, 
Though death among its charms lies lurking there. 
But when the cricket’s harmless form appears, 


She’s much affrighted, and bursts forth in tears: 
Although its merry chirp no dangers bring, 

Nor in its homely shape e’er wears a sting. 
Just so the youth, deceived by beauty’s form, 
Nor knows that roses always bear a thorn. 
Choose then for mates alone the good and wise, 
And learn the homely never to despise. 


The engraving shows a little child, 
all alone in a field. In its simplicity 
it fondles a deadly serpent; attracted 
by its brilliant and shining colors, the 
artless child takes hold of it without 
fear. She is about to take it to her 
bosom, when the cricket’s merry chirp 
is heard; sheis startled. In a moment 
the lively insect, with one spring, 
stands before her. Now she cries out 
for fear; she is zreatly terrified. Thus, 


in her simplicity, she courts death, and 
embraces it; while she is frightened 
at homeliness, accompanied by inno- 
cence and song. 

This is an emblem of the young 
and inexperienced. The term simple, 
or simplicity, has a twofold meaning 
in Scripture. There are ‘the simple” 
whom “the Lord preserveth,” and 
“the simple” who “ pass on and are 
punished.” In the first instance, it 
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signifies sincerity, innocence; in the 
second, folly, or want of understand- 
ing. It may, therefore, be applied to 
the young, and the inconsiderate of 
all ages, who, for want of knowledge 
and experience, act without consider- 
ing the consequences of their actions. 

The youth knows not how to judge 
of objects that present themselves be- 
fore him. Inexperienced, he knows 
not how to choose aright. He is in 
constant danger of putting evil for 
good, and good for evil; bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter. Hence, 
he needs the instruction of God’s 
Holy Word to enable him to discern 
the things that are excellent; to prove 
all things, and hold fast that which 
is good. Above all, he needs the en- 
lightening influences of the Holy 
Spirit to “give him understanding,” 
and guide him into all truth. 

This want of understanding, more- 
over, displays itself in the wrong 
choice that is often made of com- 
panions; while the homely person, 
who may have much of wisdom and 
goodness, is rejected, the accomplished 
villain is selected as a bosom friend. 
The youth, deceived by his showy 
exterior and smooth tongue, unbosoms 
himself to him without reserve. The 
villain laughs at his simplicity, be- 
trays his confidence, and leads him 
into ruin irreparable. 

Hence, how necessary it is that the 
inexperienced youth should seek the 
counsel of the aged and the wise, and 


follow the godly admonitions of par- 
ents and guardians. This would save 
them many a false step, and much 
misery in after-life. 

Appearances are deceitful. The 
ignus-fatuus looks like a friendly light, 
but it betrays the unwary traveler 
down to the secret chambers of death. 
Poisoned berries sometimes look like 
tempting grapes; ice, though it may 
seem firm, oftentimes breaks in, and 
plunges the rash youth into a watery 
grave; wine, when it giveth its color 
in the cup, at the last it biteth like 
a serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 
It was when Eve saw that the tree 
was pleasant to the eyes, that she 
took of the fruit thereof, by which 
act she lost: Eden, and brought death 
into our world, and all our woe. 

If, then, an act seem to be right, be 
sure it is so before you doit. If any 
thing appears to be good, be sure it 
is so before you-touch it. If any of 
your acquaintance seem to be virtu- 
ous, be sure they are so ere you take 
them for bosom friends. ‘“ The simple 
pass on and are punished ; but he that 
trusteth in the Lord shall be deliv- 
ered.” 


“Ye simple souls that stray 
Far from the paths of peace, 
That lonely, unfrequented way 
To life and happiness; 
Why will ye folly love, 
And throng the downward road, 
And hate the wisdom from above, 
And mock the sons of God?” 
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PSALM, —— PSALM, 
XXV: oe eet cix: 
verse 19, = —_ verse 2, 
PSALM, 2 CORINTH'S 
XXXVili: Chap. iv: 
verse 19. verse 9. 

2 TIMOTHY, ( HEBREWS, 
Chap. iii: Chap, x: 
verse 12. verse 382. 

JOHN, PSALM, 
Chap. xv: exviii: 
verse 20. verse 11. 

J Z Za 
i) 1G : ane \ 7, 4 
PSALM, eZ [BE >» a PSALM, 
lvii: / / tif EFS lv: 
4 Vf Yg == 6 
verse 4, SINE : 
Zaxs verse 
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Lo! where the Christian walks in sore distress, 
While various evils round about him press, 
Fierce persecution as a wild bull found, 

With rage he roars and tears the solid ground; 
The mean backbiter, like a snarling cur, 
Assails behind, his character to slur; 

Slander, grown bold, in form of wolf appears, 
Ravening for prey, the innocent he tears: 


The engraving shows a poor man 
in great distress. Far from home, 
and apparently unprotected, he is be- 
set with enemies on every side. He 
knows not which way to turn. Be- 
hind, he fears the bellowing of the 
furious bull, maddened with rage, 
threatening to overtake and destroy 
bim; while the dastard cur yelps after 


THE PERSECUTED CHRISTIAN. 


Foran Anes 


The adder envy lies along his path, 

And works in secret with its sting of death; 
Fraud, like the crocodile, now lays his snares, 
To catch the unsuspecting unawares; 
Oppression, outrage, is the lion mad, 

When naught but blood his cruel heart oan glad; 
For dove-like wings the Christian prays, oppress’d, 
To fly to mansions of eternal rest. 


him, close at his heels. Before him 
is the ferocious lion, gloating himself 
with the blood of his innocent victim; 
while the adder. coils itself about his 
path, ready to pierce him with its 
deadly sting. On one hand is seen 
the hungry wolf, ravening for prey; 
on the other, the insidious crocodile, 
waiting to seize upon him, and drag 
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him down to his den of rushes. In 
this hopeless condition, he longs for 
the wings of the dove which he sees 
flying over his head, for then he would 
escape them all; he would fly away 
from the forest of wild beasts to the 
open wilderness; there would he be 
at rest. 

This is an emblem of what the 
Christian oftentimes has to suffer 
while passing through this world to 
his eternal home. Sometimes perse- 
cution, like the mad dull and furious 
lion seen in the picture, rages, and 

_threatens to destroy Christianity itself, 
and to blot out the remembrance of 
it from the earth. The prophet 
Daniel was thus assailed, and cast 
into a den of lions. The early Chris- 
tians were subjected to ten fierce and 
bloody persecutions, which terminated 
not until the Church had lost its char- 
acter for holiness. 

In the short reign of the bloody 
Queen Mary (about five years), of fire- 
and-fagot memory, persecution in this 
form devoured 277 persons, among 
whom were 5 bishops, 21 clergymen, 
8 gentlemen of fortune, 84 tradesmen, 
100 husbandmen, 55 women, and 4 
children. These wereall burned alive, 
besides numerous conriscations, ete. 

Persecution, however, exists very 
frequently in a different form from 
the above. The backbiter plies his 
mean, cowardly trade, in order to in- 
jure the character of the righteous. 

he barking, snarling cur is thé most 
useless of the dog kind; so the back- 
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| biter is the most despicable among 
men. Yet 1s he able, oftentimes, to 
vex the soul of the pious. 

Sometimes slander, grown bold, 
uke a hungry wolf, attacks the repu- 
tation of the man of God, as Shimel 
assailed David in the day of his ad- 
versity; or, like a hyena, it will ran- 
sack the grave, and defame the dead. 

| This creature is considered the most 
‘ferocious and untamable of all ani- 
mals. It follows the flocks, ravages 
| the sheep-folds, and, when destitute 
|ot other provisions, will burrow into 
graves, and devour putrid human 
bodies that have long been buried. 

Envy is known to plot in secret the 
destruction of that excellence she can 
not reach; while fraud takes advan- 
tage of the unsuspecting child of God, 
and seeks to draw him into sin and 
trouble. In the midst of his perse- 


.| cutions, the Christian would fain bor- 


i row the wings of the dove, and seek 
, refuge in some vast wilderness, “some 
; boundless contiguity of shade,” or, 
rather, the wings of some heavenly 
cherub; then would he fly to man- 
sions of eternal repose, “ where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and 
! where the weary are forever at rest.” 


“ When rising floods my soul o’erflow, 
When sinks my heart in waves of woe, 
Jesus, thy timely aid impart, 

And raise my head, and cheer my heart. 


~“ Tf rough and stormy be the way, 
My strength proportion to my day, 
Till toil, and grief, and pain shall cease, 
Where all is calm, and joy, and peace.’ 
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2 CORINTH'NS, ZY 


ACTS, 
Chap. v: Chap. xx 
verse 4, verse 23. 
ROMANS, JOHN, 
Chap. viii: Chap. xvi 
verse 21. verse 33. 
HEBREWS, JOB, 
Chap. ii: Chap. xxi 
verse 16. verse 3, 
GALATIANS, PSALM 
Chap. iv: exlii: 
verse 3. verse %, 


O, wretched man that Iam! 
this death? Rom. vii: 34. 


Horror of horrors! what a sight is here! 

Life linked with death, in terror and despair, 
Thus cruel tyrants, when they won the field, 
Were wont to punish those compell’d to yield. 
The wounded captive, writhing still with pain, 
Was made to wear the adamantine chain, 

That round the limbs of one new slain was led, 
And bound the living to the putrid dead, 

Till, choked with stench, the lingering victim lay, 
And breathed in agony his life away. 

Tis thus the soul, enlighten’d by the word, 
Descries the path that upward leads to God; 
And fain would run, but feels a galling chain, 


== — 


BONDAGE. 


Who shall deliver me from the body of 


That quickly drags him to the world again. 

Corruption’s body opens to his eye, 

He sees the cause, but oh! he can not fly. 

Who, who? he asks, with trembling, struggin: 
breath, 

Will save me from this fearful mass of death! 

He calls on Moses now to break his chain, 

Moses is deaf—he calls on him in vain; 

He calls on Jesus—wondrous name!—he hears, 

And breaks his chain, and scatters all hi 
fears. 

Now, like the bird that from its prison flies, 

On wings of love soars upward to the skies. 


This engraving represents the hor- 
rid custom of ancient tyrants, who, 
in order to strike terror into the 
hearts of their enemies, invented a 
mode of punishment more terrible 
than death itself. They chained the 


living prisoner to the body of a dead 
person. Virgil, referring to this mon- 
strous practice, says: “The tyran‘ 
inflicted a punishment hitherto un- 
heard of; they bound the living to 
the dead. limb to limb, and face to 
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face, until suffocated with the abom- 
inable stench; in loathsome embraces 
they gave up the ghost.” This mode 
of torture was considered more ap- 
palling than that of burning alive, 
breaking upon the rack, or even cru- 
cifixion itself. 

It is, no doubt, to this custom that 
the Apostle Paul alludes in his Epis- 
tle to the Romans. No other image 
could so well illustrate his meaning. 
His readers were familiar with it. 
Peter, sleeping in the prison, bound 
with chains to the bodies of_two-tive 
men, would not suit the apostle’s pur- 
pose. It is very important that we 
try to make out his meaning. I am 
brought, he says, into “ captivity to 
the law of sin,’ and wounded, con- 

uered, and chained to this body of 
eath. The soul is under the law or 
power of sin, and chained to a body 
of death—a mass of corruption. An 
evil heart, unholy passions, depraved 
affections predominate. The light of 
the Holy Spirit shines into the soul, 
and the man discovers that the law 
of God is holy, just, and good, and 
fain would keep it; that God himself 
is indeed altogether lovely, and he 
would acquaint himself with him. 
He now sees the path that leads to 
endless life, and he desires to walk in 
it. But when he would do good, evil 
is present with him; when he would 
approach the seat of Divine perfec- 
tions, something keeps him back; 
when he would walk in the path of 
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life, he finds himself enchained. Now 
he follows the links of his chain, and 
discovers the body of corruption to 
which it is secured. 

He tries to free himself by some 
good things he did years ago; this 
only makes the case worse. He calls 
on his friends for help; but vain is 
the help of man. He calls upon 
Moses, he tries to reform his outward 
deportment; but by “the deeds of 
the law” he can not extricate him- 
self. At length, in the bitterness of 
his soul, he exclaims, “O, wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from this body of death?” And now 
the angel of mercy directs him to the 
Breaker of chains, the Abolisher of 
death, the Conqueror of the grave, 
the glorious Giver of life and immor- 
tality—Jesus Emanuel, God with us. 
The Savior is propitious, deliverance 
is obtained, and the soul, like a bird 
escaped from the snare of the fowler, 
sings triumphantly: 


“ What though I could not break my chain, 
Or eer cast off my load, 
The things impossible to men, 
Are possible to God.” 


“ Love only can the conquest win, 
The strength of sin subdue, 
(Mine own unconquerable sin) 
And form my soul anew. 


“Faith, mighty Faith, the promise sees, 
And looks to that alone: 
Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries, ‘It shall be done,.’” 
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AMOS, 
aL, Chap. vi: 
Chap. xvi: verses 1-8. 
verse 24. 
————— 
LUKE, 
Chap. xvi: 
2 TIMOTHY, verse 25, 
Chap. ii: 
verse 3. 
EPHESIANS, 
> Chap. vi: 
verse 8. 
ROMANS, 
Chap. viii: 
verse 13. AMOS, 
Chap. v: 
verse 19, 
LUKE; R 
Chap. xii: PROVERBS, 
verses 19, 20. Chap. xvi: 
verse 20. 
DANGER OF SELF-INDULGENCE, 
Wira cheerful step, at blush of early day, | The traveler, wounded, in the forest dies. 
The traveler began his arduous way; Thus some begin to run the Christian race, 
He seeks at noon some pleasant, cool retreat, And for awhile keep up a steady pace; 
Where he may shelter from the noontide heat. Till soft indulgence near their path lays wait, . 
But oh! beneath a tuft of flowery green, And spreads deceitfully her pleasing bait; 
A poisonous serpent slily lurks unseen; O’ercome by sloth, to sin they fall a prey, 
With deadly aim he from his covert flies, And never more pursue the good old way. 


This engraving represents a trav-| where he might while away a few 
eler fatally bitten by a serpent. With hours. At a little distance from the 
alight heart and a firm step hestarted path, he discovered a pleasant, shady 
on his journey at early dawn. Every grove. For a moment he hesitated; 
thing looked lovely around him; he but his love of ease prevailed. Now 
thought of nothing but success. He he forgets every thing except his pres- 
journeyed on very well until the hour ent convenience; he enters the grove; 
of noon arrived, when he began to he is delighted with its cool air and 
grow somewhat tired. He looked agreeable fragrance. 
round for some cool, sequestered spot,, Suddenly he is bitten to the quick. 
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A serpent, concealed hitherto in the 
grass, fixes in his flesh its poisonous 
fang; the wound is mortal; his life’s 
blood is poisoned; fires intolerable 
course through his veins. He now 
repents of his folly; he wishes he had 
borne the heat of the day. The venom 
reaches his heart; he thinks of home 
and friends; his spirits sink, his head 
swims, his eyes—they close in death. 
The leaves of autumn are strewn 
around him, and the place that knew 
him knows him now no more forever. 

This is an emblem of the danger 
of self-indulgence. With alacrity and 
delight the convert sets out on his 
journey to the kingdom of heaven. 
He anticipates the pleasures he will 
meet with on his arrival. He thinks 
not of the dangers of the road, nor 
of his own besetments. For awhile 
he makes rapid progress. By and 
by persecution and trouble come upon 
him; he grows weary. He looks 
round for some other way, that has 
in it less of danger and difficulty. 
Soon he discovers one’ apparently 
more easy and pleasing to flesh and 
blood. For awhile he stands in doubt; 
his love of self-indulgence overcomes 
him. ‘“ He will not endure hardness 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
He enters the forbidden path. Now 
all seems pleasant and delightful. 
The pleasures of the road lull to sleep 
his spiritual senses. Sin, now like a 


serpent, assails him; he has now no- 
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strength to resist; he falls a victim to 
his folly; guilt and remorse now sting 
him to the quick. “ Fool that I was,” 
he exclaims. “O! that I had con- 
tinued in the path of duty.” It is 
too late. Wretched man, self-indul- 
gence has proved his ruin. 

The disobedient prophet fell a vic- 
tim to self-indulgence, when he turned 
aside to “eat bread and drink water,” 
and a lion met him by the way and 
slew him. The five foolish virgins, 
also, who ‘“slumbered and _ slept,” 
when they ought to have been watch- 
ing, fell by the same insidious foe. 
They awoke in outer darkness, and 
found the door of the kingdom of 
heaven fast closed against them for- 
ever. 

“Tf any man will be my disciple,” 
said the Savior, “ let him deny himself, 
take up his cross, and follow me.” ‘To 
them who by patient continuance in 
well-doing seek for glory, and honor, 
and immortality, eternal life. “He 
that endureth to the end, the same shall 
be saved.” 


“ Deny thyself, and take thy cross, 
Is the Redeemer’s great command | 
Nature must count her gold but dross, 
If she would gain this heavenly land. 


“The fearful soul that tires and faints, 
And walks the ways of God no more, 
Is but esteem’d almost a saint, 
And makes his own destruction sure.' 
Dr. Watts, 


’ 
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PROVERBS, THESSa LO’NS, 
Chap. vi: Chap. v: 
verse 9. verse 3. 
PROVERBS, ACTS, 
Chap. x: Chap. ili: 
verse 5. verse 23. 
THESSALO'NS, PSALM 
Chap. v: lxxili: 
verse 6. verse 18. 
KPHESIANS, ROMANS, 
Chap. v: Chap. viii: 
verse 14. verse 6. 


CARNAL SECURITY. 


Surely thou didst set them in slippery places; thou castedst them 
down into destruction. Ps, lvxiii: 18. 


Srx here portrayed, a gently-rising ground, A youth lies sleeping on the roseate bed, 

With tulips gay, and blooming roses crowned; Heedless of dangers, thus to ruin led; 

Where flowers of various hues, or gay, or fair, A horrid gulf of thickest night is there, 

Mingle their sweetness with the balmy air; Where hope ne’er comes, but darkness and despair, 
While woodland minstrels stoop upon the wing, | A turn—a move—and in the gulf he’ll roll 
Attune their notes, and softest carols sing; Where fiery billows prey upon the soul. 


It is by ascending “a gently-rising | modifications. It allures, that it may 
ground,” and not by overleaping the| betray and destroy. It meets the 
abrupt precipices, that the youth at-| youth with smiles only, that it may 
tains his dangerous position—his bad | plunge a dagger more surely in the 
eminence. “Sin is first pleasing, then} heart. It promises to the gambler, 
easy, then delightful, then contirmed;|the robber, and murderer, wealth, 
then the man is impenitent, then he} pleasure, kingdoms. But having filled 
is obstinate, then he resolves never to|the cup of hope to the brim, with 
repent, and then he is damned.” | cruel mocking it is exchanged for the 

Sin possesses a peculiar faculty to | chalice of despair. 
deceive; this is true of sin in all its! Sin adapts itself to the various de 
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praved appetites or propensities of 
man. To all its votaries it promiseth 
the pleasures of this life. But “the 
wages of sin is death.” To all like- 
wise it offers perfect security, crying 
peace, safety, when sudden destruc- 
tion is at hand. 

As sin is thus deceptive in its pro- 
mises, and fatal in its results, so also 
is it in its influence on the human 
mind. It blinds the eyes, it hardens 
the heart, it sears the conscience, it 
fascinates the imagination, it perverts 
the judgment, it gives a wrong bias 
to the will, it effaces from the mem- 
ory recollections of the beautiful and 
the good. In a word, it throws the 
pall of the grave over the whole man, 
and hides from his view, his guilt, 
his danger, and his immortality. 

The man is now wrapped in the 
mantle of “carnal security; he is in- 
sensible to all around him. The path 
of sinful pleasure is strewed with Plu- 
tonian flowers. They breathe the odor 
of the pit, stupifying to the senses. 
The bewitching music of the great 
enchanter, casts the soul into a deep 
sleep. It is like the sleep of the grave. 

Perhaps he is dreaming of happi- 
ness that he will never enjoy; per- 
haps of home, that he shall never be- 
hold; or of friends, whom he shall 
embrace no more forever. In the 


midst of his dreams of delight, the 
bow of the Almighty is strung; the 


arrow is made ready, the dart of death 
is uplifted, ready to fall upon the un- 
conscious victim; the pit has opened 
its mouth to receive the prey. No- 
thing but the voice of God can arouse 
him from his lethargy. 

“ What meanest thou, O sleeper! 
Arise and call upon God, if so be that 
thou perish not. Awake, thou that 
sleepest; and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light.” 

“Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee 
in the days of thy youth; walk thou 
in the ways of thy heart, and in the 
sight of thy eyes. But know, that 
for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment.” 


“Ye sons of Adam, vain and young, 
Indulge your eyes, indulge your tongue; 
Taste the delights your souls desire, 
And give aloose to all your fire. 


“Pursue the pleasures you design, 
And cheer your hearts with songs and wine 
Enjoy the day of mirth; but know, 
There 1s a day of judgment too. 


“God from on high beholds your thoughts, 
His book records your secret faults; 
The works of darkness you have done, 
Must all appear before the sun. 


* % * * * * * 


“The dust returns to dust again: 
The soul, in agonies of pain, 


Ascends to God, not there to dwell, 
But hears her doom, and sinks to hell” 
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PROVERBS 


Chap. xxvii: 
verse 4, 


ACTS, 
Chap. vii: 
verse 9. 


JAMES, 
Chap. iv: 
verse 5. 


PROVERBS, 
Chap. x: 
verse 12. 
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GALATIANS, 
Chap. v: 
verse 20. 


ROMANS, 
Chap. i: 
verse 29. 


TTL; 
Chap. iii: 


verse 3. 


REVELATION 
Chap. xviii: 
verse 2. 


THE THREEFOLD DEMON, OR ENVY, HATRED, AND MALICE 


Where envying and strife is, there is confusion and every evil work. 


James iii: 16. V 
who is able to stand before envy ? 


Lo! where the threefold demon stalks along, 
The work of desolation to prolong; 

Envy, and hate, and malice, all combined, 

To make afflictions, and torment mankind. 
Forward the demon strides in sullen mood, 
And chews a viper for her daily food ; 

Loaded with slanders, and with poison strong, 
She deals them largely to the gaping throng: 
Her eyes are weak, and in disorder'd plight, 
And hence a blinder to keep off the light. 


In the engraving is represented a 
threefold demon striding forward, 
with sullen pace, in order to torment 
mankind. On her back she carries a 
pack of slanders; under her arm a 
quantity of poison; thus she is thor- 
oughly furnished for her hellish work. 

5 


Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous; but 


Prov. 27; 4 


To show that from without proceeds her pain 
She leans with anguish on a thorny cane: 
At others’ excellence she pines straightway, 
Hate brings her malice into active play; 
Good name she tears, and scatters to the air 
All other epithets of good and fair: 

A spotless character wherever found, 

With hate she tramples on the miry ground; 
While in her train behold a tempest rise, 
That swells and reaches to the topmost skies, 


She is chewing the flesh of a viper, 
which thus introduced in her system, 
poisons her heart’s blood, and disor- 
ders her eyesight. In her left hand 
she grasps a thorny staff; this is to 
show that she torments herself volun- 
tarily. She banquets on the destruc 
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tion of human happiness. See! how 
she tramples upon character, and scat- 
ters to the four winds the reputation 
of others. She leaves behind her, and 
following in her train, a gathering, 
blackening tempest, surcharged with 
the “fire of hell,” soon to burst upon 
mankind. 

This emblem represents Envy, Ha- 
tred, and Malice united in one person, 
and forming a being of extraordinary 
malignity. There are many such in 
human shape—demons wearing the 
mask of human form, beings whose 
eyes are pained at the sight of either 
excellence or happiness, whose heart 
is corroded with the poison of envi- 
ous and malicious thoughts, self-tor- 
mented with the thorns of their own 
creation—beings who never smile but 
at the tears of others, whose hellish 
joy consists in the wreck of human 

appiness, and whose only music is 
the voice of lamentation and woe— 
beings of Satanic inspiration, They 
are always well furnished with slan- 
ders, and never want for opportunity 
toventthem. In this they copy after 
their great father, the prime enemy 
of man. When beholding the orig- 
inal of the first human pair in the 
bowers of Eden, ere he eftected their 
overthrow, 


4 _____________ Aside the devil turn’d 
For envy; yet with jealous leer malign 


Eyed them askance, and to himself thus ‘plain’d, 
‘Sight hateful, sight tormenting!’” 

There is great propriety in repre- 
senting the union of envy, hatred, and 
malice in one individual. Envy itself 
is defined to be “pain felt and ma- 
lignity conceived at the sight of ex- 
cellence or happiness.” ut when 
envy conceives, it brings forth hatred; 
and hatred, when it is finished, brings 
forth malice. We have a striking 
example of this union in the conduct 
of Joseph’s brethren toward him. 
First, “they envied him,” probably 
on account of his superior excellence; 
then “they hated him,” in conse- 
quence of the partial conduct of 
Jacob their father; and finally, in 
their malice “they sold him” for a 
slave. 

A still greater example occurs in 
the conduct of the Jews toward the 
blessed Redeemer, in whom all ex- 
cellences met, when “for envy they 
delivered him” into the hands of the 
Romans; they envied him for the 
splendor of holiness that shone around 
his path. In their hatred they ex- 
claimed, “ He hath a devil,” and in 
their bloodthirsty malice, “they cried 
out the more, saying, Let him be cru. 
cified.” 

If envy, malice, hatred reigns, 
And binds my soul with slavish chains, 


O Lord, thy heavenly love impart, 
And drive the demon from my heart, 
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ROMANS, EPHESIANS, 

Chap. x: Chap. fi: 
verses 8-17. verse 8. 
HEBREWS, GALATIANS, 

Chap. xi: Chap. vi: 
verses 1, 6. verse 14. 

TITUS, COLOSSIANS, 

Chap. i: Chap. i 

verse 3. = == verse 20 

SSS 

SSS SS 3 

1 JOHN, 1 PETER, 

Chap. v: Chap. i: 

verse 4, verse 5. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH, OR RELIGION. 
While we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 


which are not seen. 


by sight. 2 Cor. v: 7. 


Arar on the world, see where Religion stands 
And bears the open volume in her hands; 

With oyes upraised, she seeks for heavenly light 
To know its doctrines and its laws aright: 

The cross of Christ she bears, and walks abroad, 


Christian Faith or Religion is here 
represented standing upon a globe. 
This denotes that the Christian, al- 
though he is in the world, yet like a 
ship at sea, he is above the world. In 
her hands she holds the opened vol- 
ume of God’s Holy Word. She is 
looking upward, to show that she ex- 
pects light from above to shine upon 
the sacred page. With one arm she 


2 Cor. iv: 18. 


For we walk by faith, not 


And holds communion with her Father, God. 
Thus with the Christian: filled with love divine 
Above the world he soars in heavenly clime, 
The sacred cross his only hope and stay, 

The Book of Truth his guide from day to day. 


embraces the cross, signifying that 
her only hope of salvation 1s founded 
on the death of Jesus Christ. 

This is an emblem of that religion 
which God in his mercy has given to 
mankind. He who possesses it, rests 
his all—his soul and body, his time 
and his eternity—upon the atonement 
of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
While some are trusting to the mere 
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mercy of God out of Christ, and 
others to their self-righteousness, 
others again to the intercession of 
men, women, and angels, his lan- 
guage is, “Tis all my hope, and all 
my plea, for me the Savior died. 
God forbid that I should glory, save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The cross of Christ is the mighty lever 
that is to roll the world back again to 
God. All true Christians have so un- 
derstood it. 

Constantine the Great took advan- 
tage of this fact—the common faith 
of the early Christians in the power 
of the cross. When going to fight 
against Maxentius, he related to his 
army that he saw (some say’ in a 
vision) a cross in the sky, bearing 
this inscription, ev tovrw wxa, “ B 
this conquer.” It inspired the soldiers 
with courage. The cross was seen 
inscribed on every banner. The em- 
peror led his army to triumphant 
victory. 

The Holy Scriptures are very pre- 
cious to him who has true faith. He 
regards them as the words of God— 
as a divine proclamation of grace to 
man; as a record of parental love, 
as a history of his dear Redeemer, 
and of his own redemption; as the 
title-deed of his own glorious inherit- 
ance; as the only rule of his faith 
and practice. With its sacred leaves 
open before him, he looks upward 
and prays, “O, Lord, open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law.” While some 
neglect and despise the Holy Book, 


and others depend upon human creeds 
and the musty traditions of “the 
Fathers, he exclaims, “‘O, how I love 
thy law. Thy statutes have been my 
songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” 

By his faith in the cross, the Bible, _ 
the power of prayer, and the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, the Chris- 
tian overcomes the world, enjoys com- 
munion with God, becomes meet to 
be a partaker of the inheritance of 
the saints in light, and finally joins in 
the song of Moses and of the Lamb 
forever. 

Then embrace Religion, “and you 
shall be presently installed in the pos- 
session of the benefits and immuni- 
ties of the Redeemer’s purchase with- 
out deduction, and without qualifica- 
tion; you shall emerge from under the 
dark shadows of the fall, into the ef- 
fulgence of the light, and the pleni- 
tude of the joy, of a renovated, heaven- 
born nature; and the silent tide of 
oblivion shall instantly close forever 
over all your past sins, and you shall 
be immediately admitted into the 
circle of the redeemed of the Lord. 

“Your brow shall be encircled with 
a double diadem of life and righteous- 
ness; a patent to all the titles and il- 
lustrious dignities of the nobility of 
heaven shall be made out for you, 
which nothing in time or eternity 
shall alienate or rescind. Paradise 
shall unlock for you its everlasting 
gates, and you shall behold the inter- 
minable future through a vista of the 
brightest hopes, and inherit a name 
immortal in the records of glory.” 
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PSALM COLOSSIANS, 
exlvi: Chap. 1: 
verse 5. verse 5. 
PROVERBS, 2 THESSAL'’NS, 
Chap. xiv: Chap. ii: 
verse 32. verse 16. 
ROMANS, TELUS; 
Chap. v: Chap. ii: 
verses 4, 5. verse 13. 
ROMANS, ROMANS, 
hap. viii: Chap. v: 
verse 24. verse 2. 


EO u ye 


Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and stead- 


deo. 01:-19. 


fast. 


On Truth’s substantial rock, Hope takes her 
seat. 

While waves tumultuous dash against her feet; 

The sky with blackness now becomes o’erspread; 

The tempest threatens her devoted head: 

Louder, and louder still, the thunders sound; 


Hope is represented in the picture 
above as being seated upon a rock. 
Worldly hope has always some sup- 
posed foundation on which it relies. 
But Christian hope has for a founda- 
tion the rock of truth, God’s most 
holy Word. In the midst of gather- 
ing storms she is depicted looking up- 
ward; this expresses her confidence in 
God. She leans upon an anchor; this 
denotes steadfastness and trust. Hope 


For we are saved by hope. 


Rom. viii: 24. 


The lightning flings its fearful glare around; 

Creation trembles; but fast anchored there, 

Hope sits unshaken, never in despair; 

With eyes turned upward, whence her help de 
scends, 

She waits expecting, till the tempest ends. 


was compared to an anchor, by ancient 
writers. Thus Socrates expresses him- 
self: “To ground hope on a false sup- 
position, is like trusting to a weak an- 
chor.” 

The hope of heaven is represented 
by the Apostle Paul as the anchor of 
the soul. We see the propriety of this 
figure when we consider that the world 
is like a tempestuous sea, full of dan- 
gers. The course of the child of God, 
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the voyage; heaven, the port, or har- 
bor, which he expects and desires to 
gain Sometimes, when a ship rides 
at anchor, dreadful storms arise, the 
wind blows with fury, the tempest 
howls, and waves roar and beat against 
the vessel. But if the ship be what is 
termed seaworthy, that is, firm, strong- 
ly put together; if, at the same time, 
the cable be strong, and the anchor 
bites, or strikes its fluke deep into good- 
holding ground, all will be well. The 
storm may rage, rocks and quicksands 
may lie to leeward, threatening de- 
struction, yet will she be secure. It 
is true, she will have to send down 
her topmasts and yards, and keep an- 
chor-watch, yet will she ride out the 
gale. 

By this we may see the proper use 
of hope to the Christian, which is to 
keep the soul calm and secure in the 
day of adversity. Hope does not re- 
move trouble; it sustains the soul in 
the time of trouble. The anchor does 
not dispel the storm; it does not quiet 
the roaring waves, arrest the rolling 
thunder, nor bid the winds be still; 
but it enables the vessel to ride out 
the fury of the gale; it keeps her from 
being driven on the rocks of death. 
‘The most pious Christian does not find 
himself exempt from the cares and ca- 
lamities of this life, or free from the 
conflicts and difficulties of the Chris- 
tian life. He often finds himself 
“tossed upon life’s raging billows,” 
but under these circumstances the 
hope of heaven, as the anchor of the 
soul, keeps him steady. ‘“ Which 
hope we have,” says the apostle, “as 
an anchor to the soul, both sure and 
steadfast.” This hope preserves him 
from being dashed to pieces against 
the rocks of temptation, destruction, 
and despair; it at the same time im- 
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parts a delightful sense of security in 
the day of trial, a blessed sense of 
peace amid a sea of troubles. It in- 
spires fortitude and boldness in the 
cause of God. “Hope maketh not 
ashamed, because the love of God is 
shed abroad in the heart by the Holy 
Ghost, which is given unto us.” 

Among the Arabians, the water- 
melon is known by the name of 
“ batech,’ which in the Hebrew lan- 
guage signifies hope. The melon, by 
its tendrils, clings to whatever it can 
lay hold of. Just so hope; the Chris- 
tian’s hope clings to God, his prom- 
ises, his faithfulness, his love. “The 
water-melon is cultivated on the banks 
of the river Nile,’ says a traveler. 
“Tt serves the Egyptians for meat, 
drink, and medicine. It is eaten in 
abundance by even the richer sort of 
people, but the poor scarcely eat any 
thing but these.” This affords a good 
illustration. What, indeed, would life 
be without hope? 


“Man never is, but always to be blast,” 


Take away hope, and you take away 
the enjoyment of prosperity; deprive 
man of hope, and you take away the 
only support and solace of adversity. 
The most happy, the most prosperous, 
without hope would soon become the 
most wretched. The poor and afflicted, 
without it, would sink at once into the 
gulf of despair. To deprive man of 
hope, is to rob him of his dearest treas- 
ure Extinguish hope, and you extin- 
guish life, for who could live without 
hope? It is the last lingering light 
of the human breast. ‘It shines 
when every other is put out. Quench 
it, and the gloom of affliction becomes 
the very blackness of darkness—cheer- 
less and impenetrable.” 
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Maat lok, THESSALO’NS, 
Chap. iii: Chap. v: 
verse 8, verse 14, 
JOHN, 2 PETER, 
Chap. xii: Chap. i: 
verse 35. verse 7. 
COLOSSIANS, 2 CORINTH’NS, 
Chap. iii: soem Chap. xiii: 


verses 11, 12. °° 
MATTHEW 

Chap. xviii: S 
verses 21, 22. 


verse 11. 


=PHILLIPPI'NS, 
Chap. iv: 
verse 8. 


BROTHERLY KINDNESS. 


Bear ye. one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ. 
Gal. vi: 2. 


Lot the poor pilgrim bends beneath his load, 
And travels wearily his length’ning road; 
Contempt’s vast weight, back’d by afflictions sore, 
Incline him now to give his journey o’er; 

With groaning sick, with labor faint, he stops, 
And on the pathway tottering, almost drops: 


But ere he prostrate falls, relief is near, 
Two brethren of the Christian band appear; 
Their cheerful aid they speedily impart, 

To ease his burden, and relieve his heart; 
His willing shoulder each one runs to lend, 
And on he travels to his journey’s end. 


Look at the poor pilgrim. Awhile 
ago he was bending beneath his bur- 
den, unaided, unpitied, and alone. 
Almost pressed to the earth, he would 
fain have given his journey over. His 
heart was sick within him; his bones 
were wearied; he thought he would 
lay him down and die. But before 
he sunk under the pressure, he saw 
two friends coming toward him. He 
endeavors now to hold out a little 


longer. Presently they arrive, and 
give him a friendly salutation. They 
do not, like the Levite, pass by on the 
other side; at once they hasten to his 
relief; each one puts his shoulder to 
the burden. Now it is Hghter; the 
poor man draws breath ; they encour- 
age him with kind words, but still 
more with their efficient help. Nor 
do they leave him until he arrives at 
the end of his journey. 
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This is a good emblem of Brotherly 
Kindness. The burdened pilgrim rep- 
resents the Christian traveling on in 
the way of duty, bearing affliction 
and contempt. A/fflictions such as are 
common to men press heavily upon 
him; contempt and tribulation, pecu- 
liar to those who will live godly in 
Christ Jesus, almost overwhelm him. 
His soul is among lions; he is ready 
to sink beneath his burden. His head 
is sick, his-heart is faint. He says, 
“T shall one day fall by my enemies; 
I may as well give up first as last.” 
Just now some Christian brethren— 
signified by the pilgrim’s two friends 
above—hearing of his circumstances, 
call upon him, find out his trouble, 
and immediately propose to help him. 
They furnish him with pecuniary aid, 
assist him with their prayers and coun- 
sel, and being disciples of Jesus, they 
resolve to bear a part of the reproach 
of Christ. They unite with their af- 
flicted brother in stemming the tor- 
rent of wickedness that runs down 
the streets, and in advancing the 
kingdom of God on the earth. All 
this sympathy and aid makes a new 
man of him; he again lifts up his 
head, and goes on his way rejoicing. 

The blessed Redeemer established 
his cross on the earth as the rallying 
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point for all hearts, that being soft- 
ened there by divine love they might 
be united to God, and that being di- 
vested there of all selfishness they 
might be united to each other in the 
bonds of a holy, loving brotherhood. 
“ A new commandment,” said the 
Savior, “give I unto you, that ye 
love one another.” Hence the words 
of the apostle, “ Bear ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” 

Even under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion it was ordained that “if thou 
see the ass of him that hateth thee 
lying under his burden, thou shalt 
surely help him.” How much better 
is a man than a beast! and compared 
with the Jews, how much more power- 
ful is the weight of the Christian’s 
obligation! 

Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love, 


The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


We share our mutual woes; 
Our mutual burdens bear; 
And often for each other flows 

The sympathizing tear. 


Before our Father's throne 
We pour our ardent prayers; 
Our fears, our hopes, our aims are one, 
Our comforts and our cares. 
Fawcett. 
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PSALM, 
Ixxxix: 
verse 14, 


GALATIANS, 
Chap. iii: 
verse 10. 


ACTS, 
Chap. xvii: 
verse 31. 
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ROMANS, 
Chap. iii: 
verse 20. 


WZ 
= 


GALATIANS, 
Chap. iii: 
verse 13. 


1 PETER, 
Chap. ii: 
verse 24, 


ECCLESIAST’S, 
Chap. xii: 
verse 14, 


1 CORINTH’S, 
Chaprxv= = 
verse 3. 


DIVINE LOVE AND JUSTICE. 


Without shedding of blood there is no remission. Rom. ix: 22. 


We have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of sin. 


Col. i: 14. 


BrHotb where Justice, with her sword raised 
high 

In erie tase echo through the trembling sky, 

Demands, in virtue of the Law’s just right, 

That man should perish in eternal night. 

Pale, trembling, fearful, see the culprit stand, 

Nor dares to hope deliverance at hand. 

On wings of grace, and heavenly motion fleet, 


Love hastens, prostrate at the claimants feet. 

“Me! me behold!” she cries, “on me be pour’d 

The wrathful vial that for him is stored. 

Here, in this heart, plunge deep th’ avenging 
blade, 

My life for his! so Justice shall be paid.” 

Tis done! the sword is bathed in spotless blood, 

And man, released, returns to life—and God. 


In this picture, Justice is seen 
standing with her sword raised high, 
ready to fall upon the guilty one. 
In her left hand she holds the scales 
of equity; at her side the two tables 
of law appear. at the foot of which 
lies the Holy Bible. In the front of 


Justice one is seen in the attitude of 
a culprit; he hangs his head down in 
acknowledgment of his guilt. Be- 
tween the offender and Justice, be- 
hold one of celestial mien, in a kneel- 
ing posture, with wings outspread ; 
her countenance beams with compas- 
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sion; addressing Justice, she points 


to her uncovered bosom, and asks. 


that the sword may be plunged there- 
in, and that the guilty one may go 
free. This is Divine Love. 

This is an emblem of human re- 
demption. A book of laws is given 
to man, which is holy, just, and good, 
the substance of which is contained 
in the decalogue or ten command- 
ments. These Taws, whether engraved 
on tables of stone, or written on rolls 
of parchment, or printed in books, or 
impressed on the human heart, have 
been violated by all mankind, for “all 
have sinned,” and consequently have 
come short of the divine approbation. 
The penalty is “death.” “The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.” Thus the 
matter stands when the sinner is 
brought before the tribunal of Jus- 
tice. 

Justice never forgives, nor makes 
any allowance for circumstances or 
human infirmity. The plea put in 
by Lord Nelson when dying, that 
“he had not been a very great sin- 
ner,” will be utterly unavailing. The 
reply of Justice is, “ He that offends 
in one point, is guilty of all.” 

But ere the sword of Justice is 
bathed in the blood of the guilty, Di- 
vine Love, in the person of Jesus 
Christ, interposed, “and poured out 
his soul unto death, and made inter- 
cession for the transgressors.” On 
the hill of Calvary, this wonderful 
scene took place. There Divine Love 
received the sword of Justice; there 


the heart of the Son of God bled for 
guilty man; there he “who knew no 
sin became a sin-offering for us.” 
Mercy and Truth now meet together, 
Justice and Peace kiss each other. 

“Greater love than this hath no 
man, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends; but God commen¢eth his 
love toward us, in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
Shout, heaven and earth, this sum of 
God to man, that God can now be 
just, and the justifier of him who 
believes in Jesus. 


“Tnfinite grace! Almighty charms! 
Stand in amaze, ye rolling skies! 
Jesus the God extends his arms, 
Hangs on a cross of love, and dies! 


“Did pity ever stoop so low, 
Dress’d in divinity and blood? 

Was ever rebel courted so, 
In groans of an expiring God? 


“ Again he lives, and spreads his hands— 
Hands that were nail’d with torturing 
smart, 
By these dear wounds! he looks and stands, 
And prays to clasp me to his heart.” 


Five bleeding wounds he bears, 
Received on Calvary; 

They pour effectual prayers, 
They strongly speak for me: 
Forgive him, O, forgive, they ery, 
Nor let that ransom’d sinner die. 


He ever lives above, 
For me to intercede; 
His all-redeeming love, 
His precious blood to plead 
His blood atoned for all our race, 
And sprinkles now the throne of grace. 
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EPHESIANS, JOHN, 
Chap. ii: Chap. xvii: 
verse 16. verse 21, 

We ROMANS, 
Nay Chap. v: 

COLOSSIANS,2 ZZ verse 10. 
Chap. i: 
verse 20. g 

agra p é 
AON HEBREWS, 
Sees coe as Chap. ii: 
————— verse 11, 

1 CORINTH’S, Sal 
Chap: x: OE ti, 
verse 16. = Zi HEBREWS, 

LY 5 Chap. ii: 
“ie Z verse 17. 
Ee “ee 2 CORINTH'S, 
AD. 1X; aL. fy ca Chap. v: 
verse 12. ecBle verses 18-20, 


RECONCILIATION. 


Brerween the bleeding victim, cut in twain, 
Two, once at variance, mect, at one again; 
Gladly the hand of fellowship impart, 

And pledge the honor of a faithful heart, 
And by the God of life and death agree 


This engraving represents two men 
standing between the two parts of a 
divided calf. They have been for a 
long time enemies to each other. 
Now they earnestly desire to become 
friends again; they wish to bury all 
past differences in the ocean of for- 
getfulness, and to enter into an agree- 
ment mutually to assist and defend 
each other in time to come. To ac- 


The past to bury in oblivion’s sea; 

They vow each other’s interest to befriend, 
And when in need, to succor and defend. 
And as the parted victim lies in death, 

So they adjudge who breaks his solemn oath. 


together. As a proof of their sincer- 
ity, they offer a sacrifice to the object 
of their religious adoration. The 
blood of the victim is poured out, 
the animal is divided into two equal 
parts. The parts are placed opposite 
to each other, space enough being left 
for the parties to enter between. When 
this is done, they meet in the middle 
of the divided beast, where the con- 


complish this object, they have met’ tract is read or repeated, and by a sol- 
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emn oath sanctioned and confirmed. 
This was an ancient and almost uni- 
versal mode of making contracts. It 
is referred to by Jeremiah the prophet: 
And I will deliver up the men that 
have transgressed my covenant, which 
have not performed the words of the 
covenant which they had made be- 
fore me, when they cut the calf in 
twain, and passed through the parts 
thereof.” 

The above is a significant emblem 
of that reconciliation which is pro- 
claimed by the everlasting Gospel. 
The holy God and sinful man consti- 
tute the parties. Man had, by his 
sins, separated himself from God, and 
had, in fact, become an “ enemy.” 
God, the offended party, proclaims a 
truce, and proposes 4 reconciliation. 
The place of meeting was Mount Cal- 
vary. There Mercy and Truth met 
together, Justice and Peace embraced 
each other; the victim, the Lord Jesus 
Jhrist. Without shedding of blood 
there is no forgiveness, and without 
forgiveness there is no reconciliation ; 
but “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world to himself,” and “ Christ is 
our peace, who hath made both one.” 
The terms of the covenant are: “ He 
that believeth shall be saved, and he 
that believeth not shall be damned.” 

On this ground, 7. e., “in Christ,” 
God has sworn to receive to friend- 
ship all who come to him. Here he 
opens his heart of love; here he be- 


stows more than kingly dignities; 
here the kingdom of grace is exhib- 
ited, and the splendors of the king- 
dom of glory shadowed forth. But 
for these “who count the blood of the 
covenant an unholy thing, there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sin, but 
a certain fearful looking for of fiery 
indignation, which shall devour the 
adversaries.” 

The reconciliation of a soul to God 
is perhaps the greatest event that can 
come to pass on the earth. It affects 
three worlds: heaven, earth, and hell. 
When this takes place, angels, in their 
flights of mercy, passing over fields 
of renown, where empires are won 
and lost, stoop upon the wing, and 
stringing their harps to a loftier mel- 
ody, they sing the anthem of all-re- 
deeming love, “Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, and good- 
will toward man.” 


God, the offended God Most High, 
Embassadors to rebels sends; 
His messengers his place supply, 

And Jesus begs us to be friends. 


Us in the stead of Christ, they pray, 
Us in the stead of God entreat, 

To cast our arms, our sins away, 
And find forgiveness at his feet, 


Our God in Christ! thine embassy, 
And proffer’d mercy we embrace, 
And gladly reconciled to thee, 
Thy condescending mercy praise. 
Wesley. 
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1 JOHN, = Cont Tan Tg MATTHEW 
eT A LUN ty UG Rt , 
Chap. iii: sil tthe . l) Chap. xxv: 
verses 1, 2. o verse 40. 
‘ 

BPHESIANS, REVELATION, 
Chap. ii: Chap. iii: 
verse 13. verse 21. 

REVELATION, JOHN, 
Chap. i: Chap. xiv: 
verse 6. verse 19. 
MARK, 1 CORINTH’NS, 

Chap. iii: Chap. iii: 
verse 35. verse 23, 
Be) OP Th OuNs 
That we might receive the adoption of sons.... and if a son, then 


an heir of God. Gal. iv: 5, 7. 


Sr here the king, in regal splendor clad, 
Comes forth to meet the ragged, friendless lad ; 
Attended by his sons, a princely race, 

He comes to manifest his royal grace: 

In one hand, see! he bears a crown of light, 
And with the other takes the hapless wight, 
And up the steps he leads him, pale with dread, 


And sets the diadem upon his head. 
His rags removed, with regal robes he’s dress’d, 
And o’er his shoulders thrown the purple vest. 


| The royal youths look on with mute surprise, 
i While pleasure dances in their generous eyes; 


The imperial gates on golden hinges swing, 
And crowds advance, and hail the new-made king, 


A monarch is here seen standing 
arrayed in his robes of state, and 
crown of glittering gems. He has 
left his guests within the palace; -he 
has come’ forth; he holds in his hand 
a crown of purest gold. On the steps 
he meets a poor, ragged boy; he in- 
tends to make him an object of his 
especial favor. He takes him kindly 
by the hand, and leads him up the 


steps. The poor boy trembles; he is 
greatly afraid. The king places the 
crown upon his brow; he commands 
that royal robes be brought forthwith, 
to clothe him withal. Moreover, he 
orders that proclamation be made, an- 
nouncing that he is received among 
the princes of the realm. 

Some of the king’s sons are seen 
standing behind. They look on with 
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wonder, but not with jealousy. They 
appear delighted at what they see; 
they embrace him as a brother. The 
news reaches the inside of the palace; 
the inmates hasten out to congratu- 
late the new-made king. He returns 
with them and takes his seat at the 
banquet, amid strains of music and 
the voice of song. 

This is an emblem of Adoption. 
The king represents the Almighty 
Father, King of heaven and earth. 
The king’s sons signify the angels, 
who have never sinned. The boy in 
rags represents the sinner, man. The 
sinner, “wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naxed,” is driven 
by the storms of guilt and anguish 
that beat upon him, to seek a place 
of refuge. ‘ Whither shall I flee?” 
he asks, in the agony of his soul. 
He resolves, “I will arise and go to 
my Father.” Thus, in all his misery, 
he presents himself before the King, 
Jehovah. 

Whereas the king is seen coming 
forth from his palace, and taking the 
poor boy by the hand; this is to show 
how willingly God receives the poor 
penitent who comes to him in the 
name of the Mediator. When he was 
he a great way off, he saw him, and 

ad compassion on him. He takes 


him by the hand, saying, “ Him that 
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cometh unto me, I will in no wise 
cast out.” He places a crown on his 
head, that is, he adopts him as his 
own son; he makes him an heir of 
his eternal glory. 

Now he has a childlike confidence 
in God as his Father, God having 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
his heart, crying, Abba, Father. He 
takes his place among the children 
of God, lost in wonder, love, and 
praise. ‘Behold what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed on us, 
that we should be called the sons of 
God.” 

The angels, those elder sons of the 
Almighty, gladly welcome the adopted 
to their number; they receive him as 
one that was lost, and is found, that 
was dead, and is alive again, and 
henceforth minister to him as an heir 
of salvation. 


Not all the nobles of the earth, 

Who boast the honors of their birth, 
Such real dignity can claim, 

As those that bear the Christian name 


To them the privilege is given 

To be the sons and heirs of heaven; 
Sons of the God who reigns on high, 
And heirs of joy beyond the sky. 


On them, a happy, chosen race, 

Their Father pours his richest grace; 

To them his counsels he imparts, 

And stamps his image on their hearts. 
Dr. S. Stennett. 
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SPIRITUAL PRIDE. 
For they loved the praises of men more than the praise of God. 


John xi: 48. 


Sse where the Pharisee inflated stands, 

And sounds his praise abroad to distant lands; 
Himself his trumpeter, he blows, not faint, 

That all may hear, and own him for a saint; 
His lengthen’d notes in sonorous accents say, 
“J do--I think—I give—I fast—I pray!” 

No bankrupt he, for lo! to feed his pride, 

See bale on bale, close pack’d, stand by his side. 


This engraving represents a man 
who appears to be on very respectable 
terms with himself. He is sounding 
a trumpet before him; he is very 
anxious that every:body should know 
when he performs what he conceives 
to be a good action. A poor man is 
asking charity; he never refuses a 
trifle, provided he has his trumpet 
with him. Up it goes, and with a 


The beggar comes, worn down with grief, and old; 
He’s soon discharged, for Pride has little gold. 
He doles his pittance into misery’s hat, 

And loud applause he asks, in full for that. 

The gaudy peacock strutting in the rear, 

Is but a figure of this trumpeter; 

It struts, and swells, and spreads its plumes abroad: 
So he, absorb'd in self, forgets his God. 


long blast, he calls the distant pas- 
sengers to behold him. At the side 
of the trumpeter are seen several 
bales of goods; these are his stock in 
trade. Behind, is seen the peacock, 
strutting, swelling, and displaying 
his brilliant train. A proper emblem 
of this proud trumpeter. 

The above cut is an emblem of 
Spiritual Pride. ‘The trumpeter, giv- 
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ing a little small change to the beg- 
gar, and apprising every body of the 
fact, denotes one who loves to make 
a parade of his religious performances. 
Does he give to benevolent objects? 
It is that he may receive the praise 
of men. Does he fast, or pray, or 
worship? It is that he “may be 
seen of men.” On the house-top, 
through the newspapers, and other 
sources of circulation, he proclaims 
his’ good deeds. He conjugates all 
his verbs in the first person only: “I 
visited,” “I preached,” “I prayed,” 
“T gave,” etc. Thus the praise of 
worms becomes necessary to his ex- 
istence; on this food he grows fat. 
Deprive him of it, and he will pine 
away, and die of atrophy. He sacri- 
fices to his own net; he burns incense 
to his own drag. Self is the god he 
adores. The “bales of goods” de- 
note that he is well-stocked with self- 
righteousness. In his own opinion, 
he is “rich and increased in goods, 
and has need of nothing.” The pea- 
cock, after all, has just as much re- 
ligion as he has. 

The hypocritical Pharisees of the 
Savior’s time were men of this stamp. 
They sounded a trumpet before them 
under pretense of calling the poor to- 
gether; but in reality it was to say, 
“ Look at me.” They had “their re- 
ward,” Inthe East the practice varies. 
It is said that the dervishes, a kind of 
religious beggars, carry with them a 
horn, which, whén receiving alms, they 
blow in honor of the giver. 

All pride is pretty much alike in its 
nature and effects. It is produced in 
some persons by noble birth, and 
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great natural abilities. In others, by 
wealth and learning. In others again, 
by certain ecclesiastical endowments, 
such as an office in the church, the 
gift of praying, or of preaching, etc. 
These things are all alike good in 
themselves, but the hearts of the pos- 
sessors, being unsanctified, the gifts 
are abused, and the Giver neglected. 

He who possesses true religion will 
be truly humble. Humility is the only 
proper antidote for pride. When hu- 
mility enters, pride departs, as flies the 
darkness from the sun. To slay pride, 
and teach man humility by example, 
the blessed Savior took upon him the 
form of a servant. He made himself 
of no reputation; he humbled himself 
unto death, yea, even unto the death 
of the cross. O, wonderful humility! 
O, boundless grace! 

Pride renders its possessor truly 
miserable in this life. The Father 
of spirits alone can fill an immortal 
spirit. The man of pride rejects the 
blessed God, and depends for happi- 
ness on the applause of man. This 
is uncertain, unsatisfying, and transi- 
tory. Witness the case of Haman, 
who, notwithstanding “the glory of 
his riches,’ “the multitude of his 
children,” and his princely prefer- 
ments, was truly wretched. “All 
this availed him nothing,” so long as 
his voracious pride went without its 
accustomed fee—so long as one man 
refused to bring his tribute of hom- 
age. But pride will render its posses- 
sor miserable to all eternity. ‘How 
can ye be saved who seek honor one 
of another, and not the honor that 
cometh from God only?” 
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MATTHEW, JOB, 
Chap. xxii: Chap. viii: 
verse 18. verses 13, 14. 
LUKE, ISAIAH, 
Chap. xi: Chap. lviii: 
verse 39. verses 2, 3. 
MATTHEW, MATTHEW, 
Chap. xxiii: Chap. xxiii: 
verse 27. verse 5. 
LUKE, JOB, 
Chap. xx: See Chap. xxvii: 
verses 46, 47. Pa eal TRL a verse 8. 


Hever OO TSiy.. 


Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing ; but 


inwardly they are ravening wolves. 


BEE in the distance, there, those harmless sheep; 
Nor watch or ward at any time they keep; 

Well pleased, along the pastures green they tread, 
And unsuspecting crop the flowery mead: 

The shepherd slumbers in the noontide’s shade, 
His flock forsaken, and his trust betrayed. 

The wolf draws near, in sheepskin shrewdly 

dressed, 
He bleats aloud, and mixes with the rest; 


The engraving shows a wolf in 
disguise, and a flock of sheep in the 
background. The shepherd is absent 
from his charge; the sheep wander 
on, without any to control their move- 
ments. The green pastures and ver- 
dant meadows afford them plenty of 
employment. Innocent themselves, 
they suspect no danger. But the wolf 

6 


Matt. wii. 15. 


They prick their ears, and look with some sur, 
prise, 

But can’t detect him in his deep disguise. 

He marks his time; when they are all asleep, 

He slays the lambs, and tears the silly sheep. 

Thus all false teachers are on ruin bent, 

And by Apollyon on their mission sent; 

Without, the clothing of Christ’s flock they wear, 

Within, the heart of ravening wolves they bear. 


comes; he comes, too, in deep dis- 
guise, not in his true character; not 
as a wolf, but as a sheep. The flocks 
are deceived; he mingles with them; 
he marks his time. First one strag- 
gler, and now another, fall victims to 
his tooth of blood. At length, in an 
unguarded moment, he kills all the 
lambs, and tears and worries the en- 
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tire flock. But think not that the 
ravening wolf escapes without pun- 
ishment. No; the owner of the flock 
sees what has been done; he discov- 
ers the enemy, and kills him. He 
leaves his carcass on the ground, a 
warning to all wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. 

in comparing small things with 
great, the Savior compared the false 
prophets, or teachers, to a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. ‘‘ Beware,” said he, 
“of false prophets, who come to you 
in sheep’s clothing; but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves.” Hypocrisy con- 
sists in acting a part or character not 
our own. There are hypocrites in all 
professions, anda great deal of hypoc- 
risy in the world. Men of low de- 
gree are vanity, and men of high de- 
pie arealie. Both of them together, 
aid in the balance of sincerity, would 
be found wanting. 

Of all hypocrites, the false teacher 
of religion is the most dangerous. 
He it is that scatters firebrands, ar- 
rows, and death. True Christians 
are honest themselves in their pro- 
fession of piety, and unsuspecting of 
others; they do not mistrust. This 
exposes them to the schemes of hyp- 
ocrites. Sometimes, also, the true 
teacher is absent from his charge. 
Of this circumstance the false teacher 
will avail himself. Satan is never 
asleep or absent. It is his business 
to sow tares; he selects his time, 
“when men sleep;’ he selects his 
agents, his own children; he assists 
them in disguising themselves, and 
sends them forth to their hellish work. 

Armed with the whole armor of 
Satan, the false teacher approaches 
the children of God. He begins by 
cant; he talks gospel truth sometimes; 


he insinuates, wheedles, and flatters, 
until he has gained confidence; then 
he addresses himself to his task in 
good earnest. Young converts are 
beguiled from the simplicity of the 
Gospel; the weak in the faith are per- 
plexed and turned out of the way; 
the rest have their confidence weak- 
ened, their peace destroyed, and their 
souls put in danger. His object is to 
scatter, tear, and kill, and secure the 
fleece for a prey. Some are satisfied 
with the fleece, and suffer the sheep 
to live; but this son of Satan comes 
also to tear and destroy. Wolves are 
now abroad in sheep’s clothing. Let 
the flock of Christ beware. Let the 
false teachers also beware, because 
the Chief Shepherd will appear, and» 
cut them in sunder, and appoint them 
their portion with the hypocrites. 

“By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Fruits are the conduct of 2 
man; his actions are the language of 
his heart. If the flock would wait 
awhile before they suffer themselves 
to act, they would know that “an 
evil tree can not bring forth good 
fruit.” 


Let the following marks be attended 
to in passing judgment: 

1. The false teacher goes to the 
fold of true Christians, and labors 
not to convert sinners from their evil 
Ways. 

2. The false teacher persuades 
Christians to leave the fold, instead 
of helping them to grow in grace, 
and in knowledge, and rejoicing in 
their prosperity, as did Barnabas. 

3. The false teacher speaks evil 
against the true teachers of the 
Gospel, instead of regarding them 
as co-workers with the Lord. 
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PSALM PROVERBS, 
nO.@ 43 Chap. xxv: 
verse 13. verse 23. 
JEREMIAH PROVERBS, 
Chap. ix: Chap. xxvi: 
verse 3. verse 22. 
PSALM JEREMIAH, 
lie 32 Chap. xviii: 
verse 20. verse 18. 
PSALM JAMES, 
lxiv: Chap. ili: 
verses 3, 4. verse 8. 


SLANDER AND BACKBITING. 


For the wicked bend their bow, they make ready their arrow upon 


the string, that they may privily shoot at the upright in heart. 
..... their tongue a sharp sword. Ps. lvii: 4. 


Aeihe Be 


Marx! where the good man unsuspecting treads, 
No evil meditates, nor evil dreads; ; 

The base assassins from their covert start, 

And sheath the dagger in his bleeding heart; 

Or shoot their arrows, strung by hate, unslack, 
With deadly aim at the defenseless back. 


Ps. 


So smites the slanderer, with poisoned tongue, 
The man—his neighbor—who has done no wrong; 
Thief-like, he steals what gold can not replace, 
And, like a coward, dares not show his face: 

A brutish cur, that sneaks along the track, 
Awaits his time, then springs upon the back. 


Behold the good man! He walks 
leisurely along toward his home; very 
likely he has been visiting the house 
of mourning; drying the poor widow’s 
tears, or fe ding and clothing the for- 
saken orphan. He is probably anti- 
cipating much pleasure from the re- 
cital of what he has seen and heard 
to his beloved family. He may be re- 
volving in his mind schemes of future 


benevolence, or meditating on the 
goodness of his heavenly Father; 
perhaps contemplating the vast con- 
cerns of the eternal state. He sees 
no foe, he hears no hostile step; he 
feels himself suddenly wounded, his 
head swims, he reels, and falls to the 
ground. 

The base poltroons had earefully 
watched their time, and, with the 
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sharp dagger and empoisoned arrow, 
had cruelly murdered the innocent. 
The deed is done in secret; yet all 
the heavenly world beheld it; and 
under cover of darkness they escape, 
but not forever. The earth refuses 
to cover the blood of the murdered. 

This emblem sets forth the sin of 
slander or backbiting, which is, of all 
things whatsoever, the most abomi- 
nable, and to be detested. The slan- 
derer contains within himself almost 
all the vices of other transgressors. 
He is for the most part a liar of the 
very worst class. Whether he forges 
the ealumny himself, or retails that 
of others, it matters not; he is still a 
liar in the sight of God and man. 
Not onty so, the slanderer is also a 
thief—a rubber of the first magnitude, 
for 


6 He who steals my purse, steals trash; 
* * x * * * * 


But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


Look again at the brow of the 
slanderer, and you will see another 
title of infamy—that of coward. He 
dares not say to the face what he so 
freely utters behind the back. Thus 
he bites the back. He resembles a 
snappish dog, often seen in the streets, 
running after passengers, and biting 
their heels. Furthermore, the slan- 
derer is, in the sight of God, a mur- 
derer. He must necessarily hate the 
person slandered; but “he who hateth 
his brother is a murderer.’ Injury 
is added to hatred, which renders the 
case worse. Reputation is more pre. 
cious than life. 


Thus the man or|is nothing worse. 


woman who makes or vends a slan- 
der, must be known and read of all 
men as a liar, coward, thief, and mur- 
derer. 

The slanderer’s tongue is a four- 
edged sword. It wounds the hand 
of him who uses it; it wounds the 
ears of those who listen to it; it 
wounds the heart of him who is the 
object of the thrust; it strikes at the 
throne of God, and breaks his law. 
Slander excludes the miserable per- 
petrator from the kingdom of heaven. 
‘Who shall dwell in thy holy hill, O, 
Lord?” “He that backbiteth not with 
his tongue.” Death and life are in 
the power of the tongue. A whole- 
some tongue is a tree of life; a pol- 
luted tongue is a upas of death. It 
may be warmed with a seraph’s flame, 
or set on fire of hell; a world of in- 
iquity, or a universe of good; an un- 
ruly evil full of deadly poison, or a 
well-ordered system, transmitting the 
blessings of an endless life. There- 
with bless we God even the Father. 
and therewith curse we men made 
after the image of God. . 

The Jewish Rabbis tell the follow- 
ing story: ‘A certain man sent his 
servant to market to buy some good 
food. The servant returned, bringing 
with him some tongues. Again he 
sent the same servant to kuy some 
bad food. The servant again brought 
tongues. The master said: ‘ What 
is the reason, that when I sent you to 
buy good and bad food, you brought 
tongues?” The servant answered, 
‘From the tongue both good and evil 
come to man. If it be good, there 
is nothing better; if it be bad, there 
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2 TIMOTHY, PSALM 
Chap. iil: XXXVIL: 
verse 2. verse 35. 
LUKE, DEUTERO'MY, 
Chap vi: Chap. xxxii: 
verse 44. verse 32. 
—aae 
1 JOHN, JOB, 
Chap. ii: Chap. xiv: 
verse 16. verse 4. 
GALATIANS, MATTHEW, 
Chap. v: Chap. xii; 
verse 19. verse 35. 
THE TREE OF SEY LL: 


The. tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt ; for the tree is known by his 


fruit. Matt. xii: 33. 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into 


Hers, in dread silence, on the blighted heath 
Behold! the Tree of Evil, and of Death: 

No heavenly breeze throughout the region blows; 
No life of Love exists where’er it grows; 

No flowers of Hope around it ever bloom; 

No fruit of Faith e’er yields its rich perfume; 
Fell Unbelief strikes deep its deadly root; 

The branches bend with most pernicious fruit; 
The Pride of Life, and Fleshly Lusts hang there, 


Hwery tree which bringeth not forth good 


the fire. Matt. iii: 10. 


Emblems of misery, anguish, and despair. 

Two men employed in different ways you see, 
To rid the groaning earth of. this bad tree: 

One only lops a branch just here and there, 
That makes its neighbor more productive bear 
The other, by experience taught to know, 

Aims at the root his well-directed blow; 

Blow after blow through the wide heath resound, 
And with a crash, it falls and shreds the ground, 


The Tree of Desolation stands 
alone upon the blasted heath. It 
sheds its baleful influence far and 
wide. No dewy meads, nor grassy 
plains, or verdant lawns are seen 
around; no blushing fields, waving 
luxuriantly the golden ear; no laugh- 
ing flowers, bestudding the earth with 
their starry gems, nor spicy groves, 


breathing the odor of delight, can 
live or flourish here. The lowing 
kine, the bleating, fleecy tribe, the 
choral songsters of the woods, are 
never heard; here, in these regions, 
eternal silence reigns. This corrupt 
tree is altogether of a poisonous 
quality. Its roots, bark, branches. 
leaves, and fruit are all poison. 
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Two men are seen at work upon 
the tree; their object is to deliver the 
country from so great an evil. The 
one on the right hand has been em- 
ployed many years, without effecting 
any thing; he merely lops off a 
branch here and there; this only adds 
strength to the remaining branches, 
and makes them more fruitful; mean- 
while, the excised limb sprouts again. 
The one on the left, more wise, wants 
to cut the tree down; to this end, he 
comes prepared with a good sharp 
ax; he directs his blows at the root 
of the tree; blow follows blow in 
quick succession, every stroke tells, 
and soon the monster tree lies pros- 
trate on the ground. 

The Tree of Evil is an emblem of 
an evil heart, the bad fruit of a bad 
life. The unconverted man sheds a 
deleterious influence all around him. 
In his soul there is a lack of spiritual 
See faith, love, hope, peace, joy, 
ong-suffering are all wanting. 
spiritual death exists. Unbelief’ is 
the poison that corrupts the heart. 
Thoughts, words, and actions are all 
poisoned. Faith is put for the whole 
of religion, and unbelief for an un- 
godly life. Hence it is said, “He 
that believeth shall be saved,” ete. 

The fruit of the evil heart is the 
pride of life, 7. e., a love of the hon- 
ors and glories of the world, the lust 
of the flesh, 7. ¢., intoxicating drink, 
gluttony, and adultery, and the vari- 


ous pleasures of sin; the lust of the| 


eye, 7. e., love of fine dress, fine fur- 
niture, and the vanities of this life. 
He spends his wretched strength for 
naught, who labors to reform his out- 
ward conduct only. He may make a 
good Pharisee, but he will never make 
a Christian. His heart still continues 
“deceitful and wicked.” “First make 
the tree good, and the fruit will be 
good also.” 

He alone is the wise man who 
“lays the ax at the root of the tree,” 
who strikes at unbelief, who believes 
the truth as it isin Jesus. He prays 
with David, “Create in me a clean 
heart,’ relying on the promise of 
God, “A new heart will I give unto 
you.” Thus he is “created anew in 
Christ Jesus unto good works.” “ He 
has his fruit unto holiness, and the 
end everlasting life.” 

Travelers inform us of a poison tree 
found in the island of Java, which is 
said by its effluvia to have “ depopu- 
lated the country for twelve or four- 
teen miles around the place of its 
growth. It is called ‘Bohan Upas, 
Poisoned arrows are prepared with 
the juice of it. Condemned criminals 
are sent to the tree to get this juice, 
carrying with them proper directions 
how to obtain it, and how to secure 
themselves from the malignant ex- 
halations, and are pardoned if the 
bring back a certain quantity of the 
poison; but by the register there kept 
not one in four is said to return.” 
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GENESIS, MATTHEW, 
Chap. xlix: Chap. v: 
verses 6, 7. verse 22, 
PROVERBS, ECCLESIAST’S, 
Chap. xiv: Chap. vii: 
verse 17. verse 9. 
PROVERBS. ACTS, 
Chap. xxii: Chap. xxvi: 
verse 24. verse 11. 
PROVERBS, PROVERBS, 
Chap. xxix: Chap. xxvii: 
verse 22. verse 3. 
; ANGER, OR MADNESS. 
Anger resteth in the bosom of fools. cel. vit: 9. Cease from 


anger and forsake wrath. Ps. xxxvii: 2. 


ron the margin of the silvery flood, 

ome, see the Lion in his wrathful mood. 

fTis roar terrific echoing rocks rebound, 

And nature trembles at the dreadful sound; 

His furious tail he works from side to side, 

His bristly mane he shakes with awful pride; 
His eyes, wild rolling, glare with startling light, 


With paw upraised, he stands prepared for fight. 
And wherefore stands he thus with warlike look? 
He sees his image in the quiet brook. 

Man, born to reason, like the foolish beast, 

Lets rage hot boiling fester in his breast; 

The cause as futile; he himself possessed 

Of evil tempers, colors all the rest. 


Look! here is the Lion, the king 
of beasts. See where he stands, mad- 
dened with rage. The savage mon- 
arch is alone; the beasts of the field 


he shakes thunder from his shaggy 
mane; his eyes dart lightning. See! 
he has raised his murderous paw; he 
is ready to grapple with his foa 


hide themselves when he is angry; Terrible he looks in the season of his 
his dreadful roar makes them tremble wrath. 

in their dens; the echoing hills reply; But what has enkindled his rage? 
to the sound thereof. Now he be-. What is the cause of this fierce com- 
comes hot with passion. He lashes, motion? Nothing but his own shadow. 


with his furious tail his heaving sides;' He sees his reflected image in the 
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placid stream. Face answers to face; 
every indication of passion is faith- 
fully reflected. He beholds no com- 
mon foe. He prepares himself for 
mortal combat. ; 

The above engraving is an emblem 
of Anger, and of the worthless causes 
that oftentimes give rise to it. Anger 
is one of the most fierce and deadly 
passions that agitate the human 
breast, and afflict mankind. Let 
anger ascend the throne of the hu- 
man mind, and all other passions, 
affections, and interests are trampled 
under foot. A brother lies swim- 
ming in his blood, a village is de- 
populated with the edge of the sword, 
cities burn amid the conflagration of 
fire, and kingdoms, given over to the 
horrors of wrath, become desolate, 
pass into oblivion, and are known no 
more. But who can declare the mis- 
eries that flow from anger? 

Anger, as a sinful passion, is never 
justifiable; but it oftentimes exists 
without any real cause whatever. 
Like the lion in the picture, the man 
is angry at the reflection of himself; 
it is his own image that he sees. He 
imagines, and this is all; his own evil 
temper colors all besides. The object 
of his wrath is innocent, perhaps as 
quiet as an unruffled lake. 

Be sure, before you give way to 
anger, that your neighbor has injured 
you, and then—forgive him. But 
even if an apparent cause does exist, 
suppose some one has injured me. 
Is not this enough? He that sinneth, 


wrongeth his own soul; shall I there- 
fore sin and wrong mine? To have 
an enemy is bad; to be one is worse. 
And why should I inflict self-punish- 
ment for the crime of another? 

There is a degree of madness con- 
nected with anger. The angry man 
is brutishly insane. This is so wher- 
ever it is seen, whether we regard it 
in the conduct of Xerxes, who flogged 
the waves, and cast fetters into the 
sea to bind it, because it broke his 
bridge of boats, or in its daily out- 
breaks around us. 

But is there no cure for this con- 
tagious evil? There is. What is it? 
When Athenodorus was about to re- 
tire from the court of Augustus Ceesar, 
he gave the emperor this advice: “ Re- 
member, whenever you feel angry, that 
you neither say nor do any thing un- 
til you have repeated all the letters of 
the alphabet.” This is good, but the 
following is better: When a man 
feels himself sinking into the gulf of 
angry passion, looking by faith on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, let him ex- 
claim, “Lord, save or I perish!” 
The rising storm will pass away, and 
all will be calm and peaceful. 


“The wise will let their anger coo’, 
At least before ‘tis night; 
But in the bosom of a fool, 
It burns till morning light.” 


“Anger and wrath, and hateful pride, 
This moment be subdued: 
Be cast into the crimson tide 
Of my Redeemer’s blood.” 
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JOB, LUKB, 
Chap. xlii: Chap. xiii: 
verse 6. verse 3. 
EZEKIEL, ACTS, 
Chap. xiv: Chap. ii: 
verse 6. verse 38. 
JOEL, LUKH, 

Chap. ii: Chap. xxiv: 
verses 12, 13. verse 47. 
MARK, LUKE, 
Chap. i: Chap. xv: 
verse 15. verse 7. 
; REPENTANCE. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. Ps. li: 11. He that 


covereth his sins shall not prosper; but whoso confesseth and for- 
saketh them shall find mercy. Prov. xxviii: 18. 


On bended knees, replete with godly grief, 
See, where the mourner kneels to seek relief; 
No, ‘God, I thank thee,” freezes on his tongue, 
For works of merit that to him belong: 

Deep in his soul conviction’s plowshare rings, 
And to the surface his corruption brings; 


He loathes himself, in lowest dust he lies, 

And all-abased, ‘“ Unclean, unclean,” he cries. 
From his full heart pours forth the gushing plea 
“God of the lost, be merciful to me!” 

The light of life descends in heavenly rays, 

And angels shout, and sing, ‘‘ Behold, he prays.” 


Behold here an individual on his 
knees, weeping. He is in great dis- 
tress of mind; he has retired from 
the busy walks of life, and come to 
this place of solitude, to give vent to 
his feelings. His groans break the 
surrounding silence; they return in 
soft but melancholy echoes to his 
ears. Above his head are seen de- 
scending particles of heavenly light; 


a little in the rear stands the plow, 
imbedded in the opening earth. 

This is an emblem of Repentance. 
The man bowed on his knees repre- 
sents the true penitent, whose soul is 
humbled under the mighty hand of 
God. He withdraws from the vani- 
ties of the world; he is sick of sin; 
he breaks the silence of solitude with 
his inquiries of, “O, that I knew 
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where I might find him!”” He does 
not, in the pride of self-righteous- 
ness, exclaim, “God, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men,” ete. 
O, no! too deeply he feels the plague 
of his own heart. 

As the plow enters the hard soil, 
and lays bare furrow after furrow, 
even so has conviction penetrated the 
heart of the true penitent, and laid 
bare its deceiful folds, and discovered 
its once hidden depths of pollution 
and guilt. He abhors bimself in dust 
and in ashes; he can only say, God 
be merciful to me a sinner. The 

lowshare of God’s convicting spirit 
is entered and broken up the fallow 
ground of his heart; hence he brings 
the sacrifice with which God is well 
pleased—that is, “ a broken and con- 
trite heart”—and the light of Jeho- 
vah’s countenance falls full upon his 
soul, as an inward token of divine 
acceptance. 

Repentance consists in a change of 
mind or purpose, wherein the peni- 
tent “ ceases to do evil,” and “ learns 
to do well.” The prodigal repented 
when he said, “I will arise and go to 
my father,” and departed. The farm- 
er’s son, who, when he had refused 
to go and work in the vineyard, and 
afterward altered his purpose and 
went, repented. Saul of Tarsus, 
when he refused any longer to obey 
the mandates of the chief priests 
and scribes, and inquired, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” re- 
pented. Thus we see it consists in 
actually doing the will of God. It 
is not mere anxiety; Simon Magus 
had this; nevertheless he was still in 
the “bonds of iniquity.” Nor mere 
trembling; Felix trembled, yet re- 


had this, and died in despair; and 
Dives also, though in the regions of 
the lost. 

Repentance is the gate of heaven, 
It is the condition, upon the fulfill- 
ment of which depends eternal life. 
“You repent, and I will forgive.” 
Hence the ambassadors of heaven 
have invariably directed the attention 
of sinners to this as a first step to- 
ward obtaining the favor of God, and 
every promised blessing. The proph- 
ets, in their denunciations; John of 
the Desert, in his fiery exhortations; 
the Savior, in his divine instructions, 
and the apostles, in their warm ap- 
peals, enjoined upon every soul “re- 
pentance toward God.” 

Through this gate all have passed 
who have at any time been recog- 
nized by the Almighty as his serv- 
ants. The children of Israel passed 
through it, typically, when they ate 
the bitter herbs—before they beheld 
the pillars of cloud and of fire in the 
wilderness; Isaiah, ere he touched 
the sacred harp of prophesy; Elijah, 
ere he ascended in the chariot of 
ethereal fire; Ezekiel, before he gazed 
upon the visions of the Eternal; Dan- 
iel, before the Angel of God pro- 
nounced him “ Blessed; Paul, ere 
he was “caught up to the third heav- 
en;’ and John of Patmos, before the 
glorious Revelations of “Alpha and 
Omega” filled him with wonder and 
astonishment; and “ the hundred and 
forty-four thousand,” ere they sung 
the song of Moses and of the Lamb. 
Repentance is a sacred duty; God 
“now commands all men every-where 
to repent.” Why? “Because all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God;” and, “ Except ye repent, ye 


tained his sins. Nor remorse; Judas | shall all likewise perish.” 
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FEARFUL AND FEARLESS 


HERE is depicted plainly tc the eye, 

The wicked fleeing when no foe is nigh. 

The thunder echoing in its deep-toned peals, 
Alarms his conscience, and awakes his heels. 
The wind low whistling through the hollow tree, 
A call from justice is, from which they flee; 
The rolling torrent, in its murmurs loud, 


Appears the shout of the pursuing crowd; 

Each object looming through the gloom of night, 
His fear increases, and augments his flight. 

Not so the Righteous; see him walk along, 

Bold as a lion, as a mountain strong. 
Courageous heart, he fears no rude surprise, 

He trusts in Jesus, and all else defies. 


This engraving shows a man run- 
ning as it were for his life. On the 
other hand is seen one who walks 
steadily and boldly forward. The 
former is Fearful; he is alarmed at 
every thing he sees and hears; he is 
afraid of his own shadow. The dis- 
tant echo of reverberating thunder 
strikes terror into his heart; the au- 
tumnal breeze, rustling through the 


falling leaves, makes him afraid; the 
neighboring torrent, as it tumbles 
down the mountain ravine, causes 
him to fear. He can not endure 
darkness, neither can he bear the 
light. He is afraid of company, yet 
he fears to be left alone. Now he is 
fleeing when there is none pursuing. 

How differert the fearless man! 
| See how boldly he walks along. The 
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gloom of night is nothing to him; he 
appears to fear no evil. While others 
are running, he stands his ground; 
while they are afraid, his heart is 
strong. 

This emblem is descriptive of two 
characters: of the Righteous and of 
the Wicked. It is the wicked who 
flee when none pursue. Their guilty 
conscience transforms every object 
into an enemy; therefore they are in 
fear where no fear is, and flee away 
in terror. 

A Christian king of Hungary, talk- 
ing one day with his brother, who 
was a gay, thoughtless courtier, upon 
the subject of a future judgment, was 
laughed at by his brother for indulg- 
ing in “melancholy thoughts.” The 
king made no reply. There was a 
custom in that country that if the 
executioner sounded a trumpet be- 
fore any man’s door, that man was 
led instantly to death. The king or- 
dered the trumpet to be sounded that 
night before the door of his brother, 
who, on hearing the dismal sound, 
and seeing the messenger of death, 
was greatly alarmed. He sprang into 
the presence of the king, beseechin 
to know how he had offended. “Alas, 
my brother!” replied the king, “ you 
have never offended me; but if the 
sight of my executioner is so dread- 
ful, shall not we, who have so greatly 
offended God, fear to be brought be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ?” 

M. Volney, a French infidel, it is 
well known, was frightened during a 


nothing but sin. 
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storm, while some Christian ladies, 
his fellow-passengers, bore al] with 
unruffied composure. M. Voltaire. a 
Frenchman also, and of the same 
stamp, affected to despise the Chris- 
tian religion during life; yet on his 
death-bed he sent to Dr. Tronchin, a 
priest, to administer to him the sac- 
rament. It was affirmed of him that 
he was afraid to be left alone in the 
dark. 

The righteous man is afraid of 
He goes forward 
in the path of duty, though dangers 
grow thick around him. He enters 
the burning, fiery furnace, and grap- 
ples with its curling flames. He de- 
scends into the den of lions, the king 
of beasts crouches at his feet. In the 
storm at midnight, tossed upon the 
raging billows, he is calm in the pres- 
ence of the God he serves, and to 
whom he belongs. In earthquake’s 
shock, when temples are falling, earth 
Opening, and ruin reigns around, he 
stands fearless amid the desolation, 
exclaiming, “ Therefore will we not 
fear, though the earth be removed 
out of its place.’ Descending the 
dark vale of death itself, he says ex- 
ultingly, “Though I walk through 
the valley and shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil.” And when the 
last enemy stands full in his presence, 
he sings triumphantly: 


“Lend, lend your wings; I mount~-I fly; 
O gre where is thy victory ? 
O death, where is thy sting?” 
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THE TWO WORLDLINGS. 


View here spread out the plains of heavenly light, 
And narrow way, that ends where all is bright. 
Behold, with globes, upon the lightsome green, 
To different work addressed, two men are seen. 
With careless ease one rolls his globe along, 
And follows after, full of mirth and song; 

The other strives to move his world’s vast weight, 
Up hill, toward the brightly-shining gate: 


He strives in vain; the globe, though in the track, 
Still downward tending, drives him further back. 
And though they seem contrary roads to go, 
They meet together in the vale below. 

Thus some pursue an open. course of sin; 

Some Christ profess, yet hold the world within. 
Though these appear to play a different game. 
Their fate is equal, and their end the same. 


In the engraving, two men are 
seen employed in rolling globes. The 
one on the right hand has very easy 
work of it; he is going down hill; 
his globe rolls on rapidly. He fol- 
lows after with great glee and meri- 
ment; soon he is out of sight below. 


The one on the left is seen, with his 
globe, in the path that leads to the 
gate of brightness. He is striving to 
make his way toward the gate of 
light, with the ponderous world be- 
fore him. In vain he struggles, and 
heavens, and lifts; it still presses down 
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upon him, and bears him backward, 
till at length he finds himself at the 
bottom of the valley, where he meets 
his neighbor, who laughs heartily at 
him for taking so much trouble to 
effect what he accomplished so easily. 

This picture represents two kinds 
of worldly characters, who both equal- 
ly miss of heaven in the end. The 
gate of light shows the entrance to 
the New Jerusalem; the pathway 
signifies the way of holiness, leading 
thereunto; the man on the right, roll- 
ing his ball along so gayly, represents 
the professed man of the world. He 
has chosen honors, riches, and pleasures 
for his portion. These, combined, 
form the deity, that he worships. 
Where they lead, he follows; where 
they tarry, there he also abides ; hence 
he turns his back upon the way of 
life, and upon the glories of the up- 
per world. He is no hypocrite—not 
he; he glories in his conduct; he will 
have nothing to do with church or 
minister, prayer-book or Bible. He; 
says in his heart, “There is no God,” 
and casting off all fears, he hastens 
down the road that leads to death, 
and receives the doom which awaits 
“all those who forget God.” 

He on the left represents one who, 
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while professedly a follower of Christ. 
yet loves the honors, riches, and pleas- 
ures of the world. He thinks the 
Bible may be a true book, and heaven 
worth having when he can have no 
more of earth, therefore he is found 
in the way. He professes to love 
God, but in works he denies him; 
he makes, consequently, no progress 
heavenward, The world is too much 
for him; it obtains more and more 
power over him, until it, after hav- 
ing made him miserable on earth, 
sinks him into the gulf of woe, where 
he receives his portion with the “ hyp- 
ocrites and unbelievers,” 


When in the light of faith divine, 
We look on things below, 

Honor, and gold, and sensual joy, 
How vain and dangerous too! 


Honor ’s a puff of noisy breath: 
Yet men expose their blood, 

And venture everlasting death, 
To gain that airy good 


While others starve the nobler mind, 
And feed on shining dust, 

They rob the serpent of his food, 
T indulge a sordid lust. 


The pleasures that allure our sense 
Are dangerous snares to souls; 
There’s but a drop of flatiering sweet, 
And dashed with bitter bowls, 
Dr. Watts 
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FAITH AND WORKS. 


Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith 


made perfect. James, ti: 22. 


Lo! where the Boatman stems the flowing tide, 
And aims direct his little bark to guide; 

With both oars working, he can headway make, 
And leave the waters foaming in his wake; 
But if one oar within the boat he lays, 

In useless circles, round and round, he plays. 


Look at the honest waterman ply- 
ing at his daily occupation. He has 
just left a passenger on the other side. 
See with what precision he guides his 
little boat. By pulling both oars with 
equal strength, he makes rapid prog- 


ress, and steers straight. He leaves 


the waters foaming in his track; this. 


is called his wake. If he should lay 
in either of his oars, his progress 


So Faith and Works, when both together brought, 
With mighty power, and heavenly life are fraught, 
To help the Christian on his arduous road, 

And urge him forward on his way to God: 

If Faith or Works, no matter which, he drops, 
Short of his journey’s end he surely stops. 


would at once be stopped. As long 
as he plies both, he goes ahead; but 
let him pull but one: ever so hard, 
and he could not advance a foot. 
Round and round he would float, in 
eddying circles, forever. In vain 
would his passengers await his ar- 
rival; in vain would his wife and lit- 
tle ones expect his return; he would 
never more return; probably he would 
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drift out to sea, and be lost in the im- 
mensity of old ocean. 

The accompanying engraving is an 
emblem of Faith and Works united. 
The Christian has a “ calling,” or occu- 
pation, in which he makes progress 
so long as faith and works are united. 
They are to him as a propelling power, 
urging him forward in his pathway to 
immortality. He exerts a holy influ- 
ence wherever he goes, and leaves a 
brilliant track behind him. It is seen 
that a man of God has been there. 
But let him lay in one of his oars; 
let it be said of him, “ He hath left off 
to do good,” and his progress in the 
divine life will at once be checked. 
Let him lay aside “Faith,” and the 
effect will be the same. He may, 1n- 
deed, go round and round, like a mill- 
horse, in a circle of dry performances; 
but he will never reach the Christian’s 
home. In vain will his friends, who 
have gone before him, expect his ar- 
rival; he will never see the King in 
his beauty. The current of sin will 
bear him outward and downward, and 
land him eventually in the gulf of the 
lost. 

Some there are who have “ faith,” 
yet who are destitute of “ good works.” 
“The devils believe,” but they neither 
love nor obey—devils they continue. 
Deists again, men who believe in the 
being and unity of God but reject 
the Bible .as an inspired book, have 
faith. But are their works perfect 
(good) before God? Will their faith 


save them? All antinomians are of 
this class. 

Some, on the other hand, strive to 
abound in “ works,” who yet are des- 
titute of “faith.” Cain, who brought 
his offering, and slew his brother 
Abel, was of this class. The Phari- 
sees, who paid tithes of all they pos- 
sessed, and who cried out, “ Crucify 
him! crucify him!” were also of this 
number. The professors of ‘ good 
works,” in our own day, who have 
no true faith in Christ, are of this 
number; for all offerings whatsoever, 
that are not perfumed with the odor 
of Christ’s sacrifice, they are an 
abomination to the Lord. 

In Abraham we see faith and works 
admirably combined. ‘He believed 
God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness,” ‘and he was justified 
by works, when he had offered Isaac 
his son upon the altar.” ‘ Thus faith 
wrought with his works, and by works 
was faith made perfect.” 

In fine, where there is a scriptural 
“faith,” that faith which is the evi- 
dence or conviction of unseen reali- 
ties, there will be “works” corre- | 
sponding thereto, as surely as there 
is life while the soul is in the body. 

On the other hand, where there is 
no true faith, there can be no “ works” 
acceptable to God, no more than there 
can be life when the soul has left the 
body. ‘For as the body without the 
spirit is dead, so faith without works 
is dead also.” 
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PRECIPITATION, OR RASHNESS. 


With a furious man thou shalt not go. Prov. xxii: 24.——The 
simple pass on, and are punished. Prov. xxii: 8. 


BrHo.p the rash, impetuous charioteer, But frightful chasms now before him lie; 

Who reckless urges on his wild career; Down, down the dreadful precipice he flies, 
Dangers and darkness thick around him grow, And dashed to pieces, for his rashness dies. 
High cliffs above, and yawning gulfs below; Thus willful youth to passion gives the reins, 
Yet much at ease. In neither fear nor pain, And lengthened grief, for pleasures short, obtains 
He smacks his whip, and freely gives the rein; By passion drawn, before he’s well aware, 
Rocks, vast, precipitous, he dashes by, He sinks o’erwhelmed in misery and despair. 


The youth above is seen driving! minent peril. Abrupt cliffs hang 
furiously along paths replete with | over his head, and deep, awful ravines 
danger. The road, if road it may open on each side of his path. His 
be called, becomes more and more | situation becomes still more danger- 
hazardous. He labors not to curb) ous; right ahead a frightful gulf pre- 
the fiery steeds, whose speed increases sents itself to his eyes, now begin- 
every moment. Instead of restrain- ing to open. With the rapidity of 
ing them, he cracks his whip, and lightning he approaches the dreadful 
loosely gives the rein. He appears brink; on the coursers fly. Now he 
to be wholly unconscious of his 1m-| sees his danger, and strives to check 
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them. It is in vain; they have had 
the rein too long; their blood is up. 
With a fearful bound, over the preci- 
pice they go; horses and driver are 
dashed to atoms against the rocks, 
and are seen no more. 

Ancient philosophers used to com- 
pare human passions to wild horses, 
and the reason of man to the driver, 
or coachman, whose business it was 
to control and guide them at his pleas- 
ure. But many men have more com- 
mand over their horses than they have 
over themselves. This is a melan- 
choly truth. Their proud chargers 
are taught to stand still, to galop, to 
trot, and to perform, in short, all 
kinds of evolutions with perfect ease; 
while the passions run away with 
their rightful owners; they will not 
submit to be guided by reason. It is 
of far more importance that a man 
should learn to govern his passions 
than his horses. Our passions, like 
fire and water, are excellent servants, 
but bad masters. Horses, to be use- 
ful, must be governable; but to be 
governable, they must be broke in 
betimes, and thoroughly. So with 
the passions, otherwise their power 
will increase over that of reason, and 
in the end lead to ruin. 

Philosophy may do much in en- 
abling us to govern the passions; re- 
ligion, however, can do more. It is 
said of Socrates, who had a wretched 
scold for a wife, that one day, when 
she was scolding him at a great rate, 


he bore it very patiently, controlling 
himself by reason. His unruffled com- 
posure enraged her still more, and she 
threw a bowl of dirty water in his 
face. Then he spoke: “It is quite 
natural,” said he, smiling, ‘“‘ when the 
thunder has spent its fury, and the 
lightning its fires, that the teeming 
shower should descend.” 

But religion is more easily obtained 
than philosophy, and it is far more 
powerful. It imparts a gracious, in- 
fluential principle that enables who- 
soever submits to it to govern his 
passions, and even to love his ene- 
mies, and thus to conquer them. 

Many have conquered kingdoms, 
who could not conquer themselves. 
Thus Alexander, who, being a slave 
to his passions, slew Clytus, his most 
intimate friend. And, notwithstand- 
ing the laurels that have been woven 
for the conquerors of ancient and mod- 
ern times, the Almighty himself has 
prepared a diadem of glory for the 
self-conquered, bearing, in letters of 
heavenly light, this inscription: “He 
that rudeth his own spirit, is better than 
he that taketh a city.” 


Madness by nature reigns within, 
The passions burn and rage; 

Till God’s own Son, with skill divine, 
The inward fire assuage. 


We give our souls the wounds they feel, 
We drink the poisonous gall, 
And rush witk fury down to hell, 
But heaven prevents the fall. 
Dr. Watts. 
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VAIN 
Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread? and 


your labor for that which satisfieth not ? 


Tue truant urchin has forsook the school, 

To learn betimes how best to play the fool; 

O er hedge and brake, beneath a burning sun, 
With breathless haste; he perseveres to run; 

His folly’s cause is pictured to the eye; 

The object what?—A painted butterfly. 

At length outspent, he grasps the trembling thing, 


The foolish boy, leaving the useful 
and delightful pleasures of study, 
runs after a pretty butterfly that has 
attracted his attention. On he runs, 
through brake and brier, over hedges 
and ditches, up hill and down dale; 
the sun, at the same time, pours down 
its burning rays upon his uncovered 
head. See how he sweats, and puffs, 
and toils! ’Tis all in vain; just as 
he comes up with the prize, away it 


PURSUITS. 


Isa. lus 2. 


And with the grasp, destroys the painted wing; 
Chagrined he views, for that once beauteous form, 
Nothing remains, except a homely worm. 

So larger children leave important deeds, 

And after trifles oft, the truant speeds; 

And if by toil he gains the gaudy prize, 

Alas! ’tis changed—it fades away, and dies. 


flies far above his reach. Still he 
follows on; now it has settled upon 
a favorite flower. He is sure of it 
now; he puts forth his hand. Lo! 
it is gone. Still he pursues—on and 
on he runs after the glittering insect. 
Presently it alights, and hides itself 
within the leaves of the lily of the 
valley. For awhile he loses sight of 
it; again he discovers it on the wing, 
and again he retews the chase. Nor 
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is it until the sun descends the west- 
ern sky, that he comes up with the 
object of his laborious race. Weary 
of the wing, the butterfly seeks shel- 
ter for the night within the cup of 
the mountain blue-bell. The boy, 
marking its hiding-place, makes a 
desperate spring, and seizes the trem- 
bling beauty. In his eagerness to pos- 
sess it, he has crushed its tender 
wings, and marred entirely those 
golden colors. With deep mortifica- 
tion, and bitter regret at his folly, 
he beholds nothing left but a mere 
grub, an almost lifeless worm, without 
form and without loveliness. 

This emblem aptly shows the folly 
of those who, whether young or old, 
leaving the solid paths of knowledge, 
of industry, and of lawful pleasure, 
follow the vanities of this life. Cor- 
rupt and unbridled passions and vi- 
tiated tastes lead, in the end, to ruin. 

The way of transgressors is hard, 
as well as foolish and vain. To fol- 
low after forbidden objects is far more 
laborious than to pursue those only 
that are lawful. It is said of wisdom 
that all her ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, that all her paths are paths 
of peace. 

he mind of the youth who is in 
pursuit of vanities, or of unlawful 
pleasures, is ever raging, like a tem- 
pest. Now up, now down—he knows 
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nothing of true pleasure, nothing of 
solid peace. The object he desires 


‘and pursues so ardently mocks him 


again and again. ‘To-morrow,’ he 
says to himself, “will give me the 
object of my wishes.” To-morrow 
comes—once more it eludes his grasp. 
Now he becomes uneasy, then impa~ 
tient, then fretful, then anxious, and 
then desperate; now he resolves at 
all hazards to seize upon the prize— 
it is his own; but ah! the flowers 
have faded, the beautiful colors have 
disappeared; the angel of beauty is 
transformed into a loathsome object. 
His eyes are opened; and, alas! too 
late, disappointed and remorseful, he 
learns the truth of the maxim that 
“it is not all gold that glitters.” 


“Man has a soul of vast desires; 
He burns within with restless fires; 
Tossed to and fro, his passions fly 
From vanity to vanity. 


“Tn vain on earth we hope to find 
Some solid good to fill the mind: 
We try new pleasures, but we feel 
The inward thirst and torment still 


“So when a raging fever burns, 
We shift from side to side by turns; 
And ’tis a poor relief we gain, 
To change the place, but keep the pain 


“Great God! subdue the vicious thirst; 
This love to vanity and dust; 
Cure the vile fever of the mind, 
And feed our souls with joys refined.” 
Dr. Watts. 
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DANGER OF 


GREATNESS. 


The high ones of stature shall be hewn down, and the haughty shall 


be humbled. Isa. x: 33. 


Ine clouds assemble in the blackening west, 
Anon with gloom the sky becomes o’ercast, 
United winds with wide-mouthed fury roar; 

Old ocean, rolling, heaves from shore to shore; 
With boiling rage the waves begin to rise, 

And ruffian billows now assail the skies; 

The hardy forests, too, affrighted quake, 

The hills they tremble, and the mountains shake; 


The oak majestic, towering to the skies, 

Laughs at the whirlwind, and the storm defies, 
Spreads wide its arms, rejoicing in its pride, 
And meets unbending the tornado’s tide; 

The winds prevail, one loud tremendous blow, 
The monarch prostrates, and his pride lays low, 
While the low reed, in far more humble form, 
Unknown to greatness, safe, outlives the storm. 


The storm rages. The sturdy oak, 
the growth of centuries, lifts its proud 
head towering to the heavens; it 
spreads abroad its ample branches, 
giving shelter to birds and beasts. 
For a long time it resists the fury of 
the hurricane, but ’tis all in vain; 
with a mighty crash it is overturned; 
its very roots are laid bare; its branch- 


ing honors are brought low; birds, 
beasts, and creeping reptiles now 
trample upon its fallen greatness. 

But see; the humble reed, bending 
to the storm, escapes unhurt. Its 
lowly position has preserved it from 
destruction; while its mighty neigh- 
bor is no more. It still lives, and 
grows, and flourishes. 
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This is an apt emblem of the dan- 
ger attending upon high stations, and 
of the security afforded in the less 
elevated walks of life. It is calcu- 
lated to damp the ardor of ambition, 
of at least that ambition that seeks 
to be great only that self may be en- 
riched, or vanity gratified. 

This kind of greatness is, indeed, 
the most dangerous, and the most un- 
certain. It is sure to be a mark for 
others, equally aspiring and unprin- 
cipled, to shoot at; while the posses- 
sor of this greatness, not being pro- 
tected by the shield of conscious in- 
tegrity, falls to rise no more, and the 
flatterers and dependents being no 
longer able to enrich themselves, 
unite in trampling under foot the 
man they formaaly delighted to honor. 

Love is not an evil of itself, neither 
is ambition; they may both be ex- 
pended on worthless or sinful objects. 
Let the youth seek out a proper ob- 
ject for the lofty aspirings of the 
soul; let him learn to direct them by 
the providence and word of God. 
True greatness consists in goodness; 
in being useful to mankind. Those 
individuals usually called great have 
been the destroyers, not the benefac- 
tors of our race. A private station is 
as much a post of honor as the most 
elevated. Indeed, properly speaking, 
there are no private stations; every 
man is a public man, and equally in- 
terested with others in the welfare 
and progress of his fellows. The 
lowly reed is as perfect in its kind as 
the lofty oak, and answers equally 
the end of its creation. 

It is true, however, that the more 


elevated the station a man holds in 
society, the more responsibility he is 
under both to God and man. He is 
also exposed to more dangers and 
temptations. Envy, that hates the 
excellence she can not reach, will 
carp at him, and slander shoot her 
oisoned arrows at him. Happiness 
seldom dwells with greatness, nor is 
safety the child of wealth and hon- 
ors. ‘But he that humbleth him- 
self—in due time—shall be exalted.” 


A striking instance of the danger of great- 
ness may be found in the fall of Cardinal 
Wolsey. This ambitious man lived in the 
reign of Henry VIII, king of England. He 
was that monarch’s favorite minister. He is 
said to have been “insatiable in his acqu‘si- 
tions, but still more magnificent in his ex- 
penses; of great capacity, but still more un- 
bounded in enterprise; ambitious of power, 
but still more ambitious of glory.” He suc 
ceeded—he was raised to the highest pinnacle; . 
but he fell under the displeasure of the king. 
The inventory of his goods being taken, they 
were found to exceed the most extravagant 
surmises. Of fine holland, there were found 
eleven hundred pieces; the walls of his palace 
were covered with cloth of gold and silver; he 
had a cupboard of plate, all of massy gold; 
and all the rest of his riches and furniture 
were in the same proportion, all of which 
were converted to the use of the king. A bill 
of indictment was preferred against him; he 
was ordered to resign the great seal, and to 
depart from his palace. Soon after, he was 
arrested for high treason, and commanded to 
be conducted to London to take his trial. 

When he arrived at Leicester Abbey, he was 
taken sick—men said he poisoned himself 
His disorder increased. A short time before 
he expired, he said to the officer who guarded 
him: “O, had I but served my God as faith- 
fully as I have served my king, he would not 
have forsaken me in my gray hairs.” Hedied 
shortly after, in all the pangs of remorse, and 
left a life rendered miserable by his unbounded 
ambition for greatness. 
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| THESSAL’NS, 2 KINGS, 
Chap. v: Chap. ix: 
verse 7. verse 31. 
PROVERBS, ISATAH, 
Chap. xxviii: Chap. xlviii: 
verse 1. verse 22. 
ISAIAH, 1 PETER, 
Chap. lvii: Chap. iii: 
verse 20. verse 12. 
PROVERBS, ISAIAH, 
Chap. x: i Chap. iii: 
verse 24. yn verse 11. 


GU TET. 
For every one that doeth evil hateth the light. 


In splendor rising, view “the king of day,” 
And darkness chasing from the earth away; 
The beast of prey escapes before the sun, 

To thickest covert, ere his work is done; 

The birds of night now flee away apace, 

And hide securely in some gloomy place; 
While the blithe lark, elate pours forth its lays, 


See where the glorious sun is ris- 
ing in majesty and strength. Dark- 
ness has fled from his presence, and 
now there is nothing hid from his 
rosy light. See the beast of prey, 
slinking off to his den. Stung with 
hunger, and athirst for blood, he 
roamed round in the darkness of 
night. Lighting upon a sheep cote, 
he breaks into the inclosure; the 
bleating, helpless lambs become his 


John, iti: 20. 


And warbles to the sun its notes of praise. 

So guilty men pursue in devilish mood, 

The trade of plunder, and the deed of blood; 
They work in darkness without shame or fear, 
And skulk in darkness when the day draws near; 
While conscious innocence walks forth upright, 
And, like the lark, rejoices in the light. 


———— 


prey; some he devours, others he 
leaves mangled and torn upon the 
ground. Detected by the light, he 
sneaks away; he plunges into the 
forest, and hides him in its’ thickest 
shade. 

The birds of night-—the bat, and 
others—fly away before the rising sun. 
The music of the awakening choir, 
blooming fields, and spicy gardens, 
possess no charms for them. Mold- 
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ering ruins, among thickest shades, 
where the toad finds a shelter, and 
the serpent hisses—this is their favor- 
ite dwelling-place; while the gay lark, 
high mounting, pours forth his praises 
to the solar king. He is gladdened 
by his beams, aiid welcomes his ap- 
proach with all the melody of song. 
. “Thou, O Lord, makest darkness, 
and it is night, wherein all the beasts 
of the forest do creep forth. The 
sun ariseth; they gather themselves 
together, and lay them down in their 
dens.” 

The engraving is emblematical of 
guilt; for happy would it be for man- 
kind, were the beasts of prey and 
birds of night the only disturbers of 
the world’s repose—the only destroy- 
ers that walk abroad in darkness. 
Alas! 

3 ——————When night 


Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.” 


Then, too, the robber goes forth to 
perpetrate his deeds of violence and 
rapine; then, too, the adulterer, and 
kindles a fire that will burn to the 
lowest hell; and shrouded in the 
mantel of night, the man of blood 
stalks forth, and works his deeds of 
death. 

In this way, man, made in the im- 
age of God, becomes allied to the 
most malignant part of the brute 
creation, companions and co-workers 
with them. What degradation! Alas, 
alas! how are the mighty fallen! 

Look again at the folly and igno- 


rance of wicked men in supposing 
themselves concealed because they can 
not see. It is related of the ostrich, 
that she covers her head only with 
reeds, and because she can not see 
herself, thinks she is hid from the 
eye of her pursuers. Thus it is with 
the workers of iniquity in the night- 
time; they may indeed be hid from 
the sleeping eyes of mortals, but the 
ever-wakeful eye of Jehovah looks 
full upon them. When they say, 
“Surely the darkness shall cover me,” 
even then “the night is light” ali 
around them. ‘Clouds and darkness 
are round about Him;” they are Je 
hovah’s habitation, therefore what is 
mistaken for a covering is the pres- 
ence-chamber of the Holy God, who 
“ compasseth thy path, and thy lying 
down, and who is acquainted mab all 
ways.” 

“Every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved. 
But he that doeth truth, cometh to 
the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest, that they are wrought in 
God.” 


‘‘When men of mischief rise 
In secret ’gainst the skies, 

Thy hand shall sweep them to the grave; 
And oh! beyond the tomb, 
How dreadful is their doom, 

Where not a hand is reached to save!” 


‘¢ His enemies, with sore dismay, 
Fly from the light, and shun the day: 
Then lift your heads, ye saints on high, 
And sing, for your redemption’s nigh.” 


LOS ANGELES BAPTION Tn OLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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LUKE, JAMES, 
Chap. xxi: Chap. i: 
verse 19. verses 2, 3, 4. 
JAMKS, MATTHEW, 
Chap. v: Chap. xviii: 
verse 7, verse 22, 
JAMES, ROMANS, 
Chap. v: Chap. v: 
verse 10. verse 3. 
HEBREWS, 2 PETER, 
Chap. xii: Chap. i: 
verses 1, 2. verse 6, 


PATIENCE AND LONG-SUFFERING. 


Be patient in tribulation. Rom. 
fering, affliction, and patience. 


endure. James, v: 10, 11. 


WITH sore afflictions, and with injuries too, 
One deeply-loaded, in the picture view; 

Above, beneath, and reigning all around, 
Trouble,and chains, and slanderous foes are found; 
Her own sweet home no more a shelter stands, 
Consumed by fire, it falls by cruel hands: 


The above engraving represents a 
female loaded with a heavy burden 
of afflictions and injuries; fast bound 
by chains and fetters of iron, she is 
unable to help herself. Before her 
lie whips, chains, and slanders; be- 
hind, her house, her only asylum, is 
on fire; ignited by wicked hands, it 
falls a prey to the devouring flames; 
while the barking cur assails her with 


Vs 12. An example of suf- 


Behold, we count them happy who 


Amid this widely-devastating stroke, 

No cry is heard, no voice of murmur spoke, 
Like the mild lamb that crouches by her side, 
She bears with meekness all that may betide; 
She leans on Hope, and upward casts her eyes. ; 
Expecting succor from the distant skies. 


all his spite. In the midst of her 
wide-spread calamity, she murmurs 
not, she makes no complaint. Like 
the innocent lamb at her side, she 
bears all without repining. She leans 
on the anchor of hope, and looks up- 
ward. 

This is an emblem of Patience and 
Long-suffering. The figure represents 
one who is oppressed with manifold 
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wrongs, upon whose shoulders is laid 
a heavy burden of grievous outrages, 
and who is incapacitated, by the force 
of circumstances, from extricating 
herself; at the same time, she discov- 
ers that she has not yet drank the 
full cup of her woes. Other evils lie 
in prospect before her. 

One, who, instead of receiving the 
commiseration and assistance of her 
neighbors in the season of adversity, 
is assailed with the venom of the 
slanderer, the malice of the back- 
biter, and the wickedness of the in- 
cendiary; but who, in the midst of 
her sufferings, refuses to complain. 
Though cast down, persecuted, and 
pos she yields not in despair. 

ith lamb-like meekness, she arms 
her breast, and possesses her soul in 
patience. All sustaining hope im- 
parts new strength to her spirits; 
she commits herself to God, who 
judgeth righteously; and looking to 
God for grace to enable her to en- 
dure till he shall send deliverance, 
calmly awaits the issue. 

Wicked and unreasonable men 
abound in the world, and the path of 
duty is often beset with present difficul- 
ties and dangers; yet it ends where all 
s easy and delightful. Let no one 
recede from the path of duty, nor 
tamely yield to despair. We may be 
tempted to fiee, like the prophet 
Jonah, from our proper work; like 
Joshua, we may throw ourselves on 
the ground, and exclaim, despond- 
ingly, “Alas, O Lord God!” Like 
David, we may say, “I shall perish 
by the hand of Saul;” or like Elijah, 
the fearless advocate of truth, say 
inquiringly, “What good shall my 
life do me?” Yet let us remember 


|soul triumphed over all. 
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that “light is sown for the right- 
eous.” The seed of deliverance is 
already in the ground; the crop is 
not far distant; we shall reap If we 
faint not. 

The conduct of Job affords the 
most perfect example of patience. 
Despoiled of his worldly property, 
his children taken from him at a 
stroke, his body tormented with one 
of the most painful and loathsome 
diseases, distressed by the foolish in- 
fidelity of his wife, and slandered by 
his professed friends; yet his patient 
Still cling- 
ing to God, his Rock, he exclaimed, 
exultingly, “ Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him. The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; bless- 
ed be the name of the Lord.” 

In your patience, possess ye your ~ 
souls. Luke, xxi: 19. Be patient, 
brethren, unto the coming of the 
Lord. James, v: 7. 

Take, my brethren, the prophets, 
who have spoken in the name of the 
Lord, for an example of suffering af- 
fliction and of patience. James, v: 
10. 

Let us run with patience the race 
set before us; looking unto Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith; who, 
for the joy that was set before him, 
endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God. Heb, 
Ti eal 2 

My brethren, count it all joy when 
ye fall into divers temptations; know- 
ing this, that the trying of your faith 
worketh patience. But let patience 
have her perfect work, that ye may 
be perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 
James, i: 2, 3, 4. 
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MATTHEW, 1 JAMES, 
Chap. xxvi: Chap. i: 
verse 41. verse 14, 
1 TIMOTHY, PSALM 
Chap. vi: cxix: 
verse 9. verse 87, 
JAMES, PROVERBS, 
Chap. i: Chap xxiii: 
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TEMPTATION. | 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. Matt. vi: 18. 


See where the tree its richest foliage wears, 
And golden fruit its laden branches bears; 
Behold concealed beneath its shade sidelong, 
The glossy serpent, with his poisonous tongue; 
The simple boy, far from his father’s care, 

Is well-nigh taken with the gilded snare. 

The tempting fruit outspread before his eyes, 


Fills him with rapture and complete surprise; 
Nor hidden dangers will he wait to see, 

But onward hastens to the fatal tree. 

His father sees him, and, with faltering breath, 
Recalls his loved one from the brink of death; 
Nor waits reply, but on the spot he springs, 
And saves his darling from the serpent’s stings 


The tree rich in foliage, and rich 
in fruit, spreads out its delicious pro- 
duce to the passer-by. See also the 
subtile serpent, as if aware of the 
powerful attractions that the tree af- 
fords, conceals itself underneath its 
branches, ready to spring upon the 
unwary traveler. That little boy has 
been in great danger; he left the 


house, and wandered on till he came 
in sight of the tree; the fruit attracted 
his attention; he stopped, he was de- 
lighted with itsappearance. Thought- 
less of danger, he was just going tc 
ee and eat, when the voice of his 
ather alarmed him; he had seen his 
danger. In another moment he was 
on the spot, and seizing him by the 
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hand, pointed out to him the serpent, 
and led him from the place of danger. 

This is an emblem of Temptation; 
of the danger to which youth espe- 
cially are exposed. The tree, with its 
rich foliage and golden fruit, repre- 
sents those things that are objects of 
temptation. The serpent shows the 
dartiger that invariably attends those 
objects that entice to sin. The artless 
boy represents the simplicity of youth, 
who, attracted by the outside appear- 
ance of things, consider not the evil 
of sinful gratification. The anxious 
father exhibits the ever-watchful care 
of our Father who is in heaven over 
his children, whom, as long as they 
confide in him, he will deliver from 
evil. 

This emblem sets forth also some- 
what of the nature of temptation. 
Thus: the object is presented to the 
eye; the mind takes pleasure in be- 
holding it; then the will consents to 
embrace it. ‘Then when lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and 


sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth |. 


death.” 

The youthful Joseph, when in the 
house of Potiphar the Egyptian, was 
assailed by temptation. The object 
was presented to him in its most at- 
tractive form; while master of him- 
self, he fled from it, and escaped. 
His memory is blessed. 

David, king of Israel, when walk- 
ing upon the battlements, beheld a 
similar object of temptation. He 
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looked till the fire of lust was in his 
soul, and his will determined upon 
possession. Lust, when it hath con- 
ceived, bringeth forth sin; sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death. 
This was to David the beginning of 
SOrrows. 

Temptation, at the commencement, 
is “like the thread of the spider’s 
web; afterward, it is like a cart-rope.” 
The poor slave, Joseph, broke the 
thread, and became a king, nay, 
more than a king; while the king, 
David, was fast bound by the cart- 
rope, and became a slave. 

The theater, the card-table, the in- 
toxicating cup, the painted harlot, are 
all so many objects of powerful temp- 
tation, under which lurks the serpent 
with its sting of death. Fleeing to 
God, in Christ, by earnest prayer, is 
the only way of escape therefrom. 

“How vain are all things here below! 

How false, and yet how fair! 


Each pleasure hath its poison, too, 
And every sweet as snare. 


“The brightest things below the sky, 
Give but a flattering light; 
We should suspect some danger nigh, 
Where we possess delight. 


* * * * * * * 


“Sin has a thousand treacherous arts 
To practice on the mind; 
With flattering looks she tempts our hearts 
But leaves a sting behind. 


“She pleads for all the joys she brings, 
And gives a fair pretense; 
But cheats the soul of heavenly things, 
And chains it down to sense.” 
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PROVERBS, PROVERBS 
Chap. iv: Chap. i: 
verse 15. verse 4, 
PROVERBS, 1 PETER, 
Chap. xiii: Chap. v: 
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HOSEA, MARK, 
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exil: Chap. vi: 
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PRUDENCE AND FORESIGHT. 


See that ye walk circumspectly. Eph. v: 15. 
EVO Eis 8. 


foreseeth the evil. 


A prudent man 


Wuerre some would thoughtless rush, with skip | How many things will shortly come to pass, 


and dance, 
See Prudence there with cautious steps advance: 
Behind, the faithful mirror brings to view 
The roaring lion, that would her pursue; 
Before, she knows, by telescopic glass, 


Betimes, concealed where fragrant roses hang, 

She sees the serpent with his poisoned fang: 

And thus she learns, what youth should always 
know, 

That pleasures oft with fatal snares may grow. 


Prudence is here seen proceeding 
with slow and cautious steps. She 
has in her right hand a telescope, -by 
means of which she is enabled to 


bring things that are far off nigh to | 


view; thus she sees things that would 
otherwise be hidden entirely from her 
sight; while other things are magni- 
fied in their proportions, so that she 
ean discern their nature more truly, 


and thus adapt her conduct to the 
circumstances of the case. In this 
manner she applies her wisdom to 
practice. She carries also, in her 
left, a mirror, by which she is en- 
abled to detect objects that are be- 
hind her. A lion is discovered de- 
scending from the mountains, hungry, 
and ravening for its prey. Nor in 
her attention to remoter objects is 
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she regardless of those nigh at hand; 


she espies concealed behind a rose- 
bush a serpent; it is of the danger- 
ous kind. By her timely discovery, 
she saves herself from its poisonous 
sangs 

his is an emblem of Prudence; 
for what is prudence but wisdom ap- 
plied to practice? Wisdom enables 
us to determine what are the best 
ends, likewise what are the best means 
to be used in order to attain those 
ends. But prudence applies all this 
to practice, suiting words and actions 
to time, place, circumstance, and man- 
ner. O! how necessary is prudence 
for the purposes of the present life. 
W ithout prudence, the mighty become 
enfeebled, the wise become foolish, 
and the wealthy, inhabitants of the 
poor-house. 

There are duties to be done, pleas- 
ures to be enjoyed, dangers to be 
guarded against, all of which can 
not be effected unless prudence guides 
the helm. Pleasures and dangers are 
so artfully mingled together, as the 
serpent among the roses, that the pru- 
dent only can possibly detect the snare. 
The youth can not be rich in experi- 
ence; still, he can cultivate prudence, 
which will beget an habitual presence 
of mind, ever-watchful and awake. 
Misfortunes are common to all; the 
prudent, considering that he is not 
exempt from the common lot of mor- 
tale will guard against them; and, as 
if they were sure to come, he will 
prepare himself to endure them. 


Like the mariner, who, when sailing 
in windy latitudes, sweeps the hori- 
zon with his telescope to see if there 
are signs of squalls; toward evening, 
he shortens sail, sets his watch, and 
keeps a good look-out. 

Now, if prudence is so necessary 
and profitable when applied to the 
things of this life, it is much more so 
when applied to the life which is to 
come, because the soul is of more 
value than the body, and eternity of 
more importance than time. Events 
not contingent but certain will come 
upon us, against which, if we are 
prudent, we shall provide —events 
solemn, momentous, and deeply interest- 
ing. Whatmore solemn than death? 
What more momentous than the judg- 
ment to come? What more interest- 
ing to an immortal spirit than the 
final issues of that judgment? Shall 
I my everlasting days with fiends or 
angels spend? “The prudent man 
foreseeth the evil, and hideth him- 
self. The simple pass on, and are 
punished.” 


“O may thy Spirit guide my feet 
In ways of righteousness ! 
Make every path of duty straight 
And plain before my face. 


“My watchful enemies combine 

To tempt my feet astray; 
They flatter with a base design 
To make my soul their prey. 


“Lord, crush the serpent in the dust, _ 
And all his plots destroy ; 
While those that in thy mercy trust. 
Forever shout for joy.” 
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2 TIMOTHY, 
Chap. ii: 
verse 3. 


Canes 


GALATIANS, 
Chap. v: 


verse 1. 


1 CORINTH’NS, 
Chap. xifi: 
verse 7. 


EPHESIANS, 
Chap. vi: 
verse 13. 
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ACTS, 
Chap. xx: 
verse 24, 


JOB, 
Chap. xiii: 
verse 15. 


HEBREWS, 
Chap. iii: 
verse 6. 


1 CORINTH'NS, 
Chap. xv: 
verse 58. 


FORTITUDE AND CONSTANCY. 


The righteous shall never be removed, Prov. x: 80. 
James, v: 11. 


count them happy who endure. 


As stands the pillar on the solid ground, 
Nor heeds the tempest that prevails around, 


Behold, we 


But when the storms of evil tongues prevail, 
And envy rises like a furious gale, 


Unmoved, though tempests bluster from on high, | She bears on high her ample spotless shield, 


And thunders rolling shake the trembling sky: 
So Fortitude is strong in Virtue’s cause, 
Nor fears contempt, nor covets vain applause; 


Behold here the emblems of Forti- 
tude and Constancy. The pillar 
stands upright amidst the storm, and 
upright in the midst of sunshine, 
bearing the summer’s heat and win- 
ter’s cold, by night and by day; still 
it stands, regardless of passing events, 
and answering at the same time the 
end of its erection. Thus Constancy 
continues at the post of duty. For- 


Her own fair fame, and still disdains to yield: 
Enduring greatly, till the storm is gone, 
Then sees triumphant that her cause is won, 


titude is seen standing by the pillar 
of Constancy. See how she braves 
the fury of the tempest! Winds 
whistle, thunders roll, and night 
seems gathering together a magazine 
of storms to let loose upon her head; 
yet she continues at the post of pa- 
tient endurance; with her shield she 
is enabled to protect herself against 
all the storms which beat around. 
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Courage resists danger; fortitude 
endures pain, either of the body or 
of the mind, orboth. True fortitude 
is always connected with a holy, a 
righteous cause. Adversity, or op- 
position, is the test of fortitude and 
constancy; it is the fiery trial: which 
tries the virtuous; they come out of 
it as gold seven times purified, losing 
nothing save the alloy. Holiness of 
character, faith in God’s Word, con- 
- stitute the shield of Fortitude, and 
render her altogether invulnerable. 

It is easy for a man to profess at- 
tachment to a good cause when that 
cause meets with the general appro- 
bation. It is an easy thing to boast 
of virtue that has never been tried by 
temptation, and to exult in fortitude 
that has never had to bear the storm 
of opposition; but true fortitude is 
found to consist in supporting evils 
with resignation, and in enduring 
opposition with resolution and dig-_ 
nity. “He that loseth wealth,” say | 
the Spaniards, “loseth much; he that 
loseth his friends, loseth more; but 
he that loseth his spirit, loseth all.” 
The man of fortitude, strong in cvn- 
scious integrity, and in the knowledge! 
of the right, though wealth may de-- 
sert him, though his friends may for- 
sake him in his greatest need, yet he 
possesses his soul in patience; he rejoices | 
that his soul is free. The cause of 
truth he knows can never fall. pee 
makes him magnanimous, both to do } 
and to dare. 


EMBLEMS.’ 


One of the most conspicuous in- 
stances of true fortitude is found in 
the conduct of the Apostle Paul. 
After having for some time served 
the Church at Ephesus, his duty called 
him to Jerusalem, where he knew he 
was to encounter the deadly opposi- 
tion of his enemies. Before he set 
out, he preached his farewell sermon. 
The people were greatly affected. 
The thoughts of losing their beloved 
pastor, and of the dangers that awaited 
him, melted them into tears. “ They 
all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, 
and kissed him, sorrowing most of 
all for the words which he spoke, that 
they should see his face no more.” 


‘These circumstances were suflicient 


to have overwhelmed the stoutest 
heart. Paul’s reply is the language 
of true fortitude: “ Bonds and afflic- 


| tions await me; but none of these things 


move me; neither count I my life dear 
unto me, so that I may finish my 
course with joy.” 


“Reset with threatening dangers round, - 
Firm Fortitude maintains her ground: 
Her conscience holds her courage up. 
The soul that’s filled with virtue’s light, 
Shines brightest in affliction’s night; 
And sees in darkness beams of hope. 


‘“Tll tidings never can surprise 
That heart, that fixed on God relies; 
Though waves and tempests roar around 
Safe on the rock he stands, and sees 
The shipwreck of his enemies, 
And all their hope and glory drowned.” 
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HEBREWS, ROMANS, 

Chap. vi: Chap. xii: 
verse 19. verse 12. 
MARK, LAMENTA’NS, 

Chap. xi: Chap. iii: 
verse 22. verse 26. 

1 PETER, ACTS, 
Chap. i: Chap. xx: 
verse 5. verse 14. 
JAMES, PSALM 
Chap. v: exlv: 
verse 15. verse 19. 


THE FAST-ANCHORED SHIP. 


Both sure and steadfast. 


Lo! where the war-ship with her tattered sail, 
Tho’ late escaped the fury of the gale; 

At anchor safe within the bay she rides; 

Nor heeds the danger of the swelling tides: 
Though high aloft the furious storm still roars, 
Below, she’s sheltered by the winding shores. 
The church of Christ a war-ship is below, 


. This engraving represents a ship 
riding by four anchors. To escape 
the rage of the storm at sea, she has 
sought shelter in the bay. Her sails 
are torn, and cordage damaged; she 
needs to undergo repairs. 


paratively in smooth water. 


The gale 
still howls fearfully overhead; but. 
protected by the land, she rides com- 
| manuel is her captain; the Holy Spirit 


Heb. vi: 19. 


She spreads her sails to meet her haughty foe; 
Satan assails her with his furious blasts, 

Her sails are riven, broken are her masts. 

A night of darkness finds her in some bay, 
She drops her anchors, and awaits the day; 
Faith, Hope, and Prayer, her anchors prove, 
With Resignation to the powers above. 


pared to a ship, and to a ship of war, 
built by the great Architect who made 
heaven and earth—first launched when 
Adam fell overboard—chartered by di- 
vine love to take him in, with all his 
believing posterity, and convey them 
to the port of glory. 

Jehovah is her rightful owner; Im- 


The Church of God may be com-\is her pilot; the Holy Bible is both 
8 
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chart and compass; self-examination 
is her log-book; her pole-star is the 
star of Bethlehem. Under her great 
Captain, the ministers of religion take 
rank as officers; besides whom, there 
are a number of petty officers. Her 
crew consists of all those who “ fol- 
low the Captain.” Passengers, she 
carries none—all on board are “ work- 
ing hands.” 

This world is the tempestuous sea 
over which she makes her voyages. 
Tt isa dangeroussea; rocks, shoals, and 
quicksands hide their deceitful heads 
beneath its dark blue waves; mount- 
ainous billows roll, furious storms 
descend, and treacherous whirlpools 
entice only to destroy. 

The voyage is from time to eter- 


nity. The good ship never puts back; | 


well stocked, she carries bread of life, 
and waters of salvation, in abundance; 
no ‘ southerly wind” ever afflicts her. 
The Church is a ship of war; she 
carries a commission authorizing her 
to “sink, burn, and destroy” what- 
ever belongs to Beelzebub, the great 
_ enemy of mankind, and to ship hands 
in every quarter; therefore Beelzebub, 
being a “prince of the power of the 
air,” comes out against her, armed 
with the four winds of heaven, and 
attacks her as he did the house of 
Job’s eldest son. 

Bravely does she behave amid the 


storm. She would weather the gale, | 
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were it not that there is treachery on 
board; some “Achan” compels her 
to “about ship.” She runs into the 
bay of Promise, and casts first of all 
the anchor of Hope. Though “ per- 
oe she is “not in despair.” 

ope is as an anchor to the soul in 
the day of adversity. Hope, how- 
ever, is not sufficient ; another anchor 
divides the parting wave, even that 
of Faith. Faith takes hold of the 
promises made to the Church in her 
times of trial, especially this one: 
‘“‘Call upon me in the day of trouble, 
and I will deliver thee.” Prayer, con- 
sequently, “is let go” next. Ah! 
now she “takes hold on God;” now 
the vessel rightens; now she is steady. 
Nevertheless, she is not yet delivered. 
What more can she do? There is 
yet one more anchor on board: Re- 
signation, last of all, is received by 
the yielding wave. The good ship 
has done her duty; now she may lie 
still, and wait for the salvation of God. 
Soon it comes; heavenly breezes fill 
her flowing sails; she is again under 
weigh for the port of glory— 


‘“Where all the ship’s company meet 
Who sailed with their Savior beneath; 
With shouting, each other they greet, 
And triumph o’er trouble and death. 
The voyage of life’s at an end, 
The mortal affliction is past, 
The age that in heaven they spend, 
Forever and ever shall last.” 
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PSALM ACTS, 
Oxxxiil: Chap. i: 
verse l. verse 14 
EPHESIANS, 1 JOHN, 
Chap. iv: Chap. i: 
verse 13. ~ verse 3. 
COLOSSIANS, 2 EPHESIANS 
Chap. ii: f Chap. iv: 
verse 2. (o verse 5. 
i 8 —— ae 
1 PETER, = JOHN, 
Chap. iii: = Chap. xvii: 
verse 8. verse 23. 


UN 


Findeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit. 
we, being many, are one body in Christ. 


Loox! where the soldiers form a hollow square, 

And thus the fortunes of the day repair; 

On every side a bristling front present, 

On which the fury of the foe is spent; 

“Union is strength” — gainst odds they win the 

day, 

And proud their banners o’er the field display: 

The camp, the Christian Church may sometimes 
~ teach, 

To gain a triumph, or to mount a breach 

So when the armies of the cross unite, 

They quickly put the alien foe to flight; 


Tee 


Eph, iv: 3.—~-So 
Rom. xii: 5. 


When, up and doing, wnted and awake, 

They drive back Satan, and his kingdom shake; 
The standard-bearer with his brethren stands, 
By love united. Love binds hearts and hands, 

; The flag of Jesus high aloft he hears, 

That tells of victories won, by groans and tears, 
Of future victories, too, this is the sign, 

When all the kingdoms, Savior, shall be thine; 

: Then let the heroes of the cross unite, } 


The soldiers are here seen formed 
into what is termed a hollow square. 
They have been well-nigh beaten on 
the field of battle; this position is 
resorted to as a last effort; on every 
side they present an array of glitter- 


, And quickly put the alien foes to flight ; 
| And win the world in great Messiah’s right. 
ing arms. The foe advances; still 
they stand their ground; they repel 
the onset; they change the fortunes 
of the day. By union, they rout the 
enemy, and gain a complete victory. 
Behold, says the Psalmist, how 
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good, and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. 
It is not only good and pleasant, but 
essential to success, Christians have 
a work to do—a great work. Union 
is strength in religious warfare, as 
well as in military tactics. ‘United, 
we stand, divided we fall.” It is a 
part of the plans of military com- 
manders to divide the forces of the 
enemy, both in the council and in the 
field; so likewise it is the plan of the 
rand adversary of souls to divide 

hristians. The great Head of the 
Church has provided a_ principle 
which binds, nourishes, and consoli- 
dates the various members of the 
body together; for we are all mem- 
bers one of another. If this principle 
is neglected, the army of the cross 
becomes easily dispersed. The prin- 
ciple is Love. 

An aged father, when dying, called 
his sons around his dying bed, and 
in order to show them the necessity 
of union among themselves, he com- 
manded a bundle of sticks, which he 
had provided, to be brought before 


him. Beginning with the eldest, he 
requested him to break the bundle; 
he could not. The next was called, 
and so on down to the youngest; all 
failed, upon which the old man cut 
the cord which bound them together, 
and they were easily broken one by 
one. Love is the cord that binds to- 
gether. Union alone supplies the 
lack of numbers, of talents, and of 
wealth. The minister of the gospel 
is the standard-bearer in the Chris- 
tian army; the membership are the 
soldiers of Jesus. If every soldier 
rallies round the standard, and al! are 
determined to conquer or die, nothin 
can stand before them; they would 
drive back the powers of darkness, 
and make Apollyon fly. For want 
of union, antichrist and infidelity pre- 
vail, and sinners go unreclaimed. 
When professing Christians cease to 
vex each other, and turn the whole 
tide of their strength against the 
common foe, the kingdoms of this 
world will become the kingdoms ot 
our God, and of his Messiah, and he 
will reign forever and ever. 
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FORTRESS OF CHARACTER. 


PS. xxxiv: 7. 


They gather themselves together against the {| PS. xiv:2l, 22. 


PS. xxxvii:9-15. | soul of the righteous, and condemn the inno- \ PS. xxxvii:1-3. 
PS. xxxvii: 23-40. | cent blood, but the Lord 1s my defence, and my \ PS, xxxiv:13-22. 
2SAM. xxii:4, | Godts the Rock of my Refuge. Ps. xciv: 21,22. | Ps, xxxv:1-9. 


My soul, be on thy guard, 
Ten thousand foes arise; 

And hosts of sin are pressing hard 
To draw thee from the skies. 


Oh, watch, and fight, and pray. 
The battle ne’er give o’er; 

Renew it boldly every day, 
And help Divine implore. 
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FORTRESS OF CHARACTER. 
CHARACTER is not Reputation. “Without Faith it is impossible 


Character is what the manis: Repu- 
tation is what others think of him. 
Character remains: Reputation may 
come and go. Character is the on- 
flowing stream which never dries 
up; reputation may be but the bub- 
ble on its surface. 

Christian Character is like a strong 
and mighty Fortress, which cannot 
be taken, as shown in our pictorial 
illustration. It has many important 
elements, as the artist has depicted, 
which are worthy our serious thought 
and earnest attention. 

Christian Character rests on Truth. 
It is truth that makes the arm strong, 
that gives men muscles of iron and 
nerves of steel. 

‘“Thrice is he armed that hath his 
quarrel just.” 

Armed from head to foot in invin- 
cible armor, is he, who stands for 
the truth and manfully contends for 
it: 

The Christian knows that he has 
the truth of God on his side. He 
does not go to the learned men, the 
influential men, the eloquent men, 
toask‘‘Isittrue? Isit true?” Nay, 
he goes alone to Him who is the 
Truth andthe Life. Then with holy 
boldness he says, ‘‘I know whom I 
have believed.” The everlasting 
and self-evidencing verities of heaven 
are in his soul; for ‘‘He that be- 
lieveth hath the witness in himself.’’ 
The Truth of God which he maintains 
cannot be laughed down, nor burned 
down, nor fought down. Men may 
crucify it, and bury it, as they did 
crucify and bury the ‘‘Incarnate 
Truth,” but it shall rise again— 
“For Calvary Day and Easter Day 


Earth’s saddest day and gladdest day, 
Were just one day apart.”’ 


to please God.’’ Without Faith it 
is impossible to live. We literally 
walk by faith, we see by faith, we 
eat by faith, we work by faith We 
carry on our business by faith. We 
build our homes, our manufactories 
by faith. Itis thus by faith in Na- 
ture’s Laws, which are the laws of 
God, that we live and move and have 
our being. 

The Christian gains his conquests 
through Faith, for thisis ‘“‘the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.’’ 

Faith is constructive, unbelief 
destructive. Faith creates a cosmos; 
unbelief brings on chaos. Faith is 
bold; unbelief timorous. 

“Great souls snatch vigor from the stormy 
air, 

While weaker natures suffer and despair.”’ 

All the ‘‘Great Hearts’’ of history 
are men of faith. The Christian 
believer triumphantly sings, 

“What though a thousand hosts engage, 

A thousand worlds my soul to shake; 

I have a shield shall quell their rage, 

And drive the alien armies back. 
Portrayed it bears a bleeding Lamb, 

I dare believe in Jesus’ name.” 

Christian Character is glorified by 
Love. God is Love; and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him. 

‘‘Now abideth Faith, Hope and 
Love, but the greatest of these is 
Love, for ‘‘Love,’’ says one, ‘‘is the 


- Seraph, and Faith and Hope are but 


the wings by which it flies.’’ 

Love is like the Spirit in Ezekiel’s 
wheels. It is an alchemist that can 
transform poison into food, and 
enemies into friends. - 

‘“‘Love,’’ says Spurgeon, “‘is the 
bow which impels the arrow of obe- 
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dience. It is the mainspring mov- 
ing the wheels of duty; it is the 
strong arm tugging the oar of dili- 
gence.”’ 

“‘Love is the marrow of the bones 
of fidelity, the blood in the veins of 
piety, the sinews of spiritual 
strength, the life of sincere devotion. 
Love is instinct with activity; it 
cannot be idle. It is full of energy, 
it cannot content itself with little. 
It is the wellspring of heroism, and 
great deeds are the gushings of its 
fountain. It is a mighty mystery, 
for it changes bitter into sweet; it 
calls death Life, and life Death, and 
makes pain less painful than enjoy- 
ment.’’ 

Michael Angelo is nearly 90 years 
of age. Life is drawing to its close. 
It is now, of the unfailing love of 
God in Christ Jesus, our Lord, he 
loves to speak with his dying breath. 
“Sculpture and painting, rival arts, 

Ye can no longer soothe my breast, 

’Tis Love Divine alone imparts 
’ ‘The promise of a future rest. 
On that my steadfast soul relies, 

My trust the Cross, my hope the Skies.’ 

Good Works and Charity proceed 
from Faith and Love, as deed from 
thought; as stream from fountain; 
as perfume from flowers; as light 
from the Sun. 

The life of Faith like that mani- 
fested in George Muller’s wonderful 
career is full of works of blessedness. 


‘The deeds themselves, though 
mute, spoke loud the doer.”’ 
Faith without Works is dead. 


Hannah Moore has put the truth in 
verse. 


“Tf faith produce no works, I see, 
‘That faith is not a living tree. 

Thus faith and works together grow; 
No-separate life they e’er can know: 

They’re soul and body, hand and heart : 
What God -hath joined, let no man part.’’ 


Charity is the spontaneous out- 


pouring of love. It is love going 
out in acts of mercy and benevolence. 
The Christian believer has always a 
hand ‘‘open as the day to melting 
Charity.’ The bounty of love has 
no winter—it is an autumn that 
grows the more by reaping. 

In one of the wisest of Lord Ba- 
con’s utterances he says: ‘*The de- 
sire of power in excess caused the 
angels to fall; the desire of knowl- 
edge in excess caused man to fall; 
but in Charity there is no excess; 
neither can angel or man come in 
danger by it.’’ 

The Christian Character is marked 
by Peace, but peace which comes 
from conflict. It is loftiness, and 
largeness and firmness, like that of. 
the everlasting mountains, which pro- 
duce peace. It is a peace that is in- 
separably connected with power; for: 
Spiritual serenity is ever allied with 
strength. The stable tranquillity of 
the eternal hills comes from the 
struggle of Titan forces, which once 
convulsed the globe toits very center. 

‘‘The Christian resides in the se- 
curities of a well-defended peace. 
He is castled in the Kingdom of his. 
own tranquillity, safe from the 
changes of the time, and from the fear 
of change to come.’’ He is ‘‘set 
fast like the mountains, being girded 
with power.”’ For his peace springs 
from the surrender of his rebellious 
self-will to the will of Heaven. He 
has grounded the weapons of his re- 
bellion and fights against his God no 
fore. 

Travelers say that ‘‘among all the 
exquisite openings along the Rhine, 
there is no more perfect aspect of 
peace than looks from the solid ma- 
sonry of the Ehrenbreitstein Castle, 
the impregnable Gibraltar of the 
North. There it stands in glorious 
majesty, with its silent battlements, 
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400 feet from the rock in the sky. 
Within is its vast magazine, equal to 
sustaining 8,ooo men on a ten years’ 
siege, and its well, sunk to the river 
bed, never to fail till the Alpine 
fountains are dry.” 

‘*The broadstones of Honor’’ are 
built in this fortress of Character. 
Honor, upon which men can im- 
plicitly repose their confidence; 
Honor, which never betrays a trust, 
which is ever scrupulous in the per- 
formance of duty; Honor, which 
means in business 16 ounces to the 
pound avoirdupois, 36 inches to the 
yard, 2,000 pounds to the ton. 
Honor, which puts no shoddy in the 
cloth, no sand in the sugar, no white 
clay in the confection. | Honor, 
which holds out no hand for a bribe, 
nor padlocks the lips when the true 
wordisto be spoken; Honor, which 
is erect, courteous, unpurchasable, 
unswerving; Honor, in short, that 
can neither be bought off, nor reas- 
oned off, nor flattered off, nor se- 
duced off ‘from the simple and im- 
mutable right.’ ’’ 

Christian Character is marked by 
Industry. The Christian believer 
never kills time. He is ever intent 
on the Master’s business; his time is 
not his own; it belongs to God, who 
gave him his being. He hears his 
Divine Master say, ‘‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” ‘‘I 
must work the works of Him that 
sent me while it is called day.” 
Then he listens obediently and joy- 
fully to Christ’s command, ‘‘Occupy 
till I come.” 

He knows that he is a worker to- 
gether with God. He will, therefore, 
do with his might what his hand 
findeth to do. He will use the one 
talent, or the five talents, or the ten 
talents ‘‘for the glory of Goa and 
the relief of Man’s estate.’ He will 
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labor on ‘‘until the reaping time 
shall come, And Angels shout the 
harvest home.” And then he will 
hear the welcome salutation, ‘‘Well 
done, good and faithful servant, 
Enter thouinto the joy of thy Lord.” 

‘“‘The Enemy that fights in in- 
trenchments,” said Napoleon, ‘‘is 
beaten.” The Christian believer is 
full of Missionary Labor. He hears 
the imperative command from the 
great Captain of our Salvation, 
‘“GO.’’ The Christian religion is 
the only religion suited to all climes 
and colors and conditions of men. 
It is the only religion that can go to 
every kindred, nation, people and 
tongue, with the message of salva- 
tion. ‘‘Christ for the Worl4’’ is its 
cardinal theology. 


‘Lord, I believe were sinners more 
Than sands upon the ocean shore, 
Thou hast for all a ransom paid, 
For all a full atonement made.”’ 


‘‘The World for Christ’’ is its 
trumpet proclamation: 

“Blow ye the trumpet, blow. 

The gladly solemn sound; 

Let all the nations know 

To earth’s remotest bound; 

The year of Jubilee is come; 

Return ye ransomed sinners home.’’ 

Christian Character is built upon 
‘*The Word”—‘‘Oh, how I love Thy 
law... * <* * sine Thy slaweisuiay, 
delight; Thy word is sweeter unto 
me than honey or the honeycomb,’’ is 
the language of the Christian be- 
liever. 

In that Word are all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge. No book 
can equal it for literary beauty, sub- 
limity of description, fidelity to hu- 
man nature anil for the revelation 
of the Will of God. It finds a home 
in every language; it makes its ap- 
peals to every heart. It is the Mis- 
sionary book of the world’s Mission- 
ary religion. It meets every unfold- 
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ing need of human society, as it has 
anticipated every phase of human 
progress. It will never become ob- 
solete. It will never reach obsolete- 
ness through obsolescent gradations. 
It is the unchangeable Word. Its 
saving truths are the same yester- 
day, today and forever. 

The Christian Character is noted 
for Vigilance; for the Christian be- 
liever is Argus-eyed. He looks a 
hundred ways; he never sleeps. The 
devil, like aroaring lion, goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour; but 
the Christian will always be on the 
lookout for his approach. He knows 
how to watch, as well as pray. He 
will suffer no surprises. He will ever 
guard against the easily besetting or 
well circumstanced sin. 

The Christian Character is nour- 
ished by Prayer. The Christian be- 
liever knows by blessed experience, 
as Burns has written: 


“They never sought in vain that sought 
the Lord aright.”’ 


He will ‘“‘pray in the darkness if 
there be no light’’—pray until the 
light comes. He will not fear a 
repetition of prayer, if it springs 
from the heart; and is not thus a 
mere vain repetition of the tongue. 
For, as Fuller teaches us, ‘‘A good 
prayer, though often used, is still 
fresh and fair in the eyes and ears of 
Heaven.”’ 

Long Suffering, Patience, Tem- 
perance, Diligence, Humility, Joy, 
with all the royal brood of heavenly 
graces and virtues, are in the Chris- 
tian Character. Well may we call 
this Charactera Fortress. Against it 
all the upposing elements of Unright- 
eous Speculation, Social Drinking, 
Love of Display, Selfishness, Dis- 
honest Debt, Idleness and Pleasure, 
shall storm in vain. From it shall 
come forth the forces of everlasting 
good, which shall put all these en- 
emies torout. And He, the rightful 
King of Man soul, shall reign for- 
ever andever. Amen, 
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find, knock and wt shall be opened unto 


Luke x1:9. 
But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering. 


For he that wavereth ts like the wave of the sea, 


Ask and it shall be given you, seek and ye 
aviven with the wind and tossed. Jas. 7:6. 
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PSALM ii:8. 
PHIL. iv:6. 
MATT -xvii:20. 


JOHN xiv: 13, 14. 
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PRAYER. 


“Prayer makes the darkest cloud withdraw, 
Prayer climbs the ladder Jacob saw, 
Gives exercise to Faith and Love, 
Brings every blessing from above.” 


As our petitions go up God’s bless- 
ings, like angels, come down, as our 
pictorial illustration shows. ‘‘The 
Prayer of Faith,’’ the famous Christ- 
mas Evans used to say, ‘‘is the rope 
up in the belfry—we pull it and it 
rings the bell upin heaven.’’ There 
is always an answer to that bell, for 
no true prayer is ever made in vain. 
True Prayer, be it clearly under- 
stood! Not every prayer is answered, 
regardless of the spirit in which it 
is proffered. We must pray in self- 
surrender to the will of God ‘‘Not 
my will, but Thine be done,’’ even 
as Jesus prayed in Gethsemane’s 
garden. When we pray in the Name 
of Christ, we should remember it is 
in the Spirit of Christ that our pray- 
ers are to go up. When prayer 
ascends to the Father in that spirit, 
just as true as He lives and reigns 
will the prayer be heard and an- 
swered. 

‘‘Good Prayers,’’ said an old En- 
glish divine, ‘‘never come weeping 
home.”’ 

The silver tongued preacher of 
Wesleyan Methodism, in England, 
the Rev. Dr. Beaumont, once de- 
livered a sermon entitled the 
‘‘Bank of Heaven.’’ He said: ‘‘All 
the promises in the Bible are so 
many bills of exchange, drawn by 
God, the Father in heaven, upon His 
Son Jesus Christ, and payable to 
every pious bearer—to every one 
that comes to the Mercy Seat, and 
offers the promise or bill for accept- 


‘“‘ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast.”’ 


ance, and pleads in the way of obe- 
dient faith and prayer. 

‘‘Jesus, the High Treasurer of 
heaven, knows every letter of His 
Father’s handwriting and can never 
be imposed upon by any forged 
note. He will ever honor His Fa- 
ther’s bills; He accepts them all.’’ 

It is in Faith, nothing doubting, 
yea even doubting doubt, that we 
are to come to the Giver of all good 
for His benedictions; for, as Spur- 
geon tells us, ‘‘Prayers are heard in 
heaven very much in proportion to 
our faith; Little Faith will get very 
great mercies, but great faith still 
greater.”’ 

We trample Doubt and Despair be- 
neath our feet when we thus pray in 
Faith, as our pictorial illustration 
teaches us. 

We enter into the secret of God’s 
pavilion when we pray. There He 
will hide us from every foe, and, as 
an eminent Christian worthy says: 
‘*No cub of hell shall ever enter in.’’ 

The Praying Spirit.—-We must 
cultivate the Praying Spirit and ful- 
fill the Apostle Paul’s injunction 
‘‘Pray without ceasing.’’ ‘‘The 
Spirit of Prayer,’’ says John Bun- 
yan, ‘“‘is more precious than treas- 
ures of Gold and Silver. Pray often, 
for prayer is a shield to the soul, a 
sacrifice to God and a scourge to 
Satan.”’ 

Sir Walter Raleigh asked a favo 
of Queen Elizabeth. The Queen 
neglected to grant it. Again he 
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preferred his request, but still she 
remained indifferent. At last she 


said: 
‘*Raleigh, when will you leave off 
begging?’ He replied: ‘‘When 


your Majesty leaves off giving.” 
God never leaves off giving and we 
must never leave off praying. 

Private Prayer.—We should begin 
and end the day with prayer. Jere- 
my Taylor says: ‘‘Prayer is the key 
of the morning and the bolt of the 
evening.” 

It: is related of: John™ Quincy 
Adams, even in his old age, that he 
never went to sleep until he had re- 
peated the simple prayer learned in 
Childhood, ‘‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep, etc. 

Closet’ Prayer.—-We must always 
have the closet for prayer, a closet 
within or without, into which we 
can retire for daily communion with 
God. Even on the crowded street, 
or in the place of active business, we 
can enter in and ‘‘shut to the door.’’ 
Wecan send up the ejaculatory prayer, 
‘the arrow prayer’ which shall fly 
straight to the throne; and like the 
arrow of Alcestis shall take fire in its 
flight. We must pray much when 
we have to work much. ‘‘To pray 
well is to labor well,” said Luther. 
‘‘T have a great deal of work to do 
to-morrow,” he once declared, 
“therefore I must get up earlier 
and pray the more.” 

Let us follow his good example. 

Family Prayer.— What an elo- 
quent tribute rugged Thomas Car- 
lyle pays to the influence of family 
prayer. He says: ‘“‘The highest 
whom I knew on Earth I here saw 
bowed down with awe unspeakable 
before a Higher in heaven. 

‘Such things, especially in Child- 
hood, reach inwards to the very core 
of your being. Mysteriously does a 


holy of holies build itself into visi- 
bility in the mysterious deeps. Rev- 
erence, the divinest in man, springs 
forth undying from its mean envelop- 
mentottéarcs 

We must keep the altar fires of 
the home ever burning, even as the 
vestal virgins kept an undying flame 
upon the altar of the gods. 

Who can enumerate what prayer 
has done? If we recount with an 
eminent servant of God, some of the 
things it has accomplished, we shall 
feel like Sir Isaac Newton, with re- © 
gard to truth, that we are but pick- 
ing up here and there a stray pebble 
upon the shore, while the great 
boundless ocean lies before us. 

‘‘Prayer has divided seas, rolled 
up flowing rivers, made flinty rocks 
rush into fountains. 

‘It has quenched flames of fire, 
muzzled lions and disarmed vipers 
and poisons. 

‘It has marshaled the stars 
against the wicked, stopped the 
course of the moon and arrested the 
sun in its rapid race. 

““It has burst open iron gates, con 
quered the strongest devils and com 
manded legions of angels down from 
heaven. 

‘‘Prayer has bridled and chained 
the raging passions of man, and 
routed and destroyed vast armies of 
proud, daring, blustering infidels 
and atheists. 

‘‘Prayer has brought one man 
from the bottom of the sea and car- 
ried another in a chariot of fire to 
heaven.”’ 

Full of specific answers to prayer 
is the Divine Word. It is the 
‘‘Amen,’’ God himself gives to 
the assertion in that Word, that ‘‘the 
fervent effectual prayer of the right- 
eous availeth much.”’ 

Let us take, in closing, some of 
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these answers which a reverent 
student of the Holy Scripture has 
given us. 

‘‘Abraham’s servant prays, Re- 
bekah appears; Jacob wrestles and 
prays and prevails, and Esau throws 
his arms about his neck, instead of 
plunging his dagger in his heart. 

“‘Moses prays, Amalek is defeated; 
Joshua prays, Achan is discovered. 
Hannah prays, Samuel is born; Asa 
prays, a victory is gained. Jehosha- 
phat cries to God, and his foes are 
turned away. Isaiah and Hezekiah 
pray, and a hundred and eighty-five 
thousand Assyrians are dead in 
twelve hours. 

‘‘Daniel prays, the lions are muz- 
zled. He prays again, and the sev- 
enty weeks are revealed. Mordecai 
and Esther fast and pray and Ha- 
man is hanged. Ezra prays, God 
answers. Nehemiah starts a prayer, 
the King’s heart is softened in a 
minute. 

‘Elijah prays, a drought of three 
years succeed. He prays again, and 
the +sain descends apace. Elisha 
prays, the Jordan is divided. He 
again prays, and the soul of the 


child comes back. The Church 
prays ardently. Peter is delivered 
by an Angel’s hand.”’ 

Surely ‘‘God’s hands are bound or 
open as Moses or Elijah prays.”’ 

How encouraged then we ought 
to be in our praying. Man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity. He 
loves to hear us, as Tennyson says, 
“Battering the Gates of Heaven 
with storms of prayer.’’ 

Let us pray on, though our prayers 
are not immediately answered. We 
may have to wait long and patiently 
before the blessing comes.. Moody 
says Moses had to wait hundreds of 
years before he saw Christ’s glory 
on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
But we shall never wait in vain, be 
the time long or short. 


“ It may not be my way, it may not be ¢hy 


way. 
But yet in zs own way the Lord will 
provide. : 


‘It may not be my time, it may not be ¢hy 
time, 
But yet in zs own time, the Lord will 
provide.”’ 
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SERVING TWO MASTERS. 
PS. i: 1-6. 


JOSH. xxiv: 14, 
15, 23, 24. 


1 CHR. xxviii: 9. 


No servant can serve two masters; jor 
either he will hate the one, and love the 
other, or else he will hold to the one, and 


despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
MATT. vi:21, 24.| Mammon, Luke xvi: 18. 


MATT. xii: 
1 SAM. vii: 


1 SAM. xvi: 


35, 
3. 


JOHN xii: 26. 
PROV, xxiii: 6, 7. 


Re 
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SERVING TWO MASTERS. 


Faint not, Christian! though in rage, 
Satan would thy soul engage, 

Gird on faith’s anointed shield,— 
Bear it to the battle-field. 


‘*No man can serve two masters,’’ 
is the solemn affirmation of Him 
‘‘who spake as never man spake.” 
There must be one ruling purpose in 
Life. God, or Mammon, which 
stands for the world with all its 
allurements, must reign in the heart. 
Both cannot sit upon the throne. 
Satan, the great arch enemy of man- 
kind, is here graphically portrayed 
in the Engraving, as entering into 
the very sanctuary itself, and trying 
to fill the mind of the hearer of the 
Word with thoughts foreign to the 
occasion. The one into whose ear 
he is pouring his suggestions, as the 
toad squatted at the ear of Eve, may 
‘not of necessity be a worldling. 
He may not have chosen Mammon 
for his God. He may be a profess- 
ing Christian. He may have sol- 
emnly promised before an earthly 
congregation and before witnessing 
angels that he steadfastly purposed, 
by God’s help, to renounce the devil, 
the world and the flesh, and to keep 
God’s Holy Will and Command- 
ments, and to walk in “he same all 
the days of his life. But he has been 
neglectful of Christian duties. He 
has not been faithfulin reading God’s 
word and in private prayer. He 
has not made the proper preparation 
for the services of the Lord’s House, 
and for the reception of the Gospel 
of Truth. He has not thought that 
there must be a dutiful attention on 
his part as a hearer, as there must 
be on the part of the Minister as a 
preacher. Hehasnot asked fervently 


Faint not, Christian! though within 
There’s a heart so prone to sin; 
Christ, the Lord, is over all; 

He’ll not suffer thee to fall. 


for God’s Blessing to rest upon the 
delivery of the message of Christ’s 
Ambassador to dying men. 

It is very likely he has been read- 
ing the Sunday Newspaper, that 
greatest of modern foes to church 
attendance and spiritual growth. 
His mind is distracted with adver- 
tisements, accounts of murders, sui- 
cides, thefts, adulteries, divorces, 
scandals and the like. He has 
brought the world, the flesh and the 
devil along with him; and as he sits 
down and goes through the form of 
listening, though with ill-concealed 
weariness, to what he thinks are the 
stale platitudes of the Sermon, the 
adversary is busy doing the work he 
loves to engage in. Thoughts of 
business and pleasure go whirling 
through his brain. He is buying 
and selling and bargaining in spirit 
and is thus making his Father’s 
House a house of merchandise. With 
a distracted and divided mind he 
cannot offer unto God the ‘‘Sacrifices 
of Thanksgiving and Praise.”’ 

His plain, urgent duty is to ‘‘resist 
the devil” that he may flee from him. 
He should pray, and strive to 
answer his own prayer, 

“Far from my thoughts vain world be 

gone, 

Let my religious hours alone.”’ 

He should follow the noble exam- 
ple of that great English Statesman, 
Mr. Gladstone, who, for nearly sixty 
years, moved so conspicuously on 
the stage of action, and won by 
his genius, ability and humanity the 
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admiration of mankind. This dis- 
tinguished man made it the rule 
of his life to put aside on the holy 
Sabbath the books which were not 
helpful in a religious direction. No 
political or state papers were al- 
lowed to obtrude themselves. He 
thus; tried ‘to “live on the Lord’s 
.day in an atmosphere congenial to 
piety and devotion. With unvary- 
ing regularity he went to Church, 
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to worship with a mind attentive to 
its sacred requirements. He was 
a faithful Bible class teacher and 
loved to lead the young in the way 
of righteousness and truth. 

Christian reader, serve God with 
a single heart and mind. Do not 
attempt the impossible in trying to 
serve God and listen to the devil, for 
‘‘What concord hath Christ with 
Belial?” 


PART IL 


“7 have used similitudes.’—Hoska, X11: 10, 
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HEBREWS, 
Chap. xii: 
verse 1. 


ISATAH, 
Chap. xlv: 
verse 22. 


Chap. v: 
verse 5. 


ALLEGORIES. 
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PSALM 
oxli: 
verse 8. 
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hell 


PROVERBS, 
Chap. iv: 
verse 25. 


PSALM 
CXix: 
verse 37 


GALATIANS, 
Chap. ii: 
verse 20. 


LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 


Looking unto Jesus. Hebrews xii: 2. 


AMID the world’s vain pleasures, din, and strife, 


Tne Christian treads the upward path of life; 
Though sorely tempted to forsake the way, 
He presses onward stili from day to day; 

On worldly honors he with scorn looks down, 
Content if he at last shall wear a crown; 

And worldly wealth without regret he leaves, 
He treasure has beyond the reach of thieves. 


The Christian is here depicted mak- 
ing his way up the path of life. The 
wealth of this world is offered to him 


The Siren Pleasure with voluptuous strain, 
Strives to ensnare him. but she strives in vain; 
His ear he closes to their idle noise, 

And hastens upward to celestial joys; 

At God’s right hand he owns an ample store 
Of joys substantial, lasting evermore; 

He looks to Jesus, his Almighty Friend, 

Nor fails at last to reach his journey’s end. 


on condition that he will turn aside. 
He rejects the offer with disdain; he 
points upward, imitating that his treas- 
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ureisin heaven. Honors are presented ; 
these he despises also, content with the 
honor that comes from God. The vo- 
taries of sinful pleasures next address 
him; they promise all sorts of delights 
if he would stay and dwell with them. 
He closes his ear to their deceitful song; 
he looks upward to Jesus his Lord and 
his God, and taking up the song of an 
old pilgrim he goes on his way sing- 
ing :— 


“Thou wilt show to me the path of life, 
In thy presence is fullness of joy, 
Pleasures at thy right hand for evermore.” 


But what will not men in general do in 
order to obtain those very things which 
the Christian rejects with so much dis- 
dain? What have they not done? An- 
swer, ye battle-fields that have heard 
the dying groans of so many myriads! 
Answer, ye death-beds that have lis- 
tened to the lamentations of the vota- 
ries of pleasure! Answer, ye habita- 
tions of cruelty, where the life’s blood 
of the victims of avarice oozes away 
from day to day, under the rod of the 
oppressor! - And who or what is the 
Christian that these things have no in- 
fluence over him? Is he not a man? 
Yes; an altered man from what he was 
once; a new man. Old things have 
-passed away. All things have become 
new. He looks to Jesus. Here is where 
his great strength lies. Here is the 
power by which he overcometh the 
world, even by looking to Jesus. Do 
you ask what is this looking to Jesus? 
What magic is there in this so power- 
ful? Listen! Our sins have separated 
us from God, for “all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God.’ Death, 
temporal, has passed upon all men, as 
the forerunner of eternal death, except 
we repent and be converted. But how 
shall we repent and be converted? 
How shall we guilty ones dare to ap- 
proach the Holy God? He is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity. What 
shall we bring to gain his favor? Alas, 


for our poverty if it were to be bought 
with money! Alas, for our sinfulness 
if our own righteousness could have suf- 
ficed to recommend us to God! Alas, 
for our impotence if we had been left 
unaided to descend LBethesda’s Pool! 
Alas, for our blindness if we had been 
left to ourselves to discover a door of 
Hope. 

While in this plight Jesus comes to 
our relief. He brings a price—a right- 
eousness—a strength—a light. He is 
the light of the world—the Sun of 
righteousness. He shines and dispels 
the gloom. O, how cheering are his 
rays! As the beams of the morning 
give hope and consolation to the be- 
nighted traveler in some dreary wilder- 
ness, so does Jesus, the “day spring 
from on high,” give light and hope 
to those who sit in “darkness, and in 
the shadow of death.” The light of 
love and the hope of heaven. The 
path of duty is revealed, the promise 
of immortality is given. Do you ask 
yet again, what is meant by looking 
to Jesus? Again listen. The exercise 
of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
is what is meant. Man is made capa- 
ble of confidence in man. In this con- 
sists the charms of domestic felicity. 
A man without confidence in his race 
is an isolated being; he is cut off from 
all the sympathies of his kind. Just 
so, man without confidence in God, is 
separated from him. He is in the 
world without God, and without hope. 
Faith unites man to God. The Chris- 
tian is a man of faith. He is united tc 
God; he walks by faith, he lives by 
faith. . The life which he lives is a life 
of faith in the Son of God who loved 
him, and gave himself—O, wondrous 
gift—for him. 

He looks to Jesus, as unto an “ offerin 
for sin.” He receives it as a faithful 
saying, worthy of all acceptation, that 
“he hath made him who knew no sin, 
to be a sin-offering for us, that we 
might be made the righteousness of 
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God in him.” That is, that we might 
be completely saved by him. This is 
the ground of his rejoicing, that Jesus 
hath made “full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for 
the sins of the whole world,” since “he 
by the grace of God tasted death for 
every man.” He regards his sins as 
being of such a nature that nothing 
but the “precious blood of Christ” 
could avail to purge them away. Thus 
the man of God considers Jesus. He 
goes from strength to strength, making 
mention of his righteousness, who died 
for his sins, and rose again for his jus- 
tification. 

Such, however, is man’s nature, such 
are his wants, trials, and destiny, that 
the Lord Jesus Christ has, for his sake, 
assumed various offices and titles. Does 
man feel his helplessness, that he can 
not of himself do any thing that is 
good, he is invited to look from self 
to Jesus as the “Mighty God.” Look 
unto me, and be ye saved all ye ends 
of the earth, for beside me there is no 
God. While others look at their own 
weakness, at the difficulties of the way, 
at the strength and numbers of their 
foes, the man of faith looks from these 
to Jesus. Is he tempted to think that 
after all he shall never see the King in 
his beauty? He may look to Jesus as 
his “Advocate” with the Father, who 
takes care of his interest in the court 
of heaven, and who is no less watchful 
over his affairs below. Does he need a 
subject calculated to fill his mind with 
mean ideas of self? He looks to Jesus 
as “the wonderful,’ wonderful indeed. 
God made man for man to die. In his 
birth, in his life, in his death, in his 
resurrection, and ascension. He is won- 
derful! In his character, in his opera- 
tions, both of nature and of grace, in 
drawing, softening, sanctifying, and 
Broritying the believer, he is wonderful! 

, the depth both of the wisdom and 
the goodness of God! 
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Does he find the affairs of earth too 
intricate for him, and that the children 
of this world are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light? He 
looks to Jesus as his “Counselor” who 
is able to guide the feet of his saints. 

In the time of trouble the Christian 
looks to his counselor and finds him a 
“very present help,’ and no expensive 
charges, or ruinous issues follow. He 
looks to Jesus as the Author or Begin- 
ner of Faith, who has called him to be 
a Christian, who has pointed out to 
him the proner path of duty, and whe 
will at last award to him a crown of 
righteousness. 

Painters, sculptors, and others, have, 
in order to be perfect in their art, stud- 
ied models of excellence. The Chris- 
tian studies Jesus; he is his “model” or 
“example.” Are his trials many? Is 
his cross heavy? He considers Jesus 
who “endured the cross and despised 
the shame.” Is he poor? ‘The Son 
of man had no where to lay his head.” 
Is he rich? For the rich are also 
called; he considers him “who was rich, 
and for our sakes become poor.” Is he 
tempted with the. glories of the present 
world? To the Savior “all the king- 
doms of this world and the glory of 
them” were offered. Is he persecuted? 
He looks to Jesus on the cross and 
prays “Father forgive them.” Thus 
he looks from earthly glory to that far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. From earthly possessions to that 
‘inheritance that fadeth not away,” and 
from earthly pleasures to those that 
are spiritual and eternal. Adopting 
the language of the poet, he looks unto 
Jesus as 


; ee “ His all! 

His theme, his inspiration, and his crown}; 

His strength in age, his rise in low estate, 

His soul’s ambition, pleasure, wealth, his world; 
His light in darkness, and his life in death, 

His boast through time, bliss through eternity, 
Eternity too short to sing his praise.’? 
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ROMANS, 
Chap. x: 
verse 17. 


HEBREWS, 
Chap. xi: 
verses 8, 10. 


PSALM 
lxxiii: 
verse 24, 


HEBREWS, 
Chap. x: 
verse 38. 


2 CORINTH’S, 
Chap. v: 
verse 7. 


{ue convert here turns on the world his back, 
And walks by faith along the narrow track; 
Before him mists arise, and o’er his head 

Yhick clouds of darkness roll, and round him 
A bottomless abyss beneath extends, [spread ; 
And still new danger to his pathway lends, 
While ever and anon, a lurid wreath 

Comes rising upward from the pit of death. 
Though all around him spreads the gloom of night, 


JOB, 
Chap, xiii: 
verse 15, 


I) ce 
NY 


HEBREWS, 
Chap. xi: 
verse 6, 


PSALM 
xxiii: 
verse 4, 


PSALM 
CXXxXViil: 
verse 7, 


BY PAITH, 
His footsteps sparkle with a brilliant light ; 

His Lamp—the Book of God—doth brightly shine, 
And pours upon his path a light divine. 
Between the murky columns as they rise, 
Sometimes he sees a palace in the skies; 

His heart is cheered, nor death nor danger dreads, 
While circumspectly on his way he treads. 
Thus, step by step, he walks the narrow road, 
Till at the end he finds himself with God. 


Here is depicted a man just starting 
from what appears to be solid ground, 
to walk upon a narrow plank, stretched 
across a deep gulf, and which ends no- 
body knows whither. Before him thick 
elouds of mist and vapor slowly but 


continually ascend from the gulf or 
pit; rolling clouds of pitchy blackness 
also ascend. They spread themselves 
around him; in wreathy columns they 
stand before, and hidethe future from his 
vision. Still he proceeds; he is a won- 
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der to many, who can not tell what to 
make of it. The man himself, however, 
appears to knowvery well what he is do- 
ing. He holds in his hand a book, which 
he reads as he goes along; though it 
may seem to some unsafe, yet he finds 
it advantageous rather than otherwise. 
The book, he thinks, throws light upon 
his path; now and then the wind 
blows the clouds of smoke a little on 
one side, and he beholds, apparently 
far off in the distance, a mansion; this 
is the palace he has heard of; it is 
thither the way leads, thither he would 

0. 
The sight of the mansion above, 
whenever he is so fortunate as to be- 
hold it, inspires him with courage and 
fortitude ; he bears cheerfully his pres- 
ent labors and sufferings, and meets, 
without fear, any new foe. He walks 
onward, step by step, looking well at 
his footsteps; at last arrives at the end 
of his journey; this opens upon him 
quite abruptly. Suddenly he beholds 
right before him the mansion shining 
gloriously. He enters—he is made 
heartily welcome—he is amply repaid 
for all his labors and sufferings. 

This may be considered as an alle- 
gorical representation of the Christian 
walking by faith through this world to 
the next; the young Christian, when 
he embraces Christ, turns his back upon 
the world, its vanities, and sinful pleas- 
ures. He renounces it as an object of 
trust and hope; he leads a new life; he 
walks a new path. It is the path of 
Faith. He knows not what is before 
him in the present life, whether sick- 
ness or health, prosperity or adversity ; 
clouds of darkness, of temptation, and 
trouble are sometimes made to arise in 
his path, by the enemy of his soul, to 
discourage him in the way he has 
chosen. Yet he pursues. The Word 
of God is his constant, best companion; 
it is a light unto all his goings; by it 
he cleanses his way; though it occu- 
pies much of his time, sothat many think 
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it will prove his ruin, yet he finds it 
exceedingly helpful; nay, he would not — 
be without it for all the world. 

In the midst of his labors and suf- 
ferings, he frequently enjoys rich fore- 
tastes of the happiness of heaven; these 
are refreshing to his soul, strengthen- 
ing and inspiring him with zeal for the 
Lord of hosts. His light afflictions he 
reckons are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory of which he has had an 
earnest. Not knowing what shall be- 
fall him from hour to hour, and from 
day to day, he goes forward trusting 
in God, to whom he has committed the 
keeping of all his concerns, soul and 
body, for time and eternity. By and 
by he finishes his course; he has kept 
the faith, and an abundant entrance 
is administered to him into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of Jesus Christ. The 
man who walks by sight, looks only at 
the things which are seen, and which, 
of course, are temporal. He looks at 
and regards the things of earth as 
worthy of his esteem, of his love, of 
his labor, of his sufferings; houses and 
lands, power and renown, and whatso- 
ever tends to supply the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride 
of life—these are the objects to which 
he directs all his prayers, all his pur- 
poses, and all his toils; he lives for 
this, and, if necessary, he will die for it. 

He puts faith in nobody. He will 
have bonds, and seals, and witnesses 
for all and in all his transactions. He 
will not trust the Almighty with any 
of his concerns, but manages them all 
himself. He asks no favors at his 
hands ; if, indeed, he does, at any time 
put up a petition to God, it is that he 
will ask nothing of him. 

How different with the man of Faith. 
He sees the things of earth and knows 
their value. It is enough for him that 
they are temporal. He values them 
simply as they bear upon Kternity. 
He looks at the things that are not 
seen, which are eternal; his soul, and 
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whatever tends to inform and purify 
it; ‘his Savior, and whatever will ad- 
vance his cause on the earth; his God, 
and what will glorify him; Heaven, 
and whatever will help him on his way 
thither; Hell, and what will enable 
him to escape it. He looks at man as 
a fellow-traveler to Eternity, to the 
Judgment, puts a generous confidence 
in him, and labors to benefit him tem- 
porarily and spiritually. His thoughts, 
his words, his actions, are all regulated 


according to his eternal interest. A 
man must live before he can walk. So 
it is spiritually. He lives a life of 


faith in the Son of God. Hence it is 
not difficult to walk by faith. He is 
but a sojourner here. His citizenship 
is in heaven. He is a denizen of im- 
mortality. Hence to him 


“Faith lends its realizing light, 
The clouds disperse, the shadows fly; 
The Invisible appears in sight, 
And God is seen by mortal eye; 
The things unknown to feeble sense, 
Unseen by reason’s glimmering ray, | 
With strong commanding evidence, 
Their heavenly origin display.” 


Faith is the foundation of things 
noped for, the conviction of things not 
seen. Faith becomes a foundation on 
which Hope builds her glorious temple 
of future happiness. The spies who 
brought an evil report of the land of 
Promise, walked by sight. They saw 
nothing besides the high walls, the num- 
ber of inhabitants, the gigantic Ani- 
kim. Not so Joshua and Caleb. They 
saw only the promise, and the power 
of Jehovah, which they believed was 
sufficient to bring it to pass. While 
the former perished with those who 
believed not, they, walking by Faith, 
entered the goodly land and possessed 
it for an inheritance forever. 

In the days of the Redeemer, there 
were some who saw only the Babe of 
Bethlehem, the Carpenter’s Son, the 


Nazarene, the man of sorrows, the 
crucified Malefactor, and who dreamed 
of a temporal kingdom. These all 
walked by sight. Others beheld in 
him the Mighty God, the everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace, the Mes- 
siah, the desire of all nations, the Lamb 
of God, the Son of God, the King of 
Israel, who looked for a spiritual king- 
dom that would fill the whole earth, 
whose dominion should be forever and 
ever. These all walked by faith, and 
according to their faith even so was it 
done unto them. 

By faith, the good old Simeon took 
up the child Jesus in his arms, and 
said, “Lord, now lettest thou thy sery- 
ant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation.” By faith, 
the friends of the man sick of the 
palsy broke open the roof of the house, 
and lowered the sick man down into 
the midst where Jesus was, and expe- 
rienced his salvation. By faith, Joseph 
of Arimathea, went to Pilate and begged 
the body of Jesus, and laid it in his 
own sepulcher, not doubting but that it 
would be raised again according to the 
Scriptures. By faith, Paul, when brought 
before kings and princes of the earth, 
declared boldly the gospel of Christ 
and his hope in the resurrection of the 
dead. By faith, the disciples, who were 
in Jerusalem when it was encompassed 
by the Roman armies, left the city and 
fled to the mountains, and thus escaped 
punishment in the overthrow thereof. 
By faith, John Huss and Jerome, of 
Prague, delivered their bodies to be 
burned, not accepting deliverance. By 
faith, Luther burnt the Bull of excom- 
munication, and repaired to the city of 
Worms, not fearing the wrath of Pope, 
Emperor, or Devil. By faith, the Pil- 
grim Fathers braved the fury of the 
ocean and the violence of the savage, 
and planted a habitation for God in 
the wilderness, yea, a refuge for the 
children of men. 
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JOHN, LUKE, 
Chap. xvii: Chap. viii: 
verse 17, verse 11. 

PSALM h MATTHEW, 
xix: ih ~©~Chap. xxiv: 
verse 7 | verse 30. 
PROVERBS, 2PEGER; 
Chap. xxx: Chap. 1: 
verse 5. verse 21. 
ISAIAH, PSALM 
Chap. xl: Cxix: 
verse 8, verse 9, 
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THE SURE GUIDE. 


Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path. Ps. 
exit: 105. Ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place. 2 Peter, i: 19. 


ALONE, bewildered, and in pensive mood, That he may well consult the faithful guide; 

A traveler wanders through a pathless wood; Within his breast hope now exulting springs, 
Forward he goes, then back, then round and round, | And painful doubt, and fear away he flings; 
And lists in vain to catch a friendly sound. But now false guides advance across his track ; 
Soon night o’ertakes him on her ebon car, One strives with speeches fair to turn him back; 
Robed in thick darkness, without moon or star; | Another bawls with bold and blust’ring shout: 
No lonely light gleams through the misty air, Here! through this pleasant opening lies your 
And tremblingly he wanders in despair; I tell you, says a third, it is not so; [route. 
At length he sinks, and now for once he prays, | This, and this only, is the way to go; 

And lo! a compass close beside him lays; | He shuns them all, and trims his light anew, 


A light he gets and holds it at its side, And heeds his compass, and it guides him through. 


An honest traveler having, on his! he goes forward; now backward. Then, 
way home, to pass through a lonely | after wandering about for some time, 
forest, loses his way. Bewildered, he| finds himself where he first starts 
knows not which way to turn. Now!from. He is discouraged; he listens, 
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hoping to catch from the whispering 
winds some tidings of companionship 
or safety. "Tis all in vain. Thick 
mists now gather beneath the leafy can- 
opy. The shadows of evening prevail, 
and night wraps the earth in her mantle 
of pitchy darkness. He gropes his way 
with fear and trembling; he becomes 
exhausted; hopeless and overcome, at 
last he sinks on the wet ground. For 
awhile he muses. A thought strikes 
him—he will pray. He lifts up his 
hands in prayer, and as they fall again 
at his side, he feels a something. Be- 
hold! it is a compass. Now he strikes 
a light, and looks with intense interest 
on his new-found guide. Hope now 
swells his bosom; he will again see his 
beloved home. Doubt and fear are 
thrown to the winds, and he springs up 
to pursue his journey. 

As he moves forward with a light in 
one hand and compass in the other, sev- 
eral persons, attracted by the light, rush 
toward him and proffer their assistance. 
One pointing out an opening to the left, 
roomy and level withal, with many fair 
speeches and much earnestness, presses 
him to take it. Another, pointing to 
the right, in a very confident manner, 
urges him to take that. It is smoother 
and less obstructed than the way ahead. 
The traveler, honest in his purpose of 
finding home, and relying upon his 
compass, rejects all their offers of ad- 
vice. He trims his lamp afresh, looks 
again at his guide, and following im- 
plicity the way it directs, he gets out 
of the wood and arrives home in peace. 

The lonely forest denc&s this pres- 
ent world. The traveler, man; home, 
happiness; the compass, the Holy Bible; 
the light, the Holy Spirit; the false 
guides, those deceitful directors and 
false doctrines that.abound in the world. 
The world, apart from the sacred light 
and holy influences of heaven, is dark, 
cheerless, and impenetrable. Through 
sin, the darkness of ignorance and the 
shadows of death prevail. “Darkness 


has covered the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the minds of the people.” 

Every-where, snares and_ pitfalls 
abound; dangers, pain, anddeath. With 
the desire of happiness strongly im- 
planted in his bosom, man wanders in 
the midst of misery and uncertainty. 
What he is, what he must do, whither 
he is going, he can not tell. What is 
life? what is death? He knows not. 
He tastes of life with bitterness; he 
approaches death with horror. If there 
is a God, what is his character? how 
shall he worship him? If there be a 
state after death, what is its nature? 
where is the place of its abode? 

In this state of distressing anxiety, 
he wanders on, pathless, guideless, light- 
less, hopeless—he is lost! In the an- 
guish of his soul, he exclaims, ‘ Who 
will show me any good?” “God, for- 
ever blessed,” hears his prayer. He 
has been tenderly watching him while 
in trackless mazes lost, and in his prov- 
idence presents him with a Bratz. He 
opens it—he readsit. Wonderful Book! 
It tells him all about the darkness; of 
what it is made, and how it came to over- 
spread the earth. It tells, too, of a sun, 
a glorious sun, that can disperse the 
gloom; who he is, and how he becomes 
the light of the world. It points out to 
him, more distinctly than he ever saw, 
the snares and pitfalls, and the way to 
escape them. Wherefore pain, and how 
to endure it. Why the desire of happi- 
ness is implanted in the human breast, 
and how it may be gratified. It makes 
known to him what he is, what he 
ought to do, where he is going, and 
what he may become. It tells him of 
life, and how to enjoy it; of death, and 
how to strip it of its terrors. 

It reveals to him a God, tremendous in 
power, glorious in holiness, accurate in 
justice, infinite in love.. The Almighty 
Maker and Ruler of the Universe. It 
prescribes the way in which he would 
be worshiped, through “ Jesus Christ the 
Righteous.” The sacrifices he would 
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accept, ‘a broken and a contrite heart;” this. 
is more acceptable to him than 


“ Arabia sacrificed 
And all her spicy mountains in a flame.” 


The Bible reveals to him Futurity. It 
raises the curtain of the hidden world. Here 
he beholds the tormenting flame, the parched 
tongue, the useless prayer; there, the glory 
of Paradise, the bliss of heaven, the song of 
praise. It becomes to him just what he needs. 
He has found a way, a guide, a light to hap- 
piness. Still, he understands its mighty truths 
but imperfectly, yet he reads on; scales fall 
from his eyes; he beholds men as trees walk- 
ing. But the consolations of hope are his; 
he has found God; he seeks for wisdom at its 
fount—for light at its source. ‘Open my 
eyes,” he prays, “that I may behold the won- 
ders of thy Law.” Light celestial shines upon 
the sacred page; he reads and understands 
enough for knowledge, enough for duty, and 
enough for happiness. 

As soon as the honest inquirer after truth 
has discovered the right path, begins to walk 
in it, and lets his light shine, numerous 
false guides appear and proffer their services. 
While he was stumbling along in darkness 
and in ignorance, the devil gave no concern 
about him. Now he is very much interested 
in his welfare. He sends his servants to put 
the poor man right. One of these endeavors 
to dissuade him from using the Bible; for, 
says he, “it is full of mystery; it is impossible 
to understand it. I, for one, will never be- 
lieve what I can not understand. Follow 
reason; that is the surest guide.’ ‘Indeed, 
friend,’ replies the enlightened man, “it was 
by following reason that I was led into the 
possession of the Bible, and my Bible has led 
me to God. I acknowledge it is mysterious, 
wonderfully so; yet it has led me right hith- 
erto, and I am determined to follow it. The 
nature of its secret influence over my soul I 
can not tell. The nature of the power by 
which it guides’aright, under all circumstances 
of life, I know not. Neither does the mariner 
understand the power by which the compass 
operates so beneficially under all circum- 
stances—of storm and calm, light and dark- 
ness, heat and cold. It is ever a sure guide. 
He believes in it; he follows it. Were the 
sailor no more to weigh anchor and spread 
the flowing sail, until he understands the 


mysteries of the compass, verily, he would 
have to learn another trade: for ships would 
rot in harbor, commerce would cease, and in- 
tercourse between nations come to an end. 
And what is worthy of remark, the common 
sailor-boy understands just as much of the 
practical use of the compass as the captain; 
cease, then, to persuade me further. The Bi- 
ble is my compass, my sure guide; I will fol- 
low it.” 

Other false directors of different names, but 
all of them having the same end in view, viz.: 
to make him distrust his guide, and turn him 
out of the way, offer to him their services; 
some press the matter one way, and some 
another. His reply to all is, “‘ Wherewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his way, but by 
taking heed thereto according to thy word.” 

Thus he believes in it practically, follows ita 
directions implicitly, and it guides him safely 
by every slough of despond, over every mount- 
ain of difficulty, through every strait of dis- 
tress, and every storm of tribulation, and con- 
ducts him, at last, in triumph to the home of 
the blessed. 

“Take from the world the Bible, and you 
have taken the moral chart by which alone 
its population can be guided. Ignorant of the 
nature of God, and only guessing at their own 
immortality, the tens of thousands would be 
as mariners, tossed on a wide ocean, without 
a pole star and without a compass. The blue 
lights of the storm-fiend would burn ever in 
the shrouds; and when the tornado of death 
rushed across the waters, there would be heard 
nothing but the shriek of the terrified, and the 
groan of the despairing. It were to mantle 
the earth with a more than Egyptian dark- 
ness; it were to dry up the fountains of hu- 
man happiness; it were to take the tides from 
our waters and leave them stagnant, and the 
stars from our heavens and leave them in 
sackcloth, and the verdure from our valleys. 
and leave them in barrenness; it were to 
make the present all recklessness, and the fu- 
ture all hopelessness; the maniac’s revelry, 
and then the fiend’s imprisonment; if you 
could annihilate the precious volume which 
tells us of God and of Christ, and unveils im- 
mortality, and instructs in duty, and woos to 
glory. Such is the Bible. Prize ye it, and 
study it more and more. Prize it, as ye are 
immortal beings, for it guides to the New 
Jerusalem. Prize it, as ye are intellectual be- 
ings, “for it giveth light to the simple.” 
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UNCLE SAM AND THE LIQUOR DEALER. 
“Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that putteth the bottle to him, 


and maketh him drunken.” Hab, tt.: 15. 


® 


‘Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his color in the 


cup, when it moveth ttself aright. 
hike an adder,” 


UNCLE SAM ONCE CALLED UPON THE 
LIQUOR DEALFR, who received him at 
the front door with pompous polite- 
ness, 

‘I have been hearing sad words 
about you and your establishment,” 
said Uncle Sam, ‘‘and I have a big 
notion to close up your entire busi- 
ness.”’ 

Then the liquor dealer was greatly 
disturbed, and at once took Uncle 
Sam out in front of his magnificent 
building and showed him the throng 
of men pressing in. ‘‘See how well- 
dressed and respectable they are,’’ 
urged the liquor dealer. 

‘“Why, some of the first families in 
town patronize my establishment.”’ 

Then he skowed Uncle Sam 
the great wagons and trains loaded 
with grain that were rushing over 
the prairies from all directions, to- 
ward his distillery, the army of work- 
men employed in his business, the 
great stream of money kept in brisk 
motion by the enterprise, and a 


POV: AUUE3T; 32. 


thousand outward evidences of 
thrift. 
Win. Uncle Sam,’*- cried; the 


liquor dealer in triumph, ‘‘this in- 
dustry of mine is, by all odds, the 
most important in your entire do- 
main. It keeps hundreds of thous- 
ands at work, and if you shut down 
my industry you would ruin the 
farmers, the railroads, the machine 
shops, and the laboring classes.” 

Uncle Sam stood for a moment in 
deep thought, and then he looked up 
with asharpeye. ‘‘There is a front 
side and a back side to every busi- 
ness. You have showed me what goes 
in your establishment. Now will 


At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth 


you please show me what comes out? 
I have learned to estimate a busi- 
ness, not by the raw material, but 
by the finished product. Conduct 
me to the rear of your establishment, 
if you please.” 

But this the liquor dealer abso- 
lutely refused to do, and the reason 
why, you will see in the picture on 
the opposite page. ; 

MANY PEOPLE IN OUR COUNTRY BE- 
LIEVE that Uncle Sam ought to have 
control of the railroads, as he does of 
the postoffices of the United States. 
Such a control may or may not be 
for the best, but he does have con- 
trol of a gigantic Railroad, an im- 
portant Trunk Line, that carries 
annually hundreds of thousands of 
passengers, both through and local. 
It does not belong to any Railroad 
Pool or to any Traffic Association. It 
establishes its rates and pays its 
commissions under the sanction of 
Uncle Sam, independent of the sep- 
arate or joint action of any road. 

All kinds of ticket scalpers are en- 
gaged with the ticket sellers of the 
regular offices to get passengers to 
take its trains. Uncle Sam gets his 
commission out of the whole busi- 
ness—it is very small compared with 
the sums which are paid for passage. 

Tickets can be had night and day 
at every saloon, every disreputable 
dive, every house of ill-fame. They 
can be had also at the bar room of 
every Club, composed so often of 
respectable people, of people who 
often bear the Christian name. 

This railroad is the Black Line 
Railroad. The Main stations are 
as follows: 
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THE BLACK LINE RAILROAD. 
STATIONS. STATIONS, 
Leave Sippington at 6a. =. Deliriumton. 
Rom. 14:21. | Chis Koad of Uncle Sam Prov. 23:'34, 
Medicineville. CARRIES ANNUALLY Demonland. 
| Isa. 5:20. 1 Cor. 10:21. 
| = 300 00 COMO H ts’-Nest Thicket 
* Tippleton. ornets’-Nes cket. 
Prov. 20:1. 2 DRUNKARDS Deut. 7:20. 
Topersville. Oey Seana Screech Owl Ferest. 
: 3 b 15:21. 
Isa. 5:11. ; Ao neers Job 15 
Drunkard’s Curve. Horrorland. 
ae FREIGHT ... See 
: Of eet ee Madde tea 
to 1,500, persons (mostly : 
Rowdyville. Sy OM SATA Aen Serpentland 
Acts 17:5, Prov. 23:82. 
Quarrelton. UNCLE SAM Maniacville. 
Prov. 23:29. Gets a few paltry millions on Isa. 5:11. 
commission, while fifteen hun- 
Riotville. dred millions go to destruction. Idiot Flats. 
Luke 15:13. Prov. 23:35. 
Prov. 23:21. hurled into eternity. Wierendsaes 
Woeland. Great Desert. 
Prov. 23:29. UNCLE SAM Jer. 17:6. 
Has to keep, as a direct result - 
Gamblersville. of the running of the road, Cloud Land. 
Ezek. 22:12. ( Zep A5, 
200,000 PAUPERS - —— 
Fightington. In almshouses, Thunder Land. 
Prov. 23:29. Zz Isa. 29:6. 
aaron 75,000 CRIMINALS Sorina 
Prov. 5:8-13. peer son: Matt. 7:27. 
5 And yet men call ‘this whole 
Pitfall. ahOminahie traffic a Lawful Tornado Gorge, 
Ex. 21:33. Business. Hos. 8:7. 
Robbers’ Den. The Barometer of Crime is a Flood Crossing. 
Isa. 10: 12-14. Beerometer. The number of. Matt. 7:27. 
7 prisoners inside tises os fails tp 
proportion to the alcohol taken i 
Prisonton. on the outside. “Arrive at Destruction 


At midnight. 


Tue Bar Room as a Banx.—You 
deposit your money—and lose it; your 
Time—and you lose it; your Char- 
actey—and you lose it; your Health— 
and you lose it; your Manly Independ- 
ence—and you lose it; your Self 
Control—and you lose it; your Home 
Comfort—and you lose it; your Wife's 
Happiness—-and you lose it; your 
Children’s Happiness—and you lose 
it; your Own Sou/—and you lose it. 

Stronc Drinxs.—People talk 
about Strong Drinks, but they are 


always strong on the Wrong Side. 

They are strong to make strong men 

weak, honest men ¢hieves; good peo-. 
ple wecked; industrious people zd/e ; 

rich men poor; healthy people sick, 

wise men foolish, 

Drunkenness is the enemy put into 
the mouth to steal away the brains. 
It expels Reason, drowns the Mem- 
ory, defaces Beauty, diminishes 
Strength, inflames the Blood, causes 


internal and external and incurable 
Wounds. 
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It isa Witch to the Senses, a Devil 
to the Soul, a Thief to the Purse. 

It is the Beggar’s Companion, a 
Wife’s Woe, and Children’s Sorrow. 

It makes man worse than any 
Beast of the field; it makes hima 


Murderer of others and a Murderer 
of Self. 
THE CHURCHES AND INTEMPERANCE. 

We must stop the liquor business. 
The Church of the Living God must 
come as never before to the front to 
help in this tremendous work. 

The Presbyterian Church, in its 
General Assembly, has recently said: 
“The pronounced and stupendous need 
of the hour to meet this enemy of every- 
thing American and Christian is an 
aroused Church consecrated to the ex- 
termination of the traffic.” 

The Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church declares: “The time has 
come when Christian people should cease 


FALLEN } 


“Once I was pure as the snow,—but I fell: 
Fell, like the snowflake, from heaven to hell: 
Fell, to be trampled. .ike the filth of the street: 
Fell, to be scoffed, derided, and beat. 

Pleading, 
Cursing, 

Dreading to die, 
Selling my soul to whomever would buy, 
Dealing in shame for a morsel of bread, 
Hating the living and fearing the dead. 
Merciful God, have I fallen so low? 
And yet I was once like this beautiful snow. 


“Once I was fair as the beautiful snow, 
With an eye like its crystals, a heart like its glow. 
Once I was loved for my innocent grace,— 

, Flattered and sought for the charm of my face. 


God and myself, I have lost by my fall. 

The veriest wretch that goes shivering by 

Will take a wide sweep lest I venture too nigh, 

For of allthatis o’er oraboutme,I know . 

There is fothing that’s pure but the beautiful 
snow. 


* Helpless and foul as the trampled snow, 
Sinner, despair not! Christ stoopeth low 
To rescue the soul that is lost in its sin 
And raise it to life and enjoyment again. 

Groaning, 
Bleeding, 

Dying for thee, 
The crucified hung on the accursed tree! 
His accents of mercy fall soft on thine ear. 
Is there mercy for me? 
Will he heed my weak prayer? } 
O God, in the stream that for sinners did flow, 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” 


to be indifferent and unite their efforts, 
regardless of previous party affiliations, 
Jor tts entire suppression.” 

The Methodist Church affirms: 
“We declare before all the world that 
the Church of God ought to be known 
always and everywhere as the relent- 
less and uncompromising foe to this un- 
godly business, and that it 1s the duty of 
every Christian to wage ceaseless war- 
fare against it.” 

We spent in the year 1896, for 


‘Salaries of Preachers, $14,000,000; 


for Home and Foreign Missions, 
$5,500,000; for Intoxicating Liquors, 
$962,192,854. 

‘“We squander every year enough 
in the United States to pay off the 
National debt’’—squander it to 
poison soul “and--body.. *. (*ts% 


is forever with this unspeakable 
evil. 


THE OLD DECANTER. 


‘There was an old decanter, 
and its mouth was gaping 
wide; the rosy wine had 
ebbed away and left its 
crystal side; and the 
wind went humming, 
humming, up and 
down the sides it 
flew, and through 
its reed-like, hollow 
neck, the wildest notes 
it blew. I placed it in 
the window, where the 
blast was blowing free, and 
fancied that its pale mouth 
sang the queerest strains to me, 
“They tell me—puny conquerors! 
the Plague has slain his ten, and 
War his hundred thousand of the very 
best of mén; but I,”—’twas thus the bottis 
spake—‘‘but I have conquered more than all 
your famous conquerors so feared and famed of 
yore. Then come, ye youths and maidens all, come 
drink from out my cup, the beverage that dulls 
the brains and burns the rs eae up; that puts to 
shame your conquerors that slay their scores 
below, for this has deluged millions with the 
lava tide of woe. Though inthe path of bat- 
tle darkest waves of blood may roll; yet 
while I killed the body I have damned 
the very soul. he cholera, 
the plagues, the sword, such 
ruin never wrought as I, in mirth or 
malice, on the innocent have brought. 
And still I breathe upon them, and they 
shrink before my breath; and year by year my 
thousands tread the dismal road of DEATH." 
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1 JOHN, ROMANS, 
Chap. iii: Chap. xii: 
verse l. verse 9. 

GALATIANS, TITUS, 
Chap. v: Chap. iii: 
verse 22. verse 45. 
1 JOHN, ROMANS, 
Chap. iv: Chap. v: 
verse 7. verse 8. 

1 THESSAL’NS, ROMANS, 
Chap. iv: Chap. viii: 
verse 9. verses 35, 39. 


CHARITY. OR 
Cole dit alia. 


Above all things put on charity. 
filling of the law. 


THE seraph Charity from heaven descends, 

And o’er the world on shining pinions bends; 
Round mourning mortals tender as a dove, 

She spreads her wing and soothes in tones of love; 
Pours living balm into the wounded breast, 
And aids the beggar, though in tatters dress’d; 
The orphan’s plaint she heeds, and widow’s sigh, 


Rom. xiii: 10. 


LOVE. 


Love is the ful- 


God is love. 1 John iv: 8. 


And smiles away the tear from sorrow’s eye. 
Like some fair fount that through the desert flows, 
Fringed with the myrtle and the Persian rose, 
She scatters blessings all along her track, 

And hope and joy to want and woe brings back; 
And when the last faint sob is heard no more, 
Up to her native bowers again she’ll soar. 


Behold here a being of heavenly ap- 
pearance. The light of love irradiates 
her brow; her eyes melt with tender- 
ness; her countenance wears the aspect 
of benevolence; her heart bleeds with 
sympathy; her hands are strong to 
save; the commiserating Angel has 
come from a distant part; on the wings 


of love and compassion she has come; 
she has left all to succor and to save 
the helpless, the wretched, and the lost. 

See her at her godlike work. In the 
foreground she is raising a miserable 
being in rags and tatters from a pit of 
mire and filth. With her right hand 
she is pouring the balm of life into the 
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a 


wounds of the dying. Look behind 
her; see the widow and the fatherless. 
They have come to bless her; with 
hearts gushing with grateful emotion 
they follow her with their praise; she 
has rescued them from the gripe of the 
oppressor; they were hungry and she 
fed them, naked and she clothed them, 
and their prayers like a cloud of in- 
cense go up to heaven in behalf of 
their compassionate friend. Before she 
leaves the district of pain, want, and 
wretchedness, Cuarity, for that is her 
name, builds a house for the reception 
of the distressed; here she provides 
what is necessary, appoints her officers 
and attendants, leaves wholesome in- 
structions, then amid the praises, thanks- 
givings, and benedictions of those whom 
her love has blessed, she spreads again 
her wings and soars to her own abode, 
there to banquet on the remembrance 
of her deeds. 

This engraving represents, first of all, 
the divine Charity of the ever-blessed 
Redeemer. He left the glories and 
happiness of heaven to visit our dis- 
eased, our-lost world. Beaming with 
love, melting with tenderness, filled 
with benevolence, on the wings of com- 
passion he flew to our relief. How com- 
pessenate! how sympathizing! He 

ecomes a slave himself that he may 
preach deliverance to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison-doors to them 
which are bound, and that he might 
poe the acceptable year of the 

ord. See him at his work of mercy. 
The world is an aceldama, a vast Lazar- 
house, a conquered province, subject to 
sin and death. He scatters health 
around him; he gives eyesight to the 
helpless blind; he bids the lame to walk; 
the hungry he fills with good things; 
the very dead he restores to life and 
joy. He beholds the weeping widow, 
and hastens to wipe away her tears. 
He visits the house of mourning and 
fills it with the song of praise. 

Behold him ascend the Mount of 


Blessing. He takes his seat; heavenly 
light shines around him; the majesty 
of holiness encircles his brow. Love 
divine love, looks out from his won- 
drous eyes; the manna of wisdom drops 
from his lips; he assembles around him 
the poor, the mourners, the persecuted, 
and showers upon them the blessings 
of an endless life. He rescued the con- 
quered province from the grasp of the 
foe, destroyed the power of death, and 
opened unto man the portals of immor- 
tal life. “He wept that man might 
smile; he bled that man might never die; 
he seized our dreadful right, the load 
sustained, and hove the mountain from 
our guilty world.” He established his 
Church as an hospital for the spiritually 
diseased, appointed his own ministers 
and officers, gave his own laws for the 
guidance thereof, and, having perfected 
his work of Charity, he ascended again 
to the mansions of bliss, there to see 
the effects “of the travail of his soul 
and be satisfied.” As was the divine 
Founder, such is the religion he estab- 
lished. Christianity is a noble system 
of Charity. It teaches man to feel 
another’s woe, to seek another’s good, 
to breathe, instead of revenge, forgive- 
ness and affection. For the aged, halt, 
the maimed, and the blind it erects 
asylums of comfort and repose; for the 
suffering and the sick, hospitals; and, 
above all, taking into account man’s 
spiritual wants, man’s deathless inter- 
ests as a candidate for eternity, it pro- 
vides temples for religious worship, 
where the ignorant may be instructed, 
the guilty pardoned, the polluted sanc- 
tified, and made meet for heaven. Other 
religions -are a fable, a delusion, # 
shadow. Christianity is alone benevo- 
lent—in its founder, in its essence, and 
in its operations, intensely benevolent. 

Infidelity, in all its appeals, professes 
charity and benevolence. What have 
its apostles done to benefit mankind? 
In what book are their “acts” record- 
ed? To what lands have they carried 
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the blessings of civilization? What pris- 
ons have they opened? What chains 
have they snapped asunder? Where 
are the tombs of their martyrs? Where 
the trophies of their success? Infidel- 
ity is cruel, earthly, sensual, and devil- 
ish. Witness its day of triumph in 
France. True, it opened the door of 
the bastile, but it was only to lead the 
inmates to the guillotine; it demolished 
the walls, but it was only to build out 
of the ruins thereof a hundred dun- 
geons, if possible, still more gloomy 
and terrible. The reign of infidelity 
is the “reign of terror.” ‘The infant 
comes into the world without a bless- 
ing, the aged leaves it without hope.” 
The house of mercy is closed, the book 
of mercy is burned, the ministers of 
mercy are slaughtered, the God of mer- 
cy is banished; yea, a watch is set upon 
the tomb that the dead may rise no 
more. Infidelity, 


‘Vike Sampson in his wrath, 
Plucking the pillars that support the world, 
Fair Charity in ruins lies entombed, 
And midnight, universal midnight reigns.” 


As is the founder of Christianity, 
and as is Christianity itself, such, also, 
is the disciple. He goes about doing 
good; he is the Jordan in its fullness; 
he, like the Nile, leaves behind him the 
seeds of a new creation; he seeks out 
the helpless and the destitute; he visits 
the widows and the fatherless in their 
affliction, and soothes and wipes away 


their tears; he understands and appre- { 


ciates the heaven-born sentiment, “Jt 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
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Hence, ‘‘when the ear hears of him, it 
blesses him; when the eye sees him, it 
gives witness for him, and the blessing 
of him that was ready to perish comes 
upon him.” 

The disciple, however, views man in 
his relation to both worlds—as possess- 
ing a deathless spirit, as a candidate 
for eternity, as an ignorant, helpless, 
and guilty sinner, unholy and unclean, 
and yet redeemed by the blood of Christ. 
He will, as far as possible, instruct his 
ignorance and point him to the Savior. 
True Charity acts from motives of love 
to God as well as man; hence ingrati- 
tude does not restrain him, nor oppo- 
sition make him afraid. He lays up a 
foundation against the time to come; 
and when he shall have sown the seeds 
of benevolence here, he will reap a 
harvest of everlasting love; for ““what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” 


“True Charity, a plant divinely nursed, 
Yet by love from which it rose at first, 
Thrives against hope, and, in the rudest scene 
Storms but enliven its unfading green. 
Exuberant is the shadow it supplies, 
Its fruits on earth, its growth above the skies; 
To look at him, who formed us and redeemed, 
So glorious now, though once so disesteemed } 
To see a God stretch forth his human hand, 
To uphold the boundless scenes of his com- 
To recollect that in a form like ours, [mand; 
He bruised beneath his feet the infernal powers; 
Captivity led captive, rose to claim 


| The wreath he won so dearly in our name. 


Like him, the soul, thus kindled from above, 
Spreads wide her arms of universal love; 
And, still enlarged as she receives the grace, 
Includes creation in her close embrace.” 


PROVERBS, 
Chap. viii: 
verse 13. 


DANIEL, 
Chap. iv: 
verse 37, 


1 JOHN, 
Chap. ii: 
verse 16, 


ISAIAH, 
Chap. ii: 
verse 12, 


PROVERBS, 
Chap. xvi: 
verse 18. 
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Risine in fair proportion side by side, 
Behold the stages of Progressive Pride ; 


Respectability begins the course; 


‘Tis his who has—all told—a well-filled purse; 
High as his neighbor sure he’d like to feel, 

So takes the next step, and is quite Genteel; 

By many acts for which he’d fain write—blank, 
He swells and struts at length a man of Rank; 
The chair of state he next ascends, that Fame 
May faithfully transmit his Honored name; 

He meets a rival here, and, woe to tell, 

He sends his rival in a trice to—hell; 
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MATTHEW, 


Chap, v: 
verse 3. 


PROVERBS, 


Chap. xvi: 
verse 19, 


ISAIAH, 
Chap. lvii: 
verse 15. 


JAMES, 
Chap. iv: 
verse 6, 


PROVERBS, 
Chap. iii: 
verse 34, 


Right up to Glory he has won his way. 
Pride walks a thorny path; it nothing bears 
But swords, and pistols, blood, and groans, and 


Far different in the happy vale, behold [tears 
Humility at ease, uncursed with gold; 
With competence content, with wisdom blessed, 
In peace he dwells, caressing and caressed; 
No thorns beset his path, there only grows 
The bending corn, the violet, and the rose; 
Truth, beauty, innocence, at once combine, 
And o’er his pathway sheds a light divine; 


And when he leaves the vale, to him ’tis given, 
A thousand shots like that, and, strange to say, | To walk amid the bowers of bliss in heaven. 


This engraving shows a rude mass | volcanic explosion, or forced up by the 
of rocks rising from the valley below. | agency of subterranean fires, they are 
They appear to be thrown up by some |so steep, rugged, and unequal. On the 
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tops of the ledges are seen bushes of 
thorns, high, and spreading in all di- 
rections. On the first ledge is a man 
who has scrambled up with some diffi- 
culty to the place he now occupies. 
His object is to get as high as he can, 
and he is seen about to place himself 
on the elevation of Gentility. On the 
next ridge is seen a man and woman, 
who appear to think a good deal of 
themselves. They strut and swell like 
peacocks, although behind and before 
danger threatens. A little higher see! 
there is murder committed. One man 
has shot at, and killed his brother, just 
because he would not move faster out 
of his way, although there was room 
enough for both. At the end of the 
rocks and above all, is a man in uni- 
torm. He has attained the highest pin- 
nacle. Thunder and lightning attend 
his path; storms gather round him. A 
man of thick skin, no doubt; thorns 
could not scratch him, nor daggers 
pierce him, nor bullets kill him. His 
glory, however, is almost gone. The 
next step he takes he falls, and disap- 
pears. ; 

A more pleasing picture presents 
itself to us below. A lovely vale opens 
enriched and adorned with the choicest 
of fruits and flowers of paradise; there 
the fountains pour forth their living 
streams. The corn bends gracefully to 
the passing zephyr. The lowly violet 
rears her beauteous head in the friend- 
ly shade; the rose of Sharon decks the 
border; the father, mother, and little 
one are seen walking together along 
this beautiful valley, with Wisdom for 
their guide. The air is filled with fra- 
grance and sweet sounds; no thorns 
grow there to obstruct their path; no 
lightning’s flash, nor thunder’s roar 
makes them afraid. Safe. peaceful, and 
happy, they pass along, while Truth, 
Beauty, and Innocence irradiate their 
pathway that leads directly to their 
Dwn sequestered cottage. 

This is an allegorical representation 
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of Pride and Humility. The shelving 
rocks denote the rugged and thorny 
path of Pride. The way is raised by 
the agency of the devil. Having ru- 
ined himself by pride, he seeks to bring 
man into the same condemnation; he 
tempts the children of men to walk on 
it. The Most High has planted it with 
thorns, made it difficult in order to de- 
ter men from walking on it. Notwith- 
standing this merciful precaution, it is 
crowded with adventurers. Nothing 
shows the fallen character of man more 
than his silly and presumptuous pride, 
at once stupid and wicked. 


“Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide his mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is Pride, the never-failing vice of fools; 
Whatever nature has in worth denied, 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride; 

For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

What wants in blood and spirits, swelled with 
wind; 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defense, 

And fills up all the mighty void of sense.” 


A man becomes possessed of a little 
gold, and he all at once becomes blind, 
or at least he sees things in a very dif- 
ferent light from what. he did once. 
He himself is altogether another man. 
He wonders that he never before dis- 
covered his own merit. He no longer 
associates with his former friends; Oh 
no! they are not respectable. Hewishes 
to be considered a gentleman; he will 
no longer work; he is above that. He 
sees his neighbor living in a higher style 
than he does; he is discontented. The 
thorns already begin to scratch him. 
Pride, however, can bear a little pain. 
Pride is very prolific. The man under 
its influence soon gets peevish, envious, 
and revengeful. The remonstrances of 
conscience are silenced, and he gives 
himself up to the guidance of Ambition. 

He next aspires after rank and fash- 
ion; but Pride is very expensive. In 
order to keep up appearances, he does 
many things that at one time he would 
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never have thought of doing, He can lie, and 
be very respectable, He can overreach and 
defraud his neighbor, and yet be respectable. 
He can seduce the innocent and unsuspecting, 
and destroy the happiness of entire families, 
and still be considered .espectable. By his 
slanders he has ruined the reputation of more 
than one. By his unrighteous schemes he at- 
tains the present object of his proud heart, and 
moves among the circles of rank and fashion. 

Yet his soul isrestless. Itis like the troubled 
sea; he pants for Power. He pursues after 
honors, that the trump of fame may sound 
his name abroad, and hand it down faithfully 
to posterity. He becomes now a candidate for 
high office. In his own opinion he possesses 
every qualification; he is astonished that. the 
world should be so blind to his many excel- 
lencies. He here meets with a competitor; 
he wishes him out of his way. ‘ From pride 
comes contention;” he picks a quarrel with 
his rival. The challenge succeeds; the duel is 
fought, and his antagonist falls weltering in 
his blood. He triumphs. Ah! unhappy man! 
Remorse is his companion forever—the ghost 
of the murdered haunts him continually. 

He is installed in office. He scruples at 
nothing that will but increase his power; the 
man’s pride knows no bounds—he aspires now 
after conquest and dominion. He will be a 
hero; he will attain the high pinnacle of mil- 
itary renown’ and glory. War, fearful, devas- 
tating war, goes before him; Famine and Pesti- 
lence attend him; Ruin and Misery follow close 
behind, but ‘‘ Pride goeth before destruction!” 
There are others who wish him out of the way. 
A shot from his own ranks cuts him down. 
From his high elevation he is brought low. 
His glory is departed. 


“Heroes are much the same, the points agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede; 
Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows. 
From dirt and seaweed as proud Venice rose; 
In each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 
And all that raised the hero sunk the man.” 


The man with his family in the happy vale 
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represents Humility. The passions seldom op- 
erate alone; humility begets contentment and 
peace. He is satisfied with the. position God 
has given him. He has learned from the Book 
of Wisdom that happiness consists not in the 
abundance of things which a man may pos- 
sess; hence contentment is his safeguard. 
He has no desire to ascend the rugged path 
of pride; he drinks wisdom and knowledge 
from the fountain of Truth—he quaffs pleas- 
ure at the springs of domestic bliss.: His 
greatest treasure is a good conscience—his 
highest ambition to walk humbly with his God. 
Free from the consuming cares, the torturing 
desires, the fierce passions, the dreadful fears, 
and gnawing conscience of the man of Prid 
he enjoys peace. He labors to discharge al 
the duties of his station, with an eye single, 
doing all to the glory of God. His present 
path is safe, peaceful, and happy, and his hope 
of the future blessed and glorious. 


“Far from the madd’ning crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They keep the noiseless tenor of their way.” 


Behold how great is the difference between 
Humility and Pride. Pride assumes an ele 
vated position, and looks down with contempt 
on all beneath. Humility is content with a 
lowly seat, and mingles kindly with the broth- 
erhood of man. Pride climbs a steep, dry, 
and rugged path, beset with thorns and briars, 
Humility walks the verdant vale amid rippling 
brooks, blushing corn, and flowers of vernal 
beauty. Pride occupies a dangerous place; 
even nature contends against him. The thun- 
der, the lightning, and the storm encompass 
him about. Humility walks with nature, and 
her path is safe. Pride is tormented with 
cares, fears, and vain desires. Humility enjoys 
the peace of God that passeth understanding. 
Pride works all, and endures all, to be seen of 
dying men. Humility courts the eye only of 
the living God. The path of Pride leads to 
shame and everlasting contempt; that of Hu- 
mility to Honor, Glory, and Eternal Life. 
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ACTS, PHILLUIPIANS, 
Chap. xx: Chap. iii: 
verse 24. verse 8. 

REVELATION, HEBREWS, 
Chap. xii: Chap. x: 
verse 11. verse 34. 

ACTS, HEBREWS, 
Chap. xv: Chap. xi: 
verse 26. verse 37. 

REVELATION, MATTHEW, 
Chap. vi: Chap. xx: 
verse 9. verse 28. 
THE SACRIFICE. 
Whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall save it. Luke 1x: 


24. He died for all. 
our lives for the brethren. 


Sex here the Warriors on the battle-field 

In dread array with gleaming spear and shield; 
They rush together with the mighty roar 

Of stormy ocean on a rock-bound shore; 

Shields strike on shields, helmets on helmets clash, 
In pools of purple gore the Legions splash. 
From Latium’s host the sound of triumph rings, 
And Victory guides them on her crimson wings; 
Then the brave Roman, fired with patriot zeal, 


Behold, here, the battle-field; the 
warriors are seen arrayed in all the 
pompous circumstance of war. Armed 
with shield and javelin, they stand pre- 
pared for dreadful combat. See! the 


DO Cor eve 1d: 
1 One its) LG: 


We ought to lay down 


His life devoted for his country’s weal; 

The victors then in dire amazement stood, 

As on he swept like a destroying flood; 

His blood-stained sword through crest and corselet 
sank, 

Like Death’s own angel, swift he strewed each 
rank; 

At length he fell, and Rome’s proud banner waved 

Its folds triumphant o’er a nation saved. 


ranks are broken; one is seen rushing 
into the midst of the enemy; on he 
sweeps like a tornado; right and left he 
hurls the blood-stained spear; he cuts 
his way through; the foe, astounded 
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at his daring intrepidity, give back. 
Again they rally, and the hero falls 
covered with a hundred wounds; he 
has, however, effected his object—the 
“ranks are broken; his comrades follow 
up the advantage thus gained; rushing 
into the breach they rout the foe, and 
soon victory sits perched upon their 
banner. - 

The Romans, being at one time en- 
gaged in battle against the Latins, the 
latter had the advantage, and victory 
was about to decide in their favor, when 
Publius Decius, observing how things 
went, fired with a generous zeal, deter- 
mined to sacrifice his life for his country’s 
welfare. He threw himself upon the 
ranks of the enemy, and after having 
committed great slaughter among them, 
fell overwhelmed with wounds. His 
countrymen, inspired by his heroic ex- 
ample, rallied their forces, renewed the 
combat, fought with great bravery, and 
gained a complete victory. Decius left 
behind him ason, whoin like manner sac- 
rificed his life in the war with the Etrus- 
vans ; also a grandson, whosacrificed him- 
self in the war waged against Pyrrhus. 
His example influenced his countrymen 
down to the last of the Romans. 

The hero sacrificing his life for his 
country’s good represents the Christian 
missionary falling in the midst of hea- 
then lands. The young man already be- 
longs to the sacramental host; devoutly 
attached to his Savior, burning with zeal 
for his glory, he longs to do something 
to advance his kingdom on the earth. 
The two armies he knows are in the 
' field; long, fierce, and bloody, has been 
the contest. O! if he were permitted 
to turn the battle to the gate. That 
he may see distinctly the state of things, 
-he ascends the mount of Vision; in one 
direction he beholds Africa bleeding 
and prostrate beneath the powers of 
evil; he sees tribe waging against tribe 
bloody and cruel wars; rivers run red 
with the blood of its slaughtered mill- 
ions: its mountains are crimsoned with 


human sacrifices; its valleys resound 
with the wild yells of demon-worship- 
ers. In Central Africa he sees forty 
millions ignorant, cruel, and supersti- 
tious, covered with the blackness of 
night; every-where cruelty reigns ram- 
pant, enslaving and destroying millions 
of immortal souls; and as he bends over 
this mass of woe, he thinks he hears 
Africa “weeping for her children” as 
she ‘“‘stretches out her hands unto God.” 

He turns his eyes in another di- 
rection, and he beholds China—vast, 
populous China—and infidel refinement, 
mixed with abominable vices prevails; 
one vast chain binds them fast to the 
pictured idols of their own creating; 
there they are ignorant of Jehovah, and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent, without 
hope in the world. 

He ventures to look still further. 
Now he beholds the myriads of India 
crushed beneath a gigantic system of 
error—the growth of ages. The rivers 
as they roll, the mountains as they rise, 
the valleys as they open, all proclaim 
the deep degradation of the people. 
“They have priests, but they are im- 
posters and murderers; and altars, but 
they are stained with human blood ; and 
objects of worship, but they sacrifice to 
devils and not to God. The countless 
mass is at worship, before the throne of 
Satan, glowing as with the heat of an in- 
fernal furnace, with rage, lust, and cru- 
elty for their religious emotions. He 
looks again; their demon-worship is 
over, but are they satisfied? How eager 
their looks! how objectless and restless 
their movements! how the living mass 
of misery heaves and surges, and groans 
and travails in pain together. He be- 
holds them “as travelers into Eternity; 
how vast the procession they form, 
how close their ranks, how continuous 
the line, how constant and steady the 
advance! An angry cloud hangs over 
them, which moves as they move, and 
ever and anon emits a lurid flash; it is 
stored with the materials of judicial 
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wrath. Thousandsof them have reached 
the edge of a tremendous gulf; it is the 
gulf of perdition, and they are stand- 
ing on the very brink. God of mercy, 
they are falling over! They are gone!” 

Finaily, he looks at home; here, in 
his beloved land, he sees millions of 
immortal souls for whom Christ died, 
shut up in unbelief and ignorance. 
Slaves, doomed to labor in despair, and 
to die without hope. 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From Indi: s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call him to deliver 
Their land from error's chain.” 


He hears the call; it sinks deep into 
his heart. He burns to carry to Africa 
the tidings of the God of Love; to 
China the system of Eternal Truth; to 
India the sacrifice of the Son of God; 
to his oppressed countrymen the Liberty 
that maketh “free indeed.” Viewing 
the vast and deadly plague that deso- 
lates the earth, he longs to carry into 
the midst thereof the censer of incense, 
that the plague may be stayed, and 
spiritual health every-where established. 
I:, the spirit of devotion he exclaims, 
“here am I, send me.” 


“My life and blood I here present, 
If for thy truth they may be spent.” 


Now he selects his field of labor; the 
tear of love and friendship bedews his 
cheek; the parting hand is given; the 
last farewell breaks from his trembling 
lips; he flies on the wings of the wind 
to meet the foe. Soon he is at the post 
of duty ; he flings the torch of heavenly 
love into the midst of midnight dark- 
ness; powerfully he wields the sword 


of truth against gigantic forms of error. | 
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He wrestles with the man of sin and pre- 
vails; the might of God is with him; 
the enemy falls before him; he takes pos- 
session of his strong places. The banner 
of Immanuel opens its folds triumphant 
to the breeze; soon the infant Church 
lifts up its voice, “Hosanna, hosanna in \ 
the highest.” 

But in the struggle the hero falls. 
Through the influence of the deadly 
climate, or through the deadler pas- 
sion of the ferocious natives, he falls, 
Far from home and friends he falls, and 
“unknelled and uncoffined”’ he is borne 
to the house appointed to all the living; 
the earth closes over him; not a stone 
tells where he lies; but his object is 
effected, the seed is sown. The tree of 
Life is planted, whose leaves shall be 
for the healing of a nation’s curse. 
The nation that smote him by and by 
shall remember him whom they pierced, 
and mourn deeply because of the mad- 
ness of their guilt. He is crowned 
with glory, honor, and immortality ; 
the brightest diadem in heaven’s own 
gift is his; he wears it as his due. 

He has fallen, but like Sampson, he 
slew more dying than when he was 
alive. The Temple of Error is over- 
thrown. the tree of gospel liberty is 
watered by the blood of its martyrs; 
thus has it ever been from the time of 
the proto-martyr to him of Erromanga. 
Every stroke received is a victory 
gained, every death a triumph. The 
sacrificing spirit of the brave Roman 
lived in his immediate descendants and 
fired a whole nation with the love of 
heroic deeds; it is so with the Christian 
hero, and to much better purpose. 
Living he was located; his sphere of 
usefulness was limited; now he possess- 
es a ubiquity of presence; he is every- 
where animating the Church of God by 
his example; and she is animated; the 
spot where he fell becomes a recognized 
part of her possessions. 
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Szz where the Cross of duty stands upright, 
Above it, shines the Crown with radiant light; 
Right in the narrow way the Cross it stands, 
And all the space completely it commands; 

On either side behold! vast rocks arise, 

Expand their width, and reach the topmost skies; 
See numbers there, who fain the Crown would have, 
But will not touch the Cross their souls to save; 


On a gently rising ground, a cross 
of somewhat large dimensions is seen 
to stand erect; above it, and suspended 
in the air, a bright crown sparkles 
with a brilliant light. On both sides 
of the Cross rocks, vast and precipitous, 
lift up their tops to the heavens; on 


NO CROWN. 


They seek some other way, but ’t will not do, 
They wander on, and find eternal woe. 

But one is seen ‘advancing right ahead, 
And like his Lord—the Cross he will not drea ’ 
He takes it up—'t is feathers—nothing more, 
He travels onward faster than before; 
He loves the Cross, nor ever lays it down, 
Till he receives instead the starry Crown. 


either side they extend as far as the 
eye can reach. Many persons are seen 
going round the base of the mountain 
chain; their object appears to be to get 
the Crown; it is theirs, if they will 
but get it according to the condition 
proposed. They have been trying te 
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go through the narrow passage, but the 
wooden cross blocks up the entrance; 
they never think of moving that. 
although they try to climb the mount- 
ain barrier, which is much more diffi- 
cult. See! one is now attempting to 
ascend, but it is all in vain; there is no 
other way than through the chasm. 
Away they go, wandering round and 
round; some are seen falling off a 
precipice, they are dashed to pieces; 
others lose themselves among dark 
labyrinths, and some are torn to pieces 
by wild beasts. All come to a bad end; 
not one of them obtains the Crown. 

One, however, is seen alone, march- 
ing up to the terrible Cross; he walks 
witha firm step. Decision is his name; 
he goes right up to the Cross, he quickly 
throws it down; it is only a few inches 
in the ground; he takes it up, its weight 
is nothing, for it is hollow. He carries 
it to the place appointed, lays it down, 
and receives the glittering Crown, and 
bears it away in triumph. 

By the Cross here is signified re- 
ligious duties; by the Crown, immor- 
tality in heaven; those who pass by the 
Cross and wander round the wall, rep- 
resent those who think of heaven, but 
neglect duty; the man who _ boldly 
takes up the Cross, the faithful Chris- 
tian. Many persons think about heaven, 
who, alas! will never arrive there; nay, 
they do more, they actually set out for 
it, perhaps make a profession of re- 
ligion; they do not like the idea of be- 
ing lost, submit to a partial reformation, 
and make an approach toward the per- 
formance of religious duties. They 
just obtain a sight of them, and they 
are frightened ; this is the Cross. What 
is there in the cross so dreadful? Let 
us see. Of all who present themselves 
as candidates for heaven, it is required 
that they become poor in spirit, humble 
as a little child, penitent for sin, “per- 
fect and pure, as he is pure;” that they 
do deny self, crucify the flesh, mortify 
the body, subdue inordinate desires, 


set the affections on things above, hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, for- 
give enemies, submit to persecution 
for Christ’s sake; to exercise a con- 
stant watchfulness over themselves, and 
against the world and the devil. The 
hand, if it offends, must be cut off—the 
eye plucked out. 

They are told of the straight gate, 
the narrow way, the yoke, the burden, 
the race, the warfare, etc. Yea, the 
whole man is to be brought under new 
influences, governed by new principles, 
and to live for new ends. Self-denial, 
self-discipline, and self-conquest, are 
made indispensable prerequisites for the 
kingdom of heaven. This is the Cross ; 
it stands in the path of life; to pro- 
ceed, it must be embraced. Christ is 
“the way’? to God. His atonement, ex- 
ample, doctrines, commandments; there 
is no other way, there can be no other; 
a wall of adamant, wide as earth, high 
as heaven, meets us in our attempts to 
find one, on which stands inscribed, in 
letters of light, ‘““He that entereth not 
by the door, but climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a thief and a 
robber.” 

Religious duties are irksome and dis- 
agreeable to the carnal mind, to the 
unconverted; it is their nature to be 
so. By them a man may know what 
he is, whether he is converted or not; 
the Cross is a mirror. Religious duties 
are imposed, not that by performing 
them we may earn a title to heaven, 
but because they are necessary for the 
purification of our moral nature, through 
the grace of Christ, that we may be- 
come meet to be partakers of the in- 
heritance of the Raints in light. To 
neglect the Cross is to neglect all; it is 
to go to the feast without the wedding 
garment; it is to go forth to meet the 
bridegroom without light and without 
oil in our vessels. 

We may substitute something else 
for the Cross, such as morality, philos- 
ophy, or even works of painful pen- 
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nance. It will be all in vain; as long as we 
continue unwashed, unjustified, unsanctified, 
we are unsafe—in momentary danger of hell 
fire. There is no neutrality in this war. In 
revolutions of States and Empires, those who 
do not take up arms against the foe, are deemed 
as enemies; it is so here. ‘He that is not 
with me is against me, and he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth abroad.” This is the 
conclusion of the whole matter. When Christ 
comes to judge the world, all who will not 
now take up the Cross will be regarded as 
enemies; instead of the Crown they will have 
the curse; instead of heaven everlasting fire 
with the Devil and his angels. 

Hence it is that so many “draw back to 
perdition.” Ignorant of the great principles 
of religion, of its power to save, they wear it 
as a cloak to hide the deformity within; so 
inadequate are their. conceptions of its excel- 
lency, that they will not sacrifice a single lust, 
a momentary gratification, one darling idol, 
to insure the “eternal weight of glory” which 
it promises. 

“No Cross no Crown!” Some of the early 
disciples of the great Messiah, when the spirit- 
ual nature of Christianity was presented to 
them, were ‘‘offended.” Their carnal stomachs 
loathed “the bread which came down from 
heaven.” Companions of the world, they re- 
jected the “fellowship with the Father, and 
with the Son, Jesus Christ; the Cross dis- 
pleased them, and with their own hands they 
inscribed their names with those ‘who having 
put their hand to the plow, looked back, and 
su became unfit for the kingdom of God.” 

No Cross, no Crown!” See! that young man 
running toward the great Teacher; what can 
he want with him? He is a noble man, a 
ruler of the Jews. Strange sight, indeed, to 
see! A ruler of the Jews running after the 
despised Gallilean. What is his business? 
He inquires about the way to heaven; he 
seems a good deal in earnest; he runs, and 
kneels at the Savior’s feet; listen to him. O, 
says he, “what shall I do that I may inherit 

eternal life?’ ‘Take up the Cross, and thou 


shalt have treasure in heaven,” said the Savior, 
as he looked kindly upon him. The young 
man looks ‘‘sad,” he is “sad,” and 'tisa “sad” 
sight to see. He wants the “treasure in 
heaven,” but he wont take up the Cross, and 
they go together; God has joined them, and 
what God has joined no man can put asunder, 
He looks at the Savior again inquiringly, 
as much as to say, ‘Is there no other way ?” 
The Savior understands him; he points him 
to the Cross again, saying, “Except a man 
deny himself, and take up his Cross, he can 
not be my disciple.” Fearful crisis, what will 
he do? The Savior is looking at him; the 
disciples, the multitude standing around; God, 
the holy angels, glorified spirits, all are look- 
ing; yea, hell is looking on this spectacle! 
What is the issue? O, dreadful infatuation! 
“heaven that hour let fall a tear.” He who 
knew the commandments by heart, and who 
had kept them from his youth up, he turns 
his back on Christ and heaven, and goes away 
“sorrowful,” to be yet more “sorrowful” long 
as eternal ages roll. 

Have the Cross and have the Crown. Look 
again av. that young man walking boldly up 
to the Cross; he lays hold of it, exclaiming, 
“When I am weak then am I strong; I can 
do all things through Christ strengthening 
me.” He finds it “easy” and “light,” pleas- 
ant delightful; he bears it faithfully in palaces 
and in prisons, in the wilderness and mm the city, 
on the sea and on the land, among Jew and 
Greek, Barbarian and Scythian, Bond and 
Free, every-where exclaiming, as he goes, 
“God forbid that I should glory save in the 
Cross of my Lord and Savior Jesus Christ ;” 
and having carried it the appointed time, he 
lays it at the Savior's feet singing triumph- 
antly— 


“T have fought a good fight; 
I have finished my course; 
I have kept the faith; 
Henceforth there is laid up 
For me A CROWN OF RIGHTEO"SNESS.” 
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THE LIFE-BOAT. 
They cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth them out 


Ps, cvit: 
CXXIV: 4. 


of their distresses. 
whelmed us. Ps. 


Loup yell the winds escaped from caves beneath, 
And @ummon Ocean to the Feast of death; 
Ocean obeys, high lifts his hoary head, 

With fearful roar, impatient to be fed; 

With maddened rage his mountain billows rise, 
And shake the earth and threaten e’en the skies; 
See the poor bark engulfed, with precious freight, 
Who, who can save her from impending fate? 
Old Ocean strikes her with tremendous shock, 
And, oh! she’s stranded on a sunken rock. 
Horror and grief now seize the hapless crew, 


28. 


Then the waters had over- 


To hope and life they bid a last adieu; 
Thousands on shore behold their awful plight, 
But can not save them; ’tis a piteous sight. 

At this dread crisis, on the mountain wave 
Is seen a “ Life-Boat,” with intent to save; 
Onward she dashes o’er that sea of strife, 
Buoyant, and hopeful, ’tis a thing of life; 

She makes the wreck, and from its drifting spars, 
She takes on board the drifting mariners; 

Trip after trip she makes—with mercy fraught— 
Till they are safely carricd into port. 


Here is portrayed the life-boat hast- 
ening to the rescue; the winds, escaped 
from their prison-house, issue forth, 
roaring indignantly at having been 


confined so long. Ocean is summoned 


to the feast of death; Neptune obeys 
the summons; instantly he is all com- 


motion, stirred up from his lowest 
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depths, impatient to satiate his devour- 
ing appetite; he dashes his billows 
against the earth; he assails the very 
heavens. Behold the frail ship exposed 
to all the fury of his rage; she is laden 
with precious treasure. Her ruin ap- 
pears inevitable. Loud roars Neptune; 
loud roar the winds; loud, too, snap 
and crack the cordage and the sails; 
high rises the mountain surf. The bark 
“mounts up to the heaven,” deep yawns 
the gulf beneath; she goes down again 
into the depths; the crew are “at their 
wits end,” their soul is melted because 
of trouble. But instead of calling “upon 
the Lord in their trouble,” that he 
might “bring them out of their dis- 
tresses,’ they drink and are drunken. 
Still the waves and the billows go over 
them; at length a mountain wave 
dashes the vessel on a sunken rock, 
she falls to pieces; the men cling to 
masts, spars, and broken pieces; despair 
sits on every countenance; multitudes 
from the shore behold the catastrophe, 
but can not succor. Lamentable sight! 
. At this appalling moment, when all 
hope of their being saved is taken away, 
the Life-boat is launched into the ter- 
rific ocean. Will not she also fall a 
prey to the watery monster? See! she 
lives above the waves; her gallant crew 
impel her forward; on she dashes; she 
leaps from billow to billow; soon she 
reaches the wreck, and begins her work 
of mercy. Quickly she takes the drown- 
ing wretches from the drifting spars, 

iving back to them life and hope. 

ome, indeed, not yet sobered, will not 
be saved; others in the same condition 
take the “life-preservers” for pirates, 
that have come to take and sell them 
for slaves, therefore refuse to leave the 
raft. No time is to be lost. All they 
ean, they receive on board, and carry 
safely into port, amid the acclamations 
of the multitude, 

O, what is this but a picture of the 
goodness of our God in Christ, in es- 
tablishing his Church on the earth. 
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The tempestuous sea is the world; the 
wreck is man; the life-boat is the 
Church; and the multitudes on shore 
may represent the heavenly host, who 
look with interest into the affairs of 
man’s redemption. 

The world is indeed a ‘troubled sea,” 
a tempestuous ocean; it is raised into 
fury by the breath cr spirit of the “evil 
one,’ “the Prince of the power of the 
air,’ who, having escaped from his 
prison-house, the “bottomless pit,” de- 
scends in great wrath and summons all 
the powers of evil to aid him in the 
destruction of mankind. Here rolls the 
waves of Profanity, there those of im- 
purity; here dash with fury the break- 
ers of Revenge, there rise impetuous the 
mountain billows of Pride; on the right 
are seen the rocks of Infidelity; on the 
left the quicksands of Destruction; while 
the whirlpools of Mammon abound in 
every part. 

Man, shipwrecked by the first trans- 
gression, is cast upon this troubled sea, 
exposed to all it dangers; ignorant and 
helpless, he is ‘tossed upon life’s stormy 
billows.” Wave after wave rolls him 
onward to destruction; the whirlpool 
opens wide its mouth to “swallow him 
whole, as those that go down into the 
pit.” Is all lost? Must he become a 
prey to the devouring elements? Ah! 
is there no eye to pity? no arm to 
save? Oh,divinecompassion! ‘Godso 
loved the world,” that the Life-boat is 
launched; Jesus is in the midst of her; 
he guides her movements; his disciples 
form the crew; they encounter the storm 
that Satan raised; they spring from 
wave to wave, from billow to billow. 


“With cries, entreaties, tears, to save, 
And snatch them from the gaping grave.” 


They take sinners from off the waves 
that are bearing them on to death, and 
place their feet upon the Rock of Sal- 
vation. Some are too proud to accept 
deliverance; such are left in their sad 
condition. 
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To speak without a figure, the Lord Jesus 
Christ has established his church upon the 
earth, for the salvation of men, This is the 
proper business of the church, even as of the 
life-boat, to save men; its sacraments, ordi- 
nances, and various means of grace, all lead- 
ing to Christ, the Savior, are well adapted to 
do this; and when used aright, they never 
fail to insure salvation. Believe, love, obey; 
“this do, and you shall live.” 

And whereas the usefulness of the “Life- 
boat” consisted in having her bottom and 
sides hollow and filled with air, so the useful- 
ness of the Church depends upon her being 
filled with the Holy Spirit, with the atmos- 
phere of heaven; and as boats not made air- 
tight fail to be useful in the storm, and prove 
the destruction of those who venture in them, 
in like manner Churches Jacking the atmos- 
phere of heaven, being destitute of the power 
of the Holy Ghost, fail in being serviceable to 
the souls of men, and sink into the ‘dead 
sea’ of forms and ceremonies. 

The Church of Christ, that is, a company 
of true believers, being filled with the Holy 
Spirit, become inflamed with zeal, and animated 
with love for perishing sinners. The love of 
Christ constraineth them, for they thus judge: 
if Christ died for all, then were all dead; and 
that he died for all, that they which live should 
not henceforth Jive unto themselves, but unto 
him that died for them and rose again. In 
seeking to save souls, they seek Christ’s honor 
and glory, by establishing his dominion on the 
earth; daily the Church, influenced thus, makes 
efforts for the salvation of men; her grand 
effort is on the Sabbath day. On this day 
worldly business is laid aside; the Angel of 
Mercy rings her bell around the earth; the 
Embassadors of heaven appear, and issue their 
proclamation unto the children of men; life 
and immortality are offered without money 
and without price; Mercy is active on the 
earth. Fountains of living waters are opened 
in dry places; heaven’s gates are thrown wide 
open, and streams of light and love issue from 
the King of Glory. Every-where sinners, per- 


ishing sinners, are affectionately invited to es- 
cape from their sins, and take refuge beneath 
the sanctuary of the Most Holy. ‘“ Wisdom” 
herself ‘‘uttereth her voice in the streets; she 
crieth in the chief place of concourse, in the 
opening of the gates; in the city she uttereth 
her words, saying, How long, ye simple ones, 
will ye love simplicity, and the scorners de- 
light in their scorning, and fools hate knowl- 
edge.” Nevertheless, 


‘Millions are shipwrecked on life's stormy coast, 
With all their charts on board, and powerful aid; 
Because their lofty pride disdained to learn 
The instructions of a pilot and a God.” 


As we saw in the case of the wreck, that 
some actually refused to enter the life-boat, so 
it is with sinners; alas! alas! that it is so; 
they, too, are intoxicated, “drunken, but not 
with wine;’ sin has intoxicated them; they 
are beside themselves. Some will not yield 
their heart to God, and be saved, simply because 
they will not; others do not believe the record 
God has given of his Son, and continue ex- 
posed to the damnation of those “that believe 
not.” Others, again, mistrust the motives of 
the pious, who seek to lead them from the way 
of death, and think they want only to bring 
them into bondage; and as the mariners had 
power to remain on the wreck and be drowned, 
so the sinner has power to continue in his sins 
and be damned. Awful power! fearful re- 
sponsibility! and yet if man be not free, “ how 
shall God judge the world.” 

The Church, however, as a spiritual Life- 
boat, continues her benevolent excursions, and 
daily lands some saved ones at the port of 
glory; and when she shall have made her 
last trip, through that tempest that shall make 
a wreck of earth, then shall arise from countless 
myriads the song of triumph and of praise; 


“Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
Be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, 
And unto the Lamb, forever and eves.” 
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OBEDIENCE AND WISDOM. 
Here is Self- Will, so called by men below, 
Btruggling alone his upward path to go; 
Though steep and rugged he will persevere; 
The way he knows is right, then wherefore fear 
His friends and foes alike pronounce him mad; 
His friends are sorry, but his foes are glad; 
One pulls him by the skirt to keep him back, 
Another runs before to cross his track; 
One with a club resolves to stop his course, 
And right or wrong, to bring him back by force; 
But they are wrong, and wrong the title given, 


Self-will on earth—Obedience is in heaven. 
Next Folly, nicknamed, here is seen to rise 
And climb the path that leads to yonder skies; 

Honors and shining gold his pathway cross, 

Yet he esteems them but as dung and dross; 
Old-fashioned things prefers, o'ergrown with rust, 
And stars and garters tramples in the dust. 
Judging the man by earth’s acknowledged rule, 
The lookers-on denounce him for a fool; 

The world is wrong again, the man is right, 

His name is Wisdom in the realms of light. 


Ip this picture, on the one hand, is | veres; friends and foes alike are aston. 
seep a man urging his way up a steep | ished at his proceedings. The former 
and “ugged path; his name is recorded. | are grieved, the latter rejoice at the 
Ho 6 opposed, still he doggedly perse- | prospect of his certain ruin. Some of 
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his friends are determined to arrest his 
progress; one seizes hold of him by the 
skirt, another, more intent, tries to get 
ahead of him in order to stop him; a 
third, yet more violent, pursues him 
with a bludgeon, and is determined, if 
fair means fail, to employ force. Nev- 
ertheless, he obstinately persists in the 
Pee he has chosen; he believes it to 

e right; he will not give in. They 
employ threats and promises, but all to 
no purpose; out of all patience with 
him, they use up a whole vocabulary 
of opprobrious epithets. He is self- 
willed, obstinate, stubborn, etc.; one 
by one, however, at length they leave 
him, and go about their business, and 
the man, no longer molested, goes along 
the way which to him appears to be 
right, and which he is determined to 
follow. 

On the other hand, one is seen press- 
ing forward up a rough and difficult 
pass; his name, also, is apparent. On 
his path lie scattered, profusely, Riches 
and Honors of various kinds; there is 
the trumpet of Fame, with stars and 
garters, and many other things of equal 
value; these appear to be at his com- 
mand; he may ride in a coach drawn 
by six beautifal horses, and yet he pre- 
fers to toil and tug along that rough 
road on foot. This strange conduct ex- 
cites the scorn, ridicule, and laughter of 
those who behold him; they denounce 
him as a fool; they know that ‘they 
would act very differently, and they are 
wise men. The man, however, regard- 
less alike of their scorn and jests, goes 
his own way; and after awhile they 
go theirs. 

The traveler here, called Self-will 
represents the Christian, or man of 
Piety, in every age; the steep and rug- 
ged way, Christian conduct; the trav- 
eler’s opponents, the Christian’s adver- 
saries, or men of the world. The Chris- 
tian is one who is anointed with the 
Spirit of Christ; he receives a heaven- 


he knows in whom and in what he be- 
lieves. The path he is commanded to 
follow may be a difficult one, very dif- 
ficult to flesh and blood; it is a new 
and a strange way; it is so to himself 
in many respects, but God has called 
him to walk in it, he will obey. He 
walks by faith, not by sight, merely. 
His friends become alarmed at his con- 
duct, and at first approach him with 
tenderness, beseeching him to give up 
his new-fangled notions; though he 
loves them sincerely, he can not, he 
dare not yield to their solicitations. 
They remonstrate, they threaten, but 
all in vain; he is determined, nothing 
will move him; he even invites them to 
go with him; nothing would give him 
greater satisfaction than to have them 
for companions; they will not be per- 
suaded, and mourning over what they 
consider his self-will and stubbornness, 
permit him, at length, to have his own 
way. 

Others, of a more hostile character, 
but equally blind, who know nothing 
of the Christian’s motives and aims, 
who put darkness for light, and light 
for darkness, call sweet bitter and bit- 
ter sweet, beset the man with foul and 
abusive language. They revile and 
slander him, they maltreat and perse- 
cute him; they believe him to be an 
obstinate, stupid fellow—one who will 
have his own way at all hazards. 

The man of God endures all things, 
and hopes all things; he prays for those 
who oppose him; he gives them good 
advice, and tells them, “As for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.” 
But God sees not as man sees; heaven 
approves of his conduct; hallelujahs re- 
sounded above when first he started on 
the way; new shouts of angelic ap- 
plause might have been heard when he 
persisted to walk in it. God has en- © 
rolled his name among his obedient 
ones, and when earth’s records, doings, 
and opinions shall be no more, he will 


ly call; he is not disobedient thereto; | receive, amid ten thousand thousand 
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witnesses, the welcome plaudit of “ Well done, 
ood and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
Joy of thy Lord.” 

A wonderful example of what the world 
calls self-will lived many years since. An old 
man, who knew nothing about the business, 
took it into his head to turn shipwright and 
build a ship. Such a thing had never been 
heard of; of such enormous dimensions, too, 
that is was very clear there could not be water 
enough to float it; and a thousand idle things 
were said about the old man and his wild and 
willful undertaking. Yet he was self-willed 
day after day found him at his work; he knew 
what he was about, he knew who had com- 
manded him; he doubted not but that there 
would be water enough to float his ship by 
and by, nor was he mistaken. His obedience 
had its full reward, and the lone Ark, floating 
majestically on the world of waters, testified 
that it was wiser and better to obey God than 
Iman. 

The man Folly, his path, and the treatment 
he meets with, serve also: to illustrate Chris- 
ian character. The Christian is called to for- 
fake home and friends, houses and lands, riches 
and honors, whenever they, in any measure, 
stand in the way of duty. The heavenly com- 
mission he has received makes it incumbent 


- on him to deny self, take up his cross, to bear 


the yoke, and to become a pilgrim in the world. 
He is faithful to his calling. Pleasure courts 
him, but he embraces her not. Wealth en- 
tices, but he consents not. Honors and glories 
solicit him, but all in vain. He rejects them 
all. He will not have a clog to his soul. He 
is free, and he knows the value of his freedom. 
The poor slaves of sin and earth know no more 
of the man and his pursuits than of the angel 
Gabrial and his employments in paradise. To 
them, this spurner of gold, the rejecter of 
honors, this trampler on earth, is a fool anda 
madman; he is beside himself, and so he is 
denounced accordingly. They judge of him 
and his conduct by the rules of earth, but he 
follows another standard. As well might the 
oyster buried in the sand attempt to pass judg- 
ment on the towering eagel when he flies on 
the wings of the storm, mounts and mingles 
with the new-born light, and rejoices in the 
boundlessness of space. 

The Christian rejects what he knows upon 
the authority of Truth, and the God of Truth, 


to be worthless in themselves, unsatisfactory 
in their nature, and transitory in their contin. 
uance. He receives and holds fast what is 
invaluable, satisfying, and eternal. And when 
the light of the last conflagration shall reveal 
the secrets of all hearts, and declare the value 
of all things, then will it be seen that the 
Christian has governed himself according to 
the rules of the highest Wisdom 

Thus it was with the man of meekness; he 
gave up kingship and royalty, and formed an al- 
liance with a troop of slaves; he relinquished 
the splendors of a court for the terrors of a 
desert-—a life of luxurious ease for one of peril 
and fatigue. By the men of his generation 
his conduct was regarded as foolish and absurd; 
but his appearance on the glorious mount of 
transfiguration, as an Embassador of the skies, 
encircled with the splendors of heaven, pro- 
claims to the world that “the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of Wisdom,” and the love of 
him its highest consummation. 

Look again at the young man of Tarsus; 
see him resign the professor's chair to become 
a teacher of barbarians. The ruler of the 
Jews becomes the servant of the Gentiles; the 
friend of the great and powerful becomes the 
companion of the weak and contemptible; the 
inmate of a mansion becomes a vagabond on 
the earth, “having no certain dwelling-place.”’ 
He embraces hunger, thirst, and nakedness; 
the dungeon, the scourge, and the ax. The 
world has pronounced its verdict upon him— 
he was a “madman,” “a pest,” “a disturber 
of the public peace,” “a ringleader of the de- 
spised.”” The case, however, is pending in a 
higher court, and when those who “sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake,’ and Paul, 
“shining as the brightness of the firmament,’ 
takes rank among the ‘wise,’ the verdict of 
heaven will have been recorded. 


“Wisdom is humble, said the voice of God, 
’T is proud, the world replied. Wisdom, said God 
Forgives, forbears, and suffers, not for fear 
Of man, but God. Wisdom revenges, said 
The world; is quick and deadly of resentment 
Thrusts at the very shadow of affront, 
And hastes by Death to wipe its honor clean, 
Wisdom, said God, is highest when it stoops 
Lowest before the Holy Throne; throws down 
Its crown, abased; forgets itself, admires 
And breaths adoring praise.” 
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Chap. i Chap. viii: 
verse 43. verse 11. 
DANGER OF PRESUMPTION. 

If sinners entice thee, consent thou not. Prov. 1: 10. Lean 


not unto thine own understanding. Prov. ut: 5. 


BrexoLp where Winter on his stormy throne, 
With icy scepter sways the world alone; 

From arctic regions fierce the whirlwinds blow, 
And earth, all shivering, wears her robe of snow; 
The leafless forest murmurs to the blast, 

The rushing river now is fettered fast; 

And clouds and shadows settling over all, 

Wrap lifeless nature in her funeral pall. 

Some youths now hasten to the frozen lake, 

And on to school their way with pleasure take; 


Here we see the danger of presump- 
tion—the fruits of disobedience. It 
was a winter's day; the snow had fall- 
en, and earth was clad in her robes of 
white; the north wind had moaned 


Nor go alone, but others they entice 

With them to frolic on the slippery ice; 

The way is pleasant, smoother far to go, 

Than o’er the mountain through the drifted snow; 
One, and one only, makes a wiser choice, 

He will not hearken unto Pleasure’s voice; 
Awhile the others glide along the lake, 

When all at once the ice begins to break; 
In—in they plunge! In vain their piteous tones— 
The waters quickly hush their gurgling groans. 


through the forest, and the ponds and 
rivers were partly frozen over. Some 
village school-boys, about to start for 
the school-house, which was situated 
at some distance on ‘the other side of 
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& mountain, were admonished by their 
parents not to go by the way of the 
lake that lay round the foot of the 
mount; the parents judging it to be 
unsafe, the command was given with 
all possible earnestness and tenderness. 
Well would it have been for the boys 
had they obeyed; as soon as they were 
out of sight, Harry whispered to Charles 
that “it would be more pleasant to go 
by the way of the lake than to trudge 
it over the mountain, and nobody could 
know any thing about it.” After a few 
moments pause Charles agreed; others 
now are invited to accompany them; 
“the more the merrier,” say they; one 
by one they give their assent, and all, 
except Samuel, who forgot not his 
parents’ injunction, and who preferred 
trudging through the drifts of snow 
over the mountain to disobeying his 
parents’ command; all resolve to take 
the smoother and pleasanter way across 
the lake. They doubt not but it will 
bear; they anticipate a fine time; they 
hesitate not to trust the ice, though 
they will not trust the word of their 
parents. On they venture; away they 
glide o’er the slippery surface, with the 
wind behind them; full of delight they 
slide along; they see Samuel working 
his way through the snow; full of fun 
and laughter, they, with difficulty, stop 
to ridicule him, when behold! their en- 
tire weight is more than the ice will 
bear; suddenly it breaks; in, in they 
go, down! down! they sink; the cold 
waters close over them—they are lost. 
The school-bell rings, but they are not 
there; one only of the party has arrived 
‘to tell to the teacher and the rest of the 
scholars the dismal tale. 

From the commonest events in life 
we may gather instruction; the bee 
disdains not to gather honey from the 
meanest flower. The Almighty is the 
great Parent of all, the Father of the 
spirits of all that live; he has not forgot- 
ten the work of his own hands; he takes 
pleasure in the security and happiness 

u 


of his children; he governs the world by 
laws—fixed, unalterable laws—except 
when he alters. them for some special 
purpose, as in the case of miracles. His 
natural laws prevail in heavens above, 
in the earth beneath, and in the waters 
under the earth; the law of gravita- 
tion by which a body unsupported falls, 
exists every-where, extends to the re- 
motest star or planet, and binds all 
material objects to a common center; 
the law of motion, by which a body 
once put in motion continues in that 
state, if it be not resisted by the action 
of an external cause; these laws and 
others govern the universe of matter, 
and they are uniform. Fire always 
burns, water always drowns, and ice 
supports bodies in exact proportion to 
its quality and thickness. 

But for spirits, God has given laws 
that are spiritual; in wisdom he has 
given them to his creatures; these, too, 
are all fixed and unalterable, “ Except 
ye repent ye shall perish.” The way 
of sin always leads to disgrace, sorrow, 
and eternal death; the path of duty or 
piety always to honor, happiness, and 
everlasting life; they have always done 
so, they ever will do so; God has ad- 
monished the children of men of this 
truth; he has plainly pointed out the 
two paths, their character, tendency, 
and end; and, having done this, he, 
in the most affectionate manner, urges 
us to follow the path of life. ‘“Be- 
hold!” says he, and wonder at the an- 
nouncement, “I set before you Life and 
Death, Blessing and Cursing; choose 
Life, that you may live.” 


“Placed for his trial on this bustling stage, 
From thoughtless youth to ruminating age, 
Free in his will to choose or to refuse, 

Man may improve the crisis or abuse; 

Else, on the fatalist’s unrighteous plan, 

Say to what bar amenable were man? 

With naught in charge he could betray no 
trust; 

And if he fell, would fall because he must. 

If Love reward him, or if Vengeance strike, 

His recompense in both unjust alike. 
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Divine authority within his breast 

Brings every thought, word, action to the test; 
Warns himor prompts, reproves him or restrains, 
As reason, or as passion, takes the reins; 
Heaven from above, and conscience from within, 
Cries in his startled ear—abstain from sin; 
The world around solicits his desire, 

And kindles in his soul a treacherous fire; 
While all its purposes and steps to guard, 
Peace follows virtue as its sure reward; 

And Pleasure brings as surely in her train 
Remorse, and sorrow, and vindictive pain.” 


The boys who broke through the ice and per- 
ished, had been faithfully warned; the two 
ways had been distinctly marked out to them ; 
they followed their own course; they presumed 
their parents might not know every thing, they 
might not know how hard it had frozen dur- 
ing the night; that the ice was strong enough 
to bear them, there was no danger. The fact 
was, the way of duty looked difficult, and the 
way forbidden easy and delightful; they had 
their reward. So it is with the sinner, man; 
he presumes that he may violate the laws of 
God with impunity, that he will not punish, 
that the way is a safe one, although God has 
said “the end thereof is death.” The truth 
is, the way of piety seems hard, steep, and 
difficult, and the way of sin smooth and 
agreeable to his carnal nature; hence, he ven- 
tures on, at first with diffidence, afterward 
with vain confidence; he entices others to ac- 
company him in his sinful pleasures; this 
makes it more dangerous; they strengthen 
each other in wickedness, but ‘though hand 
join in hand, the wicked shall not go anpun- 
ished. 

To show the influence of bad example, and 
the danger of presumption, Baxter has related 
the following anecdote: “A man was driving 
a flock of fat lambs, and something meeting 
them and hindering their passage, one of the 
lambs leaped upon the wall of the bridge, and 
his legs slipping from under him, he fell into 
the stream; the rest seeing him, did as he 
did; one after another leaped over the bridge 
into the stream, and were all, or almost all, 
drowned. Those that were behind did little 
know what was become of them that were gone 
before, but thought they might venture to fol- 
low their companions; but as soon as they 
were over the wall, and falling headlong, the 
case was altered. Even so it is with uncon- 


verted carnal men; one dieth by them and | on the wall of his own palace, 


dropsinto hell, another follows the same way; 


and yet they will go after them, because they 
think not where they are gone. O, but when 
death hath once opened their eyes, and they 
see what is on the other side of the wall, even 
in another world, then what would they give 
to be where they once were.” i 

Last Summer, I noticed a little incident 
that may serve to illustrate our subject; the 
same thing, no doubt, is of frequent occur- 
rence. An insect had entered the house and 
was upon the back of a chair; having walked 
to the end, it very circumspectly employed its 
feelers above, below, and all around. Ascer- 
tainining that the side was slippery and pre- 
cipitous, it turned round and went back 
again; this it did several times, nor would it 
leave its position until it could do so with 
safety. And yet man—man with the powers 
almost of an angel—rushes blindly on to 
ruin. 

It is well known that the elephant, when 
about to cross a bridge, puts its foot down in- 
quiringly to ascertain its strength, nor will he 
proceed unless he is satisfied the bridge is suf- 
ficiently strong to support him; but the trans- 
gressor ventures on the bridge of sin, beneath 
which rolls the river of eternal woe, bearing 
with him the weight of his immortal interests. 
the “vast concerns of an eternal state.” 

By the laws of motion, the boy sliding or 
skating on the ice can not easily stop himself, 
and sometimes he rushes into the openings or 
air-holes, that are often found on the surface, 
and meets with an untimely end. 

It is so with the laws of sin; the sinner in- 
creases his momentum as he advanees; from 
hearkening to the counsel of the “ungodly,” 
he proceeds to the way of open ‘“‘sinners;” a 
little further and he sits complacently in the 
seat of the ‘scornful,’ Now his doom is 
sealed ! 

Thus it was with Babylon’s proud king; 
not content with having been an idolater all 
his life, against his better knowledge—for the 
judgment that befel his forefather, Nebuchad- 
nezzer, must have instructed him—would ridi- 
cule the true religion, he would insult the 
majesty of heaven. He sends for the sacred 
vessels of the Sanctuary, that he and his com- 
panions may magnify themselves over the cap- 
tive tribes of Israel. But behold! in the midst 
of his blasphemous revelry, the Hand, the 
terrible hand, appears, and the presumptuous 
monarch, after having seen nis doom recorded 
is suddenly cut 
down, and his kingdom given to another. 
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DECISION AND PERSEVERANCE. 
My heart is fixed. Ps. ovut: 1.—T press toward the mark, for 


the prize. Phil. ur: 14. 


Sex where the Alps rear up their giant brow! 
King of the mounts, with coronet of snow; 
Scorning all time, and change, his stalwart form 
Endures the peltings of eternal storm; 

In awful pride, enthroned above the skies, 

Peaks upon peaks in matchless grandeur rise; 
’Mid frowning glaciers on whose icy crest, 

The savage vulture builds its craggy nest; 

The fathomless abyss extends beneath, 

And leads the traveler to the realms of death; 


Here the Alps lift up their snow- 
capped heads in awful sublimity; their 
icy pinnacles tower above the clouds; 
their colossal forms arise, mountain on 


Napoleon comes in quest of fame and power, 

He scans the mounts that high above him tower; 
Though “ barely possible,’ he will ‘advance,’ 

| And in Italia plant the flag of France; 

In vain the mountain, like a dreadful ghost, 

| Rises to frighten the advancing host. 

O’er towering cliff and yawning gulf he speeds, 
He means to pass nor aught of danger heeds; 
He scales the summit with his conquering train. 
And like the vulture swoops upon the plain. 


mountain piled. Toallsave the bounding 
chamoisor his intrepid pursuer, they ap- 
pear inaccessible; here vast overhang- 
ing precipices threaten destruction, and 
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there the treacherous abyss lies con- 
cealed, ready to engulf the unwary trav- 
eler; winter reigns supreme upon his 
throne of desolation; eternal tempests in- 
crease the horror of the scene. In vain 
does the famished traveler search for 
some stunted lichen, or the smallest ani- 
mal, tosave him from approaching death ; 
he sees nothing but boundless seas of 
ice; no signs of life are there; it seems 
the very tomb of nature; the solemn 
solitude is broken only by the roar of 
the tempest or the thunder of the ava- 
lanche. 

Yet over all these obstacles Napoleon 
would advance; he inquires of the en- 
gineer Marescot, who has just explored 
the wild passes of the St. Bernard, if it 
is possible to pass. ‘“ Barely possible,” 
answers the officer. “ Very well,” says 
Napoleon, “en avant,” “advance,” and 
at the head of his army of above 30,000 
men, with their arms, horses, and ar- 
tillery, he commences the arduous pas- 
sage. The mountains seem to bid de- 
fiance to the utmost efforts of the mar- 
tial host; but dangers and difficulties 
deter him not; like the gale that wafts 
the vessel sooner into port, they only 
urge him on toward the object of his 
ambition; he conducts the army over 
slippery glaciers, wide yawning ravines, 
and eternal snows; he braves the fury 
of the tempest, and the crash of the 
avalanche; and overcoming every ob- 
stacle, he swoops upon Italy like the 
Alpine eagle upon its prey. 

In the conduct of Napoleon in this 
instance, we have a striking example 
of decision and perseverance. If we 
can, “out of the eater bring forth 
meat,” and “from the strong bring 
forth sweetness,” it will be well. 

The importance of possessing a de- 
cided character is best seen in its re- 
sults, as the value of a tree is best 
known by its fruits; by its aid Na- 
poleon accomplished the objects of his 
ambition—fame, and wealth, and glory, 
and power. With it, 2 man attains 


that which he sets his heart upon; 
without it, he becomes easily discour- 
aged and fails. With it, he controls 
his own movements, and _ influences, 
also, the conduct of others; without it, 
he loses his own individuality, and be- 
comes a creature of circumstances. In 
fine, man without decision is like a rud- 
derless vessel, tossed upon an uncertain 
sea; while the decided character, like 
the genius of the storm, commands the 
winds and the waves, and they obey 
him. 

The importance of decision being 
so apparent, it becomes an interesting 
inquiry, ‘‘How can it be obtained?” 
After a proper object of pursuit is se- 
lected, it seems essential that a fuller 
knowledge of the object should be se- 
cured; no pains ought to be spared in 
order to obtain a perfect knowledge of 
the object or profession, in all its parts; 
this is necessary to the foundation of 
such a character. The traveler who 
knows his way walks with a firm step, 
while he that is in doubt about his 
path advances with hesitation. 

Another thing deemed essential, is 
confidence in the object of our choice, 
that it will yield us satisfaction; pos- 
sessing a knowledge of our route, and 
a belief that at the end of our journey 
we shall be at home, the things that 
discourage others have no influence at 
all upon us. So it is with the decided 
character in the path he has chosen. 
Does opposition present itself? he as- 
sumes the attitude of a gladiator, de- 
termined to conquer or die; does danger 
appear, as it did to Shadrach and his 
companions, when the burning fiery 
furnace stood in their path? he burns 
the more ardently to fulfill his mission. 
Is he ridiculed, as were the builders of 
the walls of Jerusalem? he heeds it 
not, he still. goes forward. Finally, 
does he find himself forsaken ? it throws 
him on his own resources, it makes 
him firmer in his purpose, as the tree 
that stands alone and braves the storm, 
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atrikes deeper its roots into the ground. If 
engaged in a good cause, he is, like Milton’s 
Abdiel, 


“Faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he 
Among innumerable false,- unmoved, 
Unbroken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 
Nor number, nor example, with him wrought, 
To swerve from truth or change his constant mind, 
Though single.” 


In the case of Napoleon the above points 
were exemplified; he selected as the object of 
his choice, military warfare; he made himself 
acquainted with every thing belonging to it as 
a science. He had confidence in it, as a means 
of procuring him the highest objects of his 
ambition; hence his devotion to it; hence 
his perseverance; dangers and difficulties are 
seized as allies; he rises with the storm, and 
“barely possible” is to him an assurance of 
success. 

To the Christian soldier decision is of the 
highest importance; he has selected the Chris- 
tian warfare as a means of procuring to him, 
“Glory, Honor, and Immortality.” “If the 
righteous are scarcely saved,” it behooves him 
to know what belongs to “his calling.” He 
needs a knowledge of himself, of his duties, 
and of his privileges; a knowledge of the way, 
its dangers, and its aifficulties; a knowledge 
of his enemies, their inethods, and their power; 
a knowledge of his Almighty leader, of his 
Spirit, and of his Word. He needs a living, 
practical faith in religion, that will secure to 
him “ Eternal Life.” Opposition, danger, and 
death may stare him in the face, but if de- 
cided, he will say, “ None of these things move 
me;” “my heart is fixed, I will sing and give 
praise *”’ and having fought the good fight of 
faith, he will be enrolled among those who per- 
severe to the end and are saved. 


“Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, and 
looks to that alone, 
Laughs at impossibilities, and cries, ‘Jt shall 
be donel’” 


Decision of character may, however, belong 
to very different individuals—to the bad as 
well as the good, to Satan as well as to Abdiel. 
We may, like Enoch, ‘‘set ourselves” to walk 


is fully set in them to do evil.” We may say 
with pious Joshua, “Choose you this day whom 
ye will serve, but as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord ;” or with ambitious Pizarro, 
we may draw the line with the sword, and say, 
“On this side le poverty and Panama, on 
that, Peru and gold; as for me and the brave, 
we will cross the line.’ With the martyr 
Paul, we may exclaim, “I go to Jerusalem, 
though bonds and afflictions await me there;” 
or with the patriot Pompey, “It is necessary 
for me to be at Rome, though it is not neces- 
sary for me to live.” 

The following anecdotes, related by Foster, 
exhibit striking examples of decision and per. 
severance: 

“An estimable old man, being on a jury, in 
a trial of life and death, was completely satis- 
fied of the innocence of the prisoner; the 
other eleven were of the opposite opinion, but 
he was resolved the man should not be con- 
demned. As the first effort for preventing it, 
he made application to the minds of his asso- 
ciates, but he found he made no impression; 
he then calmly told them that he would sooner 
die of famine than release them at the expense 
of the prisoner's life. The result was a ver- 
dict of acquittal.” What follows is a less 
worthy instance: 

‘““A young man having wasted, in two or 
three years, a large fortune, was reduced to 
absolute want. He went out one day, with 
the intention of putting an end to his life; 
wandering along, he came to the brow of an 
eminence that overlooked what were once his 
own estates; here he sat down and remained 
fixed in thought some hours. At length he 
sprang up with a vehement exulting emotion— 
he had formed the resolution that all these 
estates should be his own again; he had 
formed his plan, also, which he began imme- 
diately to execute; he walked forward de- 
termined to seize the very first opportunity to 
gain money, and resolved not to spend a cent 
of it, if he could help it. The first thing was a 
heap of coals shot before a house; he offered to 
wheel them into their place; he received a few 
pence for his labor; he then asked for some: 
thing to eat, which was given him. In this 
way he proceeded, always turning his gains to 
some advantage, till in the end he more than 
realized his lost possessions, and died a miser, 
worth more than a quarter of 2 million of 


with God; or be like the wicked whose “heart | dollars.” 
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PASSION AND PATIENCE. 


The fool rageth. 
work. — Jas. 13-4, 


BEHOLD here! Pacsion, stamping, mad with rage; 
He tries the knotted cord to disengage. 

He twists and twirls, and fumes and frets in vain, 
And all impatient cuts the cord in twain. 

See! there is gold! that Providence has sent; 
Favor abused—it feeds his discontent. 

His soul a tempest—storms around him rise; 
Thunder and lightning shake the trembling skies; 
A troubled ocean—white with foaming spray, 


Two very different characters are 
here presented to our view: Passion, 
storming, wild with rage; Patience, 
calm and tranquil. For some time Pas- 
sion has been endeavoring to unravel 
a hank of’ entangled twine or cord. In 


(Prov. xiv: 16: 


Let patience have her perfect 


Whose restless waters cast up mire and clay. 
But mark the contrast! Patience, much at ease, 

Th’ intricate cord unravels by degrees, 

No bags of gold has he. But what is more, 

He has content—of this an ample store; 5; 

While the bright Rainbow sparkling in the sky, 

Is pledge to him of future joys on high; 

His soul a calm—by mellow light caressed; 

A placid lake—whose waters are at rest. 


his great hurry he entangles it more 
and more. It is full of knots; he 
grows hot with rage; his face is mis- 
created; he wears the aspect of a fury. 
Stamping with anger, he tramples upon 
some toys that lay near him, and brakes 
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them into pieces. <A bag of gold is seen 
standing at his side. This only feeds 
his pride; it makes him more outrageous 
to think that he should have such work 
assigned him. A tempest isseen to arise 
behind him; the clouds gather blackness ; 
thunders roll; fearful lightnings glare 
around. This is to show the state of 
_ his mind—wild, fiery, and tempestuous. 
He is also fully represented by the 
troubled sea, seen in the back-ground. 
Tumultuous it tosses its foaming bil- 
lows; its restless waters casts up mire 
and dirt. So his troubled spirit, agi- 
tated by the tumult of his passions, 
gives utterance to oaths, blasphemies, 
and imprecations. Miserable youth! 
The fire of hell is enkindled within him! 
Patience, on the other hand, sits with 
unrufflied composure. He, too, has had 
the same work assigned him. He has 
the knotted cord to unravel; but he 
goes about it in the spirit of duty; pa- 
tiently he unties knot after knot, over- 
comes difficulty after difficulty, until the 
whole is cleared. He has finished his 
task; he is seen looking upward, to 
show that he seeks help and counsel from 
on high. A heavenly light descends 
and sheds its luster round about him. 
Help is afforded. In the back-ground 
is seen a placid lake: this denotes the 
composure of his mind. Not a wave 
of perplexity dashes across his peaceful 
breast. He has not riches; no gold is 
seen shining by his side; he is, how- 
ever, contented with his condition; nor 
is he without hope of future good. The 
Bow of Promise, glittering in the dis- 
tant sky, intimates to us that he looks 
forward to a future recompense. 
Passion represents a man of the 
world: one who has his portion in this 
life. The Almighty Father has ap- 
pointed a work to all men; yea, every 
thing living, moving, creeping, swim- 
ming, flying, has its work to do. Duty 
is incumbent upon all. It is a con- 
dition of existence; it is also a con- 
dition of happiness. Man is under this 
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universal law. The man of the world 
lacking the proper qualifications for 
duty, fails in discharging it aright. He 
works from wrong motives and for 
wrong enas; he does all to the glory 
of self. No wonder he makes such a 
bungling work of it. 

By the knotted cord may be under- 
stood those difficult passages of life 
through which man, as such, has to 
pass—afilictions, disappointments, ete. 
These are more than the worldly-mind- 
ed man can bear. The reason seems 
clear enough. He has set his heart 
upon earthly objects; hence, the re- 
moval of these objects from him affects 
him very sensibly. These are thy gods, 
O, man of the world! When trouble 
comes, of course he does not look up- 
ward; he has no business there. He 
looks down—down—continually. “He 
leans to his own understanding,” in- 
stead of waiting for further develop- 
ments. He becomes impatient, fretful, 
peevish, angry, and passionate. He 
would. curse God and die, if he was not 
afraid to die. He is 


“Instantly, with wild demoniac rage, 
For breaking all the chains of Providence, 
And bursting his confinement, though fast 

barred 
By laws divine and human.” 


Providence may have lavished wealth 
upon him; he spurns the giver; he 
abuses his gifts. His pride becomes 
more inflamed; his table becomes a 
snare unto him; his riches add to his 
discontent. What he needs, though he 
may not know it, is a hope beyond the 
grave. He has title deeds enough on 
parchment, but none to the kingdom 
of heaven; houses and lands, but no 
“hiding-place” in which to enter when 
the great day of his wrath shall come. 
He has no anchor to enable his vessel 
to ride out the gales of adversity. 
Clouds and darkness surround him; a 
tempest is in his path; he is a cloud 
carried with the tempest, to whom is 
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reserved the mist of darkness forever ; 
a troubled sea, which can not rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt. 

Patience represents the man of God; 
him who has chosen God and the world 
to come for his portion. In this world, 
he, too, has presented to him the knot- 
ted cord—trials, perplexities, and afflic- 
tions. Man is born to trouble. He en. 
dures all things as seeing him who is 
invisible; in patience he possesseth his 
soul. He looks at the difficulty calmly ; 
he considers what is best to be done, 
and which is the best way to do it. 
If it is beyond his power or skill, he 
looks to God for assistance. The com- 
posed state of his mind gives him a 
ela advantage over the impatient one; 

ut if he finds his own arm too short, 
he is intimate with One who is mighty 
to save, and who is a very present help 
in times of trouble. Soon the knot is 
untied, the difficulty is overcome, and 
the victory is gained. Hence a holy 
calm pervades him; he knows that all 
things are working together for his 
good. His soul is like a placid lake, 
reflecting the rosy light of heaven. 

Earth to him may be a tempestuous 
ocean; but the eye of faith ever sees 
the beacon of Truth gleaming across 
its dark blue wave, pointing him to the 
haven of repose. Therefore, though 
cast down, he is not destroyed; per- 
plexed, yet never in despair. He reck- 
ons that his light afflictions will work 
for him a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory. He looks not at 
the things which are seen, but at those 
that are not seen. He has no gold, he 
is poor; but the Bow of Promise spans 
for him its glorious arch. “He is joy- 
ful in hope.” He is reminded of his in- 
heritance above. There he has a throne 
at the right hand of the King of Glory; 
@ mansion in the skies; a bower in 


paradise; a rest in Abraham’s bosom; 
a shelter from the storm; a city which 
has foundations. No wonder that hesets 
his affections on things that are above. 
There is his portion fair; there, too, is, 
his heart; there is his eternal dwelling- 
place. He would rather have the lot 
of Lazarus here, and his portion here- 
after, than fare sumptuously every day 
with Dives, and be perplexed with him 
at last in the hell of torment. As he 
walks through the vale of poverty and 
distress, the heavenly light shines around 
him, and awakes the voice of song: 


“ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
Neither shall fruit be in the vines; 
The labor of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields shall yield no meat; 
The flocks shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stalls; 
Yet I will rejoice in the Lord— 
I will joy in the God of my Salvation.” 


How greatly is Patience to be pre- 
ferred before Passion. Passion is a 
fury, breathing out threatening and 
slaughter; Patience is a cherub, whis- 
pering words of love and joy. Passion 
is a tempest charged with lightnings, 
hail, and thunder; Patience is a holy 
calm, where peace reigns and stillness 
triumphs. The one is a troubled sea, 
casting up mire and dirt; the other a 
placid lake, illumined by the mellow 
light of heaven. The one a foretaste 
of the fire of hell; the other a pledge 


| of everlasting repose. 


“The man possess’d among the tombs, 
Cuts his own flesh and cries; 
He foams and raves, till Jesus comes, 
And the foul spirit flies,” 


‘“‘ Beloved self must be denied— 
The mind and will renewed 
Passion oppressed and patience tried, 
And vain desires subdued.” 
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THE CONQUERING CHRISTIAN. 
Fight the good fight. 1 Tim. v1: 12. Taking the shield of 


Faith - - - and the Sword of the Spirit. 


A cLorious Temple rises to our view, 

The conquering Christian fights his passage 
through; 

His dreadful foes who now attack him sore, 

False Shame behind, fell Unbelief before; 

And Worldly Love—great idol here below, 

Unites to aid in Christian’s overthrow; 

But he, courageous, takes at once the field, 

Armed with ancient, well-appointed shield; 

A two-edged sword he wields, well known to fame, 

And prostrates at one blow the dastard Shame; 


Hpk vis 16, 17. 


On Worldly Love he falls with many a blow, 

And soon he lays the usurping monster low. 

Now Unbelief, the champion of the rest, 

Enraged, bestirs him, and lays on his best; 

| A fearful thrust he makes at Christian’s heart, 

| The Shield of Faith receives the murd'rous dart; 

With his good sword brave Christian wounds him 
sore, 

And out of combat he is seen no more; 

Into the Temple now the Victor speeds. 

And Angel Minstrels chant his valiant deeds. 


The above represents a man fighting 
his way toward a beautiful Palace; it 
is his home. From various causes he 
has been long estranged from his pa- 
ternal inheritance. He is, by some 


means, reminded of its endearing associ- 
ations, of its ancient magnificence, of 
its voices of happiness and love, pleas- 
ant things to delight the eye, choral 
symphonies to enrich the ear, rich vi- 
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ands to gratify the taste are there. He 
becomes anxious to return; he deter- 
mines at once to regain possession of 
his mansion, or perish in the attempt. 
He meets with opposition ; the odds is 
fearful, three to one. His enemies do 
not absolutely deny his rights, yet 
they are determined to oppose him to 
the uttermost. He gives battle, and by 
dint of skill and courage, he routs his 
foes, gains a complete victory, and enters 
his home in triumph. 

This allegory represents a part of the 
Christian warfare. The temple or pal- 
ace signifies that glorious inheritance 
which the Almighty Father has be- 
queathed to all of his children. It con- 
tains all that can please, delight, or en- 
chant the soul, and that forever more. 
For it is an inheritance that is incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and which fadeth 
not away. The hero denotes a man 
who has decided to be a Christian. By 
the influence of the Holy Spirit on his 
heart, he is convinced of his outcast 
condition; of the impotency of created 
good to make him happy; of the in- 
significance of the things of time com- 
pared with those of eternity. Con- 
vinced of these, in the strength of 
grace, he says, “I will arise and go to 
my Father,” and he goes accordingly. 
But he soon meets with enemies who 
powerfully oppose his progress; and 
among the first of these is 

Shame. Our passions, or powers of 
feeling, have been given to us by our 
benevolent Creator to subserve our 
happiness, and shame among the rest. 


“Art divine 
Thus made the body tutor to the soul— 
Heaven kindly gives our blood a moral flow, 
And bids it ascend the glowing cheek.” 


Shame stands as a sentinel to warn 
us of danger, and so put us on our 
guard. But all of our passions are per- 
verted from their proper uses, and sin 
has dono it. Therefore, as man loves 
darkness rather than light, calls evil 


good and: good evil, puts bitter for 
sweet and sweet for bitter, so, also, he 
changes the proper uses of shame. In- 
stead of being ashamed of the bad he 
is ashamed of the good. Shame is an 
enemy hard to conquer. The convert 
finds it so. He feels ashamed, at first, 
to be seen by his old companions in 
company with the truly pious, or go- 
ing to a religious meeting, or on his 
knees praying, or in any way carry- 
ing the cross of him whom he has now 
chosen to be his Master. Shame con- 
fronts him every-where, and gives him 
to understand that, for the most part, 
religious people are a poor, low, and 
ignorant set; that no person of char- 
acter will associate with him, ete. 
Christian remembers that what is highly 
esteemed among men is had in abom- 
ination with God; that shame, after 
all, is the promotion of fools only. 
Thus he vanquisheth shame by the 
sword of the Spirit, even by the Word 
of the Lord. 

As soon as shame is disposed of, an- 
other foe appears—Love of the world. 
This consists in a greater attachment 
to this present world than becomes one 
who is so soon to leave it and live for- 
ever in another. As the boy should 
learn what he may need when he shall 
become a man, so should the mortal 
acquire what it may need when it puts 
on immortality. The natural man is 
so strongly wedded to earthly objects, 
that to him the separation is impossi- 
ble. Argument will not effect it. He 
may be convinced, intellectually, that 
the things of earth are transitory and un- 
satisfying, yet he pursues them eagerly. 
His feelings may be lacerated by the 
death of some beloved relative, and his 
hopes blasted by the loss of property, 
still he cleaves to earth. The power 
of the Almighty alone can help him. 
He needs a new principle of feeling 
and of action; even that of faith that 
overcomes the world. Obtaining this 
principle, he looks not at the things 
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that are seen, but at those which are 
unseen. 

The genuine Christian convert has 
many conflicts ere he can set ‘his affec- 
tions on the things above. Worldly 
Love opposes him perseveringly—in his 
religious experience, in his self-deny- 
ing duties, in his ... givings, and in 
his sufferings. The Christian, how- 
ever, knows that he must conquer that 
foe or perish; therefore, he sets him- 
self to meditate upon his duty. He 
searches the Scriptures; he finds that 
God’s enemies are those who mind 
earthly things; he wishes not to join 
them; that the love of the world is 
hatred to God; if any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in 
him; and animated by the example of 
Christ his Lord, who left heaven for 
man, he renounces earth for God. He 
dies to the worid and lives to Christ. 
As a soldier of Jesus he fights under his 
banners, and comes off more than a con- 
queror through him who has loved him. 

Unbelief is a gigantic foe. He is in- 
deed the champion of all the rest, pe- 
culiarly skillful and bold in his attacks. 
He knows how to shift his ground 
adroitly. Sometimes he assails vehe- 
mently, denying Christianity itself; 
nay, the very existence of the Almighty, 
declaring that “God is nature, and 
that there is no other god,” and that 
“death is an eternal sleep.” Thus, by 
one stroke, he would sweep away the 
being and attributes of the Eternal, 
the doctrines, promises, and command- 
-ments of the Word of God, man’s re- 
sponsibilites and consequent duties. 
Were this stroke successful, it would 
deprive man of all happiness in this 
life, and of the consolations of hope in 
the life that is after death. It expels 
him a second time from paradise into 
a desert, where not even thorns and 
briers spring up for his support. 
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Unbelief, however, does not always 
act so boldly. Sometimes he admits 
the existence of God, and the subject 
of religion, in general, but denies that 
man owes duties to the former, or that 
he is interested in the latter. He will 
even approve of the form of 1eligion, 
provided there is no power, no faith, 
no Holy Spirit in it. Unbelief in this 
form destroys thousands of immortal 
souls who profess Christ, yet, not hav- 
ing true faith, in works deny him. He 
that believeth not shall be damned. 

Sometimes unbelief attacks the Christian 
under the garb of benevolence. He pities 
and deplores most feelingly the present evils 
that flesh is heir to. He promises you a ter- 
restrial heaven. But, first, the present order 
of things must be abolished. All institutions, . 
political and religious, must be abrogated. 
The foundations of Society must be broken up; 
its frame-work dissolved; that is to say, a per- 
fect chaos must be made, out of which shall- 
arise a perfect paradise. You must first pass 
through a vast, howling wilderness, where no 
water is; and then (if, indeed, your carcass 
does not fall in the wilderness) you will be con- 
ducted into the promised land. 

In these ways does unbelief make his on- 
sets, suiting his methods to the dispositions of 
the age, or to the circumstances of individu- 
als. The Christian repels them with the 
shield of Faith, and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God. He possesses the 
divine Word, which is full of promises, and 
that faith which is a deep conviction of things 
not seen, and the substance or foundation of 
things hoped for. Therefore, he gives no 
quarter to unbelief; God hath spoken, it is 
enough. There is a mansion for him; he will 
possess it. His Savior has conquered and 
reigns. He will conquer and reign also. He 
beholds, by faith, a glorious mansion, a palm 
of victory, a song of triumph, a crown of life. 
Animated by the prospect, he fights his way 
through all his foes; and as he fights he 
sings: 


“The glorious crown of Righteousness, 
To me reached out, I view; 
Conqueror through Christ, I soon shall rise 
And wear it as my due.” 
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MATTHEW, 1 JOHN, 
Chap. xviii: Chap. iv: 
verse 11. verse 14. 
JOHN, i LUKE, 
Chap. vi: \ Chap. ii: 
verse 51. : verse 30. 
REVELATION, i ACTS, 
Chap. v: Chap. iv: 
verse 9. verse 12. 
JOHN, yy 1 CORINTH’NS 
Chap. iv: id Chap. i: 
verse 42, verse 30. 
THE IMPERIAL PHILANTHROPIST. 
Who gave himself a ransom for all. 1 Tim. 1: 6. 
THE hapless crew upon the reef are cast; To save their bark from the devouring wave; 
And round them rages wild the furious blast: Russia’s great Czar beholds them on the reef, 
Deep calls to deep with wide-mouthed thunder- | And nobly hastens to afford relief: 
ing roar, Boldly he plunges in the boiling waves; 


Loud beat the billows on the rock-bound shore; | And all the fury of the tempest braves. 

Crash after crash is heard with fearful shock, He leaps on board, and with a skillful hand, 

As the boat dashes on the craggy rock. Through rocks and breakers, brings them safe to 
The affrighted crew nor skill nor courage have, land, 


We have here a picture of danger | down the Neva toward the open sea of 
and of deliverance. Peter the Great, | the Gulfof Finland. The day had been 
fmperor of all the Russias, had been | very fine; toward evening, however, the 
sailing in one of his yachts as far as| weather suddenly changed; the Em- 
the Ladoga Lake; finding himself re-|peror resolved to land, but he had 
freshed by the sea breeze, instead of | scarcely reached the shore, when the 
landing at St. Petersburg, he sailed'storm burst forth in all its fury. The 
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waves rose and beat against the craggy 
rocks of the coast, and the wind roared 
from the wild sky with a thundering 
voice; in a few minutes a black cloud, 
let down like a curtain, hid the scene 
from view. Still, however, the HEm- 
peror looked and listened; he thought 
he heard the voice of distress mingling 
with the yell of the storm; his pene- 
trating glance soon discovered a boat 
struggling against the rolling surge, 
that was driving it toward the furious 
breakers. The men, most of them being 
soldiers, are evidently at a loss what to 
do; presently the boat is dashed upon 
a reef; the sea breaks over it mount- 
ains high. The Emperor immediately 
sends a vessel to their aid, but in vain; 
the men on board want both skill and 
courage to execute the dangerous task. 
The poor men on the reef, seeing them- 
selves deserted by their companions, 
rend the air with their piteous cries for 
help; the Emperor can contain himself 
no longer; he springs into his own 
boat, calling on all who have hearts to 
.dare for their brethren to follow him. 
By great exertions he reaches as near 
to the sufferers as the breakers will al- 
low; he perceives that he is yet too far 
off to aid them; what they need is a 
skillful pilot; he plunges into the rag- 
ing billows; bravely he buffets the 
mountain surge, now floating on the 
topmost wave, now sinking in the 
depths beneath; soon he gains the 
boat; he springs on board like a de- 
livering angel. The men, resouled at 
sight of the Emperor risking his life to 
save them, renew their efforts; they 
soon get off the shoal into deep water, 
and the Emperor guides them skillfully 
through the rocks and shoals, and brings 
them safe to land. 

Now he is overwhelmed with the 
grateful demonstrations of those whom 
he has saved from the jaws of destruc- 
tion, and of those happy wives and 
children, who, but for him, would now 
have been orphans and widows: he en- 
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joys the luxury of doing good; he feels 
most truly that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 


“The quality of mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him who gives, and him who takes, 
"Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown.” 


We admire, and very justly too, the 
surprising condescension, the tender 
compassion, the heroic courage, and the 
consummate skill of the Emperor of all 
the Russias in risking his life for the 
sake of a few poor men; but what is 
this compared with the grace of our 
Lord and Savior, “Jesus?” The Em- 
peror lost nothing of his dignity in 
doing what he did; he laid aside none 
of his titles; he assumed not a lower 
rank; in the boat, among the waves, 
and on the shoal, he was still an Em- 
peror. But Jesus laid his glory by; 
the glory that he had with the Father 
before the world was; the glory result- 
ing from creative power; the glory of 
guiding the armies of earth and heaven; 
the glory of eternity. ‘He emptied 
himself,” ‘he made himself of no rep- 
utation.”” The master becomes a slave; 
the king becomes a subject; the maker 
of worlds becomes a creature; the God 
becomes a worm! How surprising this 
condescension! how wonderful this hu- 
mility ! 


“ Bound every heart and every bosom burn.” 


And O, with what tender compassion 
Jesus pitied us, as he saw us exposed 
to the gulf of eternal death! In the 
depths of our misery, he exclaimed, 
“Behold, I come!” and immediately 
hastened to our relief. O, how he weeps, 
groans, prays, and dies for us, and for 
our salvation! He pities our ignorance ; 
he groans for our unbelief; he weeps 
for the hardness of our heart; he dies 
for our guilt. 

What heroic courage he displays in 
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working out our deliverance! How he 

rapples with the powers of darkness! 

ow he triumphs over temptation, pov- 
erty, and shame! How he conquers 
principalities and thrones, making a 
show of them openly! He wrests from 
death his dreadful sting, proves victori- 
ous over the grave, and opens the gates 
of Paradise to all believers. What di- 
vine wisdom, also, he manifests in the 
work of redemption ; in securing to man 
his liberty, and to God his glory. How 
skillfully the Savior confines all the 
sophistry of the devil; how wonder- 
fully he answers all the cavils of his 
adversaries! How, by his questions, 
does he take the wise in their own 
craftiness! His laws fill with admira- 
tion the hearts of his worshipers. How 
skillfully he guides his followers through 
the rocks and shoals of temptation and 
sin, and lands them safely on the banks 
of deliverance! ‘Verily, he hath done 
all things well.” Halielujah! 

But for whom did the Savior labor 
and suffer? Peter risked his life for 
mortals like himself; Jesus gave his for 
beings infinitely beneath him. Peter 
for his own soldiers, Jesus for those 
who were arrayed under the banner of 
his great foe; Peter for his own sub- 
jects, Jesus for the subjects of another 
kingdom; Peter rescued merely his 
friends, Jesus died for the salvation of 
his enemies. Herein is love: “God 
commendeth his love toward us in that 
while we were yet sinners;’ conse- 
quently enemies, “Christ died for us.” 

In the case before us—one rather cf 
contrast than comparison—we see the 
men, re-spirited by the presence of their 
Emperor, come to save them, labor with 
all their might; had they not done so, 
. they could not have been saved, not- 


and 
we, 


withstanding all the skill, power, 
good-will of their Prince. But 
alas! stupid and ignorant as we are, 
when our Deliverer comes to our aid, 
are found questioning his skill, deny- 
ing his power, and disbelieving his kind 
intentions; instead of working “out our. 
own salvation,” with fear and trembling, 
while he works in us, helping us both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure, 

Those who were saved from death by 
the philanthropic Emperor, showered 
upon him every demonstration of grati- 
tude; they invoked eternal blessings on 
his head, and devoted their lives to his 
service; and shall not we be grateful 
to our Spiritual deliverer? His name 
ought to be to us above every name. 
His Salvation is; to the man that be- 
lieves, Christ is precious; he meditates 
upon his wondrous love, upon his un- 
paralleled condescension, upon his he- 
roic courage, upon his tender compas- 
sion, and upon his divine wisdom, until 
the fire of grateful emotion burns within 
him, and he presents himself a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable before the 
Lord, saying: 


“ Were the whole realm of nature mine. 
That were an offering far too small , 
Love so amazing! so divine! 

Demands my life, my soul, my all.” 


And he devotes himself, accordingly, to 
the service of his King and Savior. As 
a good subject, he will obey His laws, 
and seek to promote the peace and 
prosperity of his kingdom; as a good 
soldier, he will follow his Czaptain 
through every danger and every death, 
and having gained the victory, he will 
ground his arms at Jesus’ feet, and so 
' be ever with the Lord. 
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THE WINTRY ATMOSPHERE. 


Therefore let us not sleep, as do 
sober. 1 Thess. v: 6. 


The icy mountains here lift up on high 

Their barren peaks toward the arctic sky; 
Terrific regions, where grim Winter reigns, 
And bends the whirlwind in his frosty chains. 
All life has fled, save where the shaggy beast 
Prowls with intent on human blood to feast ; 
Tis nature’s tomb; no living voice is heard, 
Of murmuring brook, nor cheerful warbling bird ; 
Noleafy tree, nor smiling fields of green, 
Nor corn, luxuriant waving, here is seen. 

In this cold clime some mariners are found— 


N 
others; but let us watch and be 


Two, froze to death, lie stretched upon the 
ground; 

Others, more wise, to keep themselves awake, 

They leap and shout, and strive their friends to 
wake. 

One plies the rod—yet from all anger free— 

To rouse his neighbor from his lethargy ; 

Death of his prey, while thus engaged, he cheats. 

And tinds himself revive the more he beats. 

These work and live, although the conflict’s sore; 

The rest they slumber and awake no more. 


Here we have a picture of the polar | mits, the formation, perhaps, of future 


regions; the accumulating masses of | icebergs. 
ice raise to the sky their snowy sum-| upon his throne of desolation. 


Here Winter sits securely 
Unmo- 
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lested by the Solar King, he sways his 
icy scepter. The very winds are hushed 
to silence by his power; a desolate and 
terrible region. It is the sheeted sep- 
ulcher of Nature deceased. No signs 
of life are seen, except the polar beast, 
fitted for his dreary abode. No sound 
of rippling brook, nor voice of joyous 
bird, echoes through the icy cliffs. To 
bless the eye, no leafy forests wave to 
the breeze; no cheerful fields of living 
green appear. To bless the heart, no 
rising corn, the all-sustaining food of 
man, bends with its weight of wealth. 
In this inhospitable climate, man, if he 
possess not a stout heart, soon dies. A 
drowsiness steals over him; he feels a 
very great inclination to lay down; 
then cold chills throughout his life’s 
blood slowly creep; he sinks into a 
lethargy, from which he never more 
awakes. 

In the picture are seen a few mari- 
ners who are thrown into this unfriendly 
climate. Two of them, in consequence 
of giving way to their drowsy feelings, 
have fallen asleep. It is the slumber 
of the grave. The others, aware of the 
deadly influence of intense cold, exert 
themselves to keep it off. They leap 
about and cry aloud; they are alarmed 
for their companions; they strive to 
arouse them from their dangerous sleep. 
One, perceiving his friend to havesome 
signs of life in him, procures a rod; he 
lays it on unsparingly ; he finds himself 
benefited by the exercise; he continues 
it; he is successful; he saves the life of 
his friend; they continue actively em- 
ployed until deliverance appears. Thus, 
then, lives are preserved. The rest, 
cast into the deep sleep of death, are 
left to the beasts of prey. 

The wintry atmosphere represents that 
spiritual declension that too frequently 
happens. Piety is in danger of freez- 
ing todeath. The Church has gone too 
far north. The thermometer of holi- 
ness has sunk almost to zero. Thesun 
of righteousness casts but a few feeble 


flickering rays athwart the gloom pro- 
found. Fearful state indeed! The still- 
ness of spiritual death prevails. The 
shaggy one alone is alive and active. 
“He goeth about as a roaring lion 
seeking whom he may devour.” The 
voice of prayer is hushed. No joyful 
halleluiahs break the monotony of the 
awful solitude. Doctrine and discipline 
are neglected. Even the all-sustaining 
Word of God is forsaken. Melancholy 
position! She will soon become a mere 
iceberg, dashing herself and others into 
oblivion. It has sometimes occurred 
that, by the faithful prayers and active 
labors of one saint, the Church has been 
brought out of the wintry atmosphere 
and been saved. This one living dis- 
ciple brings the whole Church to Jesus, 
the Son of Righteousness, and it 
her there by faith until the whole tide 
of his rays fall full upon her. Her 
frozen heart now begins to thaw; soon 
it melts into penitence and love; now 
the voice of prayer breaks forth as the 
morning; the song of praise again 
mounts upward; God’s house is filled 
with worshipers; ministers are clothed 
with salvation; converts are multiplied, 
and the sons of God shout aloud for 
joy. 

The wintry atmosphere may, further- 
more, denote the condition of individual 
Christians when thrown into the society 
of the wicked, when compelled, in the 
order of providence, to dwell in the 
“tents of Kedar.” In the absence of 
the genial influences of religious ordi- 
nances, the freezing influences of un- 
godly principles and practices prevail. 
Infidelity itself may, perhaps, lift up 
its daring front, and defy the God of 
the armies of Israel—deny the inspira- 
tion of the sacred page, and laugh the 
Christian to scorn as a weak enthusiast. 
If unwatchful, the professor will at first 
fall a prey to the stupor of indifference. 
Then the chilling influence of sin will 
creep over him; the life’s blood of his 
piety is arrested in its course; heart 
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aod intellect are benumbed; Faith, Hope, and 
Love are now but indistinct images of the 
past. He is in danger of spiritual death. 

As in the engraving, we see one arousing 
his companions with a rod or stick, so, the 
Christian should endeavor to awaken his 
brother when he sees him falling beneath the 
influence of a wicked atmosphere. He may 
possess more Christian experience or more 
spiritual understanding; he has a stronger 
faith or is better acquainted with the wiles of 
the devil; these are so many gifts or graces, 
that he is in duty bound to exert for the sal- 
vation of his brother; hence, he is to exhort 
and admonish him with all long-suffering and 
faithfulness, If this fails, he is to reprove, 
nay, to “rebuke him sharply,” and in no wise 
to suffer sin upon his brother. Though it 
may seem harsh, yet he is to persevere as long 
as any signs of life remain, lest he perish for 
whom Christ died; he will tell him of the 
danger to which he exposes his immortal 
soul, of the reproach he will bring upon re- 
ligion if he falls into sin, of the wounds he 
will again inflict upon the sacred heart of 
Jesus; that he will cover heaven with sack- 
cloth, and make hell echo with exultationsof 
fiendish delight; he will not spare in order to 
arouse him from hisslumber. With the ham- 
mer of God’s Word he will strike him, with 
the sword of God’s Spirit he will pierce him, 
and with the fuel of God’s love he will en- 
kindle a fire round about him. He is success- 
ful; soon the sleeper moves; he melts, he 
weeps, he prays; in his gratitude, he exclaims, 
“Tet the righteous smite me, it is an excel- 
lent oil unto me;” faithful are the wounds of 
a friend! Thus the active Christian, by his 
perseverance, under God, saves a soul from 
death, and hides a multitude of sins. 

Most beneficial, also, has the exercise been 
to himself; it has proved the means of his 
own safety; by it he has been kept watchful 
and prayerful; his gifts and graces have been 
strengthened; the more he labored for his 
brother, the more he was blessed in his own 
soul. So true is the promise, “ He that water- 
eth others, shall be watered also himself.” 

The wintry atmosphere is such a dangerous 
region that the Almighty himself becomes, as 
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it were, alarmed for the safety of his children 
when he sees them exposed to its influence; 
he uses the rod of correction in order to keep 
them awake; he uses it in love; whom he 
loveth he chasteneth. Woe! woe! unto us, 
when he commands the ministers of affliction 
to “let us alone.’ Poverty, reproach, sick- 
ness, and death are employed by our heavenly 
Father as instruments of correction, yet they 
are blessings in disguise. He gives us poverty 
in time, that we may be invested with the 
riches of eternity; reproach, that we may re- 
ceive the plaudits of the King Eternal; sick- 
ness of body, that the soul may flourish in 
immortal health; Death, to usher us into Life, 
into his immediate presence, that where he is 
there we may be also. God’s children have 
borne witness in time, and they will bear wit 
ness to all eternity, “That it was good for 
them to have been afflicted.” 


“Long unafflicted, undismayed, 
In pleasure’s path secure I strayed; 
Thou mad’st me feel the chastening rod, 
And straight I turned unto my God; 
What though it pierced my fainting heart, 
I blessed the hand that caused the smart, 
I taught my tears awhile to flow, ‘ 


But saved me from eternal woe.” : 


“In sable cincture, shadows vast, 
Deep-tinged and damp, and congregated clouds, 
And all the vapory turbulence of heaven, 
Involve the face of things. Thus winter falls, 
A heavy gloom oppressive o’er the world, 
Through Nature shedding influence malign.” 
“Qcean itself no longer can resist 
The binding fury; but, in all its rage 
Of tempest taken by the boundless frost, 
Is many a fathom to the bottom chained ; 
And bid to roar no more—a bleak expanse, 
Shagged o’er with wavy rocks, cheerless and void 
Of every life; that from the dreary months 
Flies conscious southward. Miserable they: 
Who, here entangled in the gathering ice, 
Take their last look of the descending sun; 
While, full of death, and fierce with tenfold frost, 
The long, long night, incumbent o’er their heads 
Falls horrible.” — Thompson. 
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THE PROTECTED TRAVELER. 


For J, saith the Lord, will be.....a wall of fire round about. 
Zech. i: 5. 


T1s night: the Traveler with labor spent, A blazing fire soon kindles all around; 
Beneath the forest's shade has pitched his tent; | The monsters see it, and with horrid roar, 
He and his household soon are fast asleep, Rush through the thicket and appear no more, 


Their toilsome journey makes their stumbers deep; | As when Elisha ‘mid the Syrian band, 
Above their heads the stars are glowing bright, | Saw sword and spear arrayed on every hand, 
Like diamonds sparkling on the breast of night; | In gracious answer to the prophet’s prayer, 


This is the signal for the savage beast Angelic banners flashed upon the air; 

To roam the forest for his bloody feast; Jehovah’s armies round about him came 
Leopards and lions round the tent now prowl, With burning chariots and steeds of flame: 
And wake the woodland with their fearful howl; | The fiery seraphs circled all his path, 

The Traveler, startled at the dreadful sound, And kept him safely from the Syrian’s wrath, 


In these days of emigration, multi-| populous cities of the old world are 
tudes are continually leaving the homes | traversed; the broad blue ocean is 
of their fathers for distant climes. The] traversed; the vast forests of the new 
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world are traversed, in order to find a 
home of peace and plenty. The engray- 
ing shows a family tented and guarded 
forthe night. The travelers, weary with 
the day’s journey, seek a commodious 
place whereon to pitch their tent. The 
sun already begins to sink below the 
horizon; the shadows lengthen, and 
night, silent and majestic, assumes her 
empire over the earth. Stars of glit- 
tering beauty bespangle her bosom and 
reflect their brilliancy on the broad 
leaves of the forest. The travelers re- 
tire to rest; wooed by fatigue, ‘balmy 
sleep” soon lights upon their eyelids; 
their slumbers are deep, but they are 
soon to be discurbed. Night gives the 
signal for the beasts of prey to come 
forth from their dens; hungry and 
thirsty for blood, they come; roaming, 
ravening, and roaring, they come; the 
woods echo their fearful howlings; they 
scent out the travelers, they surround 
the tent, they clamor loudly for its in- 
mates; dreadful is the confusion; the 
beasts growl and fight with each other, 
that each might have the prey to him- 
self; the travelers awake in trembling 
distress. One of them has heard of the 
effect of fire upon wild beasts; while 
they are quarreling, he quickly lights 
his brand, puts it to some dry leaves, 
and kindles a blaze; to this he adds 
more fuel, nor ceases heaping it on, till 
he has encircled the tent with flames. 
His efforts are successful; the wild 
beasts are now affrighted, and roaring 
dreadfully with fear and rage, they rush 
impetuously through the trees, and 
come near the tent no more. 

The preservation of the traveler from 
the fury of the wild beasts by means 
of fire, represents the preservation of 
the Christian from the attacks of Satan 
and his helpers, by the Almighty. 
Among the Jews, and many other an- 
cient nations, fire was regarded as em- 
blematical of the Deity, and, indeed, not 
without reason, for on several well-au- 
thenticated instances did the Almighty 


manifest himself under the appearance 
of fire. Moses‘was summoned before a 
court of fire to receive his commission 
as deliverer of Israel. God was in the 
fire. In their flight. from Egypt, and 
after travels in the desert, the Israel- 
ites were guided by a column of fire. 
Their salvation and the Egyptians’ 
overthrow, for Jehovah was there. In 
his reception of the sacrifices and pray- 
ers of his people, God answered by 
fire. When he gave his law upon the 
terrible Mount, he spake out of the 
midst of the fire. And when long after 
he would republish his law to all na- 
tions, the commission of the Apostles 
as the deliverers of the world, was 
crowned with fire; God was with them, 
and to be with them to the end of the 
world. 

The Christian is a traveler; he is 
traveling through the wilderness of 
this world; he will pass through it 
only once; in whatever part of the 
wilderness he pitches his tent, he is 
safe from all the open attacks of his 
foes; his faith, love, and obedience se- 
cure to him the protection of the Al- 
mighty. He is holy in heart and life; 
holiness tends to God’s glory, and upon 
‘the glory there is a defense;”’ this is 
the glory that dwells in the midst of 
him, and where this is, there will be 
also “the wall of fire round about.” 
The celestial fire burning between the 
Cherubim in the Jewish temple but 
shadowed forth him in whose heart 
Christ dwells by faith—the living “‘tem- 
ple of the Holy Spirit.” 

Since his expulsion from the realms 
of light, the Devil has hated with per- 
fect hatred every symbol of Jehovah’s 
presence and glory; he hates the light; 
he is the prince of darkness; he is the 
great extinguisher, putting out the light 
of truth and holiness as often as he can 
effect it. He thought to extinguish the 
“Light of the World,” by nailing it to 
a tree, but, in so doing, he only broke 
into pieces the vase that contained it, 
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causing it to shine forth with brilliancy, and 
to fill the whole earth with glory. 

' The great adversary is spoken of as “ going 
about” the world as a roaring lion, “ seeking 
whom he may devour;” once, when prowling 
about in this wise, he met with one of the 
saints of God, whom he desired to worry and 
devour, but behold! there was a hedge of 
burning bushes all around him. In vain he 
tried to get at him; though used to fire, he 
could not stand the fire of love and holiness; 
he knew very well, too, that no one could put 
out this fire, demolish this burner, except the 
man himself. Satan is permitted to tempt; 
he lays his plots with hellish ingenuity; he 
executes them with cruelty worthy of a devil; 
to destroy this man of God, he called into his 
service the pestilence, the sword, the tornado, 
and the lightning. The lightning came and 
did its work; the sword came and did its 
work; the pestilence came and did its work; 
the tornado came and did its work; yet the 
man of God is safe; he lives in his integrity ; 
the hedge of fire around him burns higher 
and brighter, and becomes a beacon of hope 
to all the children of men. ‘The devil, dis- 
comfited, leaves him, and flees away to his 
own place, because “Job sinned not nor 
charged God foolishly.” 

In like manner every child of God is sur- 
rounded by a divine protection; the servants 
of Satan are just like their master; they hate 
the light, and him that brings it; but were 
they to beset him, as the Assyrian army be- 
set the prophet Elisha, he would be safe. The 
chariots of fire, and the horses of fire, with 
Seraphim and Cherubim, would encompass 
him. He may lay him down in peace; a wall 
of fire protects him, high as heaven, deeper 
than ‘hell, wide as eternity; fire! fire! fire! 
formless, impetuous, mysterious, and devour- 
ing fire, is his safeguard and trust. 

As the traveler by building a fire protects 
not himself only, but all who are in the tent, 
so the Christian, by his faith, love, and obe- 
dience, secures the protection and blessing of 
God upon all his household. “TI will show 
mercy,’ saith the Holy One of Israel, “unto 
thousands of generations of those that love 
me and keep my commandments;” and one 
who had lived long in the world, and had seen 
much of it, declared, “I have never seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his posterity begging 
bread.” 

The traveler may put out his fire without 
water; he can do it by omitting to supply it 
with fuel, or by casting earth upon it, thereby 


“ 


smothering it, and thus expose himself and 
others with him to all the dangers of the for- 
est. So the Christian may extinguish the fire 
of Almighty protection, the light of the Holy 
Spirit; he may do so, too, without employing 
the waters of transgression; he may do it by 
withholding the proper fuel, by ‘leaving off 
to do good,” by neglecting the means of grace. 
He may do it by casting earth upon it, by let- 
ting the world gain the ascendency in his heart 
and affections; the love of the world will put 
out the fire, “quench the Spirit,’ and leave 
the man again exposed to the malice of the 
evil one. 

In the Book of the Prophets we read of some 
who “kindle a fire” and walk in the light 
thereof, who yet “lie down in sorrow,” they 
are not safe; these may be the self-righteous, 
the mere nominal professor, who builds a fire 
with the wood, hay, and stubble of his own 
performances; it lacks the heat of love and 
holiness; Godis notinit. Satan heeds it not; 
he breaks through it as easily as a lion through 
a cobweb, and seizes upon the defenseless sin- 
ner for a prey. 

Of others, it is said that they ‘‘ encompass 
themselves about with sparks merely; this 
may mean those who esteem themselves good 
enough already, good naturally; hence, they 
have no need of performances of any kind. 
The man of this class neglects, as useless, the 
light of truth, and faith, and the fire of love; 
he can dispense with Bible, Priest, and Temple; 
he lies down in peril; the devil don’t mind a 
few sparks. 

It was a custom among the ancient high. 
landers of Scotland, when they would arouse 
the people for any great purpose, to send 
throughout the land a cross dipped in blood; 
wherever the cross was received, there the 
people immediately kindled a blazing fire; 
hence it was called “the Fire Cross.” The 
blood-stained Cross of Christ has been sent 
and is now going throughout the world; the 
purpose for which it is sent, the greatest of all 
achievements; wherever it is received, a fire is 
kindled amid the surrounding darkness. The 
fire of a Savior's love, the fire of Almighty 
power: 


Jesus’ love the nations fires, 
Sets the kingdoms in a blaze.’ 


Hasten! O hasten! ye who bear the cross, ye 
ministers of his that do his pleasure; carry round 
“the Cross,” until a fire shall be kindled every- 
where, and the whole earth be filled with the 
glory of God. 
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THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE: 


ExrHoup the slave with joyful beaming eyes, 
Holds up to view his glorious glittering prize; 
A pearl, more precious than its weight in gold; 
The price of Freedom, and of bliss untold: 
The prince who promised the auspicious meed, 
From his rich palace hastens down with speed; 


The slave may enter now that mansion fair, 

A slave no longer, but a rightful heir. 

So when the sinner by Apollyon bound, 

The priceless pearl of Gospel grace has found; 
He breaks his chains, and into Freedom springs, 
No more a slave, ne ranks with priests and kings, 


With his own hand—unrolled that all may see— | By the great Lord of all, to him ‘tis given, 


The title-deed presents of Liberty, 


To be his child on earth. and heir 1n heaven. 


A certain Prince, desirous of adorn-|owns, upon his manor, a “ Fishery,” 


ing his coronet with a pearl of the| where the slaves, at proper seasons of 
greatest value, promises liberty to any |the year, dive for pearls. The usual 
one of his slaves who shall find one of | mode of operation is as follows: The 
a certain number of carats; the Prince | divers, throwing off their clothes, dress 
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themselves in complete suits of white 
cotton; this is to protect their bodies 
from the contact of the medusae, or sea- 
nettles; then each diver, letting himself 
over the side of the boat, places his feet 
upon a stone, which is held by the 
seibor or puller up. On his left arm he 
carries a small basket to hold the oys- 
ters he may collect (the pearl is found 
in the fleshy part, near the joint of the 
shell); then closing his nostrils with a 
piece of elastic horn, he gives the sig- 
nal with his arm, and is immediately 
lowered down; the stone enables him 
to sink without difficulty. Here, in a 
period varying from thirty to a hun- 
dred seconds, he employs himself in fill- 
ing his basket. As soon as this is 
done, or if he wants breath, he jerks 
the rope, and is immediately hauled to 
the surface. 

In the engraving is seen the fortunate 
slave, who has secured the prize; as 
soon as he discovers his good fortune, 
forsaking boat and basket, he leaps 
overboard and makes toward the shore, 
exclaiming, “I’ve found it! I’ve found 
it!” Others shout with him; the Prince, 
his master, hears the tumult, and learn- 
ing the cause, repairs without delay to 
the bank of the river, to receive the 
pearl, and to bestow on the finder the 
promised reward, where, in the pres- 
ence of all, he reads his deed of manu- 
mission, and proclaims him free. And 
he is free; his head, and heart, and 
hands are now his own; he is now free. 

Happy man! Liberty, fair sister of 
Piety, has stooped upon the wing to 
bless him. Nor is this all; he is free to 
eall his former master Abba, that is, 
father, and his mistress, Jmma, that. is, 
mother; he is, according to custom, 
Adopted as a son; his future path is 
irradiated with knowledge, wisdom, and 
happiness. 

By the slave finding the costly pearl, 
and obtaining thereby his liberty, is 
signified the sinner, who finds “the 
Kingdom of Heaven ;” or who, in other 


words, experiences religion; this puts 
him into possession of a liberty more 
precious than gold, and more to be de- 
sired than fine gold: 


A liberty unsung 

By Poets, and-by Senators unpraised ; 
Which monarchs can not grant, nor all the 

powers 
Of earth and hell confederate, take away : 
A liberty which persecution, fraud, 
Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind; 
Which, who so tastes, will be enslaved no more. 


This is the liberty of Gospel salvation ; 
a sinner is a slave—a slave not to one 
master, but to many, who exercise over 
him a cruel despotism. Satan takes 
the lead in tyrannizing over him; it is 
true, he is a willing slave, but not the 
less a slave for that; for let him but try 
to free himself from his power, and he at 
once feels that he is bound; Satan is his 
lord and master; he says to him “go, 
and he goeth; come, and he cometh; do 
this, and he doeth it.” He is a captive, 
led about just as the devil pleases, 
Miserable bondage! Sin has dominiou 
over him; forbidden objects control his 
passions, and his passions control his 
will; he is enslaved to the law of sin, 
he is chained to “this body of death.” 
Sin wields over him its scepter with des- 
potic sway; ‘he is sold under sin;” 
even when he would do good, evil is 
present with him. Again, he is a slave 
to the terrors of the law; Mount Sinai 
still stands, giving forth its dreadful 
voice of many thunders, and emitting 
its flashes of devouring fire; he stands 
quaking and trembling beneath its fear- 
ful brow. He is also “subject to bond- 
age through fear of death;” although 
he may make a show of courage, when 
among his guilty companions, over the 
bottle, or on the battle-field, yet he 
dreads his approach; his very image 
embitters his sweetest pleasure, and 
makes him miserable. These are some 
of the lords that exercise dominion over 
the poor sinner; verily, he is bound! 

The King of Holiness offers liberty 
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to the sinner, on condition that he ex- 
ercise “repentance toward God, and 
faith in Jesus Christ; thus runs the 
proclamation. The slave who found 
the pearl was obedient. What did he 
know at first about pearls? He might 
have argued with himself, at least, that 
it was impossible that such uncouth, 
muddy oysters could contain such 
priceless gems, and so have given up 
the idea, and with it freedom; but he 
sought in the manner prescribed, and 
found; thus his obedience secured an 
ample reward. 

Salvation is found only by those who 
seek aright. That the sinner might not 
lose his labor, the Almighty Lord tells 
him where it may be found; he tells him 
to look for it in his word, in his house, 
and ordinances; he tells him how he is 
to conduct the search; he is to lay aside 
his self-righteousness and put on sack- 
cloth; he is to descend into the depths 
of humility, and there, by earnest, per- 
severing prayer, and living faith, to 
seek until he finds; and the promise is, 
“Tf thou seckest her as silver, and 
‘searchest for her as for hid treasure, 
then shalt thou understand the fear of 
the Lord, and find the knowledge of 
God.” 

But who shall describe the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. Satan 
reigns and tyrannizes over them no 
longer; his chain is broken, his alleg- 
iance is renounced; he is no longer the 
proud conqueror, leading his captive in 
chains; he lies bruised beneath the 
Christian’s feet; he may threaten, but 
he can not harm; he may tempt, but 
he can not compel. 

He who finds Gospel freedom is de- 
livered from the dominion of sin; his 
understanding is now enlightened, the 
darkness of ignorance has passed, the 
true light now shines; his mind is now 
free—free to do good. He takes pleas- 
ure in righteousness. “O,” he exclaims, 
“how I love thy law!” Henceforth the 
testimonies of Jehovah are the songs 


of his rejoicing in the house of his 
pilgrimage; in him the promise is ful- 
filled, “Sin shall not havedominion over 
you.’ 

From the curse of the law, more- 
over, he is free. Jesus has been made 
a curse for him; there is, therefore, now 
no condemnation; for him the fires of 
Sinai no longer burn; Jesus has quenched 
them with his blood; for him its voice 
of many thunders is forever hushed; 
Jesus has whispered, “Peace be still.” 
Death has now for him no more terrors; 
death is a vanquished enemy; he is 
numbered among his gains. Why should 
he fear who has beheld “the burst gates, 
the demolished throne, the crushed sting, 
the last gasp of vanquished death!” 
Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ! 

O, the glorious liberty of the children 
of God! The slave has become a son; 
he may now call God Abba, Father, and 
the Church Imma, Mother; he is now 
an heir of God, and fellow-heir with 
Jesus Christ; he receives a clear title- 
deed to mansions in theskies. Heaven 
for him 

Opens wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning. 


He is now free to see the King in his 
beauty, to see him as he is who loved 
him and gave himself for him; to hold 
converse with angels and archangels, 
with all the holy and the wise, ‘Glo- 
rious liberty,” indeed! wondrous free- 
dom! He is free to explore the regions 
of immortality and love; and as the 
years of interminable duration roll on- 
ward, he will live yet more free. 


“€ All hail, triumphant Lord, 
Who sav’st us with thy blood; 
Wide be thy name adored, 
The» rising, reigning God! 

With thee we rise, 
With thee we reign, 
And empires gain 
Beyond the skies.” 
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THE GREAT DISCOVERY. 


Blessed are your eyes for they see. Matt. x11: 16 -——And to 
know the love of Christ which passcth knowledge. Eph. ur: 19. 


When brave Balboa gained the mountain’s height, | And he forgets the toils he left behind. 


A glorious prospect burst upon his sight; _ The dream is realized! that dream sublime, 

The great Pacific stretched before him lies, That bore him onward through each deadly clime 
And fills with new delight his ravished eyes; O’er burning mountains and o’er stormy main, 
O sight sublime! It meets the distant sky, Through death and danger, far from ancient Spain, 
The splendid image of eternity. His bursting heart adores that mighty Power 
He gazes on that sea, his hope of old, That brought him safely to behold this hour; 
Whose waters wander by the realms of gold; He prostrate falls, his grateful homage pays, 


Visions of wealth and glory fill his mind, And to the God of heaven devoutly prays. 


Above is portrayed the great discov- | hearing of an expedition that was about 
ery of the Pacific Ocean, made by Bal-| to set out for the west, he determined 
boa, a Spanish cavalier. Balboa had, | to join it. He was greatly in debt, and 
for some time, settled down in Hispan- | the governor had issued a proclamation 
iola Here he cultivated a farm; but | forbidding debtors to leave the island. 
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Balboa, however, was resolved to go. 
He caused himself to be rolled on board 
of one of the vessels in a cask. He did 
not make his appearance until the ship 
was far out at sea. The commander at 
first threatened to send him back; but 
the ship pursued her way. He quickly 
rose into favor, became governor of the 
colony planted at the isthmus, and dis- 
tinguished himself by the talents of 
command. Rumors of the gold coun- 
try still further westward continued to 
inflame the minds of the Spaniards. 
Distance, disease, mountains covered 
with eternal snows, and oceans tossed 
by perpetual storms could no longer 
restrain them. Balboa took the lead of 
the expedition, and pushed on to con- 
quest. Many of the Indian tribes were 
to be conquered. These brave but de- 
fenseless warriors soon fell before the 
arms of the Spaniards, who, the more 
blood they shed, the more they thirsted 
for gold. An alliance was formed with 
a powerful cazique, who sent Balboa a 
rich present in gold and slaves. On 
the daring Spaniard led his soldiers 
Indian tribes were conquered, mount- 
ain difficulties passed, and _ burning, 
sickly regions traversed. Now the 
moment is at hand when he is to be 
more than recompensed for all his 
labors. The misty summits of the hills 
rise before him. One of these is pointed 
out to him as the object of his search. 
He commands his troops to halt. He 
Himself ascends the hill alone, with his 
drawn sword. Having reached the top, 
he casts his eyes around; the Pacific 
spreads out before him; imbued with 
the religion of his country, he falls on 
his knees, weeping, and offers thanks 
to God for permitting him to see this 
glorious sight. On his return to Darien, 
the whole population poured forth to 
meet him. They hailed him as the 
glory of Spain, as the gift of heaven 
sent to guide them into the possession 
of honors and riches incalculable. 

The Pacific Ocean. and its discovery 
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by the bold Spaniard, may serve to il- 
lustrate the ocean of God’s love, and the 
joyful feelings of him who, for the 
first time, discovers it. The sinner is 
settled down in his sins; he is em- 
ployedin cultivating Satan’s husbandry ; 
‘he is sowing to the flesh.’ He hears 
of a revival of religion, of an expedi- 
tion heavenward; he is determined to 
join it; he is in debt—dead in tres- 
passes and sins. Satan, his governor, 
will not permit him to quit. He hedges 
up his way round about him. He is, 
however, resolved to join the expedi- 
tion that is bound for heaven. By a 
violent effort he escapes and joins the 
converts. He is decided; he seeks ear- 
nestly the salvation of his soul. His 
way 18 now beset with difficulties ; ene- 
mies appear on every hand to impede 
his progress; his old companions come 
to entice him, his old sins come to 
tempt him, and his old master strides 
before him the whole breadth of the 
way. 

He now strengthens his alliances with 
the children of God. He receives some- 
times some gracious tokens of the di- 
vine favor; he is encouraged to perse- 
vere; on he goes, weeping, praying, 
wrestling, fighting. His old companions 
are silenced; his sins no longer have do- 
minion over him, and Satan falls like 
lightning from heaven. Now the time 
of triumph is near, when he will be 
more than paid for all he has endured. 
His heavenly guide directs him to the 
object of his inquiries. He ascends 
alone the mount—the sacred mount of 
Calvary. He casts his eyes around, 
the peaceful ocean of Almighty love 
spreads out before him. There it lays, 
covering all time and extending to eter- 
nity—immense, boundless, overwhelm- 
ng. 

When this Almighty sea of love 
His rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view he’s lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 


All is peaceful above, below, within 
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around. He has peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. A peace which passeth 
all understanding fills his breast. He is at 
neace with man and beast. It is as the open- 
ing of the gate of heaven to his soul. An 
immense region of truth, divine truth, is laid 
bare to his view. A new and heavenly light 
flashes over his mind. Old things have passed 
away, and all things have become new. 

On this mount of vision he discovers that 
God is love—not only lovely and loving, but 
love, nothing but love. In his nature and 
operations, love—pure, unexampled love. Here 
he beholds the Son of God, the maker of earth, 
the well beloved of heaven, suffering and dying 
for him, for all, for a world of sinners. For 
the foulest of the foul, he dies. He beholds, 
with astonishment, the tokens of his love. 
Earth is suddenly arrested in her retrograde 
motion, and rolled back again toGod. Strange 
darkness covers the world, that all might 
henceforth be light forever; the opened sep- 
ulchers proclaim life and immortality. Here 
he beholds a new and living way cast up—a 
highway from earth to heaven—and countless 
multitudes, leaving behind them the badges of 
their guilt, pollution, and wretchedness, and 
washed and clothed in the robes of salvation, 
ascend thereon. Forward they go, each one 
walking in his uprightness. A cloud over- 
~ shadows them for a little while; that is death. 
Soon they ascend toward the gates of the 
heavenly city. Now the golden portals are 
lifted up, and the children of glory enter in. 
A multitude, that none can number, are thus 
ransomed from hell and the grave, and all 
through the love of God in Christ Jesus. Be- 
hold what manner of love is this that the 
Father has bestowed on us, that we should be 
ealled the sons of God. Well might the rapt 
poet sing— 

T rode on the sky, 
Freely justified I, 
Nor envied Elijah his seat; 
My soul mounted higher, 
In a chariot of fire, 
And the moon it was under my feet. 


An indifferent spectator, walking far be- 
neath Balboa, seeing him prostrate on the 
mount, and with uplifted hands offering his 
thanksgiving, might have laughed him to 


scorn for a madman, or have pitied him for 
his weakness. He may not have been so high. 
He knows not that the ocean exists. He per 
haps denies its existence altogether. Thus it 
often happens to the man of the world, when 
he sees converts, having tasted that the Lord 
is gracious, give vent to their feelings in a 
lively manner, or when he hears experienced 
Christians discourse on the love of God, it is 
foolishness to him. He considers the persons 
so acting to be “beside themselves,” or very 
weak-minded. He may perhaps deny alto- 
gether the existence of vital godliness and re- 
ligious experience; yet if the skeptic would 
but “come and see” for himself, he would 
confess that “the half was not told him.” 

In order to make his great discovery, Bal- 
boa had to rise above the world. So it. be- 
hooves him who would discover the great 
pacific of eternal love, to rise above sublunary 
things; especially must he surmount the fogs 
of prejudice, the mists of ignorance, and the 
clouds of unbelief which surround the surface 
of the earth. 

Having made his discovery, the Spaniard 
was atonce rewarded with honor and glory. 
He looked upon the past with contempt, as not 
worthy to be compared with the splendor that 
awaited him. So he feels who realizes that 
God is love. He is clad with the ‘“‘ Best Robe.” 
He looks with disgust on the past. He hates 
the vain pomps and glories of the earth; is 
astonished at his infatuation, in being so taken 
up with them; and yet what he now possesseg 
is but as the drop to the teeming shower. The 
wealth of eternity awaits him. 

Balboa could not explore his. vast prize. 
Had he traversed the ocean till this time, he 
would have gone over only a small portion of 
it; much of it he would never see. Realms 
of gold lay glittering upon its placid margin. 
Mines of wealth lay hidden beneath its purple 
wave. He had but found the key of this 
magazine of wealth. So the discoverer of 
Almighty love can know but little of his pre- 
cious prize while here below. Boundless, 
fathomless, endless, it spreads out before him, 
and will ever spread. Ifere he merely sips of 
its overflowings. He has but discovered the 
key of the treasure-house of love. O, the 
depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
goodness of God! 
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PSALM 1 PETER, 
<xxix: Chap. in: 
verse 12. verse 11. 
1 PETER, DEUTERO MY, 
Chap. i: Chap. xxxil: 
verse 17. verse 10. 
PSALM 1 SAMUEL, 
leciayaule Chap. ii: 
verse 20. verse 9. 
HEBREWS, PSALM 
Chap. x1: xxiii: 
verse 24. 


verse 13. 


PASSAGE '‘HROUGH THE DESERT. 


They wandered in deserts. Heb. xt: 38. For here we have no 
continuing city, but seek one to come. Heb. xi: 14. 


Amip the arid desert’s burning sands, Armed, and united, they no danger fear 

The caravan proceeds in various bands; From lion’s prowling, nor from robber’s spear; 
Jew, Frank, and Mussulman, in search of gai . | But other foes ofttimes 'gainst them advance, 
Unite to traverse the destructive plain. More to be dreaded than the Arab’s lance; 

The desert drear, more terrible to brave, The sandy column, and sirocco’s blast, 

Than furious tempest on the csean wave; Laden with certain death, come rushing past. 
The sky a molten dome of quiv’ring heat; own straight they fall, flat on their faces lie, 
The earth a furnace, glows beneath the feet; While the destroying angel passes by; 

The wild waste echoes as they move along, Through varied dangers, thus their way they wend 
With laugh of humorous tale or voice of song. Until at length they reach their journey’s end. 


Here is represented the passage of a|sirous of visiting the interior parts of 
caravan through the great and terrible | Africa, for the sake of trading with 
desert of Africa. Merchants being de-| the natives, form themselves into com- 
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panies for this purpose. Here may 
be seen Arabs, Jews, Franks, and 


others, uniting for a common end, re- 
gardless of the differences of country 
and of creed. They hire a certain num- 
ber of camels, with their drivers; they 
lay in their stock of goods, provisions, 
etc.; they furnish themselves with a 
compass, and with arms for defense. 
When all is prepared, the signal for 
departure is given, and the caravan 
moves onward; by degrees they leave 
all traces of the living world behind 
them; soon they come in sight of the 
desert; evening now casts its shadows 
round them; they find a stopping 
Pere here they rest for the night. 
n the morning they commence the 
erilous route; in a short time nothing 
is beheld by the travelers but one vast 
ocean of sand, bounded only by the 
horizon ; as they move on the heat be- 
comes intense; the sky appears a dome 
of molten fire; the earth glows like a 
furnace beneath their feet. A moment- 
ary gloom overspreads the faces of 
the travelers as they see scattered here 
and there, upon the sand, skeletons, 
the remains of former travelers. They 
shorten the distance by rehearsing tales 
of wit and humor. Sometimes the des- 
ert rings with the sound of their mer- 
ry songs; they trust to the guides for 
direction, and to the guards for safety ; 
being well armed, they fear nothing. 
Sometimes, while yet on the border, 
the lion of the desert appears; he sees 
them united and watchful; he dare not 
attack them; he lashes his sides with his 
furious tail, and with a dreadful roar 
he bounds out of sight. Sometimes 
the Arab robbers, who think they have 
an hereditary right to plunder travel- 
ers, attack the caravan; they meet 
with a stout resistance, and, finding 
themselves worsted, they quickly dis- 
appear amid clouds of dust and sand. 
ther enemies, however, frequently 
appear, that laugh to scorn their might 
of union, and hold in derision the 


shaking of the glittering spear; the 
pestilential simoon, with the speed of 
thought, comes rushing- on toward 
them, and, unless they fall instantly 
upon their faces and hold their breath, 
they are all. dead men. Sometimes 
they behold huge pillars of sand before 
them, the sun gleaming through them, 
giving them the appearance of pyramids 
on fire; each one is large enough to 
bury the caravan; now they move 
toward them with fearful rapidity; 
now they take another direction. The 
wind shifts, and, dashing against each 
other, they vanish in a storm of sand. 
Sometimes the caravan is refreshed by 
meeting with a fertile spot called an- 
oasis; here is seen the grassy plain, the 
flowing fountain; here is heard the voice 
of singing birds; here the palm, the 
vine, and the olive tree abound. New 
spirited, the caravan resumes its jour- 
ney, and in good time reaches the place 
of its destination. 

The passage through the desert may 
be considered as an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the passage of the Church 
of Christ through the moral desert of 
this world. The Church is in quest of 
eternal gain. She seeks a city which 
is out of sight—“the New Jerusalem.” 
The way thereto is through a moral des- 
ert, which is destitute of every heavenly 
plant. No living stream flows through 
the midst thereof. No food for the soul 
is there; no provision for immortality. 
Above, around, beneath, the elements 
are, in themselves considered, unfriend- 
ly to spiritual life and spiritual prog- 
ress. Hence, the Church furnishes her- 
self with provisions—Christ, and the 
Word of Christ; her compass, the law 
of Jehovah; her weapons, the whole 
armor of God; her watchmen and 
guides, the ministers of Jesus. 

The caravan was exposed to danger 
and death from the lion, the robber, 
the moving sands, and the fell simoon. 

The Church, too, has her dangers to 
contend against. No sooner does she 
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commence her march, than Abaddon, 
the destroyer, comes out against her. 
If he sees her united, moving on firm- 
ly, and watchful withal, she is safe, 
and he knows it. He gnashes his 
teeth with rage, and looks about for 
more defenseless prey. Woe, woe, to 
the straggler he may meet with in his 
wrath—to him who through indolence 
has lingered behind, or through pride 
thinks he can take care of himself—he 
falls a victim to his temerity. His fate 
becomes a monument of warning unto 
others. Next she is assailed by the dis- 
ciples of ancient heresies. These come 
forth against her with their rights of 
prescription and of proscription. They 
advance “damnable doctrines,” andseck 
to plunder her of her heaven-born treas- 
ures. But the Church is armed, thor- 
oughly armed. The efficient panoply, 
“the whole armor of God,” is round 
wnbout her. The sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon prevails, and the spoilers, van- 
quished, retire amid the dust of their 
own confusion. But other foes some- 
. times appear, more dangerous than 
Satan undisguised. Splendid images of 
idolatry present themselves, glittering 
with the gilded pageantry of pompous 
ceremonies, impositions of unrighteous 
prerogative. Their tops reach the very 
heavens. They move to and fro, threat- 
ening to overwhelm the Church beneath 
their crushing weight. She looks on 
awhile in astonishment at such heaven- 
daring impiety. She stands firm; she 
is girt about with truth. With a loud 
voice she gives utterance to her faith, 
“ Jehovah, he is the God! Jehovah, he 
1s the God!” Tie sandy fabrics disap- 
pear like the moving columns of the 
desert. 

Sometimes, as a last resort of fiend- 
ish malice, the simoon of persecution 
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is let loose upon her. Marth and hell 
combine. The kings of the earth set 
themselves, and the rulers take counsel 
together, saying, “Let us break their 
bands asunder, and cast away their 
cords from us.” The watchword is, 
“Destroy, destroy,” and the whole 
power of the enemy is hurled against 
the Lord’s anointed. Her ordinary 
weapons of defense are here of no avail. 
She has recourse to “all prayer;” she 
falls down low in the dust. In God is 
all her trust; he is her help and her 
shield. She hides herself in him until 
this “calamity be overpast.” In every 
conflict she comes off victorious, as long 
as she continues united and watchful. 
Sometimes the Church is favored with 
extraordinary manifestations of divine 
power and love; these are to her as an 
oasis in the desert. The river that 
makes glad the city of God pours its 
full streams into the midst of her. 
She enjoys a glorious revival; it is a 
foretaste of heaven. She arises and puts 
onstrength. Multitudes are added unto 
her. Clothed with salvation, she again 
moves onward in all the power of truth, 
and in the majesty of holiness, clear as 
the sun, fair as the moon, and glorious 
as an army with banners. Above her 
waves triumphant the banner of Re- 
demption. ‘Taking up the song of 
prophesy as she advances, she sings— 


In the wilderness shall burst forth waters, 
And torrents in the desert; 

And the glowing sand shall become a pool; 
The desert and the waste shall be glad, 

And the wilderness shall rejoice and flourish; 
Like the rose shall it beautifully flourish. 


Thus she goes forward from strength 
to strength, scattering in her path a 
new creation, until Mercy’s triumphs 
are complete, and God is all in all. 
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2 TIMOTHY, JOB, 
Chap. iii: Chap. xx: 
verse 2. verses 19, 20. 
JAMES, PROVERBS 
Chap. v: Chap. xxii: 
verse 3. verse 16. 
MATTHEW, HABAKKUK, 
Chap. xix: Chap. ii: 
verse 24. verse 9. 
PIOHN, i CORINTH’NS 
Chap. iui: Chap. vi: 
verse 17. verse 10. 


SEU TS HEN ESS, 
He heapeth up riches and knoweth not who shall gather them. Ps. 


ROOMDE (Hy 


Loox at the selfish man! See how he locks 
Tight in his arms his mortgages and stccks / 
While deeds and titles in his hands he grasps, 
And gold and silver close around him clasps. 
But not content with this, behind he drags 

A cart well laden with the pond’rous bags; 
The orphans’ wailings and the widow's woe, 
From mercy’s fountain came no tears to flow; 
He pours no cordial in the wounds of pain, 


The covetous, whom the Lord abhorreth. Ps. x: 8. 


Unlocks no prison, and unclasps no chain; 
His heart is like the rock where sun nor dew 
Can rear one plant or flower of heavenly hue. 
No thought of mercy there may have its birth 
For helpless misery or suffering worth; 

The end of all his life is paltry pelf, 

And all his thoughts are centered on—himself; 
The wretch of both worlds; for so mean a sum, 
** First starved in this, then damned in that to come. 


? 


Here is a poor fool “crouching be- 
neath” more than “two burdens.” 
Look at him! See how he pants, and 
heaves, and groans beneath his load. 
With his right hand he grasps a large 
bag of gold and silver, together with 


bonds, titles, deeds, and mortgages; in 
his left he clutches fast stocks and 
pledges, while suspended to his left 
shoulder dangles interest upon interest. 
Around his waist is buckled a leathern 
girdle, to which a wagon is attached by 
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means of traces. This is loaded with 
sags and bales of rich annuities. He 
appears to have made “a clean sweep” 
wherever he has been; desolation fol- 
sOws in his train. On the left hand of 
this receiver-general stands a female, 
accompanied by two children. Look 
at them. They have come through the 
peltings of a winter’s storm, poorly clad 
as they are, to lighten the poor man’s 
load. They have nothing to carry. 
See! they are beseeching him to allow 
them to bear part of his burden. It 
would help them somewhat; it would 
circulate the blood, and keep them 
warm. It would benefit him, however, 
a great deal more—perhaps save his 
life. He looks angry; he growls at 
them; he curses them in the name of 
his God, and spurns them from his 
presence. The man can not be in his 
right mind surely. Refusing assistance, 
on he goes again, lamenting very much 
the time he has lost, for “time” with 
him “is money.” On he goes, puffing, 
and sweating,and dragging. At length, 
still followed by the woman and chil- 
dren, he comes to a bridge, thrown 
across a rapidly-rolling river. It looks 
quite safe; as he proceeds, it bends and 
cracks with the weight, and just when 
he arrives at the middle, it gives way 
and down he goes, bags and all; he 
sinks to the bottom like a stone. The 
dark wave rolls over him; he dieth as 
a fool dieth; his memory has perished. 

The above engraving represents Self- 
ishness refusing the claims of distressed 
humanity. Perhaps all the manifesta- 
tions of sin in man may be traced to 
selfishness as their source. The war- 
rior in his pursuit of glory, the poli- 
tician in hunting for power, the covet- 
ous in scheming for wealth, the scholar 
in his aspirations for fame, all act from 
the principle of selfishness. Here the 
selfish principle manifests itself in the 
acquisition of money, in keeping it, and, 
of course, fixing the heart upon it as an 
object worthy to be adored. The Most 
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High, looking down from the height of 
his holiness, pronounces the man “ fool.” 
Fool, in so mistaking the true ends of 
life, in so mistaking the nature of things, 
as to think the soul could be satisfied 
with dust and corruption; in employing 
the noble powers of the mind about 
things 80 base, mean, and contemptible; 
in loving that which can not return our 
love.’ Fool, in substituting the body 
for the soul, time for eternity, the world 
for God. Fool, to be “bit by rage 
canine of dying rich, guilt’s blunder, and 
the loudest laugh of hell.” Fool, in heap- 
ing up riches, and knowing not who 
shall gather them. 


“ High built abundance heap on heap, for what? 
To breed new wants and beggar us the more, 
Then make a richer scramble for the throng, 
Soon as this feeble pulse which leaps so long, 
Almost by miracle is tired with play; 

Like rubbish from disploded engines thrown, 

Our magazines of hoarded trifles fly ;- 

Fly diverse, fly to foreigners, to foes; 

New masters court, and call the former fools— 

How justly, for dependence on their stay, 

Wide scatter first our playthings, then our 
dust.” 


This is bad enough, but, what is 
worse, the man of selfishness is a man 
of guilt—often of deep, double-dyed, 
damnable guilt. Even in its most in- 
nocent form, selfishness dethrones the 
blessed God from his proper place 
in the human heart. Selfishness is a 
rank idolator; he worships the creature 
more than the Creator. ‘Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.” Like 
the horse-leech, he is continually cry- 
ing, Give, give. He covets his neigh- 
bor’s possessions; he is determined to 
obtain them if he can, either by fair 
means or by foul. To this end he often 
bears false witness against his neighbor; 
nay, he will destroy his reputation, 
sometimes take his life. 

He is a devourer of widows’ houses: 
he forestalls and forecloses whenever 
he can gain by so doing. Selfishness 
is a thief—first, in withholding what 
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belongs to God and the poor; secondly, 
in actually seizing upon the property 
of others. See him go forth to take 
possession of his neighbor’s farm or 
house! In the face of day he goes; the 
sun is looking at him, and God is look- 
ing at him, and the prophet of .God 
within his breast—conscience—remon- 
strates, as did the prophet Elijah, when 
Ahab had gone down to the vineyard 
of Naboth, to take possession thereof. 
But Selfishness is deaf to the voice of 
the prophet, and the helpless family is 
turned out into the streets, and another 
inheritance is added to his rent-roll. 

How great is the guilt of Selfishness ; 
by him the commandments of God are 
all set at naught; nay, standing on the 
mountain of his ill-gotten wealth, he 
takes the two tables of the law and 
breaks them to pieces, trampling the 
remnants beneath his feet. His heart 
is ossified, callous, hard as the nether 
mill-stone. The ministers of religion 
plead for help; he regards it not. The 
daughters of benevolence plead for ob- 
jects of charity; all in vain. The weep- 
ing widow and the wailing orphan stand 
before him, begging only what will 
support life a day; he spurns them 
from his presence. He has more than 
he needs or ever will need, yet, dog-in- 
the-manger like, he snarls and keeps it 
all. 

In the map of Palestine may be seen 
the Dead Sea. Severalrivers pour their 
streams into the midst thereof, and 
among them the Jordan. Here they are 
all swallowed up; the Dead Sea gives 
nothing back but bitterness and dearth. 
It was formerly said that birds, in their 
peers over it, dropped down dead. 

elfishness is a dead sea, receiving all, 
giving nothing, save misery, and want, 
and death. 

In the engraving, the house in the 
background looks ruined and desolate; 
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Selfishness has been there. It is related 
of the locusts that ‘‘ the noise they make, 
in browsing the plants and trees, may 
be heard ata distance, like an army 
plundering in secret. Wherever they 
march the verdure disappears from the 
country, like a curtain drawn aside. 
The trees and plants, despoiled of their 
leaves, make the hideous appearance 
of winter instantly succeed the bright 
scenes of spring; fire seems to follow 
their tracks.” Selfishness may look 
behind him, if he will, and see in his 
rear the same marks of desolation. 

Selfishness is a great advocate for the 
protection of his own interests. He has 
become rich, yet he is not rich Godward; 
he has mortgages, but he himself, alas! 
is mortgaged to the devil, and, when 
the time expires, he will foreclose and 
take possession. He has pledges enough 
on earth, but no pledge of a future in- 
heritancein heaven. And where, where 
is the hope of the wretch, though he 
hath gained, when God taketh away 
his soul! 


“How shocking must thy summons be, 0 
Death! 
To him that is at ease in his possessions, 
Who, counting on long years of pleasures here, 
Is quite unfurnished for that world to come 
In that dread moment how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help, 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she’s leaving. now no longer hers! 
A little longer, yet a “ttle longer, 
O, might she stay, to wash away her stains, 
And fit her for her passage! Mournful sight; 
Her very eyes weep blood; and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a staunch murderer, steady to his pur- 
pose, 

Pursues her close, through every lane of life. 
Nor misses once the track, but presses on; 
Till forced at last to the tremendous verge, 
At once she sinks to everlasting ruin.” 
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PSALM GALATIANS, 
2S aight Chap. ii: 
verse 7. verse 20. 
MATTHEW, ROMANS, 
Chap. xxxiii: Chap. xii: 
verse 20. verse 5. 
PSALM EPHESIANS, 
xlvi: Chap. iii: 
verse 7. verse 17. 
1 CORINTH’NS, COLOSSIANS, 
Chap. iii: Chap. 111: 
verse 16. verse 4. 


THE IMPERIAL PASSENGER. 


Fear not, for Iam with thee. 
evil, for thou art with me. 


WHEN the great Cesar, bent on high emprise, 
Beheld the winds and waves against him rise, 
The sea and skies in wild commotion roll, 

To damp the ardor of his mighty soul; 

But winds and waves in vain 'gainst him engage, 
And waste upon themselves their empty rage; 
He nothing fears, he deems himself a God. 


The above engraving represents Julius 
Cesar ina-violent storm. He is encour- 
aging the boatmen to pull away. Cesar 
and Pompey, at this time, were about 
to dispute the empire of the world. 
The legions of Pompey were at Mace- 
donia; those of Cesar lay at Brundus- 
ium, on the other side of the river 

18 


Gen. Xxv1: 24. 
Ps. xxi: 4. 


I will fear no 


And furious tempests but await his nod. 

Not so the mariners—in sore dismay 

They dare not venture from the sheltered bay, 
To whom the chief their craven souls to cheer, 
‘Who carries Cesar, need no danger fear.” 
Awed into courage, soon they ’re on the wave, 
And all the fury of the ocean brave. 


Apsus. Cesar, judging nis presence to 
be absolutely necessary for the safety 
of his army, determined to cross the 
river, notwithstanding it was guarded 
by the ships of Pompey. A furious 
tempest raged also at the same time. 
Depending upon his good fortune, he 
disguised himself, and secured a small 
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fishing-boat. His mind occupied with 
the importance of his mission, he thinks 
not of danger. He has haa so many 
hairbreadth escapes on flood and field, 
that he deems himself under the im- 
mediate protection of the gods ; nay, that 
he himself possesses the power of con- 
trolling fortune. The boatmen think, 
however, very differently. Though ac- 
customed to danger, they will not put 
tosea inthe present gale. Cesar, think- 
ing all would be lost, assumes a com- 
manding attitude, throws off his dis- 
guise, and, addressing the pilot, ex- 
claims, Quid times? . Cesarem_ vehis. 
“What do you fear? you carry Cesar.” 
The effect is electrical. Struck by his 
courageous bearing, the sailors, ashamed 
of their fears, immediately put to sea 
with the intrepid chieftain. They ex- 
ert themselves to the utmost, brave 
fearlessly the peltings of the storm, and 
land their noble passenger safely on the 
other side. 

The above instance of profane history 
may serve to illustrate the presence of 
God with his people, and the confidence 
they should have in him. The pres- 
ence and consequent power of God ex- 
ists, of course, every-where. We can 
not tell where God is not. We see 
him in the embattled host that nightly 
shines in the blue vault of heaven; in 
the queen of night, as sailing through 
the sky, she gives to the shadowed 
earth a look of kindred affection. When 
rosy morn lifts up the curtain of dark- 
ness and gives to our view the glorious 
orb of day coming forth from his cham- 
bers, rejoicing as a strong man to run 
a race; in the vast mountain, towering 
to meet the skies; the immense ocean, 

ising in the greatness of its strength; 
she embowered forest, bending to the 
breeze; the deep blush of the verdant 
mead, the smiles of the luscious corn, 
and in the laughing flowers, we see the 
ower and presence of the Omnipotent. 
he thunder proclaims him in the heav- 


trees; the mountain torrent and the 
rippling brook bespeak his power; in- 
sects sporting in the sunbeams, and le- 
viathan in the depths of the sea, alike 
show forth his praise. Magnitude can 
not overpower him, minuteness escape 
him, or intricacy bewilder him. He 
guides and preserves all by his presence 
and power. 


“The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love; 
Then comes thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through theswelling year. 
Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter, awful Thou! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest 
rolled, 

Majestic darkness! on the whirlwind’s wing, 
Riding sublime. Thou bid’st the world adore, 
And huimblest nature with thy northern blast.” 


The presence of God with his people 
is, however, manifested in a different 
manner. Nature is managed by subor- 
dinate agents, the Church by his im- 
mediate presence. Natural objects wax 
old and perish, as doth a garment; yea, 
the elements will melt with fervent 
heat; the earth also, and the works 
that are therein, shall be burned up; 
but of the Church it is declared that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it; and of Christ’s kingdom, which is 
the Church, it is said, Thy kingdom is 
an everlasting kingdom, and thy do- 
minion without end. Hence, to per- 
petuate the Church, the presence of 
God has been manifested in a peculiar 
manner. In the march of the Church, 
through the ages of time on toward 
eternity, how plainly has he shown his 
powerful presence. 

Is the world, through sin, covered 
with a flood of waters, as with a gar- 
ment? God himself superintends the 
building of an ark, for the salvation of 
his infant Church. Does famine threaten 


ens, the woodland minstrels among the| her with destruction? he opens to her 
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wants the granaries of Egypt. - Does the 
sea oppose her then sbe would go and 
“sacrifice to the fuord her God?’ he di- 
vides for her a passage through the midst 
thereof, and she goes through dry shod. Does 
she suffer hunger in the desert? he unlocks 
the storehouse of braven ani feeds her with 
angels’ food. Is ske thirsty? the very rocks 
are made to yield streams of living water. By 
his presence her foes fall before her; Jordan's 
waves roll backward, and Canaan spreads for 
her repast its stores of milk and_ honey. 
“ Happy art thou, O Israel! Who is like unto 
thee, O people saved by the Lord, who is the 
sword of thy excellency and the shield of thy 
help?” 

Nor has the Church been less favored with 
the divine presence, since Jesus paid in full 
the price of her redemption, remodeled his 
temple, and adorned the sanctuary with the 
beauty of holiness. When we see the Savior 
in the storm, on the sea of Tiberias, chiding 
the fears of his disciples, and stilling the winds 
and the waves, we see a type, and a promise 
of his future presence with his people. Im- 
manuel, “God with us,” this is his name. 
How full of consolation! with us in his own 
poe person. ‘The government is still upon 

is shoulders. “ He will not give his glory to 
another.’ He does not rule by proxy. He 
needs no “vicar” on the earth. His real 
presence is with lis people. He is fulfilling 
his own gracious premise, “ Lo, I am with you 
alway, even to the end of the world.” 

The fact of being engaged in an important 
enterprise, and a consciousness that great re- 
sults will follow a certain course of conduct, 
nerves up the scal {0 action, and enables it to 
do and suffer. When the boatmen knew who 
it was that said unto them, “ Fear not,” know- 
ing too that the jale of nations depended upon 
their conduct, trey were inspired with energy 
and courage, ard iletermined to sink or swim 
with Cesar. But behold a greater than Cesar 
is here. 

Jesus, the Almiylity conqueror, says to his 
people, “ Fear not, fom lam with you.” In the 
furious tempest that sometiines meets them in 
the path of duty, when their hearts quail, and 
all appears to be lost, his glorious presence 


shines amid the darkness. ‘ Fear not,” he 
exclaims, “you carry Jesus.” The Church, 
emboldened at the sight, dismiss their fears, 
receive a new inspiration, and, in the strength 
of a ng, faith, respond, ‘‘ Therefore will we 
not fear, though the earth be removed out of 
its place, and the mountains be cast into the 
depths of the sea for the Lord of hosts is with 
us, the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 

“Fear not, you carry Jesus.” Thou despond- 
ing one, fear not. Does not Christ dwell in 
thy heart by faith? Is not ‘Christ in you” 
the life of faith, the life of love, “the hope 
of glory?’ Is he not working in you both to 
will and to do? Then be strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might. Fear not, he 
is thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward. 

Of Cyrus it is said that he knew his soldiers, 
every one by name; but by the Captain of 
your salvation the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered. Unbelief dims the eye so that 
if can not see Jesus. Faith opens it, and the 
glorious presence of the Savior is revealed. 
Where the king is, there also is the court; 
and where the Savior is, there also is his court. 
Elis attendants are all there. Power, majesty, 
riches, and glory encircle his throne. Stormy 
winds, lightning and thunder, are ministers 
of his that do his pleasure. 

God is with his people; he is their covenant 
God. Hence all his attributes are employed 
for their good. He cares for them. Asa 
father pitieth his children, so he pities them 
that fear him. He has purchased them by 
“iis own blood.” They are his “ peculiar 
treasure,” “the lot of his inheritance.” There- 
fore no weapon that is formed against them 
can prosper. To banish distrust forever from 
their hearts, he pledges himself never to leave 
them, never to forsake them. 


When thou passest through the waters I will be 
with thee, 

And through the rivers they shall not overflow 
thee; 

When thou walkest through the fire thou shalt 
not be burned, g 

Neither shall the flame kindle upon thee, 

For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Is- 
reel, 

Tuy SAVIOR. 
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PSALM MARK, 
Xviil: : Chap. v: 
verse 6. =“Gifp=— S —— Ze ZA verses 27, 28. 
JOB, MARK, 
Chap. xiii: Chap. ix: 
verse 15. verse 24. 
PSALM HEBREWS, 
xxi Chap. xi: 
verse 1 verse 8. 
2 KINGS, 2 PSALM 
Chap. vii: XXXVI: 
verse 4. verse 5. 


VENTURING BY FAITH. 


I will trust in thee. Ps. uv1: 8. 
unto you. Matt. 1x: 29. 


According to your Faith be it 


Benoty the flames in all their fury roll, With outstretched arms, imploring for relief— 
Raging and spreading, spurning all control; The crackling timbers only mock his grief. 
Upward they shoot in many a gleaming spire, “OQ, Father, save!” in piteous tones he cries; 
And then rush downward in a flood of fire. At length his father hears him and replies, 
With fiercer heat the burning columns glow, “Fly to my arms, my son, without delay— 
And soon the building totters to and fro. Fly ere the flames devour their helpless prey.” 
But whence that scream that rings upon our ears? | Death hastes behind, Hope beckons from-before, 
In the high casement see, a child appears! | He ventures freely, and his danger’s o’er. 


“The soul of an awakened sinner,” | that it has taken fire, and that all its 
says Dr. Coke, “ before he ventures on | nether parts are so far involved in flame 
Christ for salvation, may be compared | as to cut off his retreat.” The engrav- 
to a person who is in some of the up-|ing shows a young person, who has 
per stories of his house when he learns | been roused from his midnight slum- 
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bers by the raging flames which burst 
into the place where he was reposing, 
or perhaps he was awakened by the 
voice of some friend, who raised a warn- 
ing ery from without. The child, thor- 
oughly awakened, sees that if he stays 


where he is, he will perish in the flames; ! 
he hears the voice of his father; he, 
flies to the window; he sees the out- | 


stretched arms; he is invited to leap or 
cast himself from the burning house; 
the attempt seems perilous indeed, but, 
having faith in the word of his father, 
he takes the perilous leap; he ventures 
all; he falls into the hands of his father, 
unharmed; he 1s saved from death. 

This is a good illustration of the act 
of justifying faith. The child in the 
burning house, perhaps, made several 
efforts to escape from the approaching 
ruin; he attempts to gain the door, but 
finding the flames increase upon him, 
he is obliged to give up his hope of es- 
caping this way, and to ascend the stairs 
before the pursuing fire. His friends 
without, who know his condition and 
danger (particularly his father), entreat 
him to cast himself trom the upper 
window, as the only means by which 
his life can be preserved. 

The child hears the earnest entreat- 
ies of his friends, hesitates, attempts, 
retires, approaches the window, calcu- 
lates upon the fearful height, and dreads 
to make the effort. His understanding 
is convinced that the fire will soon over- 
take and destroy him, yet, while the 
danger appears*somewhat remote, he 
strangely lingers, possibly thinking 
there may be some other way to escape 
besides casting himself from the win- 
dow. 


His friends again encourage him to 


venture from the window, assuring him 
’ that they have provided for his safety 
by spreading on the ground the softest 
materials, to break the violence of his 
fall. Full of hesitation, he asks for 
sensible evidence. They desire him to 
look; he makes an effort, but the dark- 


ness of the night, and the injury his 
sight has sustained, only permit him to 
view the object of his wishes obscurely 
and indistinctly. Belief and doubt con- 
tend for the empire of his mind, and by 
keeping it in an equipoise, prevent it 
from making any decisive choice. 

Thus far the situation of the child. 
resembles that of the soul who feels 
his need of salvation. The understand- 
ings of both are enlightened, the judg- 
ments of both are convinced by the 
force of evidence; they appear to as- 
sent to the truths which are proposed 
for their belief, and still neither of 
them has escaped to the place of safety, 
or city of refuge, which lies before him. 
Both, however, have found the way to 
escape the impending ruin; and to him 
who thus spiritually seeks after Christ, 
it may be said, Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of God. But still one 
thing is lacking; that is, to venture on 
the Savior for salvation. 

Thus far, in the allegory, the child 
has made no effectual effort to escape 
from within the burning walls. While 
lingering in his room in a state of in- 
decision, agonizing for deliverance,with- 
out using the means of obtaining it, 
feeling a measure of confidence in his 
friends below, but not enough to ven- 
ture, the flames burst into his apart- 
ment and scorch him in his last retreat. 
Alarmed at the immediate prospect of 
death, he concludes, If I remain here I 
shall surely die, and if I cast myself 
down from the building I shall but die. 

Fully impressed with this truth, he 
once more repairs to the window. He 
pays more attention to the call of his 
friends, particularly to that of his 
father ; the difficulty now appears some- 
what less, and the prospect of safety 
greater, than what he before imagined. 
Encouraged by these favorable appear- 
ances, as well as driven by terror, he 
commits his soul to God—he casts him- 
self into the arms of his father below. 
In a moment, in the twinkling of an 
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eye, he falls! He is caught and embraced by 
his father; he finds every thing prepared for 
his reception, as he had been promised, and 
he now feels himself in a state of safety. With 
tears of grateful joy, and a heart overflowing 
with thankfulness for his deliverance, he gives 
glory to God, and finds his bosom filled with 
peace. 

This is the case of every soul who, by faith, 
ventures his all on Christ. But who can find 
words to express all that is conveyed by this 
simile? Every one who has cast himself !nto 
the arms of his heavenly Father, through the 
atoning sacrifice, can feel it, but adequate ex- 
pressions are not to be found. Human lan- 
guageis too poor to unfold, in all their branches, 
the things of God, and we are often under the 
necessity of resorting to such expedients in 
order to find a medium to communicate our 
thoughts. 

We see by the allegory that no one is in a 
state of safety till they have actually ventured 
on Christ for salvation. The soul may be 
convinced that there is no other way of sal- 
vation, but by venturing on Christ, but unless 
it acts and puts forth an effort there is no sal- 
vation. The youth in the burning house may 
be convinced he must leave it if he would save 
his life, but he may, perhaps, think there is no 
immediate danger if he stays in the house a 
little longer; it will take some time, he thinks, 
for the fire to consume the foundation on 
which the floor of his apartment rests. ‘The 
very reverse of this may be true. The fire 
has almost reached him, and he knows it not; 
all that supports the platform on which he 
stands is well-nigh consumed, and he may be 
precipitated in a moment into the burning 
flames below. So the soul may be rationally 
convinced thatif it remains in its present state 
it must be forever lost; yet, thinking that there 
is time enough yet to attend to the subject of 
the soul’s salvation in earnest, and wishing to 
remain in its present state a little longer, ‘a 
little more sleep, and a little more slumber, 
and folding of the arms to sleep,’ sudden de. 
struction may come in a moment; the cords 
of life may be snapped asunder. without a 
moment's warning, and sink into the flaming 
billows to rise no more. 


We will suppose that the youth in the burn- | promises salvation. 


ing house, instead ot trying to get out of it as 
soon as possible, should stop to ascertain by 
what means the house took fire—who set it on 
fire, this man or the other, or whether it took 
fire accidentally or not—would not every spec- 
tator call him a fool for troubling himself about 
such questions while his life was in such dan- 
ger? Would not the cry be, Escape for thy 
life; tarry not; look not behind thee; leave 
the burning house instantly! Equally foolish 
would that soul be who is convinced of his 
guilt and danger, instead of flyi g to Christ for 
salvation, should spend its time in trying to 
find out the reason why sin was suffered to lay 
waste the works of God; could it not have 
been prevented, and many other subjects of 
the like kind, equally unfathomak’e by the hu- 
inan mind. 

It must be observed that the faith exercised 
by the youth in the burning house, caused 
him to act, and venture his life on the issue. 
Perhaps he might reason, that his being at 
such a distance from his father and his friends, 
who stood on the ground below, it would be 
impossible for them to save him from being 
dashed to pieces should he cast himself down; 
there may be a strong conflict between belief 
and unbelief, but genuine faith will conquer. 
The soul that is truly and savingly in earnest 
about its salvation, not only believes, in a 
general manner, that the Bible is the voice of 
God to man, but his belief must induce him 
to hearken to that voice, and consider its 
threatenings as denounced against his dis- 
obedience; he must, in order to obtain salva- 
tion, fly to Christ, cast himself upon his mercy, 
and claim the promises which are made to the 
soul that puts its trust in lis mercy and power. 

The youth in the burning house discovers 
that there are no back stairs by which he can 
reach a place of safety, for they are already 
entirely destroyed by the fire, or else nothing 
but a burning mass, so that escape by them is 
utterly impossible. In like manner, the truly 
awakened soul will see that there is no other 
way of escape but to leave the state of sir 
and death, as there can be no salvation while 
remaining in it. But if the soul will go for- 
ward and cast itself into the everlasting arms 
of love and compassion, he . ho can not lie 
J. W. 3. 
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PROVERBS, PSALM 
Chap. iv: exlvi: 
verse 18. verse 9. 
PSALM PROVERBS, 
Xvi: Chap. iv: 
verse 11. verse 19. 
PROVERBS, PSALM 
Chap. ii: lxxiii: 
verses 8, 9. verse 18. 
PSALM \\ , 1 SAMUEL, 
Xvii: Chap. ii: 
verse 5. verse 9. 
THE PATH OF L.fFE AND WAY OF DEATH. 


Broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be that 
go in thereat....... Narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, 


and few there be that find it. 


Tur Path of Life, and Death’s frequented way, 

Who can describe? what pencil can portray? 

The Way of Death is broad, with downward slide. 

Easy and pleasant to man’s lust-and pride; 

‘Tis thronged with multitudes who glide along 

With gold, and drink, and dance, and wanton 
song: 

Not these alone, but some of decent mien, 

“Harmless” and ‘useless’ on the way are seen; 

[In ruin’s gulf it ends. See! rising there, 


Here is depicted the path of life and 
the way of death. ‘The way of death 
is exceeding broad, and on. an inclined 
plane. It has a downward tendency ; 


Matt. vir: 13, 14 


Thick clouds of blackness, and of dark despair. 

The Path of life lifts up its narrow breadth, 

High o’er the realms of darkness and of death; 

Sky-rising, still, laborious and straight, 

Leading directly up to heaven's gate; 

‘Tis wondrous strange, and yet, alas! ’tis true, 

he Path of Life is traveled but by few. 

Though ending where the shades of night ne’er 
fall 

But one eternal Light encircles all. 


it is occupied by a vast multitude. 
Some are seen throwing themselves off 
the way headlong; others are bearing 
aloft the terrible banners of war They 
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are elated with victory. Here the man 
of pleasure revels in delight. The 
drunkard is dancing with wild deliri- 
ous joy, and the miser groans beneath 
his bags of gold. There are, however, 
some sober, respectable people on the 
way. These appear to look grave and 
thoughtful. ‘The way ends, you _per- 
ceive, in total darkness. Thick clouds 
of curling blackness, rising from a pit 
or gulf, cover the extremity cf the way. 
The travelers enter the dismal shades, 
and we see them no more. 

From the way of death you see an- 
other way, or path, rather, stretching 
ap, as it were, into the clouds. This 
is called the path of life. It is extremely 
narrow. It is, moreover, difficult, on 
account of its upward tendency. Few 
persons are seen walking on it; these 
are scattered here and there. This path 
appears to end well. We can see where 
it does end. A beautiful palace opens 
its golden gates to receive the wearied 
travelers. From its opened portals 
bursts forth a dazzling light that illumi- 
nates the pathway beneath. 

By the way of death is signified the 
way of sin that leads to death eternal. 
“ The wages of sin is death.” Its down- 
ward tendency denotes that it is much 
easier to go wrong than to go right. 
The way of sin is easy and pleasant 
to man’s corrupt nature. He delights 
in it after the inner man. Were it not 
80, surely so many in all. ages would 
not be found walking therein. The 
_ Creator himself gives us the reason. 
“The thoughts of the imaginations of 
his heart are evil, only evil, and that 
continually.” Hence man follows the 
bent of his inclination. He goes with 
the stream, ‘“‘ every one in his own way.” 
To do otherwise would require self-de- 
nial, and vigorous, persevering effort. 

In the engraving, some are seen cast- 
ing themselves off the way. By this is 
meant, not that sinners grow tired of 
the way of sin exactly, but that they 
are tired of themselves; they are tired 


of life. Their substance is ese in 
gambling and profligacy. The means 
of indulging their depraved appetite no 
longer exists; hence they commit sui- 
cide, plunge into eternity, and add to 
the number of those who die without 
hope; for, “except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.” Others, by their 
excesses in riotous living and debauch- 
eries, break down their constitution and 
destroy life, and thus perish with those 
who “live out not half their days.” 

Warriors are also in the way of death, 
raising to the breeze the flag of triumph. 
These denote the men “who delight in 
war ’’—who, for wealth and glory, ‘sink, 
burn, and destroy,” and slaughter their 
fellow-creatures. These violate the law 
of Jehovah, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
Drunkards, too, are in this way, ¢a- 
rousing with strong drink, dancing with 
maniac madness, and yet, on the way 
to ruin, drowning the cares of time, 
but planting thorns for eternity. These 
belong to the class of whom it is said, 
“Such shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God.” The one with the bag of gold 
represents that very large class who 
worship Mammon on the earth; who 
never think even of heaven, except 
when they remember that it is paved 
with gold. These are idolaters, the 
meanest of the Devil’s drudges, the 
vilest of the slaves of sin. Others en- 
joy the pleasures of sin, but he sweats 
and groans beneath his load; he takes 
place with the breakers of God's law. 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” 

Some pass the time in wanton dal- 
liance; these designate the adulterer, 
fornicator, andthe impure. These take 
pleasure in unrighteousness, give up 
their affections to the control of lust, 
indulge inmere animal delights, imbrute 
their manhood, quench their intellect, 
and barter the glories of heaven for a 
‘portion in the lake which burnetb — 
with fire and brimstone; this is the 
second death.” Others of staid and re. 
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spectable appearance are in this way— 
men of dignity and of consequence; 
men of morals and philosophy, all hon- 
orable men; men who are harmless in 
their generation, honest in their deal- 
ings. They “render to Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s,” but, alas for them! 
they do not ‘render unto God the things 
which are God’s.” One thing only is 
wanting; “One thing thou lackest.” 
The heart is unsurrendered ; hence there 
is no repentance, no living faith, no 
homage, no love, no obedience, no sal- 
vation. These, alas! all take rank with 
the ‘unprofitable servant,’ who was 
cast into outer darkness, where there 
is weeping, and wailing, and gnashing 
of teeth. 

But time would fail to describe the 
various characters that throng the way 
of death. The gross sensualist, the 
haughty Pharisee, and the specious 
hypocrite are all here. , But is it pos- 
sible, some one may say, that so many 
are in the way to eternal death? God 
himself has answered the question; we 
have heard his voice. It is not onl 
true that they are going, but that they 
go of their own accord. The sinner is 
threatened, admonished, and warned, 
and yet he goes on. He is persuaded, 
entreated, and invited to turn and live, 
and yet he goes on. 

If you see a man traveling a road that 
you know to be frequented with robbers, 
you tell him of his danger; he persists 
in going on; the robbers strip him and 
leave him for dead; who is to blame? 
The sinner is warned of his danger, and 
yet he persists in sin. Numbers control 
not the sword of Justice. The antedi- 
luvians were faithfully warned; they 
went on, and perished in the flood. The 
men of Sodom were warned; they per- 
sisted, and perished in the rain of fire. 
The Jews were warned also, even by 
the Son of God, and yet they went on 
in rebellion, untii of their city not one 
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stone was left standing upon another, 
and’ themselves scattered and peeled 
among the nations. 

The sinner neglects a great salvation. 
Neglecting only to get into the ark wilk 
expose him to the flood of fire. Neg- 
lecting salvation, he contemns the 
“love of God.’ He “tramples upon 
the blood of the covenant.” He does 
‘despite to the Spirit of grace.” How 
shall he escape if he neglects so great 
salvation? ‘These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment.” 

By the path of lite is designated tho 
path of holiness, that leads to life eter- 
nal. “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” It is narrow 
and steep; it requires care and effort. 
The pilgrim must deny himself, take up 
his cross daily, and watch unto prayer. 
It is difficult only to flesh and blood; te 
the carnal mind, not to the spiritual; to 
the unregenerate, not to him that is 
born again. ‘To the righteous its ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and ail its 
paths are paths of peace. Narrow is 
the way that leads to life, and few there 
are who find it. Fewer still endure to 
to the end thereof. The few were once 
in the way of death. They were among 
the many that were called. They obeyed 
the heavenly call, forsook the broad way, 
and entered upon the path of life. 

The path of life ends well; God de- 
lights in holiness. He did not overlook 
Noah in the overflowing of the ungodly, 
nor LotinSodom. The faithfu! few are 
God’s jewels; his hidden ones, while 
tribulation and ‘anguish are assigned 
to the disobedient.” The patient con- 
tinuance of the righteous in well-doing 
“will be rewarded with glory, and hon- 
or, and immortality;” for the ransomed 
of the Lord shall return, and come to 
Zion with songsand everlasting joy upon 
their heads. They shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away. 
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HEBREWS, ROMANS 
Chap. i: Chap. x: 
verse 11. verse 13. 

JOB, MATTHEW. 

Chap. xxxiv: Chap. xxiv. 
verse 15, verse 42. 

HEBREWS, ACTS, 
Chap. ili: Chap. 1: 

verses 7, 8. verse 7. 
ACTS, 2 PETER, 

Chap. xvii: Chap. iil: 
verse 30. verse 10. 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


The world passeth away. 
salvation. 2 Cor. v1: 2. 
morrow. James Iv: 14. 


Loox on the Past. Behold! wide-scattered round, 

Time’s fragments—every-where they strew the 
ground; 

The Dead are there—once blooming, young, and 


ay, 
Mid pultotaation lo! they waste away. 
The aged oak, once tall, and strong, and green, 
Decayed and withered in the past is seen; 
The lordly mansion, once the owner’s trust, 
Its glory gone, ses crumbling into dust. 


1 John a? 17. 
Ye know not what shall be on the 


Now is the day of 


Een Egypt’s boast, the pyramids of yore, 
Shall fall to ruin, and be known no more. 
The Past is gone; the Future black as night, 
By clouds lies hidden from all mortal sight; 
The Present’s here—see there with angel brow, 
Wisdom lifts up her voice of mercy. Now— 
Now—the accepted time, the gracious day, 
When man repentant, wipes his stains away; 
Inspires new life, through the atoning blood, 
And writes his name among the sons of God. 


This picture is emblematical of the 
Past, Future, and Present, as these di- 
visions of time appear to us who are 
now on the stage of human life. 


hold the Past! See there the fragmente 
that time has left behind ! 
burying-place, filled with the records 
Be- | of the past. 


There is the 


What a volume of biog- 
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raphy is the grave-yard! There they 
lay, the blooming and the beautiful, the 
strong and the active, all moldering 
into dust. The laughing eye, the noble 
brow, the dimpled cheek, the teeth of 
pearl, the musical tongue, the brain 
creative, and the cunning hand—all, all 
are silent in the tomb, and melting into 
earth. 

There, too, is the oak, that once 
towered in strength and beauty, now 
withered and decayed. Once it gave 
shelter to the beasts of the field—the 
fowls of the air lodged in its branches; 
now it needs a prop to prevent its fall- 
ing to the ground. 

The splendid mansion is seen crum- 
bling intodust. Architecture, and sculp- 
ture, and painting had bestowed upon 
it their highest efforts; the artist looked 
with pride upon it, the owner delighted 
in it. But it is gone; its glory has de- 
ee it is among the things that have 

een. 

In the distance are seen the huge 
forms of the pyramids—LEgypt’s re- 
nown and the wonder of the world— 
memorials of the past, telling us of the 
folly, cruelty, despotism, and ambition 
of kings—telling us, too, doubtless, of 
the sweat, and groans, and tears, and 
blood of thousands of the men like our- 
selves, who slaved and labored to build 
these gigantic monuments; but these, 
also, will pass away—if not before, they 
must when the earth shall reel to and 
fro, and totter like a drunken man. 
Then, at least, all physical reminis- 
cences of the past, sinking into the deep 
sea of oblivion will be recognized no 
more. 

The Future is represented by clouds 
of darkness that rise upon the path, 
and shut out from mortal vision all 
‘prospect of what is before. eligion, 
the daughter of the skies, who de- 
scended from heaven, and who is has- 
tening back again to her blest abode, 
is seen on the circular path of time. 
It is time Present, wherever she ap- 


pears. She holds in her hand a scroll; 
see its burden! She is in earnest. She 
looks benignly and compassionately as 
she passes by; she makes known to man 
his highest good. Above her head is 
seen a crown of glory; this she prom- 
ises to all who will obey her voice, and 
improve the present time. 

The past is gone—the castles, the 
mansions, the green oak, and the tower, 
and let them go! The monuments of 
the pride, and ambition, and wicked- 
ness of kings and conquerors, are crum- 
bling into dust, and let them crumble! 
The glory, splendor, and renown of 
heroes, are fast fading away, and let 
them fade. But the dead shall live 
again; they that sleep in the dust shall 
awake; that which is sown in dishonor 
shall be raised in glory. 

The past is gone. The time once 
lost, is lost forever. Past opportunities 
for doing good, and for getting good 
are gone, and gone forever. "T is great- 
ly wise to talk with our past hours, 
and ask them what report they bore to 
heaven.” Happy he, 


“ Whose work is done; who triumphs in the 
past; 
Whose yesterdays look backward with asmile; 
Nor like the Parthian wound him as they fly: 
Thatcommon but opprobrious lot. Past hours, 
If not by guilt, yet wound us by their flight, 
If folly bounds our prospect by the grave.” 


Yet there is a sense in which the past 
never dies. It haunts us like the ghost 
of the murdered; it is ever present, an 
angel of light, casting upon us a look 
of heavenly love, or a demon of dark- 
ness, scowling with malignity and hate. 
Thy memory will exist forever; the re- 
membrance of past actions will, there- 
fore, live forever. ‘O, for yesterdays 
to come!” 

The Future is concealed; clouds and 
darkness hide it from our view. We 
know not what a day may bring forth, 
nor what an hour; we know, however, 
that death is there, and after death the 
judgment, and after the judgment the 
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issues thereof—‘ Eternal life,” or ‘ Eter- 
nal death.” But this is all we know, 
and this is enough, if we are wise. 
How much of joy or sorrow there may 
be for us in the future we know not; 
whether our path will be strewed with 
roses or with thorns we can not tell— 
most likely they will be mixed. What 
opportunities for improvement in re- 
ligious duties and privileges, or what 
hindrances we may have, we know not; 
how much of life, who can tell? A man 
may plant, and build, and lay up goods 
for many years, and yet to-day may be 
his last day—to-night his soul may be 
required of him. 

If, then, the past is gone, and if the 
future may never come to us in life, it 
behooves us to improve the present. 
God, in his mercy, offers salvation now. 
Now is the accepted time! now is the 
day of salvation! What is it that is 
offered? Salvation. Thou canst not 
do without salvation; without it thou 
art lost and lost forever! Seize thou, 
O seize the angel as she passes, nor 
suffer her to go until she bless thee! 
The present time, how important! It 
includes the vast concerns of the eter- 
nal state. Destroy it not; there is a 
blessing in it. “Throw years away! 
throw empires, and be blameless!” The 
present seize— 


ts oy . “OQ what heaps of slain 
Cry out for vengeance on us! Time destroyed, 
Ts suicide, where more than blood is spilt; 
Time flies—death rages—knells call—heaven 

invites— 

Hell threatens—all exerts; in effort all; 
More than creation Jabors!—labors more! 
Man sleeps, and man alone; and man for whom 
All else is in alarm; man the sole cause 
Of this surrounding storm; and yet he sleeps, 
As the storm rocked to rest.” 


Now is the accepted time! God will 
accept thee now; he nowhere promises 
to accept thee to-morrow. Think, O 
think of thy soul and its value; think 
of Jehovah and his love; think of Christ 
and his precious blood; think of heaven 


and its eternal blessedness; of hell and 
its terrible torments! Upon thy pres- 
ent conduct rests thy eternal destiny. 
What art thou sowing? What art thou 
working? What art thou treasuring 
up? Let conscience answer. Think of 
the past and all its guilt—of the future 
and its great uncertainty—of the pres- 
ent as thine. To-morrow may be too 
late. Now is the day of salvation; now 
thou mayest wash away thy sins, call- 
ing upon the name of the Lord, inspire 
a new life, rejoice in glorious hope, en- 
roll your name among the children of 
God, and become a glorious citizen of 
immortality in heaven. 

Improve the present. See! look on that 
beach; there isa boat high and dry, with 
aman init; heis asleep. The ship to 
which he belongs is in the offing; she 
will sail the next tide. The tide rises, 
the man sleeps on; the tide ebbs, he 
awakes; the water is gone, the ship is 
gone, and he is left to perish on a de- 
solate island. There is a tide in man’s 
spiritual affairs, which, when taken at 
therise, leads on to heaven; omitted, he 
may be left to perish. My spirit, saith 
the Lord, shall not always strive with 
man. 

Now is the accepted time. Behold that 
railroad car; it has just started. Look 
again; there is a person with his hands 
upraised, exclaiming, “Alas, too late!” 
He is left behind; his friends are all on 
board, and he is not with them. Great 
is his grief. Manis astranger here. God 
sends the chariot of his love to bear him 
home. Again and again it comes; it is 
here now. O sinner, step on board: 
The Savior is there; he invites thee to 
leave thy sins and sinful companions, and 
geton boardof the heavenly car—thecar 
of mercy. It is ready to start; all things 
are now ready; some of thy friends are ° 
there. Hesitate not, delay not, or, like 
the passenger, thou mayest find thyself, 
in a more mournful sense, “too late,” 
and “a moment you may wish when 
worlds want wealth to buy.” 
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PSALM 1 PETER, 
CXXXIXx: Chap. i: 
verses Weaibe verse ere 
PSALM PSALM 
xevil: Gr 
verse 2. verse 2. 
ROMANS, 2 PETER, 
Chap. xi: Chap. iii: 
verse 33. verse 8. 
EPHESIANS, DEUTERON’Y, 
Chap. v: Chap. xxxiii: 
verse 16. verse 27, 


PROVIDENCE, TIME, ETERNITY. 


For of him, and through him, and to him are all things. Rom. 
XI: 36. Time is short. 1 Cor. vir: 29. Which is, and which 


was, and which is to come. Rev. 1: 8. 


Upon a narrow isle, ’mid waters vast, The waves dash on—another pondering stands, 
By stress of tide the voyagers are cast; And sees destruction come with folded hands. 
Beneath around, a dark and boundless sea; Not so the third—he turns his longing eyes, 
Above, thick clouds wrap all in mystery. And views a chain descending from the skies; 
The Ocean wears the shore on every side, The Providential chain with links of love, 

As Time decreases ‘neath the Eternal tide. Watched by an eye that never sleeps above; 

Yet one—deluded man! strives much to reach He grasps the chain—from all his fears it saves, 
The shells and pebbles on the crumbling beach; | While his companions perish ’neath the waves. 


In the engraving is seen a represen-| event throughout all time and space. 
tation of the All-seeing Eye. It is| Though to human vision there may be 
placed above every thing else, to show | clouds and darkness about the throne 
that the eye of God’s providence watches | of the Eternal, yet to his all-seeing eye 
over all creation, taking notice of every | darkness is as noonday. All things are 
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before him, and nothing is too minute 
for his inspection. Hc sees the rise and 
fall of empires, and with equal atten- 
tion sees the sparrow fall to the ground, 
for, in a certain sense, nothing is great 
or small before him. Throughout all 
time and space the eye of Providence 
penetrates; yea, more, itreaches further ; 
eternity itself, to the human mind dark, 
fathomless, boundless, endless, is pene- 
trated and comprehended. 

A chain is seen descending from above, 
of which we can neither see the begin- 
ning or the ending; but, as far as we 
can discover, is but a small part of a 
mighty whole. It is true a man may 
see a few of the links of the chain be- 
fore him, their connection with each 
other, but how far they may extend 
above or below his vision he has no 
knowledge. This shows us that the 
great chain of God’s providential dis- 
pensations in the universe is but par- 
tially seen or comprehended. It is true, 
while on these mortal shores, we may 
see a few of the connecting links of this 
chain, but to what heights it reaches 
or to what depths it penetrates we have 
no adequate conception. 

“In what manner, indeed,” says a 
celebrated writer, ‘providence inter- 
poses in human affairs, by what means 
it influences the thoughts and counsels 
of men, and, notwithstanding the in- 
fluence it exerts, leaves to them the 
freedom of choice, are subjects of a 
dark and mysterious nature, and which 
have given occasion to many an intri- 
cate controversy. Let us remember 
that the manner in which God influ- 
ences the motion of all the heavenly 
bodies, the nature of that secret power 
by which he is ever directing the sun 
and the moon, the planets, stars, and 
comets in their course through the 
heavens, while they appear to move 
themselves in a free course, are matters 
no less inexplicable to us than the man- 
ner in which he influences the counsels 
of men. But though the mode of divine 
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operation remains unknown, the tact 
of an overruling influence is equally 
certain in the moral as it is in the 
natural world. 

“In cases where the fact is clearly 
authenticated, we are not at liberty to 
call its truth in question merely because 
we understand not the manner in which 
it is brought about. Nothing can be 
more clear, from the testimony of Scrip- 
ture, than that God takes part in all 
that happens among mankind, direct- 
ing and overruling the whole course of 
events, so as to make every one of them 
answer the designs of his wise and 
righteous government. 

“We can not, indeed, conceive God 
acting as the governor of the world at 
all, unless his government were to ex- 
tend to all the events that can happen. 
It is upon the supposition of a particu- 
lar providence that our worship and 
prayers to him are founded. All his 
perfections would be utterly insignifi- 
cant to us, if they were not exercised, 
on every occasion, according as the cir- 
cumstances of his creatures required. 
The Almighty would then be no more 
than an unconcerned spectator of the 
behavior of his subjects, regarding the 
obedient and rebellious with an equal 
eye.” 

In the lower part of the engraving 
is seen a little spot of earth in the vast 
ocean by which it is surrounded, on 
which are three persons. This small 
place may represent Time, which has 
arisen out of the eternity of the past. 
Though now visible, it is destined soon 
to sink into oblivion in the midst of the 
mighty waters. One of the figures on 
this little spot of time is seen very busy 
in collecting the little pebbles or par- 
ticles of shining dust around him. How’ 
foolish this, when he must know that 
the rolling tide will soon overflow all 
aroundhim. Equally foolish is he who, 
in this transitory life, instead of look- 
ing upward and using the means Prov- 
idence has placed within his reach for 
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his escape from overflowing destruction, 
spends his precious moments in collect- 
ing the little baubles and toys of earth. 
On the left is seen one who appears 
to be gravely philosophizing upon the 
scene he beholds around him. He re- 
alizes that he is standing on a speck of 
earth, in the midst of a mighty ocean, 
of which he can neither see the bottom 
or the shore. He looks backward, all 
is darlx to his vision; he looks around 
hina, all is mysterious and incompre- 
hensible; forward, all, all is thick dark- 
ness. He is sensible that the tide of 
death will soon overflow him and all 
with whom he is connected; but will 
eternal oblivion and forgetfulness be 
his portion? Perhaps he thinks so; but 
at times the immortal spirit will stir 
within him and “startle back” at the 
thought of annihilation. Ah, poor fool! 
he turns his back and will not look at 
the bright chain of God’s providence, 
which so manifestly appears. Perhaps 
he may try to persuade himself that the 
chain hangs there by chance. He has 
been told that earth and heaven are 
connected by it. He professes to see 
no necessary connection; he can not see 
its beginning, how it is supported on 
high. He has heard that by it man can 
be elevated to a heavenly life. This 
may appear foolishness to him. Per- 
haps he may think that if man were 
destined to live hereafter, he would not 
have been placed on these mortal shores ; 
or if immortal, it will be in some other 
mode than that pointed out in the Bible. 
He is wisein his own conceit. He turns 
himself from God’s method of salvation, 
refuses to look upward, continues to 
reason ‘in endless mazes lost,” will not 
lay hold of the only hope set before 
him; he “wonders and perishes” in 
the overflowing of the mighty waters. 
One of the persons on the little island 
is seen with his eyes turned upward; 
his hands are uplifted in thankfulness 
and adoration. He beholds the bright 
chain of God’s providential mercy ; he 


lays hold of the only hope set before 
him. It is true he can see but a few 
of the connecting links of the golden 
chain above, but he fully believes that 
it is connected with, and sustained by, 
an Almighty Power above. He has oc- 
casional glimpses of the All-seeing Eye; 
he feels that he is under its supervisiox 
He feels himself encircled, upheld, and 
sustained by infinite power and love, 
and rejoices that all things are under 
the control of a kind Providence. 


It is true, the Christian may see clouds ana 
darkness above, around, and below him. He 
may not know why sin, and consequently mis: 
ery, is suffered to exist in the universe of God. 
He may not know why he is placed here in 
the circumstances by which he is surrounded. 
He weeps often; it may be to see how sin has 
laid waste the works of God, how the wicked 
often triumph and the good are crushed into 
the dust. He may not know the beginning or 
origin of God’s providential dealings, how far 
they reach into this or other worlds. But not- 
withstanding the Christian may not be able to 
fathom these and many other subjects, yet he 
confides in the Almighty power above. He 
lays hold of salvation; he is elevated to the 
regions of eternal light and glory, while his 
unbelieving companions perish amid the dark 
rolling waters of the ocean. 

The ocean has sometimes been considered as 
an emblem of eternity, on account of its vast 
extent, its fathomless depths, and its appearance 
to human vision, oftentimes, as withouta bottom, 
or shore. ‘ Eternity,” says one, “ with respect 
to God, is a duration without beginning or end, 
With regard to created beings, it is a duration 
that has a beginning, but will never have an 
end. Itisaduration that excludes all number 
and computation ; days, months, and years, yea, 
and ages, are lost in it like drops in the ocean. 
Millions of millions of years, as many years as 
there are sands on the sea-shore or particles of 
dust in the globe of the earth, and these multr 
plied to the highest reach of number, all these 
are nothing to eternity. They do not bear the 
imaginable proportion to it, for these will come 
to an end as certainly asa day; but eternity 
will never, never, never come toanend! It is 
a time without an end! it is an ocean without 
ashore! Alas, what shall I say of it! it isan 
infinite, unknown something, that neither hu- 
man thought can grasp nor human language 
describe !”” J. W. B. 
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DANIEL, REVELATION, 
Chap. vii: Chap. xx: 
verse 27. verse 4. 
ISAIAH, ISAIAH, 
Chap xxxv: Chap. ii: 
verse 10. verse 2. 
2 PETER, DANIEL, 
Chap. iii: Chap. ii 
verse 13. verse 44. 
ISAIAH, REVELATION, 
Chap. xi: Chap. xi: 
verse 9. verse 15. 


THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Rev. x1x: 6. 


*T'1s come! ’tis come! The long-expected day, And lowly bending, lifts her hands to God. 


When sin no longer o’er the earth bears sway; No more she wages wars for white man’s gold—. 
But Truth, triumphart, sheds its mellow light, No more she mourns her children bought and sold 
And all below is clear, and pure, and bright. See, too, America, with pipe of peace! 

See Christianity! the gift of Grace! Comes now to sue for love and heavenly grace; 
Receives in form the homage of our race; The tomahawk, and bow, and cruel knife, 
Europa fair, her princely tribute brings, To exchange for records of eternal life: 

A grateful offering to the King of kings; |’Tis come! ’tis come! the long-expected day! 
Asia rejects the Shasters and the Sword, Lo! God has triumphed, Truth divine bears sway; 
Throws by the Koran and receives the Word; Loud alleluias heavenly angels sing, 


Lo! Afric breaks her chains of crime and blood, | For earth, renewed with joy, receives her king, 


The engraving represents Christian- | grace, dignity, majesty, empire, triumph, 
ity receiving the homage of the world.|and matchless love. Behold! Europe 
In her right hand she holds the crown | brings her crown—emblem of power= 
of immortality; in her left, the Word | and lays it meekly at the feet of Chris- 
of God. Her iooks and bearing bespeak | tianity. Asia, represented by a follower 
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of Mahomet, laying aside the cimeter 
and the Koran, receives with “humble 
adoration, instead thereof, the revela- 
tions of God’s Word. Africa is repre- 
sented by a figure in a kneeling pos- 
ture ; she has broken off her chains, and 
is lifting her hands to heaven. America 
is represented by an Indian; he holds 
in his hand the calumet, or pipe of 
peace; he has laid aside the murderous 
tomahawk, the bow that sprang the ar- 
row of death, and the scalping-knife. 
He buries the hatchet forever, and offers 
the emblem of peace. 

The above is a representation of the 
final triumph of Christianity over the 
world, a day long expected by the faith- 
ful, even from the time of the first prom- 
ise, “He shall bruise thy head.” That 
this earth, this blood-stained earth, 
should become the scene of triumph, 
has ever been the hope of the right- 
eous; that here, where was the first 
defeat, renewed conflict, and continued 
struggle, here would be, and ought to 
be, the arena of victory. Exulting in 
this hope, the prophet touched the 
sacred harp of prophesy, and sang of 
“the sufferings of Christ, and of the 
glory that should follow,” when he 
would see of the travail of his soul and 
be satisfied. In this hope Israel’s king 
prayed, “that thy way may be known 
upon the earth, and thy saving health 
among all nations.” Inspired by this 
hope, martyrs have kissed the stake, 
embraced the flames, and gone triumph- 
antly home to God; yea, the general 
assembly of the Church of the first- 
born—the whole body of the faithful 
upon earth—in this hope rejoicing, 
have sent up their prayers continually, 
which, like intercessory angels, sur- 
rounding the throne of the Hternal, 
have prayed, O “let thy kingdom 
come.” 

And now it has come. Surope is the 
Lord’s; she consecrates to God her do- 
minion; her kings and queens are sub- 
ject to Messiah, and labor to promote 

4 


the best interests of their people. Her 
people are all righteous; her philoso- 
phers having proved all things, hold 
fast now that which is good; her rich 
men deposit their wealth in the bank 
of heaven; her statesmen, studying the 
politics of both worlds, regard also the 
interests of both; the poor are raised 
to competency, to knowledge and to 
virtue, and consequent happiness. Her 
arts and sciences are consecrated to 
God; her ships of war now sail in the 
service of the prince of peace; ships of 
commerce are floating Bethels. The 
songs of Jesus have succeeded to the 
songs of Satan, and blasphemies are 
turned to praise. 

“The abundance of the sea is con- 
verted to God;” railroads, steamboats, 
and telegraphs are all employed in pro- 
moting God’s glory, and in benefiting, 
mankind. The Anglo-American race 
and others partake of this triumph; 
they have labored for it; they rejoice 
in it, and say, Lo! this is our God! we 
have waited for him, we will rejoice in 
his salvation. 

Asia, too, is the Lord’s; here, where 
the conflict first began with sin and 
death, here the victory is gained. The 
lion of the tribe of Judah has prevailed; 
the inhabitants, so long enslaved by 
despotic creeds, now exercise faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ; so long op- 
pressed by systems of superstition and 
blood, now rejoice under the mild yoke 
of the Savior; the Koran and Shasters 
are exchanged for the Bible, Juggernaut 
for Calvary, Kalee for Jesus, Mahomet 
for God. Here now is seen “China 
without its wall of selfishness, India 
without its castes, and earth without 
its curse.” The people are elevated. 
the nations are united, Jehovah is their 
King. 

Africa throws off her load, and breaks 
her chains and comes to Jesus; so long 
crushed and degraded, she has at length 
arisen; she takes her place again with 
the nations of the earth, with the re- 
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deemed. 
slavery are now no more. Her warfare 
is past, her mourning is o’er, her long 
captivity is at an end. Jehovah has 
triumphed, his children are free. 


»? No more Coomassie offers human blood, 
But takes for sacrifice the Lamb of God, 
And on Siberia’s long-contested ground, 
A living army of the cross is found. 
The gospel tree, so ample and so pure, 


Bears precious fruit; its leaves the nation’s 


cure: 
Its healing influence to Loango spreads; 
Angola feels it, and health’s blossoms sheds, 
And where Cimbebas no fresh water brings, 
Life’s fountains bubble in a thousand springs. 
Korana’s shepherds now Christ's flock become, 
And Besheman’s Kraals are changed to home, 
sweet home. 

Good Hope has added Faith and humble Love; 
The Cross has triumphed! praise to God above.” 


America, the whole of the western 
world, rejoices in the light of the glori- 
ous Sun of Righteousness; the islands 
of the sea wait for Jehovah’s law; the 
Indian tribes obey his word, and hail 
him their Almighty Lord. The tom- 
ahawk and scalping-knife, and other 
weapons of war and blood, are ex- 
changed for the olive-branch; for the 
war-whoop is now heard the sound of 
the “church-going bell,” greeting the 
Sabbath morning; the disciple of the 
Pope has become the disciple of Jesus, 
and, laying aside all superstition, he 
worships the Lord his God, and him 
only does he serve. The dispersed of 
the seed of Abraham, the “scattered 
and peeled” among the nations, have 
looked upon him “ they pierced.” The 
winds of heaven have blown upon the 
valley of dry bones; they have revived; 
they have come forth out of their graves, 
and, seizing every one the banner of his 
tribe, have hastened to join the army 
of Messiah. 

Hail! happy day! Jesus the Con- 
queror reigns; the song of triumph re- 
sounds; island answers to island, con- 


Ignorance, superstition, and] tinent to continent, world to world. 


Earth with all its voices, heaven with 
all its harps, resound, “The kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his anointed, and 
he shall reign forever and ever. Alle- 
luia! alleluia! the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent reigneth;” “he that sat upon the 
throne said, Behold, I make all things 
new!” 

Even now the Spirit is moving on 
the face of the human chaos; fiat after 
fiat goes forth, and what light breaks 
in on the darkness of ages! what mighty 
masses of humanity are uplifting them. 
selves in solemn majesty, like primitive 
mountains rising from the deep! What. 
more than verdant beauty clothes the 
moral landscape! How gloriously dawns 
the Sabbath of the world! Where is 
now the midnight gloom of darkness 
and idolatry, the desolation and misery 
attendant on sin? We look and listen, 
but no reign of darkness, no habitatior 
of cruelty, no sound of anguish re- 
mains. The will of God is done on 
earth, as it is done in heaven; the na- 
tions own no other law, and hence their 
aspect is that of a happy family. The 
Church aims at no other end, and hence 
all her members are invested with the 
garments of salvation, and with the 
robes of praise. The world is bathed 
in the light of peace, and purity, and 
love. 

Inanimate nature itself partakes of 
the general joy. To the eye of the re- 
newed man it exhibits a beauty un- 
known before, and to his ear it brings 
lessons of surpassing wisdom. The trees 
wave with gladness, and the floods clap 
their hands; the light of the moon is 
as the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun is sevenfold. Over the scene 
the morning stars sing together and the 
sons of God shout for joy, while the di- 
vine Creator himself complacently be- 
holds it and proclaims it Goon. 


PART IIL 


“L have used similitudes.’—Hosga, xu: 10. 


CHRISTIAN SIMILITUDES, 


CHRISTIAN SIMILITUDES. 


PSALM JAMES, 
XC: Chap. iv: 
verse 10. verse 1. 
PSALM JOB; 
XXXIX: Chap. iv: 
verse 5. verse 20. 
JOB, PSALM 
Chap. v: XXXVii: 
verse 7. verse 2. 
JOB, PSALM 
Chap. xxx: xliv: 
verse 23. verse 10. 


A VISION, OR PICTURE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


His days are determined, the number of his months are with thee, 
thou hast appointed his bounds that he can not pass. Job xv: 5. 
For what is your life? it is even a vapor, that appeareth for a 


little time, and then vanisheth away. James Iv: 14. Vanity 
and vecation of spirit. Kecl. 1: 14. 
[ Varied from the vision of Mirza, by Addison.] 

BEHOLD the multitude upon their march, Bubbles, of rainbow tints, float into view; 
Across the bridge upheld by many an arch; Their ranks grow thin while they the mists pur 
All ranks, all ages, all degrees we find, Bold adamantine rocks rise high around, [sue; 
All ills, all joys, attendant on mankind: Along whose base a narrow path is found: 
Onward they press, but see, where’er they go, Fair mansions shine afar on smiling plains, 
What numbers fall into the depths below. Happy is he who entrance there obtains, 
Here battle hurls its thousands from the brink, | And dark his doom, of sadness and of woe, 
And numbers more in hidden pitfalls sink: Who finds no passage from those realms below. 
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On a certain day, devoted to religious 
purposes, I retired to an elevated situa- 
tion, in a mountainous district, for medi- 
tation and prayer. While there, I fell 
into a profound contemplation on the 
vanity of human life; and, passing from 
one thought to another, surely, said I, 
man’s existence here seems but a myste- 
rious shadow, and his life a troublous 
dream. While musing on this subject, I 
fell into a dream, or vision. Methought 
an angelic being stood before me, with a 
look of compassion and affability, and 
bade me follow him. 

This heavenly being then led me to 
the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placing me on the top of it, cast thy eyes 
eastward, said he, and tell me what thou 
seest. I see, said I,a deep valley, and a 
great tide of water flowing through it. 
The valley that thou seest, said he, is 
this lower world, called by some the vale 
of misery, and the tide of water which 
thou seest is part of the great tide of 
eternity. 

What is the reason, said I, that the 
tide I see rises out of a thick mist, at 
one end, and again loses itself in a thick 
mist at the other? What thou seest, said 
he, is that portion of eternity called time, 
measured out by the sun, and reaching 

~ from the beginning of the world to its 
consummation. Examine now, said he, 
this sea which is bounded at both ends, 
and tell me what thou discoverest in it. 
I see a bridge, said I, standing in the 
midst of the tide. The bridge thou 
seest, said he, is human life; consider it 
attentively. 

Upon a more leisurely survey, I found 
that it consisted of threescore and ten 
entire arches, with several broken arches, 
which, added to those that were entire, 
made up the number of about an hun- 
dred. As I was counting the arches, my 
conductor told me that this bridge con- 
sisted, at the first, of one thousand 
arches, but that a great flood swept 
away the rest, and left the bridge in 
the ruinous condition I now beheld it; 


but teil me further, said he, what thou 
discoverest on sit. I see multitudes of 
people passing over it, said I, and a black 
cloud hanging on the end of it. 

As I looked more attentively, I saw 
several passengers dropping through the 
bridge into the great tide flowing under- 
neath it; and, upon further examination, 
perceived that there were innumerable 
trap-doors that lay ‘concealed in the 
bridge, which the passengers no sooner 
trod upon than they. fell through them 
into the tide, and instantly disappeared. 
These pitfalls were set very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of 
human beings no sooner broke through 
the cloud but many of them fell into 
them. They grew thinner toward the 
middle, but multiplied and lay closer to- 
gether toward the arches that were 
entire. 

There were indeed some persons, but 
their number was very small, that con- 
tinued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after 
another, being quite tired and spent after 
so long a walk. I observed, also, that 
several persons, about the middle of the. 
bridge, had become so weary of their 
journey that they refused to traverse the 
bridge any longer, but threw themselves 
over its side into the dark waters below. 

I passed some time in the contempla- 
tion of the wonderful scene before me, 
and the great variety of objects which 
it presented. My heart was quite moved 
and filled with melancholy, to see sev- 
eral dropping unexpectedly in the midst 
of mirth and jollity, and catching at 
every thing that stood by to save them- 
selves. Multitudes were very busy in 
catching at bubbles which glittered in 
their eyes, and danced before them ; but 
often when they thought themselves in 
reach of them, their footing gave way, 
and they sunk into the depths below. 
Some were looking up toward the heavens 
in a thoughtful posture, and in the midst 
of a speculation, stumbled and fell out 
of sight. 


About the middle of the bridge I observed 
bodies of armed men running to and fro, and 
thrusting Jarge numbers of their fellows on 
the trap-doors and pitfalls, which did not seem 
to lie in their way, and which they might have 
escaped, had they not been thus forced upon 
them. I observed, also, that he who was the 
most expert, and who succeeded in casting the 
largest number into the tide below, was held 
in the greatest estimation by his fellows, and 
his name was proclaimed from one end of the 
bridge to the other. 

While viewing these melancholy scenes, I 
perceived flights of birds hovering about the 
bridge, and settling upon it from time to time; 
some of these were of beautiful plumage, but 
most of them were of the unclean kind, such 
as vultures, ravens, cormorants, etc. Not com- 
prehending this, I looked up to my conductor 
for information. These, said he, are malice, 
envy, avarice, superstition, despair, love, with 
the like passions and cares that infest human 
life, 

I here fetched a deep sigh. Alas, said I, 
man was made in vain! how he is given away 
to misery and mortality! tortured in life, and 
swallowed up in death! My heavenly con- 
ductor being moved with compassion toward 
me, bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. 
Look no more, said he, on man in the first 
stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
eternity; but cast thy eye into that thick mist 
into which the tide bears the several genera- 
tions of mortals that fall into it. 

I directed my sight as I was ordered, some- 
what upward, and (whether or no the good 
conductor strengthened it with any supernatu- 
ral force, or dissipated part of the mist that 
was before too thick for the eye to penetrate) 
I saw the valley opened at one end, and spread- 
ing forth into an immense ocean, that had a 
high rock of adamant running through the 
midst of it, and dividing it into two equal 
parts. Clouds and pitch Ravintead appeared on 
the left of the adamantine wall, while on the 
right, amid the bright waters, were discovered 
innumerable islands, having beautiful mansions, 
delicious fruits, and flowers of every hue. I 
perceived that all the wicked, when they fell 
from the bridge, passed into the abode of dark- 
ness, while the righteous were conducted to 
regions of light and glory. 

could see persons dressed in glorious habits, 
with crowns and garlands upon their heads, 
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passing among the trees, lying down by the 
side of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers. 
I also heard the voice of harpers, “harping 
upon their harps.” Ever and anon IJ heard 
heavenly music from myriad voices round, 
rising like the voice of many waters, soft, 
solemn, and sweet. The light of the glory of 
the Eternal beamed into every habitation and 
into every heart. The joy of every one was 
full, for God himself dwelt among them, and 
all sorrow and sighing had forever fled away. 

My soul was filled with gladness at the dis- 
covery of such a delightful and heavenly scene, 
and I wished myself in that blessed region. I 
wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might 
fly away to those happy mansions, but my 
conductor told me there was no passage to 
them, except through the gates of death, that 
I saw every moment upon the bridge. 

The islands, said he, that lie so fresh and 
green before thee, studding every-where the 
vast expanse of bright waters, are more than 
thou canst number. The mansions that thou 
seest are imperishable, they endure forever; 
the trees and bowers, clad in living green, decay 
not; the bright and beautiful flowers wither 
not, but bloom in an eternal spring. 

These heavenly places are prepared for the 
abode of the good of all ages and nations, 
after death; each of the numberless islands 
and mansions are adapted precisely to the 
wants and capacity of those who inhabit them. 
There are degrees in human virtue; some ex- 
cel others, and will be rewarded accordingly. 
All the righteous will be happy, but there are 
different degrees, as there will be in the punish- 
ment of the wicked. As one star differeth 
from another in glory, so will it be hereafter 
with the souls of the righteous. 

Are not the rewards of the righteous worth 
contending for? said my conductor. Is death 
to be feared, that conveys thee to so happy an 
existence? I gazed with inexpressible pleasure 
on these happy islands. Beholding some new 
manifestation of the divine presence and glory, 
I sank overpowered with ecstasy. Recovering, 
my conductor had left me; the vision had de- 
parted. I was alone, and instead of the vast 
flowing tide, the arched bridge, the multitude 

assing over it, and the happy islands, I was. 
in the midst of a familiar grove; and instead 
of heavenly and ravishing music, I heard, in 
the distance, the “church-going bell” calling 
the villagers to their evening worshin 
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Srx here, the heart of sinful man! it swarms 
With unclean beasts, the vices’ various forms; 
The flaunting Peacock, well his pride portrays, 
And Folly by the Ape’s unmeaning ways: 
Deceit, the Serpent’s wily arts disclose, 

And Murder’s form, the foul Hyena shows. 
M-will and anger in the Tiger live, 

And fierce Revenge, that knows not to forgive ; 
Fraud aptly shows the weeping Crocodile, 


The engraving is an emblematic rep- 
resentation of the heart of man in the 
sight of God while in his unregenerate 
state. It is filled with living and hate- 
ful creatures, who make it their abode, 
and are represented as breaking out from 
its surface on every side. From the 


% 


Prot Cae, 
ERATE HEART. 


Which draws its victim by its piteous wile: 

The servile Toad, the type of Covetousness, 

The Goat, the emblem of Licentiousness; [show, 
The groveling Swine, the gluttonous man must 
Who sinks his nature, meanest brute below; 
Blindness of mind, the darkness of the soul, 

We find depicted in the groping Mole; 

All these, the emblems of the soul are seen, 

A cage of beasts and reptiles, base, unclean. 


number, variety, and character of the 
beasts, reptiles, etc., exhibited, it may 
be said to be like fallen Babylon, “the 
habitation of devils, the hold of every 
foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean 
and hateful bird.” ; 
“Whatever infidels may say respecting 
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the innocence of mankind,” says a cele- 
brated divine, “he that made man, and 
that best knows waat he has made, gives 
a different account of him.” He informs 
us “that the heart of man,” of all man- 
kind, of every man born into the world, 
“is desperately wicked,’ and that it is 
“deceitful above all things ;” so that we 
may well ask, “Who can know it?” 

In the picture Pride and Folly are rep- 
resented by the Peacock and Ape, seen 
as rising from the unregenerate heart. 
Thus was it first in heaven itself, by 
‘“ Lucifer, son of the morning,” till then, 
undoubtedly, “one of the first, if not 
the first. archangel.” “Thou saidst, I 
will sit upon the side of the north—I 
will be like the Most High.” Here was 
pride—here was the true origin of evil. 
Tence came the inexhaustible flood of 
evils upon the lower world. When Satan, 
had once transfused his own self-will and 
pride into the parents of mankind, all 
manner of wickedness soon rushed in; 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness, 
shooting out into crimes of every kind, 
soon filled the earth with all manner of 
abominations. Folly may oftentimes 
have the semblance of wisdom, but it is 
in appearance only. So it is with the 
face of an ape, which has a resemblance 
to that of a human being, but upon a 
closer inspection he is found to be noth- 
ing but a beast. 

Deceit and Murder are among the first 
crimes which appear in the human heart. 
The Serpent, the form and emblem of the 
first deceiver of mankind, is considered 
as an emblem of deceit; and the Hyena, 
who, wild and savage in appearance, 
tears open graves and feasts upon the 
bodies of the dead, may represent the 
murderer. Deceit is universally preva- 
lent among mankind. The celebrated 
Jobn Wesley, in 1733, made the follow- 
ing entry in his memorandum book: “I 
ayn this day thirty years old; and till this 
day, I know not that I have met with one 
person of that age, except in my father’s 
house, who did not use guile, more or 


” 


less.” The devil is stated to be a mur- 
derer from the beginning,” “a lar,” and 
his children, or those over whom he has 
influence, have the spirit within. 

Anger and Jil-will, represented by a 
growling tiger, have been defined by an 
ancient philosopher, “a sense of injury 
received, with a desire of revenge.” 
This passion seems inherent in the hu- 
man heart, where is the human being 
who has not been guilty of its indul- 
gence? Revenge is the offspring of anger, 
and stops at nothing that is violent or 
wicked. The histories of all ages are 
full of the tragical outrages prompted by 
this diabolical feeling. See how it glows 
in the breast of the Indian savage. 
Neither time nor distance can assuage 
his thirst for revenge. He pursues his 
victim through forests, floods, and fields, 
by night and day, in cold and in heat, if 
so that he can imbrue his hands in the 
blood of his enemy. 

A certain Italian having disarmed his 
enemy, and got him completely into his 
power, told him there was no possible 
way for him to escape death but by re- 
nouncing and cursing Jesus Christ, the 
Savior of the world. The miserable and 
timorous wretch, to preserve his life, 
complied. With a demoniacal smile, the 
other exclaimed, “I will now have my 
full revenge—I will destroy thy soul and 
body at one blow!” and then struck him 
dead on the spot. 

Fraud, the vice so common among the 
wicked, has been often represented by the 
Crocodile, as this creature, it is said, in order 
to bring men or beasts within reach of its ra- 
pacious jaws, utters forth a piteous and dis 
tressful cry. Some say that it devours what 
ever it catches, all but the head, and then weeps 
because there is no more to satisfy its ravenous 
appetite. However this may be, “Crocodile’s 
tears” have becomea proverb. A covetous and 
earthly-minded disposition is sometimes repre- 
sented by the figure of the toad, who gets ite 
living close to the earth. 

Licentiousness and Gluttony. (represented by 
a Goat and Hog,) are termed beastly vices, as 
by them man is assimilated and degraded to 
the level of a beast. Guélt is represented by 
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the Bat, a creature partly partaking of the na- 
ture of the beast, and partly that of a bird 
It seeks obscurity, and generally moves or flies 
about during the shades of night, and appears 
to have a peculiar aversion to the light of the 
sun. Blindness, moral or spiritual, is repre- 
sented by the Mole. The eyes of this animal 
are extremely small, and perfectly, hid in its 
fur, and it is said by naturalists that it has the 
power of withdrawing or exerting them at 
pleasure. He that is spiritually blind, becomes 
so by his own choice, and, like the Mole, has 
the power to withdraw his eyesight from objects 
he does not like to contemplate. 

The wisest of heathens have borne testimony 
to the universal depravity of the human heart. 
It was indeed their common opinion that there 
was a time when men in general were virtuous 
and happy; this they called the golden age. 
This belief, which pervaded almost all nations, 
probably had its origin in the account given by 
inspiration of our first parents in the garden of 
Eden. But it was generally believed that this 
happy age had expired long ago, and men are 
now living in the midst of the cron age, at the 
commencement of which, the poet says: 


“Tmmediately broke in, 
With a full tide, all wickedness and sin, 
Shame, truth, fidelity, swift fled away, 
And cursed thirst of gold bore unresisted sway.’’ 


In the days of Noah, deceit, anger, and mur- 
der stalked abroad. The earth became a field 
of blood. Revenge, cruelty, ambition, with all 
sorts of injustice, every species of public and 
private wrongs, were universally diffused. 
Hatred, envy, malice, blood-thirstiness, and 
falsehood, rode triumphant, till the Creator, 
looking down from heaven upon an incorrigi- 
ble race, swept them from the face of the 
earth. But how little were the following gen- 
erations improved by the severe judgment! 
Those that lived after the flood do not appear 
to have been much, if any, better than those 
who lived before it. Wickedness, in all its 
forms, again soon overspread the earth, in 
every nation, city, and family. Hence, it is a 
melancholy truth, that (excepting where the 
Spirit of God has made a difference) all man- 
kind, now, as well as those four thousand 
years since, “have corrupted their ways be- 
fore the Lord; and every imagination of the 
thoughts of the human heart is evil, only evil, 
and that continually.’ From it springs every 
species of vice and wickedness: hence, sin 
against God, our pe pore, and ourselves. 
Against God-~—forgetfulness and contempt of 


God, of his name, his worship, his word, his 
ordinances; atheism on the one hand, and idol- 
atry on the other; love of the world, desires of 
the flesh, pride of life, covetousness, etc. The 
love of honor that cometh from men; the love 
of the creature more than the Creator. 

The unregenerate heart is such an inexhaus- 
tible source of ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness, deeply and strongly rooted in the soul, 
that nothing less than Almighty grace can re- 
move it. Hence arises a harvest of evils, 
among which is, 


“That foul monster, War, that we meet, [ation; 
Lays deep the work, the noblest work of the cre- 
Which wears in yain its Maker’s glorious image, 
Unprivileged from thee.” 


In the train of war are murder, violence, ana 
cruelty of every kind. And all these abomi- 
nations are not only found in heathen nations, 
but also in what are called Christian countries. 
How artfully does the unregenerate heart con- 
ceal from itself its desperate wickedness} 
Who knoweth his own heart ? Who can tell 
the depth of its enmity against God? Who 
knoweth how deeply it is sunk into the nature 
of Satan? From these considerations, may 
we not learn that “he who trusts his own 
heart is a fool!’’ How many, even in this 
life, by casting off the fear of God, and trust- 
ing their own hearts, have reduced themselves 
to miserable extremities. A striking example 
of this is presented in the life of George Vil- 
liers, created, by James I, Earl, Marquis, and 
afterward Duke of Buckingham, and invested 
with many high and lucrative offices. He is 
described as a gay, witty nobleman, with great 
vivacity, but a pretended atheist, without any 
principles of honor or integrity. Finally, dis- 
graced and sent to prison, he died in great want 
and obscurity, despised by all, an example of 
what a depraved and unregenerate heart some- 
times brings its possessor to even in this life. 
His situation is thus described by Mr. Pope: 


| “In the worst inn’s worst, with mat half hung, 


The floor of plaster, and the walls of dung; 
On once a flock bed, but repair’d with straw, 
The tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed. 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies: alas! how chang’d from him. 
That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim! 
No wit to fiatter left of all his store! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more! 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends, 
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1 PETER, MARK, 
Chap. iii: Chap. ix: 
verse 11. verse 50. 
PSALM ROMANS, 

cxix: Chap. viii: 

verse 165 verse 6. 

ISATAH, GALATIANS, 
Chap. xxxii: Chap. v: 

verse 17 verse 22. 
PROVERBS, mALACHI, 

Chap. iii: Chap. ii: 
verse 17. verses 5, 6. 


PEACE. 


Great peace have they that love thy law. 
Matt. v: 9. 


Blessed are the peace-makers. 
good will to men. Luke w: 14. 
Rom. xiv: 17. 


BrHoLp the seraph robed in spotless white, 

Peace, Heaven’s own daughter, in its radiance 
bright, 

Within her hand the Olive-branch she ears, 

And the meek lamb, her gentle nature shares. 

Above, on outspread pinions floats the dove, 

The snowy emblem of a father’s love, 

The shield she bears is love, she lives to bless, 

The law she bears, resting on righteousness. 


Ps. cxtx: 165.——~ 
On earth peace and 
Righteousness, peace, and joy 


Beyond, beside the Indian, gentle Penn, 

In friendly treaty meets his fellow-men, 

Takes from the red man’s hand the pipe of peace, 

And seeks to bid all hostile feelings cease. 

The soldier waves the flag of truce above, 

That tells of friendliness, and truth, and love. 

Hail heaven-born Peace! who came to shed 
below, 

The light of joy, to banish human woe. 


Clad in simple garments, white and 
clean, an emblem of purity unsullied, 
Peace, the daughter of Heaven, stands 
forth, holding the olive-branch in one 
hand, and the shield of Love in the 
other. She holds up the law, which 
rests on, or is firmly upheld by, the sure 
foundation of Righteousness. She wards 
off the attacks of her enemies by the 


shield of Love; a lamb, the emblem of 
innocence and harmlessness, is seen by 
her side. 

In the back-ground is seen William 
Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, in 
the act of making a treaty of perpetual 
peace with the Indians, one of whom, 
having the pipe of peace, is taking him 
by the hand; on the other side is the 
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figure of a warrior, holding up the white 
fiag of truce. Above them all is the 
figure of the dove, an emblem of the 
Holy Spirit, whose influence pervades 
the whole scene, 

In a religious sense, the word peace 
signifies every blessing that relates either 
to the soul or the body to time or to 
eternity. Peace-makers are those lovers 
of God and man, who utterly abhor all 
strife and debate, all variance and con- 
tention; and, accordingly, labor with all 
their might, either to prevent this fire of 
hell being kindled, or when it is kin- 
dled, from breaking out; or when it is 
broken out, to extinguish it. They en- 
deavor to calm the stormy spirits of men, 
to quiet their turbulent passions, to soften 


the minds of contending parties, and, if | 


possible, to reconcile them. It is the joy 
of their heart to promote, to confirm, to 
increase mutual good-will among men, 
especially Christian men, that they may 
“walk worthy of the vocatton where- 
with they are called; with all lowliness 
and meekness, with long-suffering, for- 
bearing one another in love; endeavor- 
ing to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” 
“But, in the full extent of the word,” 
- says a celebrated divine, ‘a peace-maker 
is one, as he has opportunity, doeth good 
unto all men; one that, being filled with 
the love of God, and of all mankind, 
can not confine the expressions of it to 
his own family, or friends, or acquaint- 
ances, or party, or to those of his own 
opinions—no, nor those of who are par- 
takers of like precious faith; but steps 
over all these narrow bounds, that ho 
may do good to every man, that he may 
some way or another manifest his love 
to his neighbors and strangers, friends 
and enemies. He does good, not of one 
particular kind, but good in general, in 
every possible way; employing herein 
all his talents of every kind, all his 
powers and faculties of body and soul, 
all his fortune, his interest, his reputa- 
tion: desiring only, that when his Lord 
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cometh, he may say, ‘Well done good 
and faithful servant !’” 

The treaty of William Penn with the 
Indians has acquired a wide celebrity. 
It was made in the spirit of love, good- 
wil), and kindness toward the Thdtane 
This treaty between the Quakers, or 
Friends, on the one part, and the Indians 
on the other, is one of the few which 
has been faithfully kept by both parties. 
“Tt was sanctioned by no formal oath,” 
says one, “and it is about the only one 
which was ever kept.” Such was the, 
spirit of kindness and peace manifested 
by Penn and his companions, that it is 
said that the Indians never killed or in- 
jured a Friend, knowing him to be such. 


Unarmed, except by Love, in danger’s hour, 
Penn moves midst savage men; his power they 
feel: 
All-conquering love! more mighty in thy power, 
Than thundering cannon, or the glittering steel. 


Like coals of fire, Love melts the stubborn will 
Of those who lurk as tigers for their prey, 

With savage hate, with murderous aim to kill, 
The warrior stops, looks up, and owns her sway. 


And he who’s girt around by Love, may stand 
Safe, as if circled by a wall of fire! 

Hate will not lift ’gainst him the murderous hand, 
And feelings hard are melted and expire! 


There is no true peace which can ever 
be incorporated with a worldly or an ir- 
religious life—no true peace which can 
accord with the ignorance or pride of 
infidelity. But great peace have they 
who live by the faith of the Son of God, 
and love God’s law. The peace of God 
rules and quicts their hearts amidst the 
evils of life, and with every change, they 
are passing from strength to strength, 
anticipating, by faith and confidence, the 
blessedness and the security of an eter- 
nal world. ln storms and tempests here 
below, there is a calmness in the breast 
of those who do the will of God. They 
are at peace with him by the blood of 
reconciliation ; at peace with themselves, 
by the answer of a good conscience, and 
the subjection of those desires which 
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war against the soul; at peace with all 
men by the spirit of charity ; and the 
whole creation is so at peace with them 
“that all things work together for their 
good.” No extremes can rob them of 
this “great peace.” Heavenly love sur- 
mounts every obstacle, and runs with 
delight “the way of God’s command- 
nents.” 

Says one, who is giving an account of 
the peace of God which many have felt ut 
the hour of their dissolution, “We can 
only say that it is an unspeakable calm- 
ness and serenity of spirit; a tranquil- 
lity in the blood of Christ, which keeps 
the souls of believers, in their latest hour, 
even as a garrison keeps a city; which 
keeps, not only their hearts, all their 
passions and affections, but also their 
minds, all the motions of their under- 
standing and imagination, and all the 
workings of their reason, in Christ Jesus.” 
* *K k *K * 

The Apostle, in writing to his Roman 
brethren, says, “If it be possible, as 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
allmen. Says a commentator, “To live 
in a state of peace with one’s neighbors, 
friends, and even family, is often very 
difficult. But the man who loves God 
must labor after this; for it is indispen- 
sably necessary, even for his own sake. 
A man can not have a misunderstand- 
ing with others without having his own 
peace materially disturbed. He must, 
to be happy, be at peace with all men, 
whether they will be so with him or not. 
The apostle knew that it would be diffi- 
cult to get into and maintain such a state, 


as his own words‘amply prove—and if 
it be possible, as much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably. Though it be but barely 
possible, labor after it. 

“The more quietly and peaceably we 
all get on, the better—the better for our- 
selves—the better for our neighbors. In 
nine cases out of ten, the wisest course 
is, if a man cheats you, to quit dealing 
with him; if he is abusive, quit his com- 
pany; if he slanders you, take care so to 
live that. nobody will believe him: no 
matter who he is, or how he misuses 
you, the wisest way is generally to let 
him alone; for there is nothing better 
than this cool, calm, quiet way of deal- 
ing with the wrongs we meet with.” 


PEACE AMONG NATIONS. 


‘Oh first of human blessings, and supreme! 
Fair Peace! how lovely, how delightful thou; 
By whose wide tie, the kindred sons of men, 
Like brothers, live in amity combined, 

And unsuspicious faith; while honest toil 
Gives every joy; and to those joys a right 
Which idle, barbarous rapine but usurps. 
Oh Peace! thou source and soul of social life! 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence, 
Science his views enlarges, art refines, 
And swelling commerce opens all her ports— 
Blest be the man that gives us thee! 
Who bids the trumpet hush its horrid clang 
Nor blow the giddy nations into rage: 
Who sheathes the murd’rous blade; the deadly 
un 
Into the well-piled armory returns, 
And every vigor from the work of death, 
To grateful industry converting, makes 
The country flourish, and the city smiles! 
# * * * 
Far as the breeze can bear the gifts of peace; 
Till all the happy nations eatch the song.” 
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GENKSIS, PROVERBS, 
Chap. xxiv: Chap. xvi: 
verse 27. verse 6. 
PSALM PSALM 
Sk: xiii: 
verses 4, 5. verse 11. 
PSALM \ MATTHEW, 
bexxy; \\ VF Chap. v: 
verse 11. verse 11. 
PROVERBS LAMENTA’NS, 
Chap. xil: Chap. ili: 
verse 19. verse 26. 
TIME BRINGS UP TRUTH. 
The Truth of the Lord endureth forever. Ps. oxvur: 2. There 


is nothing hid which shall not be manifested. 


Time brings up Truth at last, though buried long, 
Though Slander, Envy, Strife, her foes are strong. 
in her dark prison, bound, she may have lain, 
The light of day shall o’er her shine again. 
Despond not drooping heart in darkness bound, 
Whom cruel slander long had power to wound ; 


Mark wv: 22. 


| What though it seem the hour would ne‘er be 
{ past, 
| Time the avenger sets it right at last. 
| Wait thou for Time! oh stricken, slandered one, 
Though treachery wound, and friends thy path- 
way shun. 


Time is here represented as bringing 
Truth out of a cavern, in which she had 
long been confined by Slander, Envy, and 
Strife, her principal enemies, who are 
shrinking away from the scene. The 
following stanzas are from an ancient 
publication, underneath a cut by which 
our engraving was suggested : 
Three Furies fell, which turne the world to ruthe, 
Both Envy, Strife and Slander here appeare, 
In dungeon dark they long inclosed Truth, 
But Time at length did loose his daughter 
deare, 


And sets aloft the lady bright 
Who things long hid reveals and brings to 
light. 


Though strife make fire, though Envy eat her 
heart, 
The innocent though Slander rente and spoile, 
Yet time will come and take the Ladie’s part, 
And break her bands, and bring her foes to 
foile. 
Despaire not then, though Truth be hidden ofte, 
Because at length she shall be set alofte. 


Envy, who is in close alliance with her 
sisters Malice and Slander, is of hateful 
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origin and aspect. She furnishes poison 
and other ingredients and implements 
with which to destroy the reputation 
and life of those about her. Sho will, if 
possible, disfigure Truth, or so shut her 
up in some cavern or dungeon that she 
can not appear. With her foul paint- 
brush she will endeavor to cover her in 
such disagreeable colors as to render her 
an object of aversion. By disfiguring or 
suppressing Truth, Strife with her fiery 
torch is aroused, and when she stalks 
abroad “there is confusion and every 
evil work,” yet let no one despair, for 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The Eternal years of God are hers. 


Time the conqueror 1s coming forward, 
he will break every barrier and remove 
every obstruction, and bring his daughter 
forth to the light of day, when her ene- 
mies will shrink back abashed from her 
presence. Truth is 


“The good man’s boast, and Fraud’s eternal foe, 
The best of gifts Heaven can on man bestow; 
Where she is found, bright virtue still resides, 
And equal justice every action guides; 

In the pure heart and spotless mind she reigns, 

And with mild power her happy sway main- 
tains. 

The attribute of Gop himself confest, 

That stamps his image on the human breast.” 


“The first creature of God, in the 
works of the days, was the light of the 
sense; the last was the light of reason ; 
and his Sabbath work ever since is the 
illumination of his spirit. First he 
breathed light upon the face of matter 
or chaos; then he breathed light into the 
face of man, and still he breatheth and 
inspireth light into the face of his chosen. 
Lucretius, who beautified the sect that 
was otherwise inferior to the rest, saith 
yet excellently well, ‘It is a pleasure to 
stand upon the shore and see ships tossed 
upon the sea; a pleasure to stand in the 
window of a castle and see a battle, and 
the advantages thereof below; but no 
pleasure is comparable to the standing 
upon the vantage ground of Truth, (a 


hill not to be commanded, and where the 
air is always clear and serene,) and to see 
the errors and wanderings, and mists 
and tempests in the vale below;’ so al- 
ways this prospect be with pity, and 
not with swelling and pride. Certainly 
it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, 
and turn upon the poles of truth.” 
When Christianity was first intro- 
duced among men, it received violent 
opposition from almost every class. Its 
divine founder was arraigned before a 
human tribunal as a disturber of the 
public peace, and condemned and exe- 
cuted as a malefactor. The apostles and 
evangelists of his holy religion were 
treated as imposters, considered as the 
filth and off-scouring of the world, and 
most of them suffered a bloody death. 
But truth, like oil upon troubled waters, 
came uppermost at last. Paganism re- 
tired abashed and confounded; Christi- 
anity prevailed, and was established 
throughout the Roman Empire, extend- 
ing at last to the throne of the Cesars. 
Truth, on almost every subject, when 
first proposed or set forth, has generally 
met with decided opposition, and various 
attempts have been made to suppress or 
cover it up from observation. Galileo, 
the Italian philosopher, so celebrated for 
his astronomical discoveries, was born in 
Pisa, in Italy, in 1564. Having constructed 
a telescope, he made such discoveries in 
the science of astronomy, that it con- 
vinced him of the truth of the Coper- 
nican system. At that period a belief 
of this theory was considered as hereti- 
cal, and contrary to the word of God. 
Formal complaint having been made to 
the Inquisition, he was summoned before 
that body, at Rome, in 1615. He was ac- 
cused of maintaining that the earth 
moved around the sun, while the latter 
remained stationary. The- Inguisition 
decreed that Galileo should renounce 
these doctrines, and neither teach nor 
publish them, and if he refused acquies- 
cence, he should be imprisoned. They 
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also issued a decree declaring these new 
opinions contrary to the Bible, and pro- 
hibited the sale of every book in which 
they should be taught. 

In 1632, Galileo, in an indirect man- 
ner, caused his great work on astronom- 
ical subjects to be published at Florence. 
He was, in the 70th year of his age, 
again summoned before the Inquisition, 
who ordered that he should be impris- 
oned for three years, recite once in the 
week the seven penitential psalms, and 
that he should, in the most solemn man- 
ner, abjure the Copernican system, and 
bind himself by oath never to maintain 
or support it either in his conversation 
or writings. 

We have a remarkable instance of 
Time bringing up truth from confinement 
in the history of Oliver Cromwell, the 
Lord Protector of England, who, per- 
haps, was more slandered than any other 
dee who exercised sovereign power. 

or a long period he was denounced as 
an usurper and tyrant, a fanatic and 
hypocrite. . Even at the college where 
he was educated is a record which states 
that “He was a great imposter, a most 
abandoned villain, who having by horrid 
murder cut off King Charles I, of blessed 


memory, usurped the throne itself, and, under 
the name of Protector, for nearly five years 
plagued the three kingdoms with outrageous 
tyranny.” He died in 1658, and on the 
restoration of monarchy, his body was 
taken up and hung upon the gallows. 
After a lapse of two centuries of slander, 
the truth is beginning to appear. Dis- 
tinguished and able writers are now vin- 
dicating the-fame of perhaps the most 
invincible general, the most consummate 
statesman, the wisest, the most religious 
and virtuous ruler ever placed at the 
head of his countrymen. 

Many distinguished persons whose 
memory is now revered, were, during 
their lives, charged with crimes of which 
they were never guilty. Men who have 
boldly stood forth for the cause of God 
and humanity, have been accused of evil 
motives; have been a target at which 
the vile shot their arrows, assailed by 
keen abuse and malignant ridicule. 

Wait patiently, then, ye who are suf- 
fering from Slander, Envy, and Strife. 
Time will yet vindicate his daughter 
Truth; she will be brought from the 
thick darkness in which she has been so 
long confined, lovely in simplicity and 
majestic in power! 
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PROVERBS, 2 TIMOTHY, 
Chap. xiv: Chap. iv: 
verse 14. verse 7. 

1 SAMUEL, JOB, 


Chap. xii: 


Chap. xxix: 


verse 3. verses 13-17. 
DANIEL, 2 KINGS, 
Chap. vi: Chap. xx: 
verse 22. verse 3. 

1 THESSAL’NS, PSALM 

Chap. aie XXV1: 

verse 10, verse 1. 


THE MEMORY OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Great peace have they that love thy law. 


Ps. cxtx: 165——And 


the work of righteousness shall be peace; and the effect of righteous- 


ness, quietness, and assurance forever. 


Back to the past, the good man turns his eyes, 
And Memory’s pictures to his vision rise. 

The bright-eyed boy, who lifts his heart in prayer, 
Asking, in youth, a heavenly Father's care. 
Then to the house of God he turns his way, 
Shunning the path where thousands go astray. 
Then learning still of older lips the truth, 


The engraving is a representation of a 
true Christian or righteous man, review- 
ing some of the prominent transactions 
of his past life. These appear in a 
vision-like form in the back-ground. 
The first scene represents him in the 
norning of life, in the attitude of prayer, 


ASG ARRRVE ike 


Himself perhaps the guide of tender youth; 
Then later still with willing hand and heart, 
The gift of heaven to others he imparts, 
Clothing the needy orphan in distress, 

Biessing the widow and the fatherless. [bright, 
Oh! ’mid such scenes as these, the past grows 
Pictures of memory clothed in living light. 


being one of the first things taught him 
by a sainted mother, who, perhaps, has 
long since departed from these earthly 
scenes. He next appears going to the 
house of God, in company with others, 
to engage in the public worship of God, 
and to receive public instruction. Again 
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he is shown receiving instruction from 
those older than himself; or if he bea par- 
ent, he gives instruction to his children. 
Pointing upward, he directs them to re- 
member their Creator in the days of 
their youth. Later in life he appears 
relieving the fatherless and the widow, 
the hungry and naked, the sick and the 
distressed. 

Memory is that faculty of the mind by 
which we can recall past scenes or events, 
and the particular part which we took 
in them, and according to the spirit 
which we then manifested, we feel pres- 
ent pleasure or pain. Conscience is a 
power, implanted by God in the soul of 
man, for perceiving what is right or 
wrong in his heart or life, in his temper, 
thoughts, words, and actions. This fac- 
ulty is given even to the heathen, who 
have never had (outwardly) the law, but 
are a law unto themselves: who show 
the work of the law written in their 
heart, (by the finger of God,) their con- 
science also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or ex- 
cusing one another. 

‘The memory of St. Paul, as far as it 
regarded himself, after his conversion to 
Christianity, was a “memory of righteous- 
ness.” This gave him peace, joy, and 
present satisfaction, though in the midst 
of severe trials and afflictions. The 
Apostle, near the close of his eventful 
life, declares that he had “fought a good 
fight,” and that he had “kept the faith.” 
All of which we are bound to believe 
was strictly true; and whatever his fel- 
low-laborers might have done, or what- 
ever blame might have been attached to 
them, the Apostle of the Gentiles appears, 
after his conversion, to have performed 
every thing that was required of him as 
a Christian. 

He who, like Timothy, has been 
brought up from childhood to know and 
obey the Scriptures, has many things to 
reflect on with pleasure. By the power 
of memory he sees: how his infant mind 
was first opened to receive heavenly in- 
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struction from pious parents, or some 
other kind relatives; how he obeyed the 
command of God to seek him early, and 
how he experienced the divine promise 
of being found of him. He reflects with 
pleasure how early he was taught to love 
so good a Being, and from bow many 
childish sins and follies he was preserved 
by keeping his commandments. All 
these, and many more mercies experi- 
enced in youth, called up by memory, 
brings him present happiness. 

They who have, according to their 
ability, given good advice to those 
younger than themselves, and have en- 
deavored to lead them into the paths of 
virtue, will, in after life, when memory 
recalls these efforts, find much satisfae- 
tion. Possibly they may see that thus 
they have saved a human being from 
ruin. Many, perhaps, by their kind 
words and actions, have been sustained 
and encouraged in times of trial and dif- 
ficulty. As they have advanced to riper 
years, they have brought up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. . If faithful in these duties, the 
memory of it will be blessed. 

In an especial manner, he who has ad- 
ministered to wants of the poorand needy, 
the widow and fatherless, will, when 
memory recalls his acts, enjoy an eleva- 
ted pleasure; he has the divine promise, 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 

The righteous man visits the sick and 
distressed, and endeavors to relieve suf- 
fering wherever found; he does not stop 
to inquire of what nation, or religious 
creed is the sufferer. He does not even 
ask what crimes he has committed be- 
fore he will relieve him. But like his 
heavenly Father, who sends his rain on 
the just and on the unjust, he endeavors 
to do good unto all men. What a noble 
subject, too, for contemplation is he who 
has been the instrument of preserving hu- 
man life, and bringing comfort and peace 
into the habitations.of the wretched! 

When the Son of man shall come 
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in his glory, and before him shall be 
‘gathered all nations, then will he say to 
the righteous on his right hand, “Come 
ye blessed of my Father,” for when I 
was hungry, ye gave the meat; thirsty, 
ye gave me drink; a stranger, ye took 
me in; naked, ye clothed me; sick, ye 
visited me; in prison, and ye came unto 
me. Our Divine Master here acknowl- 
edges that whatever is done by the 
righteous unto the meanest of his follow- 
ers, he will regard it as done unto 
himself. 

The earnest Christian has that true 
peace and calm satisfaction of spirit 
which arises from the testimony of his 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but 
by the grace of God, he had his conver- 
sation in the world. He rejoices that 
God has given him the “mind that was 
in Christ” —simplicity, a single eye to 
him in the motions of his heart: to aim 
to be conformed to Christ in all things. 

His conscience bears witness, when 
memory recalls the past, that he has, in 
some good degree, “walked worthy of 
the vocation wherewith he is called;” 
that he has abstained from all appear- 
ance of evil, and, as far as he had the op- 
portunity, he has done good unto all men. 

The memory of righteousness brings 
joy to the soul even when in affliction. 
Whatever trials we may experience, the 
loss of health, poverty, the death or es- 
trangement of friends, the slander of 
others, the triumph of enemies, and even 
greater trials, yet, if we have the testi- 
mony of a good conscience, we can “ re- 
joice that our names are written in 
heaven.” 

Many of the righteous have never ex- 
perienced any joy to be compared with 
that which then filled their soul when 
the body was well-nigh worn out with 
pain or pining sickness. And_ never, 
surely, did human beings rejoice like 
those who were used “as the filth and 
offscouring of the world,’ who wandered 
to and fro, being in want of all things; 


in hunger, in cold, in. nakedness; who 
had trials, not only of “cruel mockings,” 
but “moreover of bonds and imourison- 
ments ;” yea, who, at last, “counted not 
their lives dear unto themselves, so that 
they might finish their course with joy.” 

T'o those who live somewhat out of 
the noise and bustle of the world, the 
joys and pains of memory bear with pe- 
culiar force upon the mind. If a person 
acted upon no higher principle than self- 
interest, it would be wisdom in him to 
live in such a manner as not to be har- 
rassed by the memory of the past. A 
modern poet thus describes the “ Pleas- 
ures of Memory:” 


“From thee, sweet Hope, her airy coloring draws, 
And fancy’s flights are subject to thy laws; 
From thee that bosom spring of rapture flows, 
Which only virtue, tranquil virtue knows. 

A little world of clear and cloudless day, 

Nor wrecked by storms, nor moldered by 
decay; 

A world, with memory’s ceaseless sunshine 
blest, 

The home of happiness, an honest breast. 


Hail Memory, hail! in thy exhaustless mine, 

From age to age unnumbered treasures shine! 

Thought, and her shadowy brood, thy call obey, 

And place and time are subject to thy sway! 

Thy pleasures most we feel when most alone; 

The only pleasures we can call her own. 

Lighter than air, Hope’s summer visions die, 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky. 

If but a beam of sober reason play, 

So Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away! 

But can the wiles of art, the grasp of power, 

Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour? 

These, when the trembling spirit wings her 
flight, 

Pour round her path a stream of living light; 

And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest, 

Where virtue triumphs, and her sons are blest ! ” 


Quick as their thoughts their joys come on, 
But fly not half so swift away ; 

Their souls are ever bright as noon, 
And calm as summer evenings be. 

The day glides swiftly o’er their heads, 
Made up of innocence and love; 

And soft and silent as the shades, 
Their mighty minutes move. 
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2 KINGS, PROVERBS, 
Chap. ix: Chap. xxviii: 
verse 31. verse 1. 
———— end 
ISAIAH, JOB, 
Chap. lvil: Chap. xx: 
verse 20. verses 5-20. 
PROVERBS, MATTHEW, 
Chap. x: Chap. xxvii: 
verse 24, verses 3, 4, 5. 
PSALM EZEKIEL, 
dis Chap. xxi: 
verse 3, verse 24. 


THE MEMORY OF WICKEDNESS. 


There is no peace saith my Grod to the wicked. Isa. uv: 21. 


Tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that doeth evil. 


Rom. 1: 9 


Darx is the scene which meets the troubled gaze 
Of the old man who squander'd life’s best days. 
He sees the pictures of the hours misspent, 

With disobedience, sin and folly blent. 

A mother’s warning voice he despised in youth; 
And trampled ‘neath his feet God's word of truth. 


The engraving annexed represents a 
wicked or unrighteous man who, unwill- 
ingly, has the remembrance of his crimes 
brought before his mind. He is evi- 
dently ill at ease, which shows itself by 
his trovbled countenance. Some of his 
waywe-d and unrighteous acts appear 


God’s house neglected, engaged in angry fights, 
Wasted his days, and made riotous his nights; 
Then later still, the suffering and the poor 
Turned with revilings from his door. 

Memories like these makes his old age drear, 
Alas! no hope beyond, his guilty soul to cheer 


vision-like in the back-ground. The first 
scene in order represents him turning 
his back on the instructions of his 
mother. Rather than learn bis duty, he 
casts the lessons of wisdom aside, and, ar 
it were, tramples them under his feet, and 
commences a truant life. The next scene 
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represents him engaged in quarreling 
with one of his companions, as the 
wicked heart is full of hatred and strife. 
He is again seen driving the poor and 
needy from his presence, although abun- 
dantly able to supply their wants. He 
is also shown using violence and cruelty 
toward his fellow-man, and perhaps, in 
addition to other crimes and misdemean- 
ors, has betrayed female innocence by 
his false promises, regardless of the 
misery which was to ensue. . 

Man was originally formed in the 
image of his Maker, that Being whose 
nature is love. Though now in a fallen 
and depraved state, some traces of his 
original constitution still remain. By 
the Divine Constitution misery follows 
the commission of sin and transgression. 
However depraved man may become, or 
to what extent he may cast off the fear 
of God, yet if he commits wrongs against 
his fellow-men, so he feels, to a greater 
or less extent, miserable and unhappy. 
He has violated the great law of love. 
He may disbelieve in the existence of 
any God to take notice of the affairs of 
men, either to reward or punish human 
action, yet he can not escape misery. 
He may attempt to drown his thoughts 
in various ways, but in vain, for memory, 
in spite of all his exertions to prevent it, 
will present his crimes in dismal array 
before him. 

Even among heathens who never had 
a written revelation, we find the same 
‘aw in existence as among enlightened 
nations. Every-where, among all nations 
and tribes, high and low, the learned 
and the ignorant, bond and free, the 
consciences of men approve of acts of 
beneficence and love, and detest those of 
oppression and wrong. Many accounts 
have reached us in history, where the 
wrong-doer has suffered misery and an- 

uish on account of his transgressions. 

Ithough amenable to no human tribu- 
nal, yet conscience, reminded by the 
memory of past wickedness, has lashed 
them for their crimes. 


The celebrated Col. Gardner, when a 
young man, led what is falsely called 
a “life of pleasure.” He appears to have 
cast off fear and restraint, and indulged 
himself in all the fashionable vices and 
follies of the times. Such then was his 
appearance of cheerfulness and buoyancy 
of spirit, that he received the appellation 
of “the Happy Rake.” After his re- 
markable conversion to the Christian 
faith, he stated to his friends, that often 
when those about him were ready to 
envy him for his apparent happiness, he 
was in the most wretched and unhappy 
state of mind. Such was the memory 
of his immoralities, he says, that on one 
particular occasion, when in the full tide 
of his career, a dog coming into the 
room where he was, he actually wished, 
and inwardly exclaimed “I wish that | 
was that dog.” 

“One of the most sensible men I evet 
knew (says one), but whose life as well 
as creed had been rather eccentric, re- 
turned me the following answer not 
many months before his death, when ] 
asked him whether his former irregulari- 
ties were not accompanied at the time 
and succeeded afterward by some sense 
of mental pain? ‘Yes,’ said he. ‘but | 
have scarce owned it till now. We 
(meaning we infidels and men of fashion- 
able morals) do not tell you all that 
passes in our hearts.’”’ 

Such has been the power of the mem- 
ory of wickedness committed, that it 
has rendered life insupportable, and 
many have laid violent hands on them- 
selves and rushed unbidden into the 
presence of their Maker. Others, when 
human testimony has failed to convict 
them of the murders they have commit- 
ted, have themselves voluntarily con- 
fessed their crime and suffered its penalty. 
During the last century, a jeweler of 
considerable wealth; while traveling at 
some distance from his abode, was mur. 
dered by his servant, who, after rifling 
his master of his money and jewels, con- 
cealed his body in a stream of water. 
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He then departed to a distant part of 
the country, where he had reason to be- 
lieve that neither himself or master were 
known. There he began to trade in a 
small way at first, to escape observation, 
and in the course of many years seemed 
to rise up by the natural progress of 
business to wealth and consideration. 
He finally became the chief magistrate 
and judge in: the town where he lived. 
While acting as judge, a prisoner was 
brought before him, charged with the 
murder of his master. The evidence 
was such, that the jury gave the verdict 
that the prisoner was guilty, and the 
whole assembly awaited the sentence of 
the judge. To their astonishment, they 
saw him come down from the bench and 
place himself by the side of the prisoner, 
and thus address his fellow-judges: “You 
see before you a striking instance of the 
awards of Heaven, which this day, after 
thirty years concealment, presents to you 
a greater criminal than the man just now 
found guilty.” He then made an ample 
confession of his crime, with all its ag- 
gravations. ‘Nor can I,” continued he, 
“feel any relief from the agonies of an 
awakened conscience, but by requiring 
that justice be forthwith done against me 
in the most public and solemn manner.” 
The amazed judges accordingly pro- 
ceeded upon his confession to pass sen- 
tence upon him, and he died, it is hoped, 
a true penitent. 

The memory of wickedness will often 
force itself upon the mind in an unex- 
pected manner. In one of our oldest 
States, a man of pious parentage, being 
an adept in political movements, rose to 
offices of distinction. During the earlier 
ea of his career, he was of licentious 

abits. Though of skeptical or infidel 
opinions, yet the remembrance of the 
wrongs he had committed, the female 
‘innocence he had destroyed, caused him 
many pangs of remorse. Some common 
occurrence would bring to his memory his 
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former transgressions. On one occasion 
it is related of him, that when journey- 
ing on horseback, he dismounted and 
rolled on the earth in keen anguish of 
mind. 

Of all the distresses of mind that 
human beings can feel, perhaps none are 
equal to those of a guilty conscience. It 
embitters every comfort, dashes every 
pleasure with sorrow, fills the mind with 
despair, and produces wretchedness in 
the greatest degree. “To live under 
such disquietude,’ says a celebrated 
writer, “is already to undergo one of 
the most severe punishments that human 
nature can suffer.” Dr. Young, who at- 
tended the last moments of Altamont, a 
licentious young nobleman of infidel 
principles, gives a harrowing description 
of the scene. Addressing himself to one 
of his infidel companions, he said: 

“How madly thou hast listened and 
believed! but look on my present state 
as a full answer to thee and myself. 
This body is all weakness and pain; but 
my soul, as if strung up by torment to 
greater strength and spirit, is full power. 
ful to reason, full mighty to suffer. And 
that which thus triumphs within the jaws 
of immortality, is doubtless immortal. 
And as for a Deity, nothing less than an 
Almighty could inflict what I feel. * * 
Remorse for the past throws my thought 
on the future. Worse dread of the future 
strikes it back on the past; I turn and 
turn and find no ray. Didst thou feel 
half the mountain that is on me, thou 
wouldst struggle with the martyr for his 
stake, and bless Heaven for its flames! 
That is not an everlasting flame; that is 
not an unquenchable fire! smb Gees 2 
My principles have poisoned my friend, 
my extravagance has beggared my boy, 
and my unkindness has murdered my 
wife! And is there another hell? Oh 
thou blasphemed yet indulgent Lorp 
Gop! hell itself is a refuge, if it hide 
me from thy frown!” 
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2 CHRONICLES 2 KINGS, 
Chap. xi: Chap. xvi: 
verse 15. verse 3. 
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1 CORINTH NS, EXODUS, 
Chap. x: Chap. xxxli: 
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HEATHENISM. 
The dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty. 


Ps. uxxtv: 20. 


BEHOLD the sacrifice of human blood, 

Spilt as an offering to some heathen god. 

The creeping things that move on distant shores, 
Are the varied forms that ignorance adores. 

The mother standing where the Ganges flows, 


The engraving shows heathenism in a 
variety of forms. One of the most prom- 
inent 1s a priest sacrificing a human vic- 
tim to appease or gain the favor of some 
imaginary deity, who delights in the 
shedding of human blood. In front are 
the crocodile, the ibex, and some creep- 
ing things, all of which have been wor- 
shiped as deities by nations of an- 
tiquity. In the back-ground the Hin- 
doo mother is casting her infant into the 
river, the sacred Ganges; the golden 


They changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like corruptible man... birds, . 
footed beasts and creeping things. 


. . four- 
Rom. 1: 28. 


Amid the waves her helpless infant throws; 

See Egypt’s golden calf, the Persian fire, 

The ancients worshiped on their sacred pyre ; 
While modern tribes before their various idols fall, 


| And worship what they know not, blind in all. 


calf of Egypt and the Persian fire, both 
objects of worship, also appear. In one 
section the gods of ancient Greece and 
Rome are represented, before which wor- 
shipers are prostrated. 

In remote antiquity we find that 
heathen nations lived in fear of some 
great malignant spirit or spirits, who 
ruled over the countries where they 
dwelt. To obtain the favor of these in- 
fernal deities, they often sacrificed what 
they esteemed the most valuable, and on 
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ae occasions human victims were of- 
ered. On one of these we are informed 
that Xerxes, the Persianburied alive 
nine young men and nine young women, 
belonging to the country he was travers- 
ing, to obtain the favor of the gods. In 
this he followed the example of’ his wife, 
for she commanded fourteen Persian 
children of illustrous birth to be offered 
in that manner to the deity who reigns 
beneath the earth. 

When Aineas was to perform the last 
kind office for his friend Pallas, he sacri- 
ficed (besides numerous oxen, sheep, and 
swine) eight captives to the infernal 
gods. Achilles, also, caused twelve Tro- 
jans of high birth to bleed by the sacer- 
dotal knife, over the ashes of his friend 
Patroclus. 


“A hundred feet in length, a hundred wide, 
The glowing structure spreads on every side; 
High on the top the manly corse they lay, 
And well-fed sheep and stable oxen slay ; 
The last of all, and horrible to tell, 

Sad sacrifice! twelve Trojan captives fell ; 
On these the rage of fire victorious preys, 

. Involves, and joins them in one common blaze. 
Smeared with bloody rights, he stands on high, 
And calls the spirit with a cheerful cry. 

All hail Patroclus! let thy vengeful ghost 


Hear, and exult on Pluto’s dreary coast. 
Pope's Homer II. 


The practice of shedding human blood 
before the altars of their gods was not 

eculiar to the Trojans and the Greeks. 
The Romans, in the first ages of their 
republic, sacrificed children to the god- 
dess Mania. In later periods, numerous 
gladiators bled at the tombs of the pa- 
tricians or nobles, to appease the manes 
or ghosts of the deceased. And it is 
particularly noticed, that after the taking 
of Perusia, there were sacrificed on the 
ides of March, three hundred senators 
and knights to the divinity of Julius 
Cesar. 

The Carthagenians defeated by Agath- 
ocles, tyrant of Sicily, attributed their 
disgrace to the anger of their god, and 


offered two hundred children, taken from 
the most distinguished families in Car- 
thage. The mode of sacrificing these 
children was horrid in the extreme; for 
they were cast into the arms of a brazen 
statue, and from thence dropped into a 
furnace. It was probably in this man- 
ner the Ammonites offered up their 
children to Moloch. The Pelasgi at one 
time sacrificed a tenth part of all their 
children in obedience to an oracle. 

The Egyptians in Heliopolis daily 
sacrificed three men to Juno. The Spar- 
tans and Arcadians scourged to death 
young women—¢he latter to appease the 
wrath of Bacchus, the former to gratify 
Diana. The Gauls, equally cruel in their 
worship, sacrificed men to their ancient 
deities, and at a later period to Jupiter, 
Mercury, Mars, Minerva, etc. Cesar in- 
forms us that whenever they thought 
themselves in danger, whether from sick- 
ness or any considerable defeat in war, 
being persuaded that unless life be given 
for life the anger of the gods could never 
be appeased, they constructed wicker 
images of enormous bulk, which they 
filled with men, who were first suffocated 
with smoke, and then consumed with 
fire. 

In Sweden the altars of Woden smoked 
incessantly with blood. This flowed 
most abundantly at their solemn festivals 
every ninth year at Upsal. When the 
king, attended by the senate and his 
courtiers, entered the temple, which glit- 
tered with gold, and conducted to the 
altar nine slaves, or in time of war, nine 
captives. These first received the ca- 
resses of the multitude, as being about 
to avert from them the displeasure of 
their gods. In times of distress more 
noble victims bled, and it stands upon 
record (says Dr. Clarke) that when 
Aune, their king, was ill, he offered up to 
Woden his nine sons to prolong his life. 

The Danes had the same heathenish 
and abominable customs. Hacon, King 
of Norway, offered his own son to obtain 
from Woden the victory over Harrold, 
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with whom he was at war. In Russia 
the Sclavi worshiped many gods. Pe- 
toun, their thunderer, was supreme, and 
before his image many of their prisoners 
bled. Suetovid, the god of war, was 
their favorite, and they annually pre- 
sented as a burnt offering three hundred 
prisoners, each on his horse, and when 
the whole was consumed by fire, the 
priests and people sat down to eat and 
drink until they were drunk. The an- 
cient Peruvians, on this western con- 
tinent sacrificed their children to the 
sun. In more modern times, thousands 
have voluntarily perished in India, under 
the wheels of their god Puggernaut. 

The ancient Egyptians, though consid- 
erably advanced in civilization, debased 
themselves by their heathenish system 
of religion. Their principal gods were 
Osiris and Isis, which are supposed to 
be the sun and moon. Beside this they 
worshiped the ox, the dog, the cat, the 
crocodile, the ibis or stork, and even 
creeping things. The bull Apis had a 
splendid temple erected to him; great 
honors were paid to him when living, 
and still greater after his death. The 
golden calf was set up by the Israelites 
near Mount Sinai, and worshiped. 

One of the most prominent forms of 
heathenism in modern times, is the wor- 
ship of the idol Juggernautin India. This 
huge misshapen image is kept in a tem- 
ple, of which the principal part rises to 
an elevation of two hundred feet. Nu- 
merous festivals are held in honor of the 
idol, the most important of which are the 
bathing and car festivals. For a long 
period, pilgrims have assembled in vast 
numbers, from various parts of India, to 
attend the ceremonies. Great sufferings 
are experienced, in consequence of exces- 
sive fatigue, among those who come from 
a distance. Many die from exposure and 
want of food. The plains in many places 
are whitened with the bones of the pil- 
grims, while dogs and vultures are con- 
_tinually devouring the dead. 

At one of the annual festivals, Jugger- 


naut and two other images, said to be his 
brother and sister, are brought out and 
set upon huge cars. Six cables are at- 
tached to the car of Juggernaut, three 
hundred feet in length, by means of 
which the people draw it from place to 
place. Devotees, for the purpose of gain- 
ing in a future life, health, riches and 
honor, cast themselves under the wheels 
of the car to be crushed to death. 


“Here rolls the hated car, 
Grinding and crashing bones, and hearts and 
brains 

Of men and women. Down they fling themselves 

In the deep gush, and wait the heavy wheel, 

Slow rolling on its thunder-bellowing axle, , 
| Sunk in the wounded earth. The sigh, the breath, 

The blood, and life, and soul, with spurting rush, 

Beneath the horrid load forsake the heap 

Of pounded flesh, and the big roar continues 

As though no soul had passed the bounds of time. 

ul co eg * the mad, living throng, 

Trampling by thousands o’er the dead and dying, 

And shouting, howling, pulling, hear no groan, 

Nor feel the throes of beings beneath them.” 


Upwards of a week is sometimes spent 
in dragging the car about two miles. 
Every time it stops, one of the priests 
steps forward on the platform, and re- 
hearses the deeds and extols the character 
of the idol in a manner the most obscene. 
Should the speaker quote from the Shas- 
ters, (their sacred books,) or invent an 
expression more than usually lascivious, 
the multitude give a shout or sensual 
yell. The abominations practiced on 
these occasions, both in language and 
manner, can not be named among a 
Christian people. 

From time immemorial Hindoo mothers 
have thrown their infant children into 
the Ganges, to be devoured by alligators, 
to propitiate some offended deity. For- 
merly thousands of widows were burnt 
on the funeral pile of their deceased hus- 
| bands. They thus escaped the disgrace 
| of being widows, and became, as they 
| believed, entitled to a residence with 

their husbands and relatives in heaven, 
Such is the religion of the most popu- 
lous of heathen countries, in modern 
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times. Woman is debased and made a 
slave wherever it prevails. It teaches 
its votaries to defile themselves with the 
mud of the streets; to measure the dis- 
tance from their houses to their temples 
by the length of their bodies, prostrated 
every foot of the way; to swing in the 
air, suspended by hooks thrust through 
the muscles of the back, and to submit to 
a thousand other tortures, in honor of 
some cruel but imaginary deity. Of 
-ate years the British Government, in 
the parts of India under their control, 
have endeavored, and with varied suc- 
zess, to put a stop to these heathenish 
practices. 

At the time of the Christian era, most 
of the world was sunk in heathenism 
and idolatry, the character of the mass 
being thus truly described by the Apos- 
tle Paul: 


Professing themselves to be wise, they be- 
came fools, and changed the glory of the un- 
corruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore God 
also gave them up to uncleanliness, through 
the lust of their own hearts, to dishonor their 
own bodies between themselves: who changed 
the truth of God into a lie, and worshiped and 
served the creature more than the Creator, who 
is blessed for ever. For this cause God gave 
them up unto vile affections. For even their 
women did change the natural use into that 
which is against nature: and likewise also the 
men, leaving the natural use of the women, 
burned in their lust one toward another; men 
with men working that which is unseemly, and 
receiving in themselves that recompense of 
their error which was meet. And evenas they 
did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to 
do those things which are not convenient: 
being filled with all unrighteousness, forni- 
cation, wickedness, covetousness, malicious- 
ness; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, ma- 
lignity; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, 
fespiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil 
<hings, disobedient to parents, without under- 
standing, covenant breakers, without natural 
affection, implacable, unmerciful: who, know- 
ing the judgment of God, that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death: not 
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only do the same, but have pleasure in them 
that do them.—Romans i: 22—32. 


Moshiem, one of the most reliable of 
religious historians, speaking of the na- 
tions in the Roman empire, states: “All 
these were plunged in the grossest super- 
stitions. * * Some, nations, indeed 
went beyond others in impiety ai.d ab- 
surdity of worship, but all stood charge- 
able with irrationality and gross stupid- 
ity in matters of religion. Each nation 
had a class of deities peculiar to itself, 
among which one was supposed to be su- 
perior to all others, and was their king, 
or father. This supreme divinity, it was 
taught, was himself subject to the laws 
of fate, or to an eternal destiny.” 

The supreme divinity of the Greeks 
and Romans was Jupiter; Mars, the god 
of war; Apollo presided over music, 
poetry, etc.; Mercury was the messenger 
of the gods; Bacchus, the god of wine, 
and presided over drunkards; Juno, the 
queen of the gods, was both the sister and 
wife of Jupiter; Minerva was the god- 
dess of wisdom; Venus was the goddess 
of the graces, the author of elegance, 
beauty, etc, and was in reality the pa- 
troness of alllicentiousness. Besidesthese 
were many other inferior deities of lesser 
note, and the most of them were repre- 
sented as possessing the baser passions 
of mankind. 

The greater part of the gods of all 
nations were ancient heroes, famous for 
their achivements and worthy deeds, 
such as kings, generals, founders of 
cities, and likewise females who were 
distinguished for their deeds, whom a 
grateful posterity had deified. To these 
some added the more splendid and use- 
ful objects in the natural world, among 
which the sun, moon, and stars were pre- 
eminent, received worship among nearly 
all; and some were not ashamed to pay 
divine honors to mountains, rivers, trees, 
the earth, the ocean, the winds, and even 
to diseases, to virtues and vices, and al- 
most every conceivable object. 
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The worship of these deities consisted 
of numerous ceremonies, with sacrifices, 
offerings, and prayers. The ceremonies, 
for the mest part, were absurd and ridicu- 
lous, and throughout, debasing, cruel, 
and obscene. Most nations sacrificed 
animals, and many of them human vic- 
tims. Their prayers were insipid and 
void of piety, both in their form and 
manner. Over this whole worship pre- 
sided pontiffs, priests, and servants of the 
gods, divided into many classes, and 
whose business it was to see that the 
rites were duly performed. These were 
supposed to enjoy the friendship and 
familiar converse of the gods; and they 
basely abused their authority to impose 
on the people. 

Besides this common worship, to which 
all had free access, the Greeks, and 
others, had concealed rites, called myster- 
tes, to which very few were admitted. 
Candidates for initiation had first to give 
satisfactory proof of their good faith and 
patience. When initiated, they could 
not divulge any thing they had seen 
without exposing their lives to great 
danger. These mysteries were little 
known, but it is well authenticated that 
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many things were done contrary to de- 
cency, and in all of them the discerning 
might see that the deities there wor- 
shiped were more distinguished for theit 
vices than their virtues. 

The whole pagan system had not the 
least efficacy to produce and cherish vir- 
tuous emotions in the soul. In the first 
place, the gods and goddesses who were 
worshiped were more distinguished for 
their vices than their virtues. Though 
considered as superior to mortals in 
power, and as exempt from death, yet 
in all things else they were on a level 
with their votaries. In the next place, 
most of their ministers, or priests, 
neither by precept or example, exhorted 
the people to lead virtuous lives, but the 
homage required by the gods consisted 
in the observance of rites and ceremo- 
nies. And, lastly, the doctrines incul- 
cated respecting rewards and punish- 
ments in the future world were dubious 
and uncertain, and others more adapted 
to promote vice than virtue. A univer- 
sal corruption of morals prevailed, and 
crimes, which at this day can not be 
named with decency, were then practiced 
with entire impunity. 
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LUKE, 1 PETER, 
Chap. xvii: Chap. i: 
verse 5. verse 3. 
HEBREWS, COLOSSIANS, 
Chap. xi: Chap. i: 
verse 6. verse 27. 
ROMANS, 1 PETER, 
Chap. iv: Chap. i: 
verse 5. verse 22. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 


By whom also we have access by faith, .. . justified by faith. 
BoM +32, F, For we are saved by hope. Rom. vur: 24. 
Love is the fulfilling of the law. Rom. xi: 10. 


Fath, Hope, and Love, the heavenly three unite, | Stands linked with these, by closest, purest ties 


To form a glorious circle, firm and bright; Hail, sacred circle! beauteous sisters three, 
Faith lifts the sacred cross, which can not fail, Bright emblems of the glorious Trinity, 
And Hope her anchor casts within the vale; Shed evermore your smiles on fallen man, 


While heaven-born Love descended from the skies, | And teach to earth salvation’s wondrous plan. 


The circle is emblematic of Deity, !|cometh to him, must believe that he is, 
without beginning or end. Love being ; and that he is a rewarder of them that 
a strong feature, or perhaps essence, of | diligently seek him. 

Divine nature, its emblem is placed| The man who professes that it is his 
within the circle. Christian Faith and | duty to serve and worship God, must, if 
Hope are connected with Love by the|he acts rationally, do it on the convic- 
strong cords of affection. Faith elevates | tion, first, that there is such a Being, 
the symbol of Christianity, while Hope | infinite, eternal, and self-existent—the 
casts her anchor within the vail. 'Cause of all—on whom all beings de- 

Christian Faith, though not the great-'pend, and by whose energy, bounty, 
est, stands the first in order among tho;and providence all other beings exist, 
Christian graces. By it we take the live, and are supplied with the means of 
first step heavenward. Without it, it is} continued existence and life. He must 
suipoatible to please God, for he that | also believe that he rewards all those that 
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diligently seek him, and that he is not | will be removed; this helps us to sup- 


indifferent about his own worship; that 
he requires adoration and religious ser- 
vice from man; and that he blesses and 
especially protects and saves those who, 
in simplicity and uprightness of heart, 
seek and serve him. This requires faith 
such as mentioned above. 

Faith in Christ, or Christian and 
saving Faith, is that principle wrought 
in the heart by the Divine Spirit, 
whereby we are persuaded that Christ 
is the Messiah; and possess such a de- 
sire and expectation of the blessings he 
has promised in his gospel as engages 
the mind to fix its dependence on him, 
and subject itself to him in all the ways 
of holy obedience, and relying solely for 
everlasting life. 

As to the properties or adjunsts of 
Faith, it may be observed that it stands 
the first in order, and takes the prece- 
dence of other graces. ‘He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved.” Mark xvi: 16. 
It is every way precious and valuable. 
“Precious faith. 2 Peter: 1. It appro- 
priates and realizes, or as the Apostle 
says, in Heb. xi: 1, “is the substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen.” The evidences of faith 
are, love to Christ, confidence, prayer, 
attention to his ordinances, zeal in pro- 
moting his glory, and holiness of heart 
and life. 

Hope is represented with an anchor, 
whereby is aptly represented her steadi- 
ness and trust. In religious pictures she 
is often drawn with her eyes turned up 
toward heaven, in token of her confi- 
dence in that help which comes only 
from above. Scarcely any passion seems 
to be more natural to man than hope; 
and, considering the many troubles he is 
encompassed with, none is more neces- 
sary; for life, void of all hope, would be 
a heavy and spiritless thing, very little 
desirable, perhaps hardly to be borne; 
whereas hope infuses strength into the 
mind, and by so doing, lessens the bur- 
dens of life. If in trouble, we hope it 


port it with patience. 

It is said, in an old heathen fable, that 
when Prometheus stole fire from heaven, 
with which he animated mortal bodies, 
he gave Pandora a box which was close 
shut; but her curiosity (which the god 
foresaw) prompting her to open it, out 
flew a variety of plagues and evils, which 
immediately dispersed themselves over 
the world. Confounded and astonished, 
Pandora at length shut the fatal box 
again, when, all the rest of its contents 
being fied, hope alone remained at the 
bottom, which proved the only consola- 
tion to mankind for the plagues Jove 
had sent among them. 

The Christian’s hope is an expectation 
of all necessary good, both in time and 
eternity, founded on the promises, rela- 
tions, and perfections of God, and on the 
offices, righteousness of Christ. It is 
composed of desire, expectation, patience, 
and joy. It may be considered as pure, 
as it is resident in that heart which is 
cleansed from sin: as good (in distinction 
from the hope of the hypocrite), as de- 
riving his origin from God, and center- 
ing in him. It is called lively (1 Peter 
i: 3), as it proceeds from spiritual life, 
and renders one active and lively in 
good words. It is courageous, (Rom. v: - 
5; 1 Thess. v: 8,) because it excites for- 
titude in all the troubles of life, and 
yields support in the hour of death, 
(Prov. xiv: 32); sure, (Heb. vi: 19,) be- 
cause it will not disappoint us, and is 
fixed on a sure foundation ; joyful, (Rom. 
v: 2,) as it produces the greatest felicity 
in the anticipation of complete deliver- 
ance from all evil. 

“The hope of eternal life is repre- 
sented as the soul’s anchor; the world is 
the boisterous, dangerous sea; the Chris- 
tian course, the voyage; the port, ever- 
lasting felicity ; and the vale, the inner 
road, the royal dock in which that anchor 
was cast. The storms of life continue 
but a short time; the anchor hope, if 
fixed by faith in the eternal world, wil\ 
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infallibly prevent all shipwreck; the 
soul may be strongly tossed by various 
temptations, but will not drive, because 
the anchor is in sure ground, and itself 
is steadfast; it does not drag, and it does 
not break. Faith, like the cable, is the 
connecting medium between the ship 
and the anchor, or the soul and its hope 
of heaven; faith sees the heaven, hope 
desires and anticipates the rest; faith 
works and holds fast, and shortly the 
soul enters into the haven of eternal 
repose.” 

Love consists in approbation of, and 
inclination toward, an object that ap- 
pears to us as good. Love to God is a 
divine principle implanted in the mind 
by the Holy Spirit, whereby we rever- 
ence, esteem, desire, and delight in Him 
as the supreme good; viewed as an at- 
tribute of Deity, it may be considered 
as the essence of the Divine nature, for 
it is declared by divine inspiration that 
“God is Love.” It has been well ob- 
served, that though God is holy, just, 
righteous, etc., he is never called holi- 
ness, justice, etc., in the abstract, as he 
. is here called love. 

He that loves God will love his neigh- 
bor also. Brotherly Love is an affection 
to our neighbors, and especially to the 
saints, prompting us to every act of 
kindness toward them. It must flow 
from love to God, and extend to all man- 
kind; yea, we are required by the high- 
est authority to love even our enemies. 
Love is the fulfilling of the law, and 
makes mankind to resemble the imhabit- 
ants of heaven. 

The Charity or Love which God rec- 
ommends, (says an able commentator,) 
the Apostle describes in the following 
sixteen particulars. 

1. Charity suffereth long. The love of 
God, and our neighbor for God’s sake, is 
patience toward all men: it suffers all 
the weakness, ignorance, errors, and in- 
firmities of the children of God, and all 
the malice and wickedness of the chil- 
dren of this world; and all this not 


merely for a time, but long without end; 
for it is still a mind and disposition, to 
the end of which trials, difficulties, etc., 
can never reach. It waits God's time 
for the removal of afflictions, and bears 
tbem without murmuring. 

2. It is kind; it is tender and compas- 
sionate in itself, and kind and obliging 
to others. It is mild, gentle, and benign. 

3. Charity envieth not, is not grieved 
because another possess a greater por- 
tion of earthly, intellectual, or spiritual 
blessings. 

4. Charity vaunteth not itself, or does 
not set itself forward in order to be 
noticed or applauded, and is not dis- 
turbed because unnoticed or unknown. 

5. It is not puffed up, or inflated with 
a sense of its own importance. Hvery 
man whose heart is filled with the love 
of God, is filled with humanity; he feels 
like a little child, knowing that if there 
is any thing good about him, it comes 
from God. 

6. Doth not behave itself unseemly, or, 
according to commentators, never acts 
out of place or character, never is un- 
mannerly or brutish, but, as far as pos- - 
sible, is willing to please all men for 
their good and edification. 

7. Seeketh not her own; that is, accord- 
ing to the original expression, is not de- 
sirous of her own spiritual welfare only, 
but of her neighbor’s also. That man is 
no Christian who passes through life 
not caring how the world goes, so that 
himself is comfortable. 

8. Is not easily provoked, or is not ir- 
ritated, made sour, or embittered. 

9. Thinketh not evil; does not surmise 
evil where no evil appears, gives every 
man credit for his profession of religion, 
uprightness, etc., while nothing is seen in 
his conduct or spirit inconsistent with 
this profession. 

10. Rejoiceth not in iniquity; does not 
take any delight in fraud, violence, wher- 
ever or whoever against it may be prac- 
ticed; does not rejoice in the suffering 
of enemies. 
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11. But rejoices in the truth, or every 
thing that is opposite to falsehood and 
irreligion. 

12. Beareth all things, or, as rendered 
by some translators, covereth all things. 
A person under the influence of this 
love covers, as far as he consistently can, 
the follies, faults, and imperfections of 
others, not making them the subject of 
censure or conversation. 

13. Believeth all things; ever ready to 
believe the best of every person, and 
gtadly receives whatever may tend to 
the advantage of those whose character 
may have suffered by detraction. 

14. Hopeth all things; when there is 
left no place of believing good of a per- 
son, then love comes in with its hope, 
and begins to make allowances and ex- 
cuses, as far as a good conscience can 
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may reform and be restored to the good 
opinion of society. 

15. Endureth all things; bears adver- 
sities with an even mind, submits with 
resignation to the dispensation of the 
providence of God, and endures trials, 
afflictions, and- insults. 

16. Charity never faileth. Love being 
lof God, will ever remain, while all hu- 
‘\man acquirements not being necessary in 

the eternal world, will pass away. 

Love is properly the image of God in 
the soul. By faith we receive from our 
Maker; by Aope for a future and eternal 
good; but by love we resemble God, and 
by it alone are we qualified to enjoy 
heaven. Faith is the foundaticn of 
Christian life; Hope rears the structure, 
but Love finishes, completes, and crowns 
it in a blessed eternity. : 


permit, and hopes that the transgressor . 
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1 CORINTH’ 
TH'NS. ROMANS, 

Chap. ii: Chap. i: 
verse 10. verse 20. 

1 PETER, PSALM 
Chap. i: 4b ce 
verse 8. verse 1. 

HEBREWS, HEBREWS, 

Chap. xi: Chap. xi: 
verse 13. verse 1. 
PSALM GALATIANS, 
CXXVii: Chap. xi: 
verse 2. verse 20. 

IMAGINATION, PHILOSOPHY, AND FAITH. 
From the tops of the rocks I see him, and from the hills I behold . 
him. Num. xxut: 9. Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good. 1 Thess. v: 21. Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for. Heb. x1: 1. 
IMAGINATION borne on radiant wings, Divine Phiiosophy with studious art 
With voice and form angelic sweetly sings; And softer transports fill the earnest heart; 
Her rosy pinions glow with beauty bright, By reason’s light, its warm excitement calms, 
Her smiling glances fill the soul with light; Studies the soul, and unbelief disarms, 
The canvas glows, as if by magic wand, While smiling Faith, the fairest of the three, 
Beneath the touches of her beauteous hand; Lends to the scene, a bright reality; 
New scenes of joy before the vision rise, She bears aloft the cross, and to the skies, 
And glowing splendors fill the opening skies. Bids the believer lift his tearful eyes. 


In our pilgrimage through these mor-| night. They are Imagination, Philoso- 
tal scenes, the Almighty has not left us| phy, and Faith. 
to travel alone uncheered by heavenly} First comes Imagination with rapid 
visitants or companions. There are| wing, radiant and angelic form, beam- 
three daughters of Heaven who walk | ing eyes, with voice sweet and heavenly. 
the earth and minister to us, day and/On glowing canvas she shows to the 
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weary traveler a bright picture of heav- 
ealy mansions of rest; a halo of glory 
eurrounds it, showing the presence of 
Him, who dwelleth in light, who is 
above all, and who dwelleth among his 
people. 

O blest Imagination, how many hearts 
hast thou cheered while in this vale of 
tears! Daughter of Heaven, thou, when 
storms and tempests rage around, canst 
teack us not to look at the things which 
are seen, but to those unseen, eternal 
in the heavens. Scenes yet unknown to 
mortal eyes are depicted before us; we 
move umid the bowers of Paradise; we 
hear angelic voices; we meet in fond 
en.brace those we love, but who long 
ago have departed these mortal shores. 
We meet and converse with the good 
of every age, we join the General As- 
sembly of the ransomed ones on _ high, 
ard, above all, we have the Captain of 
<crr salvation with us, who leads us 
ihrough the green pastures and_ beside 
ihe still waters. 

See the traveller on the scorched des- 
erts of Sahara. He is parched with 
thirst, and seeks in vain for the cooling 
draught. He digs perhaps into the 
earth; he sees, it may be, the distant 
mirage, promising an abundant supply 
of water, but he is doomed to disap- 
rointnent, until, at last, overcome by 
‘atigue and despair, he sinks and faints 


upon the sandy plain. He dreams. 
Imagination comes to his relief; she 
bears him to his native village; he is 


beside its running fountains and spark- 
ling streams; he drinks of its living 


waters, and bathes his limbs in_ its 
floods) For a time at least, though 
short, he forgets the burning desert, 
and his joy is full 

Another is overtaken amid wintry 


storms of ice and snow. The chill and 
sleep of death is creeping upon him, 
while the storm thickens around. Im- 
egination, like a friend, points out the 
danger of yielding to the chilling blast, 
and shows him ® mangled corse, torn 


by ravening wolves who roam around 
these icy regions. Or, in kinder mood, 
she depicts the cheerful blaze at his 
own happy fireside, when he is aroused, 
struggles on, and finally escapes. 

Though pressed by poverty to @ hovel, 
to a threadbare garment and a scanty 
meal, yet Imaginauon can lift one above 
his surroundings and conduct him up- 
ward with exultant jov. Chains and 
dungeons can but give force to its spirit. 
Bunyan, that “Prince of dreamers,” 
through Heavenly Imagination, has 
spoken living truth to past ages, to the 
present, and will yet speak to ages yet 
to come. When the eyelids are closed, 
when the Father of us all “gives his 
beloved sleep,” how often does he trans- 
port them to scenes more beautiful than 
earth can show? Angels and_ seraphs 
are our companions; we hear with other 
than mortal ears heavenly anthems of 
praise. 

Man, being ® compound being, can 
not live or be guided by Imagination 
alone. If his fond dreams find no cor- 
responding reality in life, he will be 
tempted to doubt the reality of the 
scenes presented by Imagination. He 
begins to ask, What is Truth? Is there 
a God, and what is bis nature? Is hea 
good being, and does he care for and 
take delight in the happiness of his 
creatures? He wishes some demonstra- 
tion of the truth of what has been pre- 
sented by Imagination. 

Divine Philosophy now comes to his 
aid She teaches that there must be @ 
first cause for all that we behold about 
ns, and that first cause must have been 
onmade. In the language of the poet: 
Retire—the world shut out—thy thoughts call 

home, 
imagination’s airy wing repress; 
Then, in thy soul’s deep silende. thus inquire, 
What am [? and from whence? | nothing know, 
But that I am.... Had there e’er been nought, 
Noug!it still had been. Eternal there must be. 


® ¥ x * * * 


Whence earth and these bright orbs? eternal too? 
Grant nratter was eternal; still these orbs 
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Would want some other father. Much design 

Is seen in all their motions, all their makes; 
Design implies intelligence and art, 

That can’t be from themselves. .... 

If art to form, and council to conduct, 

And with greater far than human skill 

Besides not in each block—a GopHEAD reigns— 
And if a Gop there is—that Gop how great! 


That God is good and kind, appears 
in his creation. He opens his hand and 
satisfies the desires of his creatures, 
granting them food and raiment neces- 
sary and convenient. 

God has created man with a desire 
after immortality. Why this universal 
belief among the wisest and best of all 
nations in a future life? Does the All- 
wise intend to deceive the creatures 
whom he hath made? Reason and true 
Philosophy give an emphatic No! 


Mark how the good man feels when he 
obeys the law of love toward his fellow-men. 
He feels that God approves, and all is well. 
His conscience bearing witness, his happiness 
increases. He feels that God is Love, and that 
he will be forever blest if he obeys the voice 
within. Mark him who does his neighbor 
wrong; peace departs, his soul is tormented, 
-he fears and shuns the presence of his Maker. 
Although he may profess to disbelieve in the 
existence of. a God, yet he cannot escape the 
lashings of his conscience within. Does not 
God teach by the Spirit that he has placed 
within the soul, that he will reward the right- 
eous and punish the wicked? Does he intend 
to deceive mankind by manifestations thus 
given? 

Man “‘has a soul of vast desires,’’ that can 
range o’er the creation of God in a moment of 
time; it can take into contemplation other 
worldsand beings. Would the Almighty cre- 
ate a being with such desires and aspirations, 
elevate him above many orders of beings, and 


In the language of Mr. Addison, which may 
be considered as a kind of paraphrase on the 
words of the Apostle (2. cor. v.), it is thus 
forcibly stated: 


Whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after 1mmortality? 
Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into naught? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 
Tis the Divinity that stirs within us: 

16 


: ean ‘ 1d of another and better life. 
then sink him in tonothing? Nature recoils| with a firm and truthful voice, 


at the thought, and Philosophy answers No! | 


Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity toman....... 

The soul secured in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of metter and the crush of worlds. 


The traveler being convinced by the truth 
of true Philosophy, accepts the guidance of 
Christian Faith. She is represented as holding 
a cross, the emblem of Christianity, and points 
upward to.a mansion on high. Under the 
guidance of this daughter of Heaven, the Pil- 
grim can overcome all difficulties. She sup- 
ports him in poverty and affliction, in humili- 
ation and disappointment. By her power he 
can calmly look upon these things which may 
thicken around him, and he can even look 
death m the face. He recognizes the realities 
of eternal scenes, compared with which the 
concerns of this world dwindle into minor im- 
portance. 

Faith, the Apostle declares, is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen; or in, other words, the passage may imply 
such a conviction as is impressed upon the 
mind by the demonstration of a problem, after 
which proof no doubt can remain. The things 
hoped for are the peace and approbation of 


‘God, and those blessings by which he is sus- 


tained in his pathway and prepared for the 
Kingdom of Heaven. In an extended sense, 
the things hoped for are the resurrection of 
the body, the new heavens and the new earth, 
the introduction of believers into the heavenly 
country, and the possessions of eternal glory. 
The things unseen are the creation of the 
world out of nothing, the resurrection of Christ 


\from the dead, his ascension and his media- 


tion at the right hand of God, all of which we 


'firmly believe on the testimony of God’s word. 


Faith comforts the soul with the assurance 
Happy is he who, 
says, “I believe 
in the resurrection of the body, and the life 
everlasting.’ It animates the soul. Eternal 
life! A life with God! with the General As- 
sembly of just men, the Church of the first 
born, pure and holy. Here are no disappoint- 
ments, but joy present and complete, future 
and eternal! 


“Tis Immortality—’tis that alone, 
Amidst Life’s pains, abasements, emptiness, 
The soul can comfort, elevate and fill.”— Young. 
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1 PETER, PSALM 
Chap. i: exlvi: 
verse 17. verse 5. 
ACTS, 1 PETER, 

Chap. ix. Chap. i: 
verse aoe verse 13. 
PSALM JEREMIAH, 
xii: Chap. xvii 
verse 1. verse 17. 


FEAR AND HOPE. 


Be not high-minded but fear. 


Rom. x1: 20 


The Lord taketh 


pleasure in them that fear him, and in them that hope in his mercy. 


Psrcxivirs 11. 


SrHorp the gentle sisters, hand in hand, 

Are traveling on, to seek a heavenly land. 

Fear, pale and trembling, on each side descries 
Some hidden foe, expects some new surprise; 
She dreads the serpent, neath the rose concealed, 
And sees the reptile in his lair revealed; 

With cautious step she moves ’mid anxious cares, 
And ever for defense, a shield she bears. 

Hope, with her anchor, treads with footstep light, 


Fear and hope are here personified 
by two female figures, holding each other 
by the hand, both of whom are travel- 
ing to the celestial city through this 
present evil world. Fear is alive to 
the dangers which beset her pathway. 
She discovers the poisonous serpent 
concealed, it may be behind the rose- 
bush; she hears the growl of the wild 
beast, for Satan himself is represented 
as a roaring lion going about seeking 
whom he may devour. ‘“Forewarned, 


Looks to the skies, where all seems fair and 
bright, 

Sees not the dangers that her path beset, 

And all her hidden foes would fain forget. 

But Fear, with caution guards and shields her 


way 

Thus, hand in hand, their prudence they display; 
So Hope and Fear the Christian’s path attend, 
Together cheer, and shelter, and befriend. 


forearmed.” Fear therefore walks for- 
ward with caution, armed with a shield 
for defense. Hope, on the other hand, 
having the anchor by her side, is con- 
tinually looking upward, and perhaps 
does not always pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the dangers which may lurk 
around, but by having Fear for a com- 
panion, she is shielded and protected 
from her enemies. Indeed, these two 
ought not to be separated while the 
heavenly pathway is being traversed. 
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“Hopes and Fears” says one, “are the great 
springs of human actions, and though seem- 
ingly standing in opposition to one another, 
they jointly contribute to the accomplishment 
of the same ends. Hope that is altogether 
fearless acts with rashness, or sinks into tor- 
por; but accompanied with Fear, it is vigilant 
as well as diligent. On the other hand, fear 
unaccompanied with hope, is despair; and 
despair furnishes no stimulation to enterprise. 
It is by the due balancing of these two grand 
principles, Hope and Fear, that the human 
species are governed, and stimulated to actions 
tending to the preservation of the individuals 
and to the general weal. Our holy religion 
itself addresses alike our hopes and fears.” 

It is declared by divine inspiration that “the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
This fear of God, according to religious writ- 
ers, is that holy disposition or gracious habits 
formed in the soul by the Holy Spirit, whereby 
we are inclined to obey all of God’s commands; 
and evinces itself by a dread of his displeas- 
ure—a desire for his favor—regard for his ex- 
cellencies—submission to his will—sincerity 
in his worship, and conscientious obedience to 
his commands. He that possesses the fear of 
God can be confided in. Men can deceive 
each other, and, it may be, have little regard 
for what their fellows can do for or against 
them, but they know that from the Almighty 
nothing can be concealed, and that he will 
require a strict account of all their thoughts 
and actions. 

Hope is one of the greatest blessings ever 
granted to man, even as far as the present 
world is concerned. It is said, in the old hea- 
then fable, that when Prometheus stole fire 
from heaven with which he animated mortal 
bodies, Jupiter, the supreme divinity, in anger 
to mankind, gave Pandora a closed box, but 
her curiosity—which the god foresaw—prompt- 
ing her to open it, out flew a variety of plagues 
and evils, which immediately dispersed them- 
selves over the world. Confounded and aston- 
ished, Pandora shut the fatal box again, when 
all the rest of the contents being fled, Hope 
alone remained at the bottom, which proved 
the only consolation that Jupiter or Jove had 
sent among them. 


Hope is the first great blessing here below, 
The only balm to heal corroding wo; 
It is the staff of age, the sick man’s health; 


The prisoner’s freedom, and ‘the poor man’s 
wealth; 

The sailor’s safety, tossing as one breath, 

It still holds on, nor quits us e’en in death, 


Alas! without hope, of what value would 
our mortal existence prove? How should we 
be enabled to bear up under difficulties; what 
cordial should we have to oppose to the thou- 
sand heart-corroding cares with which this 
frail life abounds? It is then we avail our- 
selves of this anchor, and of the three Chris- 
tian graces; but are most relieved by Hope, 
which leads on, through faith, to the promise 
ot happier days here, and to endless bliss be- 
yond the grave. 

To be without hope is the most dreadful of 
all earthly punishments; it is the refuge of 
the poor and needy, and renders the distribu 
tion of our lots below more equal, since the 
high and low, the rich and poor, can not, with 
justice, be deemed so widely different in their 
estates, when we consider that 


These are placed in hope and those in fear. 


“Hope is, in short, our best companion; it 
leads us, as it were, by the hand through all 
difficulties and dangers; and it may justly be 
said of it, as has been observed of love, that 


The cordial drop heaven in our life has thrown, 
To make the nauseous draught of life go down.” 


“There is,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘no temper 
so generally indulged as hope; other passions 
operate by starts on particular occasions or in 
certain parts of life; but.hope begins with the 
first power of comparing our actual with our 
possible state, and attends us through every 
state and period, always urging us onward to 
new acquisitions, and holding out some dis- 
tant blessings to our view, promising us either 
relief from pain or increase of happiness.” 

Hope is necessary in every condition. The 
miseries of poverty, of sickness, captivity, 
would, without this comfort, be insupportable; 
nor does it appear that the highest lot of ter- 
restrial existence can set us above the want of 
this general blessing, or that life, when the 
gifts of nature and of fortune are accumu- 
lated upon it, would not still be wretched, were 
it not elevated and delighted by the expecta- 
tion of some new possession, of some enjoy- 
ment yet to come, by which the wish shall be 
at last satisfied, and the heart filled up to its 
utmost extent. 
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Chap. iv: Chap. ix: 
verse 6. verse 21. 
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vi: cli: 
verse 9. verse 17. 
PROVERBS, Z ISATAH, 
Chap. xv: i, ie Chap. lxv: 
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JAMES, y ROMANS, 
Chap. v: Chap. x: 
verse 16. verse 13. 


THE SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH. 


Then shalt thou call and the Lord shall answer. 


And while they are yet speaking I will hear. 


THovaur o'er the wire speeds on with lightning 
wings, 

And lo! an instantaneous answer brings; 

But far outgoing telegraphic speed, 

The one above the sinner’s prayer will heed. 

From worlds beyond the remotest, faintest star, 

The message comes from Heaven’s high realms 
afar. 


Is. vit: 9.—— 
Tiss, Tipe Deb. 


When thoughts upon the wire of prayer as 
cend, 

Earth and Heaven together quickly blend. 

By the ascending steps Faith, Hope, and Love, 

We gain quick access to the Power above; 

The promises of God are props which bear 

Aloft the telegraphic wires of prayer. 


The power of communicating thought 
or words to distant regions in a moment 
of time, is one of the greatest discover- | 
ies of modern times. The nature of the 
‘agent by which this is accomplished is 
wonderful and mysterious. Ina certain 
sense, time and distance are almost anni- 


hilated In an instant we can send our 


words, our thoughts, and desires over 
wide countries, through mighty seas, to 
those we wish to see, and hold sweet 
converse with those we love. 

This method of communication is, ip 
some respects, a striking similitude * 
that by which man can make his wants 
known to his Father above, and hold 
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close converse with him. For the wel- 
fare and convenience of his creatures, 
the Great Proprietor of all has estab- 
lished stations where they can send their 
petitions and desires, and receive gracious 
answers. ‘These stations are the sanctu- 
aries or places where God’s people meet. 
To get into communication, the appli- 
cant or operator must ascend the steps 
of Faith and Hope to that of Love and 
Prayer. Here he can send his messages 
by the telegraph wire of prayer, over 
hills and mountains, up vast heights, 
even to regions beyond the clouds—to 
the Great God who is above all, with 
the expectation of receiving a speedy 
answer. 

The telegraph wire is supported 
throughout its course by props. These 
represent the promises of God, firm and 
everlasting, being in this respect unlike 
those which we often see in other lines 
of communication, which are blown 
down and broken by tempests. The 
props of the Spiritual Telegraph line, 
however, remain, forever the same. 
When tempests sweep around, and light- 
nings flash, when thunders roll, they 
neither bend nor break, but stand up- 
right while ceaseless ages roll! 

Though we may be in the depths of 
affliction, the wires of the Spiritual Tel- 
egraph are ever within our reach. Our 

eavenly Father understands every 
touch we make, and oftentimes, when 
we are yet speaking, he will answer our 
petitions. Though we may be in the 
depths of poverty, and know not where 
to obtain our daily bread—though our 
clothes may be in tatters, so as to render 
us unfit to appear in public, yet we have 
the privilege of using the telegraphic 
wires without money and without price. 

On the telegraphic lines, certain per- 
sons have privileges which are not 

anted to others, such as those who 

old offivial stations, etc., who have the 
right of sending communications over 
the wires before all others. This is 
deemed necessary for the general good, 
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as private affairs must give way to those 
of a public character. But those who 
use the Spiritual Telegraph are under 
no such restrictions. He “ who sits in 
the circle of the Heavens” can receive 
at one and the same moment myriads of 
communications from every part of his 
vast creation, perfectly understanding 
every thought and desire of all beings 
in all worlds. He can, also, at one and 
the same moment, give as close attention 
to every applicant, as if there were but 
one among all created beings. 

The dutiful son who is in a distant 
country, often thinks of home, and sends 
messages to those whom he loves. Thus 
the Christian, “whose conversation is in 
Heaven,” will be often sending messages 
thither by the Spiritual Telegraph. He 
has communications with God the Father, 
Jesus Christ the Son, and with the Holy 
Ghost the Comforter. O blessed art. of 
holding communion with the Father of 
our spirits! O the height and depth of 
that blessed wisdom that devised the 
plan, that carried it out, and “opened 
the kingdom of Heaven to all believers!” 
Render, then, O Christian, thy faithful 
acknowledgements to the Redeemer, 
Mediator, and Intercessor! Remember 
that even amid the busy scenes of life, 
you can, in an instant, touch the tele- 

raph wire, and open your heart like a 
little child to your good, loving Heavenly 
Father above, and ask his guidance and 
protection. When you lie down at night, 
remember that swifter than an angel’s 
wing is the flight of a believer's petition 
to Him who never slumbers nor sleeps. 

The telegraphic current of communi- 
cation is sometimes stopped or disturbed 
by storms, etc., in the vicinity of the 
lines. So storms of human passion, un- 
holy and opposite currents in the atmos- 
phere, will, on the Spiritual Telegraph, 
stop the communication between God 
and the soul. It is the same as “ griev- 
ing the Holy Spirit ot God,” which we 
do when we sin, because of his immedi- 
ate presence with us. When we set up 
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idols of earthly inclinations in our 
hearts—which are properly his altar— 
and bow down to serve those vicious 
pean which we ought to sacrifice to 

is will, it is in the highest degree griev- 
ous tohim. “For what concord is there 
between the Holy Spirit and Belial? or 
what agreement hath the temple of God 
with idols?” 

A particular frame and temper of 
soul, a sobriety of mind, is necessary, 
without which we can have no commu- 
nication with our Father in Heaven. 
It is in our power, by the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, to keep our hearts in a 
state of preparation to receive divine 
communications. We must preserve our 
minds in a cool and serious disposition, 
in reguleting and calming our affections, 
und calling in and checking the inordi- 
nate pursuits of our passions after the 
vanities and pleasures of this world. 
Carelessness and inattention to the 
teachings of the spirit will bring dark- 
hess into our minds, and stop our inter- 
course with God. 

Many who observe with some exact- 


ness the outward acts of religion, in the | 


intervals of their Christian duties give 
a loose rein to their thoughts, affections, 
and discourse. Such can not long dwell 
in harmony with God. By and by a 
fatal lethargy overtakes them; they lose, 
in a great measure, the desire of keeping 
up a constant communication with spirit- 
ual objects, and become almost insensi- 
ble to divine convictions; such, unless 
aroused, will certainly be cut off from 
communion with holy beings, and the 
Spiritual Telegraph closed against them 
forever. 


“Prayer ardent opens heaven, lets down a 
stream 
Of glory on the consecrated hour 
Of man, in audience with Deity.” 
Dr, Young. 


“To the hills I lift mine eyes, 
The everlasting hills: 
Strearring thence in fresh supplies, 
My soul the spirit feels; 
Will he not his help afford ? 
Help, while yet I ask, is given; 
God comes down; the God and Lord 
Who made both earth and heaven.” 
C. Wesley 
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JOB, 
Chap. v: 
verse 17. 


HEBREWS, 
Chap. xii: 


verse 6. 


MICAH, 
Chap. il: 
verse 10. 
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REVELATION, 
Chap. iii: 
verse 19. 


GENESIS, 
Chap. 1: 
verse 20. 


ACTS, 
Chap. viii: 
verse 4. 


‘THE PARENT EAGLE. 


As an Eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 


abroad her wings. 


THE parent eagle bids her young to fly, 

And far aloft their fluttering pinions try; 

With seeming cruel haste she stirs their nest, 
Which may no longer be a place of rest, 

Then flutters o’er them, spreads her wings to fly, 


Deut. xxxir: 1 
ent seemeth to be joyous but grievous. 


if No chastening for the pres- 


Heb. x11: 11. 


And seeks to bear the little ones on high. ; 
They learn to trust their feeble wings at length, 
And soar aloft with’all their parent’s strength. 

So oft in life, the fate that seems so hard, 

Brings in the end exertion’s rich reward. 


It is related as a fact in the natural 
history of the eagle, that when the 
proper time has arrived for the young 
eaglets to leave their nest, the parent 
eagle so stirs it up that they can not stay 
in it longer, and they are obliged to 
find some other spot in which to live. 
They now make their first attempt to 
use their wings: in this they are as 
sisted by the parent bird, who flutters 
over and about them; spreads out her 
wings, so that when the efforts of her 
young fail, she bears them on her own 
wings to a place of shelter and safety. 


By this means they are taught to fly and 
provide for themselves. 

It would seem harsh and unreason- 
able to the young eaglets, were they 
capable of reasoning on the subject, to 
see their parent tearing to pieces the 
comfortable home in which they haa 
so long nestled in quiet and security. 
They might ask, What wrong have we 
been guilty that we thus should be 
broken up and cast out upon the cold 
world? The conduct of their parent 
would, at least, be unaccountable; they 
might even charge her with cruelty, 
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and loudly murmur and complain at what 
appeared a great misfortune. Could they dis- 
cover the reason, they would see that love for 
them was the true cause of it all. 

In this trait of the eagle with regard to her 
young, we have an apt similitude of many oc- 
currences which have taken place among com- 
munities of mankind. The land of Canaan 
was promised to the descendants of Abraham, 
and by this they were entitled to its posses- 
sion. However, during a time of famine, they 
emigrated to Egypt, where many favors and 
privileges were allotted to them. A genera- 
tion was born there, and their homes seemed 
secure. When the time had nearly arrived 
that the Israelites should take possession of 
the Promised Land, the Egyptians were stirred 
up against them, and made their lives bitter 
with bondage. Finally, by a train of provi- 
dential events, they were brought into the 
land promised to their fathers, 

At the commencement of Christianity, most 
of the followers of Christ had collected at Je- 
rusalem, where they were greatly prospered, 
and were so happy in the love and fellowship 
with each other, that they seemed inclined to 
build their tabernacles at Jerusalem, exclaim- 
ing, in their joy, “Jt is good for us to be here.” 
They desired and expected to continue there 
during their lives. But in mercy to others, 
and to themselves, whose truest happiness was 
connected with their usefulness, a great perse- 
cution arose at the time of the death of Ste- 
phen, and the disciples were “scattered abroad, 
and went every-where preaching the word.” 
The cause of Christianity was thus wonder- 
fully advanced, and Christian churches estab- 
lished in almost every part of the known world. 

Paul, the learned apostle to the Gentiles, 
being better qualified than his brethren to 
speak before kings and emperors, was driven 
by persecution away from his countrymen, to 
appear before the Roman emperor, by which 
the Gospel was introduced into the palace of 
the Ceesars. Persecution followed the other 
apostles; they found no resting-place where 
they could abide in peace and safety ; every new 
abode was in turn stirred up, and they had to 
flee from one city to another. 

In modern times, the history of the Puritans 
furnishes a remarkable instance of the truth 


of the similitude of the eagle stirring up her 
nest for the benefit of her young. After the 
bloody persecutions of Queen Mary, the Prot- 
estant religion gained the ascendency in Great 
Britain, when, in the year 1558, Queen Eliza- 
beth of England ascended the throne, to the 
joy of all her Protestant subjects. Many of 
these were Puritans, so called from their efforts 
to maintain purity of worship, untrammeled 
by those rites and forms which they thought 
contrary to the spirit of true religion. The 
Puritans felt certain of her protection, and ex- 
pected to pass the remainder of their lives in 
tranquillity. : 

But they soon heard a voice, saying, “ Arise, 
this is not your rest.” Queen Elizabeth, 
though a Protestant, and in favor of the 
reformation, was of an arbitrary disposition. 
She took violent measures to enforce uni- 
formity in church discipline and service. The 
Puritans, while holding to the same doctrines 
as the established church, had scruples about 
practicing all its rites and ceremonies, and 
therefore refused compliance. 

A storm of persecution arose; their rest or 
place of abode became stirred up. They were 
subjected to severe penalties, and compelled to 
collect for worship in private places with great 
secrecy. Hundreds of Puritan ministers were 
deprived of their livings and silenced, and 
others imprisoned, while their families were 
starving. These persecutions were continued 
with but little abatement for about fifty years. 
The Puritans made many efforts to obtain 
toleration, but the queen and most of the’ 
bishops refused. 

In consequence of these persecutions, many 
of the Puritans left their native country, 
passed over to Holland, and formed distinct 
and independent churches; but not liking 
their situation there, most of them emigrated 
to America. The stirring up and unpleasant- 
ness of the place of their abode, caused the 
emigration to and founding of the colony of 
Plymouth, in 1620, These colonists, in order 
to obtain “freedom to worship God,” were 
thrown upon their own exertions, like the 
young of the eagle; they sought another hab- 
itation; they went into a savage and howling 
wilderness, and there, deep and wide, laid the 
foundations of civil and religious liberty. 
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| CORINTH’S, ROMANS, 
Chap. ii: ; NSU MZ Chap. viii: 
verse 14, EASA 4 yd verse 8. 
_ Sa 
ROMANS, 1 JOHN, 
Chap. viii: Chap. iii: 
verse 5, verse 8, 
GALATIANS, ECCLESIAST’S, 
Chap. v: Chap. ix: 
verses 19-21. verse 3, 
1 JOHN, cue ZA GENESIS, 
Chap. ii: Seilllchurg Chap. vi: 
verse 16, 2 iy Ye verse 5. 


THE 


Loox on this picture of the natural heart, 
Behold the Holy Spirit’s dove depart; 

The guardian angel weeping o’er the soul 
Despising all advice and Heaven’s control. 
Deceit within his bosom holds its sway, 


The engraving annexed is a repre- 
sentation of the natural or carnal man, 
in a willing companionship with various 
lusts and vices in which the wicked take 
delight. The figure at the top is a rep- 
resentation of Satan, with dragon wings, 
the fallen Spirit of Light, who rules over 
fallen men and devils. The Holy Spirit 
is departing from him, represented by a 


NATURAL 


MAN. 


And Pride rejoices in her vain display, 
While Anger growls: Intemperance is seen, 
And foul Licentioushess with form unclean, 
While Satan rules above with dragon wings, 
And o’er the scene his dark delusion flings. 


dove, who is flying away. The Guardgin 
Angel, or ministering spirit, is weeping 
at his folly in refusing to hear the voice 
of entreaty and wisdom. Deceit 1s found 
in his bosom. Pride spreads out her 
shining feathers; Anger growls, and Li- 
centiousness and Intemperance show their 
unclean forms by his side. 

It is thought by many divines, from 
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the tenor of several passages in the 
Bible, that pride or self-conceit was the 
cause of the Devil’s downfall from 
heaven. ‘Pride, in all its numerous 
forms, in every age and country, has al- 
ways been found congenial to the fallen 
nature of man. The peacock, which ap- 
pears to take so much pleasure in spread- 
ing out and displaying his beautiful 
feathers, is generally held up as an em- 
blem of those who take pride on account 
of their riches, honors, beautiful form 
or features, of their gifts and talents, or 
of their fine dress, equipage, etc. And 


to such an extent, and in so many forms, 


has this accursed passion prevailed, that 
even many have been proud of their 
humility. 

No passion steals into the heart so im- 
perceptibly, none covers itself under more 
disguises, or to which mankind in general 
are more subject to, than to Pride. It is 
originally founded on self-love, that in- 
herent passion of human nature. The 
few advantages we possess want only to 
be properly considered to convince us 
how little they are to be boasted of, or 
gloried in. The whole of our bodily 
perfections may be summed up in two 
words—strength and beauty. As for 
the first, man is inferior to many of the 
brute creation. Besides, through a few 
days or even hours of sickness, he becomes 
weak and helpless as a little child. As 
to beauty, which has exhausted human 
wit in raptures to its praise, how soon it 
is destroyed by sickness or age; and 
even in its perfection, how it is excelled 
by the flowers of the field! Often to its 
possessor it has been a fatal ornament, 
ruining both soul and body. 

“Pride,” says a good writer, “is the 
high opinion that a poor little contracted 
soul entertains of itself, and is mani- 
fested by praising ourselves, adorning 
our persons, attempting to appear before 
others in a superior light to what we 
are; contempt and slander of others; 
envy at the excellencies that others pos- 
sess; anxicty to gain applause; distress 


and rage when slighted; impatience of 
contradiction and opposition to God him- 
self. The evil effects of pride are be- 
yond computation. It has spread itself 
universally among all nations, among 
all characters; and as it is the first sin, 
as some suppose, that entered into the 
world, so it seems the last to be con- 
quered. It may be considered as the 
parent of discontent, ingratitude, cov- 
etousness, poverty, presumption, passion, 
extravagance, bigotry, war, and perse- 
cution. In fact there is hardly an evil 
perpetrated but what pride is connected 
with it in a proximate or remote sense.” 

Anger and Iil-will arc represented by a 
growling wild beast, such as a lion, tiger, 
or leopard, at the left of the picture. It 
is the fiercest of passions, and under its 
influence man rages like a wild, ferocious 
beast. The claims of father, mother, 
brother, sister, friend, and every tender 
tic of humanity for the time are lost; it 
tempts men in an instant to commit such 
enormities, that an age of repentance 
can not atone for them. 

Anger is a raging fever of the mind, 
a species of madness or insanity. In- 
deed they are so much alike that some- 
times it 1s difficult to distinguish the dif- 
ference between them, their cffects being 
equally fatal. It is so terrible that it 
makes human beings like demons. A 
passionate temper renders a man unfit 
for advice, deprives him, in a great 
measure, of his reason, robs him of all 
that is great and noble in his nature, 
destroys friendship, changes justice into 
cruelty, and turns order into confusion. 
It is stated that beasts of the fiercer 
kind are enraged when they behold their 
own image in a glass, or by the side of 
still water. The instinct of these crea- 
tures impels them at once to attack an 
animal which appears so detestable. If 
angry and passionate men could have a 
full and just view of themselves in all 
their deformity, they would hate, and 
make war with their own image. 

Deceit is often represented by a ser- 
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pent, as Satan, the grand enemy of God 
and mankind, assumed that form when 
he deceived our first parents in the Gar- 
den of Eden. In the engraving, the 
serpent is shown in the bosom of the 
unregenerate man. His heartis defined 
in Scripture as being “deceitful above 
all things ;” that is, in the highest de- 
gree above all that we can conceive. In 
fact the generality of mankind are con- 
tinually deceiving themselves and others. 
How strangely do they this, not knowing 
either their own tempers or characters; 
imagining themselves to be far wiser 
and better than they are. 

A deviation from truth is equally 
natural to all the children of men. One 
said, in his haste, “all men are liars,” 
but we may say, upon cool reflection, all 
natural men will, upon a close tempta- 
tion, vary from or disguise the truth. 
If they do not offend against veracity, 
if they do not say what is directly false, 
yet they often offend against simplicity. 
They use art, they hang out false colors, 
they practice deceit or dissimulation. 

Licentiousness is represented by the 
goat, an unclean, impure, and in many 
respects a disagreeable animal. Intem- 
perance and Gluttony are personated by 
the hog. Both of these are shown at 
the right hand of the natural unregen- 
erate man, both are his chosen compan- 
ions. By these vices he reduces himself 
to the level with the most unclean and 
filthy of the animal creation. The lib- 
ertine, the sensualist, the licentious man, 
is one of the vilest, most loathsome of 
characters. He must be a liar, a repro- 
bate, and, in short, a consummate villain 
that will break all the commands of God 
to obtain the object of his pursuit. He 
does not rush to destruction alone, but 
like his great original, drags others along 
with him to perdition. The Apostle, in 
speaking of the vice of licentiousness, 
says it is a sin committed against the 


body. Though sin of every species has 
a tendency to destroy life, yet none are 
so mortal as that to which the Apostle 
refers, as it strikes directly at the foun- 
dation of the constitution. It would be 
easy to show that licentiousness and in- 
temperance lead directly, even with re- 
spect to the body, to certain death. 

With regard to the vice of intemperance or 
drunkenness, the latter part of the 23d chapter 
of Proverbs contains a forcible description of its 
effects. ‘The writer describes him who “tarriea 
long at the wine” as one “that lieth down in 
the midst of the sea, or he that lieth on the top 
of a mast.” That is, “thou wilt sottishly run 
thyself into the extremest hazards without 
any apprehension of danger, being no more 
able to direct thy course than a pilot who 
slumbers when the ship is tossed in the midst 
of the sea, no more able to take notice of the 
perils thou art in than he who falls asleep 
where he was sent to keep watch.” 

The writer of the book of Proverbs goes on ~ 
in his description: “They have stricken me, 
shalt thou say, and I was not sick; they have 
beaten me, and I felt it not. When shall I 
awake? I will seek it yet again.” ‘There is 
great beauty and energy in the conciseness of 
the original. What is rendered “I was not 
sick,’ some commentators say should be ren- 
dered ‘‘I was not sensible of it.’ The next 
clause should be, ‘‘They have mocked me, and 
I knew it not.” How striking and instructive 
a portrait is this of the stupid insensibility of 
a drunkard! Mr. Prior, in his Solomon, has 
well expressed it in the following lines. _There 
are, says he, 

6 6 “yet unnumbered ills that lie unseen 
In the pernicious draught: the word obscene 
Or harsh (which once elanced must ever fly 
Irrevocable); the too prompt reply, 

Seed of severe distrust and fierce debate, 
What we would shun, and what we ought to hate 
Add, too, the blood impoverished, and the course 
Of health suppressed by wine’s continued force. 
Unhappy man! whom sorrow thus, and rage, 
To different ills alternately engage! 

Who drink, alas! but to forget, nor sees 

That melancholy sloth, severe disease, 

Memory confused, and interrupted thought, 
Death’s harbingers, lie latent in the draught, 
And in the flowers that wreathe the sparkling bowl 
Fell adders hiss, and poisonous serpents roll.” 
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ROMANS, 
Chap. vii: 
verse 24, 


THE AWAKENED SINNER. 


Tux sinner wakened to his state of sin, 

With penitence another life would now begin. 
Pride lowers her plumage and would fain depart, 
Deceit and Anger leave the contrite heart, 
Licentiousness and all its kindred train, 


The sinner, by the light of the Divine 
Spirit, sees that he has broken all the 
commandments of God; the angel of 
justice lifts the sword against him; 
alarmed, he leaves off his connection 
with various sins, and they are de- 
parting from him. Pride lowers her 
plumage; Deceit and Anger he nolonger 
harbors; Licentiousness, Intemperance, 
and other vices he casts off. Thus ex- 
ercising repentance, the sacred influence 
of the Divine Spirit descends upon him, 


ROMANS, 
Chap. vii: 
verse 9. 


LUKE, 
Chap. xviii: 
verse 13, 


PSALM 
xli: 
verse 4, 


LUKE, 
Chap. xv: 
verse 2], 


Can o’er his nature no longer reign; 

Satan himself must his vile scepter yield, 
And vanquished and reluctant leave the field, 
While the pure spirit, bringing heavenly love, 
Broods o’er the penitent, a spotless dove. 


while Satan, the Prince of Darkness, 
finding he can no longer control his 
mind, is departing from the scene. 

By some providential occurrence, or 
by his word applied with the demon- 
stration of his spirit, God touches the 
heart of him who is passing along, se- 
cure in his sins, unconcerned as to 
what will befall him in a future world. 
Light breaks in upon his mind, and the 
inward spiritual meaning of the divine 
or moral law of God begins to flash upon 
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him. He perceives that “the commandment 
is exceeding broad,” and that “nothing is hid 
from the light thereof.’ He is convinced that 
every part of it relates not barely to outward 
sin or obedience, but to what passes in the 
secret recesses of the heart, which no eye but 
God’s can penetrate. 

The truly convicted sinner not only hears 
“Thou shalt not kill,” according to the letter 
of the law, but also hears God speak in thun- 
der tones, “He that hateth his brother is a 
murderer.” Ifthe law says, “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,’ the voice of the Lord 
sounds in his ears, ‘“ He that looketh upon a 
woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart.” And 
thus at every point he feels the word of God 
“quick and powerful, sharper than a two- 
edged sword.” It “pierces even to the di- 
viding asunder of his soul and spirit, his joints 
and marrow.” And so much the more be- 
cause he is conscious to himself of having 
neglected so great salvation; of having trod- 
den under foot the Son of God, who would 
have saved him from his sins, and counted 
the blood of the covenant an unholy, a com- 
mon unsanctifying thing. 

As the convicted sinner knows “all things 
are naked and open to the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do,” so he sees himself na- 
ked, stripped of the fig-leaves which he had 
sewed together, of all his poor pretences to 
religion and virtue, and his wretched excuses 
for sinning against God. His heart is laid 
bare, and he sees it is all sin, ‘deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked ;” he feels 
that he is corrupt and abominable; that he 
deserves to be cast off from God forever; that 
“the wages of sin is death.” 

The delusive rest and false peace of the sin- 
ner are ended by the proper discovery of the 
broken Jaw. Pleasures once loved delight 
him no more. He feels the anguish of a 
wounded spirit. He finds that sin let loose 
upon the soul, (whether it be pride, anger, or 
evil desire; whether self-will, malice, envy, 
revenge, or any other,) brings misery. 

He feels sorrow of heart. for blessings he has 
lost, and the curse which has come upon him; 
remorse for having thus destroyed himself, 
and despised God’s mercies; fear, from a lively 
sense of the wrath of God, and the conse- 
quences of his wrath, of the punishment which 
he has justly deserved, and which he sees 
hanging over his head; fear of death, as being 
to him the gate of death eternal; fear of the 
devil, the executioner of the wrath and righte- 


ous vengeance of God; fear of men, who, if 
they were able to kill his body, would thereby 
plunge both, body and soul into hell; fear, 
sometimes arising to such a height that the 
poor guilty soul is terrified with every thing, 
with nothing, with shades, with a leaf shaken 
by the wind, Sometimes it may approach to 
the brink of despair, causing him to cry out, 
like one of old, “The spirit of a man may 
sustain his infirmities, but a wounded spirit 
who can bear?” 

The ordinary method of the spirit of God is 
to convict sinners by the law, for by it “is 
the knowlodge of sin.” It is more especially 
this part of the word of God which is quick 
and powerful, full of life and energy, “and 
sharper than any two-edged sword.” ‘This in 
the hand of the great Jehovah, and of his 
Messengers, pierces through the folds of a de- 
ceitful heart, and “divides asunder even the 
soul and the spirit.” By this the sinner is 
discovered to himself, and he sees that he is 
wretched, and poor, and miserable, and blind, 
aud naked. The Jaw which he has broken 
flashes conviction on every side; his mouth is 
stopped, and he stands guilty before God. 

The sinner who is properly convicted of his 
transgressions, forsakes, or endeavors to put 
away, all his sinful associations and compan- 
ions. Instead of pride there is now humility. 
He has been in the habit of thinking much of 
himself, of his natural or acquired abilities; 
his sins, or rather foibles as he calls them, he 
thinks are not of much moment, his good 


. deeds far overbalancing them, and he may even 


scorn to ask any favors either of God 01 man. 
But now, in the light of the divine law, he sees 
that he is a wretch, undone, unless God has 
mercy on him; and instead of priding himself 
on account of his good deeds, he loathes and 
abhors himself, on account of his sins, in dust 
and ashes, crying out, “God be merciful to 
me a sinner.” 

Formerly deceit nestled in his bosom, deceiv- 
ing himself and those about him, thinking 
himself to be something when he was nothing, 
saying, “peace, peace,’ when God says there is 
no peace. This serpent, Error, now departs, 
while the light of the Divine Spirit is upon 
him. Anger, malice, revenge, and other hate- 
ful passions, in which he formerly indulged, he 
puts from him, and wishes from his heart that 
God would create a new spirit within—love to 
his fellow men,.and love and forgiveness for 
hisenemies. Intemperance, licentiousness, and 
other beastly vices he discards, and shuns the 
very appearance of evil, 
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THE PARDONED SINNER. 
The sinner is pardoned by the blood of the Cross. Faith, Hope, 


and Peace are his companions. 
Spirit descends upon him. 


Bewoup the pardoned sinner with a band 

Of forms angelic, grouped on either hand. 

Faith clasps the cross, and to the brightening 
skies, 

Waiting the promise, lifts expectant eyes. 

There, smiling, radiant Hope her anchor bears, 


The sinner, after being weighed down 
by a sense of his sins and transgressions, 
despairs of any help or relief, excepting 
from God. He hears of salvation by 
Jesus Christ. Faith springs up within 
that God will pardon and deliver him, 
if he will forsake his sins. Looking at 


The influence of the Divine 


And Peace, the olive branch, her emblem, wears, 

While o’er them softly broods the Heavenly Dove, 

Emblem of peace, and purity, and love. 

Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given, 

To brighten earth, and smooth the path to 
Heaven. 


the cross of Christ, his soul is melted in 
contrition; the burden of sin is removed, 
he feels his sins are forgiven; the hope 
of present and eternal salvation springs 
up in his soul. These two Christian 
graces are represented in the engraving 
by two female figures. Faith stands at 
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ere hv eS 


the right hand of the pardoned sinner, 
embracing the cross, with her eyes 
lifted upward; Hope, with her anchor, 
is at his left; Peace, with her olive- 
branch, follows ner heavenly compan- 
ions Faith and Hope. The Dove, an em- 
blem of the Holy Spirit, is seen above. 

Dr. Scott, in commenting on the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, where Christian loses 
his burden when he came up with the 
cross, says: “Divine illumination, in 
many respects, tends to quicken the be- 
liever’s hopes and fears, and to increase 
his earnestness and diligence; but noth- 
ing can finally relieve him from his 
burden except the clear discovery of the 
nature and glory of redemption. With 
more general views on the subject, and 
an implicit reliance on the mercy of God 
through Jesus Christ, the humblest sin- 
ner enters the way of life. * * * 
When in this divine light the soul con- 
templates the Redeemer’s cross, and 
discerns more clearly his love to lost sin- 
ners in dying for them, the motive and 
efficacy of his intense sufferings, the 
glory of the divine perfections harmoni- 
’ ously displayed. in this surprising expe- 
dient for saving the lost, the honor of the 
divine law and government, and the evil 
and desert of sin most emphatically pro- 
claimed, even in pardoning transgres- 
sors and reconciling enemies, and the 
perfect freeness and efficacy of this sal- 
vation, then ‘his conscience is purged 
from dead works to serve the living God,’ 
by a simple reliance on the atoning 
blood of Immanuel.” 

The plain scriptural notion of justifi- 
cation is the pardon and forgiveness of 
the sinner. God the Father, for the sake 
of the redemption made by the blood of 
his son, “showeth forth his’ righteous- 
ness [or mercy] by the remission of sins 
that are past.” Paul declares, “ Blessed 
are they whose iniquities are forgiven, 
and whose sins are covered; blessed is 
the mar. to whom the Lord will not im- 
pute sin.” To him who is forgiven, God 
will not impute sin to his condemnation. 


He will not condemn him on that ac- 
count, either in this world or in that 
which is to come. His sins, all his past 
sins, in thought, word, and deed, are 
covered, are blotted out, shall not be re- 
membered or mentioned against him 
any more than if they had not been. 
God will not inflict on the sinner what 
he deserved to suffer, because the Son of 
his love hath suffered for him. 

Christian faith, through which the 
sinner is pardoned, is not only an assent 
to the whole gospel of Christ, but also a 
full reliance on the blood of Christ—a 
trust in the merits of his life, death, and 
resurrection, a reliance on him as our 
atonement, and our life as given for us 
and living in us. It is a confidence 
which a man hath in God that, through 
the merits of Christ, his sins are for- 
given, and he reconciled to the favor of 
God. The best guide of the blind, and 
the surest light of them that are in dark- 
ness, the most powerful instructor of the 
foolish, is faith. But it must be such a 
faith as is mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds, “to the 
overturning all the prejudices of corrupt 
reason, all the false maxims revered 
among men, all evil customs and habits, 
all that wisdom of the world which is 
foolishness with God; as casting down 
imaginations, [reasonings,] and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and bringeth 
into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ.” 

Those that have the true faith, have 
strong consolation through Hope. The 
Spirit beareth witness in their hearts 
that they are the children of God. It 
is the same Spirit who works in them 
that clear and cheerful confidence that 
their heart is upright toward God; that 
good assurance that they now do, through 
his grace, the things that are acceptable 
in his sight; that they are now in the 
path which leadeth to life, and shall by 
the mercy of God, endure therein to the 
end. It is he who giveth them a lively 
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expectation of receiving all good things 
from God, a joyous prospect of that 
crown of glory which is reserved in 
heaven for them. By this anchor, a 
Christian is kept steady in the midst of 
this troublesome world, and preserved 
from striking on cither of those fatal 
rocks Presumption or Despair. 

“Every one,” saith St. John, “who 
hath this hope, purifieth himself, even 
as he is pure.” It is his daily care, by 
the grace of God in Christ, and through 
the blood of the covenant, to purge the 
inmost recesses of his soul from the 
lusts that before possessed and defiled it; 


from uncleanliness, and envy, and mal- } 


ice, and wrath; from every passion and 
temper that is after the flesh, that either 
springs from or cherishes his native cor- 
ruption, as well knowing that he whose 
very body is the temple of God ought 
to admit nothing into it common or un- 
clean, and that holiness becometh the 
house forever where the spirit of holi- 
ness designs to dwell. 

“The peace of God,” which God can 
only give, and the world can not take 
away; the peace which “passeth all un- 
derstanding,” all (barely) rational con- 
ception, being a supernatural sensation, 
a divine taste of “the powers of the 
world to come,” such as the natural 
world knoweth not, how wise soever in 
the things of this world; nor indeed can 


he know it in his present state, “be-{ 


cause it is spiritually discerned.” It is 
a peace that banishes doubt, all painful 
uncertainty, the Spirit of God bearing 
witness with the spirit of a Christian 
that he is a child of God. And it van- 
quishes fear, all such fear as has tor- 
ment, the fear of the wrath of God, the 
fear of hell, the fear of the devil, and, 
in particular, the fear of death; he that 
hath the peace of God, desireth that it 
were the will of God “to depart and be 
with Christ.” 

Whenever the peace of God is fixed 
in the soul, there is also “joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” Joy wrought in the heart 
by the Holy Ghost, by the ever-blessed 
Spirit of God. He that worketh in us 
that calm, humble rejoicing in God 
through Jesus Christ, “by whom we 
now have received the atonement,” the 
reconciliation with God that enables us 
boldly to confirm the truth of the Psalm- 
ist’s declaration, “Blessed is the man 
[or rather happy] whose unrighteous- 
ness is forgiven, and whose sin is cov- 
ered.” He it is that inspires the Chris- 
tian soul with that ever-solid joy which 
arises from a consideration that he is a 
child of God, and gives him to “rejoice 
with joy unspeakable in the hope of the 
glory of God;” hope both of the glori- 
ous Image of God, which is in part, and 
shall be in full, ‘“‘revealed in him,” and 
of that crown of glory that shall not 
fade away, reserved in heaven for him. 
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‘ THE 
Beno 3p, in life the Christian sanctified, 
Strengthened by faith, by fiery trials tried, 
He dreads no more temptations fearful night, 
But moves at liberty in God’s own light; 
He walks with Faith, who, with her heavenly ray, 
Sustaine his soul, and brightens all the way; 


The sanctified Christian walks at lib- 
erty in the keeping of God’s command- 
ments. The influence of the Divine 
spirit is shed abroad upon him, and he 
adds to his faith, virtue; and to virtue, 
knowledge; and to knowledge, temper- 

17 


SANCTIFIED 


CHRISTIAN. 


Hewalks with knowledge; Heavenly wisdom true 
Inspires his courage, brings his foes to view. 
He lives with Godliness inspiring fear, 

A filial fear of God, and love sincere; 

Brotherly kindness ‘unto all he shows, 

And charity, forgiving all his foes. 


ance; and to temperance, patience ; and 
to patience, godliness; and to godli- 
ness, brotherly kindness; and to broth- 
erly kindness, charity. Having the 
love of Christ within, the true Chris- 
tian overcomes the evil passions by 
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which he is beset; indeed they lie dead 
at his feet. 

Thesanctified Christian has that Faith 
which has led him to embrace the whole 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and has that 
virtue, or courage and fortitude, which 
enables him to profess Christ before 
men, even in times of fiery persecution, 
and at the hazard of life itself. He 
has knowledge, that true wisdom by 
which his faith is increased and his 
courage directed, preserving it from de- 
generating into rashness. The knowl- 
edge or wisdom he receives immedi- 
ately from above, in answer to prayer ; 
for if he lacks wisdom, God has prom- 
ised to give it to him. The Christian 
is temperate in all things, and makes 
a proper and limited use of all earthly 
enjoyments, keeping every sense under 
proper restraint, and never suffering 
the animal part to subjugate the ra- 
tional; he bears all trials and difficul- 
ties with an even mind, enduring in all, 
and persevering through all. 

The true Christian has godliness, or 
piety toward God, a’ deep reverential 
fear, not only worshiping God with 
every ‘becoming outward act, but ador- 
ing, loving, and magnifying him in the 
heart, worshiping him in spirit and 
truth. He feels a spirit of love toward 
his fellow-men, especially a spirit of 
brotherly kindness to all of Christ’s 
flock, of whatever name, feeling a spirit 
of union as a member of the same heav- 
enly family. He has charity, love to 
the whole human race, even to perse- 
cutors. True religion is neither selfish 
nor insulated; it rejoices with those 
that rejoice, and weeps with those that 
weep. Possessed of these graces, the 
Christian is rer“sred active in all 
Christian duties, and is faithful in every 
good word and work. 

“But he that lacketh these things,” 
says the Apostle, “is blind and can not 
see afar off, and hath forgotten that he 
was purged from his sins.” ‘He, 
whether Jew or Gentile,” says a cele- 


brated commentator, “who professes to 


| have faith in God, and has not added to 


that faith fortitude, knowledge, tem- 
perance, patience, godliness, brotherly 
kindness, and universal love, is blind; 
his understanding is darkened, and can 
not see afar off, .. . . shutting his eyes, 
against the light, winking, not able to 
look truth in the face, nor to behold 
that God whom he once knew was re- 
conciled to him; and thus it appears 
that he is wilfully biind and hath for- 
gotten he was purged from his old sins; 
has, at last, through his non-improve- 
ment of the grace he has received from 
God, his faith ceasing to work by love, 
lost the evidence of things not seen, 
for, having grieved the Holy Spirit by 
not showing forth the virtues of him 
who called him into his marvelous 
light, darkness and hardness 
having taken the place of light and 
filial confidence; he calls his former 
experience into doubt, and questions 
whether he has not put enthusiasm in 
the place of religion. By these means 
his hardness and darkness increase, his 
memory becomes indistinct and con- 
fused, until, at length, he forgets the 
work of God on his soul! 

The Apostle exhorts his brethren to 
“give diligence to make your calling 
and election sure; for if ye do these 
things ye shall never fail.” By which 
it appears that if the Christian is care- 
ful and diligent to work out his salva- 
tion by adding to his faith, virtue, ete., 
he w'll never stumble or fall. “He 
who does not, by good works, confirm 
his calling and election, will soon have 
neither; although no good works ever 
did purchase, or ever can purchase the 
kingdom of God, yet no soul can expect 
to see God who has them not. But if 
you give diligence, and do not fall, an 
abundant, free, honorable, and trium- 
phant entrance shall be ministered into 


the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 


and Savior Jesus Christ. 
“Sanctification, that work of God's 
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grace by which we are renewed after 
the image of God, is set apart for his 
service, and enables us to die unto sin 
and live unto righteousness; it must be 
carefully considered in a twofold light: 
1. As an inestimable privilege granted 
us from God; and, 2d, as an all compre- 
hensive duty required of us by his holy 
Word. It is distinguished from justifi- 
cation thus: Justification changeth our 
state in law before God as a judge; 
sanctification changeth our heart and 
life before him as our Father; justifica- 
tion precedes, and sanctification follows 
as the fruit and evidence of it.” 

Justification removes the guilt of 
sin; sanctification conforms us to his 
image. Sanctification is a divine and 
progressive work. It is an internal 
work, not consisting in external profes- 
sion or bare morality; it is a necessary 
work as to the evidence of our state, the 
honor of our characters, the usefulness 
of our lives, the happiness of our minds, 
and the enjoyment of God’s presence 
inafuture world. Thesanctified Chris- 
tian has a holy reverence, earnest regard, 
-and patient submission to the will of 
God. Hence, Archbishop Usher said 
of it,. “Sanctification is nothing less 
than for a man to be brought to an en- 
tire resignation to his will, to the will 
of God, and to live in the offering up 
of his soul continually in the flames of 
love and as a whole burnt offering to 
Christ.” 

The doctrine of sanctification, or 
Christian perfection, has been a subject 
of some controversy in the Christian 
world, some asserting, others denying 
it; much of it, however, has been a 
controversy about words. Mr. Wesley, 
perhaps one of the strongest advocates 
of Christian sanctification, or perfection, 
says, in his sermon on Perfection, when 
speaking of the perfection of angels, 
“It is not possible for man, whose un- 
derstanding is darkened, to whom mis- 
take is natural as ignorance, who can 
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not think at all, but by the mediation 
of organs which are weakened and de- 
praved, to apprehend things distinctly, 
and to judge truly of them. . . . In con- 
sequence hereof, his affections, depend- 
ing on his understanding, are variously 
disordered. .... It follows that no 
man, while in the body, can possibly 
attain to angelic perfection. 

“Neither can any man, while he is in a cor- 
ruptible body, attain to Adamic perfection. 
Adam, before his fall, was undoubtedly as pure 
as free from sin, as ever the holy angels. nI 
like manner his understanding was as clear as 
theirs, and his affections as regular. . . . . 
But since man rebelled against his God, the 
case is widely different. . The highest 
perfection which man can attain while the soul 
dwells in the body does not exclude ignorance 
and error, and a thousand other infirmities. 
A thousand infirmities will attend my spirit, 
till it returns to God who gave it. And, in 
numberless instances, it comes short of doing 
the will of God, as Adam did in Paradise; 
hence the best of men mav say from the heart 


‘Every moment, Lord, I need 
The merit of thy death.’ 


for the innumerable violations of the Adamic 
as well as the angelic law. .. . Love is [now] 
the fulfilling of the law which is given to fallen 
man. This is now, with respect to us, the per. 
fect law. But even against through the pres- 
ent weakness of our understanding, we are 
continually liable to transgress. Therefore 
every man living needs the blood of the atone 
ment, or he could not stand before God.” 

The Apostle Paul may be considered as an 
eminent example of a sanctified Christian. As 
far as we can discover, he appears to have 
done his whole duty after his conversion. Near 
the close of his life, he says, ‘‘I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept my faith;”’ as if he had said, in allusion 
to the Grecian games, I have struggled hard, 
and have overcome; I have started for the 
prize, and have come up to goal, outstripping 
all my competitors and have gained the prize. 
I have kept the rules of the spiritual combat 
and race, and thus, having contended lawfully 
and conquered in each exercise, I expect the 
prize. All these assertions of St. Paul we are 
bound to believe are strictly true. 
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SUNLIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


- . « Walketh in darkness and knoweth not whither he goeth. 


1 Sohn® r= 11. 
esexieao 


Sree the two travelers, above, below; 

One safely walks in sunlight’s radiant glow ; 

He mounts the upland path, and brightly rise 

New scenes of beauty to his raptured eyes, 

Fair cities, villages, and smiling fields 

With flocks and herds, the glowing landscape 
yields, 

And onward still, through light he takes his 
way 


Here are two travelers, one standing 
on elevated ground, the other in the 
marsh or swamp below. The first is in 
the sunlight, by which he beholds the 
fair face of nature rejoicing every-where 
a the bright beams of day. He has 
just emerged from a dark and lonesome 


Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I. 
In thy light shall we see light. 


JES SOOOyies By 


To the broad sunshine of eternal day. 
While he who walks below, nor seeks the light, 


‘ Dwells in the gloom and shadows of the night, 


With fogs above, and pitfalls sunk around, 

He gropes along o’er sloughs and miry ground. 
heeds not the call that bids him seek the way 
That leads to sunlight and eternal day; 

Where walk God’s children, living in the light, 
But blind and willful, perishes in night. 


valley, and is filled with delight as he 
views the prospect before him. In one 
direction he beholds a splendid city ; on 
the other, beautiful villages, the flocks 
and herds dotting the landscape, with 
the green forest, the waving fields of 
grass and fiowers. Below is seen the 
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other, nelosed in a fog or cloud so dense 
that tuc sunlight is, in a great measure, 
excluded. He wanders about in the 
midst of bogs and miry swamps, bewil- 
deved, and knowing not in what direc- 
tion he is going. 

The same sun shines above both, but 
the latter chooses to pursue his own way 
in the low grounds, which he has tra- 
versed ever since his first recollection. 
He has been invited to take another 
course, and travel up into the highlands, 
where he can find a better country, 
where the light of the sun is not ob- 
scured, and where he will find firm and 
steady footing. He turns a deaf ear to 
all advice and entreaty ; he pursues his 
chosen way, he wanders and stumbles 
amid bogs and miry places, and finding 
no sure footing, finally perishes in dark- 
ness, amid the stagnant waters. 

The sunlight may represent the light 
of God’s truth, and the sun, Deity itself. 
“God is Light,” says an inspired writer, 
“and in him is no darkness at all.” He 
is the source of all knowledge, wisdom, 
holiness, and happiness, and having no 

_darkness he has no ignorance, no imper- 
fection, no sinfulness, no misery. Licut 
is the purest, the subtile, the most useful, 
the most diffuse of ali God’s creatures, 
and is, therefore, a good emblem of the 
truth, perfection, purity, and goodness 
of the Divine Being. 

“God is to the human soul,” says a 
celebrated writer, “what the sun is to 
the natural world, without which, ter- 
ror and death would prevail.” Without 
an indwelling God, what is religion? 
Without his all-penetrating and diffusive 
light, what is the soul of man? Re- 
ligion would be an empty science, a dead 
letter, a system <nauthorized and unin- 
fluencing, and the soul a trackless wil- 
derness, a howling waste, full of evil, of 
terror, and dismay, and ever racked with 
realizing anticipations of future success- 
ive and permanent misery. 

The soul that lives and moves in the 
light of God’s countenance is truly in an 


elevated position. While others are 
groveling in the darkness of sin and 
error, he looks upward and around him; 
his vision is extended; he beholds the 
goodness of God about him. By an eye 
of faith he sees the New Jerusalem, the 
City of God, the fair fields of Paradise, 
the Tree of Life, whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations, and the man- 
sions of the blessed. 

Darkness is the absence of light, and 
may well signify ignorance, sin, and 
misery. Even the, heathen, who are 
without the written revelation of God, 
assign to the wicked after death a re- 
gion of darkness, in which they roam 
about unhappy forever, while the right- 
eous live and move in the bright sun- 
shine of an eternal day. It is stated 
that the wicked love darkness because 
their deeds are evil, like the beasts of 
prey who hate the sunlight, but when 
the shades of night appear, creep forth 
from their dens to ravage and destroy. 

“Happy for the world,” says an ele- 
gant writer, “were these the only des- 
troyers that walk in darkness. But, alas! 
there are savages in human shape, who, 
muffled in shades, infest the abodes of 
civilized life. The sons of violence make 
choice of this season to perpetrate the 
most outrageous acts of wrong and rob- 
bery. The adulterer waitheth for twi- 
light, and baser than the villain on the 
highway, betrays the honor of his bosom 
friend. Now faction forms her close 
cabals, and whispers her traitorous in- 
sinuations. Now rebellion plants the 
accursed plots, and prepares the train to 
blow the nation to ruin. . Now, crimes 
which hide their odious heads in the 
day haunt the seats of society, and stalk 
through the gloom with audacious front.” 
Now the wretched creatures who infest 
our populous places crawl from their 
lurking places to wallow in sin, and 
spread contagion and death during the 
shades of darkness. 

He that walks in the darkness of sin 
knoweth not whither he goeth, for that 
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darkness hath blinded his eyes. Being 
in the quagmire, even that which seems 
firm earth trembles beneath him. He is 
deceived when about to put his foot on 
what appears a firm foundation ; it sinks 
beneath his feet; he gets deeper in the 
mire, and, unless God interposes, he will 
sink to rise no more. 

Almost all forms of false religion thrive 
most when enveloped in darkness and 
obscurity. The mysteries or the secret 
rites of the pagan religion were care- 
fully conceaied from the knowledge of 
the vulgar or common people. They 
are supposed to have originated in 
Egypt, perhaps the oldest country in 
the world, and the native land of idola- 
try. In this nation their kings were en- 
grafted into the priesthood, a body of 
men who ruled predominant. They 
ay a third: part of the land of 
igypt. The sacerdotal office was con- 
fined to one tribe, and was transmitted 
from father to son. All the orientals, 
but especially the Egyptians, delighted 
in dark and allegorical doctrines, every 
maxim of morality, every tenet of the- 
ology and philosophy was wrapt up in 
a veil of darkness and obscurity. 

The religion of the ancient Europeans 
was that of Druidism. Their priests, 
who were called Druids, had the greatest 
influence over the minds of the people. 
They had no temples, but they wor- 
shiped their gods in the same dark con- 
secrated grove in which the common 


people were not allowed to enter. Their 
chief sacrifices were human victims, sup- 
posed to have been prisoners of war. 

In more modern times the leaders of 
a certain system of faith have mostly 
chosen to conceal many of their move- 
ments amid clouds of obscurity and 
darkness. A new revelation, or supe- 
rior light, is now given, if we are to 
credit their testimony, by communica- 
tions direct from the spiritual world. 
But to receive them we must enter into 
literal darkness, and by listening to fee- 
ble rappings, spell out truth. 

How different from all these clouds 
and mists of obscurity and darkness is 
the sunlight of God’s truth. All, as far 
as can be, is open and plain; no conceal- 
ment nor disguise. It commends itself 
to the conscience of every one in the 
sight of God. It lights up this dark 
world; the dark shadowy gloom of night 
is dispelled, the terror of death is taken 
away, a prospect of a bright future is 
opened before him, and he may say, with 
the poet, 

“And darkness and doubt are now flying away 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn ; 

So breaks on the traveler, faint and astray, 

The bright and balmy effulgence of morn, 

See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph de- 
scending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden’s fair bloom! 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses 
are blending, 


And beauty immortal awakes from the 
tomb,” 
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Texan’ ES Chap. xvi: 
verse 3. = verse 11. 
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verse 15. verse 1. 
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JUSTICE. 
Just balances shall ye have. Lev. x1x: 86 Of whuse hand have 


TI received any bribe? I Sam. xu: 8. 
Hzek. xuv: 9. 


judgment and Justice. 


JUSTICE aloft, an even balance bears, 

With naked sword she no offender spares; 

No splendors bright can blind her honest sight, 
No tempting bribes can lure her from the 


right. 


Justice is usually represented by a 
female figure, having a pair of balances 
in one hand and a sword in the other. 
In the engraving she is depicted as 
trampling under her feet a person who 
is holding up a bag of gold, to attract 
her attention and favor. The pair of 
scales which the female holds up in her 
right hand, shows that justice carefully 
weighs both sides of a cause. It is her 
office to punish crimes, therefore she 
wearsasword. She is not to be bought, 
therefore she tramples under her feet 
him who would offer her a bribe. 


Remove violence and execute 


When heaven-born Justice spreads o’er earth 


her sway, 


The wicked hide in that auspicious day; 
Justice divine, the attribute of heaven, 
Tempered with mercy, now to mortals given. 


Justice is an attribute of Deity, and_ 
it is that perfection whereby he is infi- 
nitely righteous and just, both in him- 
self and in all his proceedings with his 
creatures. It has been defined thus: 
“The ardent inclination of his will to 
prescribe equal laws, as the Supreme 
Governor, and to dispense equal rewards 
and punishments.” Among men, Justice 
may be defined that virtue which im- 
pels to give every person what is his 
due, and comprehends the practice of 
every virtue which reason prescribes 
or society should expect; our duty to 
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our Maker, to each other, and to our- 
selves is fully answered, if we give 
ihem what we owe them. 

Justice has been held in esteem among 
all nations, and many examples of this 
virtue have been handed down to us on 
the page of history. Alexander Sev- 
erus, one of the Roman emperors, was 
distinguished for his love of justice. In 
his military expeditions, he visited the 
tents of his soldiers to ascertain if any 
of them were absent. If he found that 
they had left the camp only to plunder, 
he inflicted punishment upon them for 
their rapacity, and concluded his rep- 
rimands by asking them “if they would 
like to be plundered in the same man- 
ner?” It was likewise his custom, 
whenever he punished an officer, either 
military or civil, to address the sufferer 
either in person or by the officer who 
was to see the sentence executed, with 
this equitable caution: “Do nothing to 
another which you would be unwilling 
should be done to yourself.” For this 
golden rule, which he borrowed from 
the Christians, he had such an uncom- 
mon veneration, that he ordered it to 
be engraved in large capitals over the 
gate of his palace, and on the doors of 
many other public buildings. 

Themistocles once declared, in a full 
assembly of the people, that he had a 
project of the groatest public utility, 
but its success depended on secresy, and 
he desired that they should appoint a 
person to whom the secret could be con- 
fided. Aristides, surnamed “the Just,” 
was chosen, as the whole assembly be- 
lieved in his prudence and honesty. 
Themistocles, therefore, having taken 
him aside, informed him that the pro- 
ject he had conceived was to burn the 
fleet of the Grecian States, which then 
lay in a neighboring port, adding that, 
by this means, Athens would become 
absolute mistress of the sea and the um- 
pire of all Greece. After this explana- 
tion, Aristides returned to the assembly, 
and informed them that if they carried 


out the project:of Themistocles, they 
would obtain the supreme power, but, 
at the same time, nothing could be 
more unjust or dishonorable. To their 
lasting honor, the people unanimously 
voted that the project should be aban- 
doned. 

Zulcucus, ijawgiver of the Locrians, 
made a law that adultery should be 
punished with the loss of both the offend- 
er’s eyes; and it fell out so unhappily 
that his own son was the first to com- 
mit that crime, and, that he might at 
once express the tenderness of a fathe 
and the uprightness of a judge, he 
caused one of his son’s eyes to be put 
out and one of his own. Philip of 
Macedon, being urged to interpose his 
credit and authority with the judges, 
in behalf of one of his attendants, whose 
reputation, it was said, would be totally 
ruined by a regular course of justice, 
“Very probably,” replied the king, 
“but of the two, I had rather he should 
ruin his reputation than I mine.” 

One of the most remarkable instances 
of impartial justice, on record, was ex- 
hibited by Brutus, the Roman Consul. 
Rome, at that time being a Republic, 
was governed by consuls. <A  con- 
spiracy was formed by Tarquin, among 
the young nobility, to destroy the gov- 
ernment and to make him king. This 
plot was discovered, and the brave 
and patriotic Brutus had the mortifica- 
tion and unhappiress to discover that 
two of his sons were ringleaders. His 
office was such that he was compelled 
to sit in judgment upon them; but he, 
nevertheless, amid the tears of all the 
spectators, condemned them to be be- 
headed in his presence. The most pow- 
erful feelings of natural affection were 
overruled by a sense of his duty as an 
impartial judge. “He ceased to be a 
father,” says an ancient author, “that 
he might execute the duties of a consul, 
and chose to live childless rather than 
to neglect the public punishment of a 
crime.” 
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Near the beginning of this century, 
one of the West India islands was so 
badly governed, that murder and assas- 
sination were of daily occurrence. Du- 
ring the revolution of that period, the 
island fell under the possession of the 
British, when the commander forthwith 
gave notice that every murderer would 
be punished with death. 

Soon after, a woman, in an affray, stab- 
bed a soldier to the heart, and then fled 
to a church, claiming and expecting, 
according to the old customs, priestly 
protection. The Governor sent a file 
of soldiers for her arrest; but the pop- 
ulace resisting, he ordered out a larger 
body, at the same time declaring he 
would call out all the troops on the 
island, if otherwise he should be unable 
to effect his object. 

The miserable wretch was seized, 
brought before him, and tried on the 
spot; but remained defiant, expecting 
to escape punishment. Fixing his eyes 
upon her, at the same time pointing up 
to the sun, then past the meridian, he 
exclaimed, with aloud voice, “ Prisoner, 
do you see yonder sun? I take my 
oath before God, you shall never see it 
set!” True to the letter, the unhappy 
woman suffered the penalty of the law 
before the setting of the sun. This 
summary execution of justice inspired 
such asalutary terror to evil doers, that 
no more murders were committed while 
the British had possession of the island. 
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The peace of society dependeth on justice; 
the happiness of individuals on the safe enjoy- 
ment of all their possessions. 

Keep the desires of thy heart, therefore 
within the bounds of moderation; let the hand 
of justice lead them right. 

Cast not an evil eye on the goods of thy 
neighbor; let whatsoever is his property be 
sacred from thy touch. 

Let not temptation allure, nor any provoca- 
tion excite thee to lift up thy hand to the haz- 
ard of his life. 

Defame him not in his character; bear not 
false witness against him. 

Corrupt not his servant to cheat or forsake 
him; and the wife of his bosom, O, tempt not 
to sin. 

In thy dealings with men, be impartial and 
just; and do unto them as thou wouldst they 
do unto thee. 

Be faithful to thy trust, and deceive not the 
man that relieth upon thee; be assured it is 
less evil in the sight of God to steal than to 
betray. 

Oppress not the poor, and defraud not of his 
hire the laboring man. 

When thou sellest for gain, hear the whis- 
perings of conscience, and be satisfied with 
moderation; nor from the ignorance of the 
buyer make advantage to thyself. 

Pay the debts which thou owest; for he who 
gave thee credit relied upon thy honor; and to 
withhold from him his due is both mean and 
unjust. 

Finally, O son of society, examine thy 
heart; call remembrance to thine aid; and 
if in any of these things thou findest thou 
hast transgressed, take sorrow and shame to 
thyself, and make speedy reparation to the 
utmost of thy power.’—Economy of Human 
Life. 
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THE UNEXPECTED DELIVERER. 


The Lord knoweth how to deliver. 
above, he took me out of many waters. 


Lost, engulfed in the angry wave, 

No human hand is near the wretch to save; 
Fainter and fainter grows his parting breath, 
Each struggle only brings him nearer death; 
When lo! the Albatross upon her way, 
Pauses, with sudden swoop, to seize her prey, 
Dips in the foaming sea her dusky wings, 
When with sudden hope he grasps and clings; 


Orel 119: 


He sent from 
P38. XNA 2 1G, 


Upborne by her he floats upon the waves, 

"Till some kind hand extends relief and saves. 

O’erwhelmned in Life’s dark sea, when hope 
departs, 

Some unexpected help, new life imparts; 

Comes to the rescue, like the bird on rapid 
wing, 

To which, in joy, the sinking soul will cling. 


The engraving represents a man in 
the ocean clinging to the albatross, 
who, endeavoring to fly from him, bears 
him up above the mighty waters, thus 
saving him from certain death. This 
most extraordinary circumstance ap- 
pears to be well authenticated, and took 
place in the following manner: Waile 
a division of the 83d British regiment, 


was on its way to India, being at the 
time a short distance east of the Cape 
of Good Hope, one of the men was se- 
verely flogged for some slight offense; 
maddened at the punishment, the poor 
fellow was no sooner released than, in 
sight of all his comrades and the ship’s 
crew, he sprang overboard. 

At this time there was a high ses 


running, and as the man swept on astern 
all hope of saving him seemed to be 
gone. Relief, however, came from a 
quarter totally unexpected. During the 
delay incident on lowering a boat, and 
while the crowd on the deck were 
watching the form of the soldier strug- 
gling with the boiling waves, and 
growing every moment less distinct, a 
large albatross, such as are always 
found in those latitudes, coming like 
magic, with an almost imperceptible 
motion, approached and made a swoop 
at the man, who, in the agonies of the 
death struggle, seized it, and held it 
firmly in his grasp, and by this means 
kept afloat until the boat reached him. 

But for the assistance thus almost 
miraculously rendered, no power on 
earth could have saved the soldier, as, 
in consequence of the tremendous sea 
running, a long time elapsed before the 
boat could be manned and got down. 
In the meanwhile he was clinging to 
the bird, whose flutterings and strug- 
gles to escape bore him up. Who, af- 
ter this, should despair? A raging sea, 
a drowning man, an albatross, what 
eye could see safety under such circum- 
stances, or who will dare to call this 
chance? Is it not rather a lesson in- 
tended to stimulate faith and hope, and 
teach us never to despair, since in the 
darkest moment, when the waves dash, 
and the winds roar, and the mighty 
waters seem closing over our heads, 
“there may be an albatross near?” 

“Tt has been remarked,” says Mr. 
Buck, in his anecdotes, “that he who 
duly observes Divine providences, shall 
never want providences to observe; 
and certainly it becomes us, as rational 
creatures and true Christians, to con- 
template the consummate wisdom and 
unbounded goodness of God in the va- 
rious events which transpire. It is 
that there are many difficult texts in 
the Book of Providence which we can 
not easily elucidate; but even what we 
at present see, hear, and know should 
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lead us to admire Him who ordereth 
all things after the counsel of his own 
will, and to wait with patience till the 
day shall arrive when we shall be con- 
strained to say, ‘He hath done all 
things well.’” 

Who would have anticipated that 
the greatest of modern religious ref- 
ormations in England should have been 
effected by Henry VIII, a cruel and 
superstitious king, the worst enemy 
the reformation ever had; he, who, 
by the force of arms and by the pro- 
ductions of the pen, opposed this great 
work, refuting those whom he could 
not persecute, and persecuting those 
whom he could not refute! Who would 
have thought that this monarch should 
first serve the work he intended to 
subvert, clear the way for the Refor- 
mation, and, by shaking off the Papal 
yoke, execute the plan of Providence, 
while he seemed to do nothing but sa- 
tiate his voluptuousness and ambition! 

How unexpected was it that Martin 
Luther, an obscure monk, could have 
surmounted the obstacles of his preach- 
ing in Germany; and that the proud 
Emperor, Charles V, who reckoned 
among his captives pontiffs and kings, 
could not subdue one poor monk! Who 
expected that the barbarous tribunal 
of the Inquisition, under whose despotic 
power so many nations trembled, should 
have been one of the principal causes 
of the reformation in the United Prov- 
inces of Holland. 

All true Christians believe that there 
is an overruling Providence, who can 
make use of unlikely instruments to 
accomplish his purposes. The follow- 
ing is one among many well-authenti- 
cated occurrences which could be 
brought as an illustration of this truth. 
A poor but pious man, who obtained 
his living by carrying coal to market, 
was sometimes brought to extremities 
in supplying the wants of his family. 
On one occasion, being unable to sell 
his coal, he was obliged to return home 
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almost disheartened, as he had brought 
no food for his children. After they 
had-retired for the night, the pious fa- 
ther went into a little place near his 
house, for prayerand meditation. While 
there, his mind was drawn out in a re- 
markable manner, as he was meditat- 
ing on that passage in Habbakuk, 
“Although the fig-tree shall not  blos- 
som,” ete., “yet I will rejoice in the God 
of my salvation.” He was so absorbed 
in this subject, that he lost sight of all 
his difficulties and troubles. 

When he returned to his cottage 
again, he was surprised to find his table 
loaded down with provisions. He 
could not obtain information who it 
was that sent them, and this remark- 
able occurrence was long a subject in- 
volved in wonder and mystery. Many 
years afterward, a miserly old man in 
the vicinity died, and it was generally 
observed that he was never known to 
have performed a single act of charity. 
This remark having been made one day 
in the hearing of an old servant woman, 
who had lived with him, she replied 
it was not strictly true, as on one oc- 
casion, many years before his death, 
her master called her up, and after en- 
joining strict secrecy, told her that he 
had suffered much in a dream. in which 


he saw the family of the poor man 
who sold coal in a starving situation, 
and that he could not rest until he had 
relieved their sufferings. He told her 
to hurry on her clothes, take a large 
basket of provisions, make haste to the 
poor man’s house, empty her basket on 
his table, answer no questions, but to 
return as quick as she could, and to tell 
no one what had occurred. Thus relief, 
or deliverance, came from an agent 
or source, albatross-like, totally unex 
pected. 

A remarkable deliverance recently 
took place on the ocean, in the vicinity 
of the American coast. <A large ocean 
steamer, during a violent storm, became 
disabled, and finally went down with all 
her treasures on board. A small Nor- 
wegian vessel weathered the storm, 
and at the time was sailing in a differ- 
ent direction. A small bird having 
flown once or twice against the face of 
the captain, was, according to ancient 
tradition or superstition of his coun- 
trymen, a token that he was sailing in 
a wrong direction ; he therefore altered 
his course, came in sight of the sink- 
ing ship, and although a heavy sea was 
running, he saved many lives before 
she sank. 
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ISATAH, EPHESIANS, 
Chap. |: Chap. v: 
verse 11 verse 11. 
1 JOHN, 2 PETER, 
Chap. iv: Chap. ii: 
verse 1. verse 19. 
EKPHESIANS, JEJOSLN: 
Chap. iv: Chap. ii: 
vérse 14, verse 22. 


IGNIS-FATUUS, OR FALSE LIGHT. 


Thou casteth my words behind thee. 
Jonni okt; 
2 Cor. xt: 14. 


whether he goeth. 
into an angel of Light. 


TuHrovucu the gloom the traveler takes his way, 

No moonlight beam imparts its guiding ray, 

When sudden gleaming, through the gloom of 
night, 

The Ignis-fatuus bursts with delusive light, 

Dazzled, enchanted, by the fitful ray, 

The traveler casts his faithful lamp away; 

Discards the book that might have been his 
guide, 

Pursues the phantom over wilds untried, 


The Ignis-fatuus is a meteor or light 
that appears in the night over marshy 
grounds, supposed to be occasioned by 
phosphoric matter arising from decaying 
substances, or by some inflammable gas, 
sometimes vulgarly called Jack-o-lan- 
tern. Wonderful stories have been told 
of travelers being misled and _ bewil- 


We reas EY Knoweth not 
Satan himself is transformed 


Through bogs and quagmires, still he stum- 
bles on, 

The illusive phantom glitters and is gone. 

When mid the quagmires sinking down to death 

He bemoans his folly with his dying breath. 

So many a phantom with delusive ray, 

Through error’s night, would lead our souls 
astray ; 

But Heavenly truth, our lamp, a trusty friend, 

A faithful guide, grows brighter to the end. 


dered by following these lights, which 
moved from place to place when they 
were approached. These appearances 
have been observed from ancient times. 
Milton, in his Paradise Lost, thus de- 
scribes the Ignis-fatuus: 


A wandering fire, 
Compact of unctuous vapor, which the night 
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Condenses, and the cold environs round, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame, 

(Which oft, they say, some evil spirit attends) 
Hovering and blazing with delusive light, 
Misleads th’ amazed night-wanderer from his 


way, 

Through bogs and mires, and oft through 
pond, or pool, 

There swallowed up and lost, from succor far. 


In passing through this dark world, 
the Father of our spirits has given us 
his Word as our guide-book, and has 
also given us the light, or lamp, of 
Reason, by which we are able to learn 
its contents. In the engraving, a trav- 
eler, seeing a luminous and perhaps a 
beautiful object before him, is attracted 
by it, and leaves the path in which he 
is traveling. He discards his guide-book, 
the Bible, throws down the lamp by 
which he has been able to discern his 
pathway, and follows the new light, or 
revelation, which now appears just be- 
fore him. He is led into morasses, 
swamps, and quagmires in pursuit of his 
object; he wanders far away, gets among 
bogs, and perhaps perishes in the mire. 

The above is a striking similitude of 
many of the new light theories which 
are continually springing up from age 
to age. The great object of Satan, the 
enemy of mankind, is to deceive, mis- 
lead, and destroy. For this purpose he 
transforms himself into an angel of light. 
In this disguise he deceived our first 
mother, by pretending that she should 
get a great increase of light—that is, wis- 
dom and understanding—and by this 
means came sin and death into the 
world, and all our woe. 

To effect the ruin of mankind, Satan 
being a “liar from the beginning,” en- 
deavors to lower our estimation of the 
Bible as the word of God, and finally to 
discard its doctrines and precepts He 
at first proceeds in a covert way, and in- 
duces men to reject a part only as being 
of divine inspiration; then the whole is 
easily discarded, or thought to be inferior 
to the new light, or revelation, which ap- 


pears elsewhere. The object of the en 
emy is now accomplished, the poor trav- 
eler is deceived. He now throws down 
the Bible, the only sure guide-book, and 
follows an ignis-fatuus into the mire 
and swamps of error and sin, where he 
sinks to rise-no more. 

To destroy the credibility of the 
Christian religion, Satan strikes at the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and at the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. Our Lord 
proved his divinity by the miracles he 
performed; by the laying on his hands, 
he restored the sick to health. In imi- 
tation of this, in our age we have those 
among us who, by certain manifestations, 
the laying on of hands, etc., profess to 
heal the sick, and perform many won 
derful acts. By the theory of this sys- 
tem, he that was in the beginning with 
God, and by whom all things were cre- 
ated, is stated to be but a mere man, and 
all the miracles which he performed 
were accomplished by the same power 
which they possess. He was inspired, 
so likewise are we; in a measure, we 
have the same power which he possessed 
to restore the sick to health. 

It is a doctrine of Christianity that 
the Spirit of God operates upon the hu- 
man soul, and transforms men into the 
image of Christ, who thus become Chris: 
tians, or partakers of this divine nature. 
We have those among us, in our age, 
who claim power to transfuse their souls 
into that of others, and control all their 
acts, and even all their thoughts. In 
this particular, they claim, in effect, the 
same power which is possessed by the 
Spirit of God. 

In addition to the foregoing, the fol- 
lowers of this new light, or revelation, 
in certain cases, claim the attribute of 
omniscience; they also profess to sum- 
mon persons from another world, and 
converse with departed spirits or de. 
mons. Thus, the Deity worshiped by 
Christians is brought down to the level 
of poor sinful mortals, who contend that 
their revelations are like to his, and in 


some respects they claim almost equal 
power. 

Thus in these things, professing them- 
selves to be wise, they become fools, 
walking in the light their own fires have 
kindled. It must, however, be confessed 
that many things have occurred in our 
day which remain totally unexplained. 
The depths of Satan are not fully known, 
and to what extent his power may be 
exhibited we know not; but it is our 
wisdom to follow no other light but that 
which proceeds from the Word of God. 

The heathen oracles of antiquity, the 
soothsayers, the wizards, possessors of 
familiar spirits, and the spirit of divina- 
tion mentioned in the Scriptures, the 
magicians of Egypt, ancient and mod- 
ern, the fortune-tellers of the present 
age may all be comprised under one 
class. The oracle among the heathens 
was the answer which the gods were 
supposed to give to those who consulted 
them upon any affair of importance. It 
is also used for the god who was thought 
to give the answer, and for the space 
where it was given. Many of these an- 
swers were given in caves and subterra- 
neous caverns; numerous and disagree- 
abie ceremonies were enjoined on the 
priests or medium through which com- 
munications were made, such as sleeping 
in the fresh skins of beasts, etc. 

The priestess of the Delphic Oracle in 
Greece, when placed over a fissure from 
which proceeded a sulphurous vapor, 
began to foam at the mouth, tore her 
hair and flesh, and the words uttered 
during her frenzy were put in verse and 
delivered as the answer of the oracle. 
At Dodona, the priestess foretold future 
events, by attentively observing the 
murmur of the sacred oaks, the voice of 
filling water, etc. In modern times, 
those through whom communications 
are made are first put asleep, or have 
their powers of mind or body stupified 
or paralyzed. 

hose who have paid much attention 
to these subjects are divided in opinion. 
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Some suppose they are only the inven- 
tion of jugglers; others believe that 
there is a diabolic agency employed in 
these matters. As this latter opinion 
can not be proved either impossible or 
unscriptural, it is no absurdity in be- 
lieving in its correctness; indeed it is 
difficult to account for many things 
which stand recorded on the pages of 
history in every age, and of every na- 
tion, on other grounds. The existence 
and exercise of supernatural power, both 
good and bad, is acknowledged in every 
part of the Bible. All true Christians 
believe in the supernatural influence of 
the Divine Spirit. To what extent sa- 


| tanic power is suffered to exist on mind 


and matter we know not, but we are 
continually warned against its machina- 
tions. 

The Apostle Paul says, “The Sprrir 
speaketh expressly ” of apostles in latter 
times, ‘ giving heed to seducing spirits 
and doctrines of demons” (i. e., dead 
men); he probably refers to Isaiah’s pre- 
diction of men who should say, “Seek 
unto them that have familiar spirits; 
se, 2 should not a people seek unto 
their God, for the living to the dead?” 
Hence the prophet’s injunction is pecu- 
liarly appropriate to us in these modern 
times: “To the Law and to the Testi- 
mony—if they speak not according to 
his word, it it because there is no light 
in them.” ot 

“All things,” says a recent writer, 
‘betoken that we are certainly on the 
first steps of a career of demoniac mani- 
festations.” Rejecting the Bible as au- 
thority; claiming for men inspiration in 
common with Christ and the Apostles, 
and of the same kind; regarding sin as 
but a small matter, merely as immatur- 
ity of development; setting aside alli 
the Christian doctrines of a fall of an- 
gels and men from original holiness, of 
the depravity of man, the atonement of 
Jesus Christ, regeneration, pardon, etc., 
the system is beginning to he under- 
stood, though but half developed—“a 
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polytheistic pantheism, disguising, under 
the name of Spirit, a subtle but general 
materialism,’’—a system which defines 
the soul as a substance not distinct from 
the body, but the result of corporeal or- 
ganization. 

It. has been observed that the spirit- 
world of this system is like that of 
ancient Egypt, so distinguished for its 
magicians. The Egyptians divided the 
whole world into three zones: the first 
was the earth, or zone of trial; the sec- 
ond was the zone of the air, perpetually 
agitated by the winds and storms, and 
was considered as the zone of temporal 
punishment; the third was the zone of 
rest and tranquillity; these zones were 
divided into thirty-two departments, 
where the souls of the dead were to be 
distributed, ete. 

Those professing to have received the 
new illumination or revelation, state 
there is a series of grand spheres, com- 
mencing with man’s rudimental sphere 
in the flesh, and ascending in just gra- 
dation to the highest heavens. Hach 
grand sphere comprises several second- 
ary spheres or circles, and each second- 
ary sphere or circle has several de- 
grees, etc. 2 

While claiming to supply the lacking 
evidence of immortality needed to con- 
vert infidels, those that follow this “new 
revelation’? indirectly deny that the 
resurrection of Christ “brought life and 
immortality.” Invoking the presence 
of many mediators, they deny the one 
mediator Christ, by whom alone we ap- 
proach to God; claiming to be the 
heralds of millennial glory, yet, with 
few exceptions, denying “that blessed 
hope, even the glorious appearing of our 
great Gad and Savior, Jesus Christ.” 

“Mighty as the deep yearning of man- 
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kind in all ages to penetrate the tremen- 
dous secrets of the dead; mighty as the 
conception of departed worth, the unut- 
terable longing of depraved hearts for 
the unforgotten, and the ecstatic delight 
of souls suddenly restored to converse 
with the idolized, whose loss made life a 
desert, they weave the spell of excit- 
ing novelty; they excite the vague pre- 
sentiment of boundless discovery, and 
unveil a dazzling horizon of an elysium 
without a cross, where mankind shall be 
as gods, knowing good and evil. Drunk 
with this elixir, the millions surrender 
themselves to the implicit sway of—what 
powers? Powers unseen, powers erial, 
under the masterly guidance of some 
one mind of fathomless ability, and 
fathomless guile. 

A foreign divine, a few years since, in 
a lecture on religious subjects, stated 
that “there remains yet for the world, 
as the crowning delusion, a lying imita- 
tion of the kingdom and dispensation of 
the Spirit—such as the lawless Com- 
munist sects of the middle ages, in the 
Familists of a later day, and in the St. 
Simonians of our own, has attempted to 
come to the birth, though in each case 
the world was not ripe for it yet, and 
the thing was withdrawn for a time, to 
reappear in an after hour—full of false 
freedom, full of the promise of bringing 
all things into one, making war on 
the family,” ete. 

This adversary [the Antichrist of St. 
Paul] is not simply the wicked one, but 
the lawless one; and the mystery is not 
merely a mystery of iniquity, but of 
lawlessness. Law, in all its manifest- 
ations, is that which he shall rage 
against, making hideous misapplication 
of that great truth that “where the 
Spirit is, there 1s itherty.” 
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THE BACKSLIDER. 
The Backslider, turning to his former sins, the Guardian Angel 


weeps. 
Spirit is departing. 


BEHOLD the sinner turning to his sins again; 
Pride, gluttony, ill-will, a kindred train— 
The holy, heavenly dove departing flies, 

His guardian angel views with weeping eyes; 


Backsliding is defined as turning 
from the path of duty. It presup- 
poses that the person who is guilty of 
it has, in some part of his life, and to 
some extent, performed his duty in 
keeping the commandments of God. 
The engraving represents a person of 
this description, who, having once cast 
off, or renounced his sins, but by un- 

19 i 


Satan approaches to resume his reign over him, while the 


| Satan approaches to resume his sway, 


And guide him swiftly on his downward way. 
O! wretched man, who thus has turned aside 
From all that might to peace and virtue guide. 


watchfulness, and by the force of temp- 
tation, is led to the commission of his 
former crimes and transgressions. 

The backslider is above represented 
as taking into his companionship his 
old associates, whom he had formerly 
discarded. He begins to be ashamed 
of the cross of Christ. Pride shows 
her shining feathers. Instead of par- 
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doning or forgiving those who trespass 
against him, he indulges in feelings of 
ill-will and anger, which, if persisted 
in, will assuredly consign him to per- 
dition. 

Instead of endeavoring to attain pur- 
ity of mind, the backslider indulges in 
unclean thoughts and desires, which, 
if not checked and resisted, will soon 
break out into open acts of licentious- 
ness. The lower passions claim indul- 
gence, and by gluttony and intemper- 
ance one is assimilated, or made like 
the unclean beast. Indulgence of sin 
blinds the mind; deceit is practiced 
until, at length, it finds a lodgment in 
the bosom. 

The backslider, as he rejects the di- 
vine admonition, causes the heavenly 
Spirit to depart. Satan, prince of the 
children of disobedience, approaches to 
resume his sway over one of his former 
subjects. The guardian angel weeps 
over the waywardness of her charge. 
Rejection of the divine counsel, the in- 
dulgence of the hateful passions of fallen 
humanity, with the practice of beastly 
vices, places man on the high read to 
everlasting destruction. 

Throughout the Word of God con- 
tinual cautions are given against the 
danger of backsliding, or of departing 
from the living God. Even among an- 
gelic beings, the highest order of intel- 
ligences, we find backsliding; they left 
their first estate, and by transgression 
fell. Hence the expression of Isaiah, 
“ How art thou fallen from heaven, O, 
Lucifer, son of the morning!’ So our 
first parents, in the Garden of Eden, 
being tempted, or persuaded by the 
devil, became backsliders, and fell from 
the state of happiness by disobeying 
God. 

Solomon, king of Israel, the wisest 
of mortals, was admitted to near con- 
verse with his Maker, and gave him a 
wise and understanding heart; so that 
there was none like him before, nor 
should be afterward. Even this ruler. 
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so distinguished for piety and greatness, 
became a backslider to such an extent 
that he committed the greatest of crimes, 
by joining in the worship of the false 
gods of the heathen. If such men fall 
from their steadfastness, it well becomes 
us all to “look diligently lest any man 
fail of the grace of God.” 

We have recorded instances of back- 
sliding and apostavy under the Christian 
dispensation, as in the case of Peter, 
Judas, Demas, and others. The apostle 
Paul, speaking of the Jews, his country- 
men, who were highly distinguished 
above all other nations for their superior 
privileges, says ‘they were broken off 
for their unbelief.” Addressing the 
Romans, he says: “ Be not high-minded, 
but fear, for thou standest by faith;” 
as if he had said, “they once stood by 
faith;”’ they gave place to unbelief, and 
fell. You stand now by faith, but it is 
as possible for you to be unfaithful, as 
it was for them; consequently you may 
fall, as they have done. 

“The causes of backsliding,” says 
one, are “the parleying with tempta- 
tions, the cares of the world, improper 
connections, inattention to secret or 
closet duties; self-conceit and depend- 
ence, and self-indulgence. A back- 
sliding state is manifested by indiffer- 
ence to prayer and _ self-examination, 
trifling or unprofitable conversation, 
neglect of public ordinances, shunning 
the people of God, associating with the 
world, thinking lightly of sin, neglect 
of the Bible, and often by gross im 
morality.” 


Better that we had never known 

The way to heaven through saving grace 
Than basely in our lives disown, 

And slight and mock thee to thy face 


Come back! this is the way ; 

~ Come back, and walk therein’ 

O, may I hearken and obey, 
And shun the paths of sin. 
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MATTHEW, = REVELATION, 

Chap. xxiv: Chap. iii: 
verse 13. verse 10. 

1 PETER, <= 2 CORINTH’NS, 
Chap. ii: Chap. iv: 
verse 19. verse 18. 

THE TRIALS OF FAITH. 
Your adversary . . whom resist steadfast in the faith. 1 Peterv: 
Soy The trial of your faith. 1 Peter 1: 7. The victory 


that overcometh the world, even our faith. 


FarrH passes on, undaunted on her way, 

Though many a tempting foe would lead astray. 
The wreathes of fame and honor, to her sight, 
Are lure displayed in tempting radiance right; 
The horn of plenty at her feet is poured, 

The halls of pleasure spread their costly board; 


Faith is here represented, or personi- 
fied, by a female figure, surrounded by 
several persons, representing various 
temptations and obstacles set forward to 
' oppose and stop her in her onward and 
upward course. Wreaths of honor and 
distinction are placed at her feet. The 
halls of pleasure are opened, and she is 
invited to come in thither. On the 
other hand, the fires of persecution blaze, 


1 John v: 4. 


While on the left the fires of persecution flame, 
And foes entice, or openly assail: 

But Faith goes on her way, and bears the cross, 
And counting all her earthly gains but loss, 
Treads in her Master’s steps, the Son of God, 
Who once on earth that fiery pathway trod. 


while the demon of slander and detrac- 
tion assail her from behind. But amid 
all, Faith looks upward, and presses for- 
ward, holding up the cross, the emblem 
of him through whom she expects to 
conquer. She follows the example of 
her Lord and Master, who once had the 
whole world offered to him if he would 
turn aside. 

Many times those who have com 
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menced the Christian course in earnest, 
have been strongly tempted to turn 
aside, by the riches and honors which 
have been placed before them, to draw 
their attention from heavenly things. 
But we have many instances on record 
where faith has overcome. We have an 
illustrious example in Moses, the servant 
of God, who, through faith, refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
thus renouncing all the pleasures and 
honors of Egypt, choosing rather to suf- 
for affliction with the people of God 
than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season. 

The love of honor, glory, and renown 
some men of elevated spirits have pre- 
ferred before all the pleasures of sense 
and imagination put together. This 
passion, when it talkes possession of the 
soul, 18 one of the most powerful. It 
has triumphed over the strongest pro- 
pensities of nature, the appetites and 
affections. See the conqueror devoting 
himself to a life of constant toil, peril, 
and pain to gain himself a name, to be 
praised and admired by those about him, 
and to have the fame of his exploits 
carried to distant lands. How many, in 
every age, have hazarded their lives 
upon a mere point of honor, and 


“Ventured everlasting death 
To gain this airy good.” 


All this has been overcome by the grace 
of God. Persons have been found will- 
ing to have their names cast out as evil, 
yea, to be counted as the filth and off- 
scouring of the earth, and suffer all 
things for the sake of Christ. 

The tempter endeavors to draw Faith 
aside to the halls and mansions of ease 
and pleasure ; the doors are opened wide, 
and she is almost pressed to go in; but, 
remembering the words of inspiration, 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not,” 
Faith withdraws her foot from the gilded 
halls of pleasure, which indeed appear 
desirous to the eye and sense, but are 
the very chambers of death. These 
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trials of faith are at times extremely 
dangerous—many have fallen by them 
to rise no more. Faith, however, by 
turning off her eyes from beholding 
vanity, and looking above, gains the 
victory. 

Persecution raises his flaming torch, 
and endeavors to terrify Faith, and force 
her from the Christian path of duty. 
Multitudes of instances are on record 
where those of the noble company of 
martyrs have endured, literally, the 
“fiery trial,” being burned at the stake 
‘ather than renounce the faith which 
they had professed. The Apostle Paul, 
in his epistle to the Hebrews, gives a 
long list of the primitive martyrs who 
had their faith tried by various tortures. 
Some had trial of “cruel mockings’”’— 
supposed to be, by some commentators, 
their being exhibited like wild beasts at 
public spectacles, held up as objects of 
scorn, derision, and contempt. They 
had “scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds 
and imprisonment. They were stoned, 
they were sawn asunder, were tempted, 
were slain with the sword. They wan- 
dered about in sheep-skins, and goat- 
skins; being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented; they wandered in deserts, in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth.” 

In more modern times, the Albigenses 
of France, and the Wualdenses in the 
valleys of Piedmont, were hunted and 
extirpated like wild beasts. John Huss 
and Jerome, of Prague, were burned at 
the stake, heroically contending for the 
faith, and went, as it were, in a fiery 
chariot to heaven. During the reign of 
Queen Mary, in England, Latimer, Rid. 
ley, and a noble company of others, bore 
testimony to the faith when wrapped in 
flames of fire. 

One great trial of faith, in every age, 
has been the endurance of slander from 
those whose tongues are like sharp 
swords. The ancient Christians were 


‘defamed, and were made as the “ filth of 


the earth, and the offscouring of al} 
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things.” They were charged with being 
the enemies of the government under 
which they lived, the disturbers of the 
public peace, the revilers of the gods and 
of truereligion. They were even accused 
of the most abominable crimes, in order 
to prejudice the public mind against 
them. In one instance a heathen em- 
peror himself caused a city to be set on 
fire, and then charged it upon the Chris- 
tians, to excite public indignation against 
them. 

To be adjudged as the filth and off- 
scouring of the earth, was to be made a 
curse or sacrifice. We allude here to 
the custom of heathen nations, who, in a 
time of public calamity, chose out some 
men of a most despicable character to 
be a public expiation for them. These 
they maintained a whole year at the 
public expense, and then led them forth, 
crowned with flowers, as was customary 
in sacrifices; having heaped all the 
curses of the country upon their heads, 
and whipped them seven times, they 
burned them alive, and afterward their 
ashes were thrown into the sea, while 
the people said “Be our propitiation.” 
The apostle, therefore, who speaks of 
these trials of faith, means by it that he 
and his brethren were treated like those 
wretched beings who were judged to be 
fit for nothing but expiating victims to 
the infernal gods, for the safety and re- 
demption of the people. 

The Divine Author of Christianity, 
when expiring on the cross for the sal- 
vation of the world, was derided and 
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mocked by those whom he came to save. 
Those that passed by wagged their 
heads, in token of contempt, saying, You 
who pretended to be able to destroy the 
temple and build it again in three days, 
if you be the Son of God, and have such 
power, why do you not save yourself— 
why not come down from the cross? 
You have saved others, it is true, but 
you can not save yourself; and if you 
are the Son of God, as you pretend, let 
him save you. If you will come down 
from the cross, where we have put you, 
we will then belicve you. Thus (O as- 
tonishing thought!) the Lord of life and 
glory “endured the contradiction of 
sinners against himself,” and “despising 
the shame,” has eft his followers a 
bright example of meekness, patience, 
and endurance, under the most aggra- 
vated insults which can be offered. 

It has been the lot of some of God’s 
people, when in their dying moments, 
to endure most “ cruel mockings” from 
their enemies. Amid barbarous men, to 
whom they went on errands of love, the 
devoted heralds of the cross have been 
seized and put to death in extreme tor- 
tures. While crying, in their last mo- 
ments, on the Lord Jesus to receive 
their souls, their dying groans have been 
mocked, the adorable name on which 
they called blasphemed, insulted, and 
derided as a being unable to deliver 
those who trust in him. Others have 
been burned to ashes, amid the triumph- 
ant shouts and derisive yells of demons 
in human form. 
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FOUR FATAL STEPS. 
When lust hath conceived tt bringeth forth sin, and sin, when tt ts 


Sitashed, bringedh forth death. 


BEHOLD in truthful types depicted here, 

Four downward steps in Error’s mad career: 
First Debt, the parent source of many an ill, 
Incites to covet, keeps him anxious still; 

Then Falsehood comes, the debt he can not pay, 
Will prompt his lips a lying tale to say; 


It is a direction of Infinite Wisdom, 
through the Apostle, to “owe no man 
any thing;” which, though primarily 
spoken in reference to that love which 
we owe to one another, yet, no doubt, 
includes the pecuniary obligations due 
to our fellow-men. The wisdom of this 
command is apparent, when we see that 
an opposite course is opening the door 
to temptation, and places us on the di- 
rect road to ruin. 

One sin leads to another. One may 
strongly covet something which he does 
not possess, and which is not necessary 
that he should have. He has thus far 
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Then Theft, that by dishonest means obtains 

The sum he can not raise by honest gains; 
Next, theft found out, Murder must then conceal 
The crime, his victim else would soon reveal— 
Beyond all these, the dreary future shows 

The hangman’s gibbet is the fearful close, 


led, it may be, an honest life, and peo- 

le have confidence in his integrity. 

aking advantage of this circumstance, 
he first borrows money of a neighbor, 
without intention of deceiving or de- 
frauding himintheslightest degree. He 
expects to be able to return it by the time 
appointed; but he has not made any 
provision to meet any disappointment, 
and erred in not making his friend ac- 
quainted with his circumstances. He 
has, however, taken a load on his 
shoulders which he dves not know how 
to set down; he has got into debt; he is 
on the “~st of the four fatal steps. 


Thus involved in debt, the next 
downward step is that of lying. Having 
borrowed the sum wanted, he, for a time, 
felt easy ; and instead of taking measures 
to fulfill his obligations, he put off till to- 
morrow what ought to have been done 
to-day. The time of payment arrives 
and finds him unprepared. Perhaps he 
thinks his neighbor does not want the 
money, and it will not make much dif- 
ference whether he is paid this week 
or the next. He has broken his word, 
and begins to make excuses to his 
creditor. He attempts to represent his 
case in a more favorable light than it 
ought to be; he begins to prevaricate, 
and practices deception, perhaps, at 
first, on a small scale. He borrows of 
one person to pay another, it may be 
with still less probability of meeting 
the new obligation than before. He 
practices deception on a larger scale, 
tells what he considers a small lie, and 
then, after a little, is guilty of a direct 
falsehood. 

The third fatal step downward is 
stealing. Having, by a course of decep- 
tion and lying, destroyed his credibility, 
he finds that no one will trust him with 
any thing on the strength of his word. 
He is pressed for money, and he knows 
of no means to obtain it excepting by 
fraud, stealing, and robbery. Having 
thus far possessed a decent exterior, 
and a regard for common morality, he 
has facilities to perpetrate these crimes 
which others, more gross and wicked in 
their outward conduct, have not. He 
may, for a time, 80 manage as to escape 
the legal penalties of crime, but he is 
fast preparing himself to commit the 
greatest enormities. 

The fourth or last fatal step is mur- 
der, or the taking of human life, to con- 
ceal fraud or robbery. By along course 
of deception, the mind of him who 
commenced his downward career by 
creating an unnecessary debt becomes, 
in a measure, seared and blinded. In 
fact he has succeeded in deceiving him- 
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self. He has wished that there was no 
future world, where men are punished 
for crimes done in this. He has kept 
himself aloof from places where he 
might gaininstruction. He will notcome 
to the light lest his deeds be reproved. 

He has seen, it may be, many vil- 
lainies and outrages perpetrated which 
have been followed with the desired suc- 
cess; and because punishment is not 
executed speedily, the heart is fully 
set to do evil. He finally brings him- 
self to believe that there is no hereaf- 
ter—that when a man dies that is the 
end of him. He has prepared himself 
for the commission of any crime in 
which human penalties are not involved. 
To escape this, and following the maxim, 
‘(dead men tell no tales,” he will, to 
conceal his wickedness, commit murder, 
and, in all probability, end his career 
on the gallows. 

Many well-known instances might be 
cited where the foregoing crimes have 
been committed in the order here de- 
scribed. No man becomes a villain at 
once. Inclined, asthe unregenerate heart 
is, to sin, yet there is a first step in 
the path of every crime. At that point 
in the career of guilt, the man would 
have shuddered at the thought of deeds 
which he afterward performed without 
remorse. 

In cases where the highest crime is 
not committed, men are often totally 
ruined in consequence of getting into 
debt and practicing deception. A clerk 
in a store, a teller in a bank, an agent 
in his office, has peculiar temptations. 

How many have been ruined by 
making an unnecessary display in house- 
hold matters. He who is constantly 
handling the money of others is tempted, 
when in a strait, to use some small 
part of it for his own use, with the 
promise, perhaps, made to himself, that 
he will restore it, and that speedily. 
But he finds it easier to borrow than 
to pay, when no one calls him to an 
account. The more he takes, the more 
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he wants to take. He begins a course 
of extravagance, ard falls into sins that 
requires money tc secure the indul- 
gence. . He speculates, in hope of pay- 
ing all back at once; every plunge in- 
creases his embarassment; his guilt 
breaks out; he flies from justice, a lost, 
self-ruined man. 

In connection with this subject, it 
may be stated that lying is one of the 
most dishonorable and disgraceful acts 
of which human beings can be guilty. 
It is the mark of a mean and worthless 
spirit—a vice which early discovers 
itself in the human mind; and to dis- 
courage or eradicate it, no caution or 
attention can be too great or severe. 
As it is founded in the worst principles, 
so is it productive of the greatest evils, 
being not only bad in itself, but is used 
to cloak other ‘offenses. ‘Simply to 
lie,” says one, “is an offense; to le in 
order to conceal a fault, is a double of- 
fense; but to lie with a malicious pur- 
pose, with a view to predjudice others, is 
an offense aggravated tenfold, and truly 
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diabolical.” “Never,” says a writer, 


addressing the young, “in a smaller or 
greater matter, suffer your lips to deviate 
from the truth; speak it honestly, openly, 
and without reserve ; you can not con- 
ceive how easily the mind is corrupted 
by the slightest indulgence in falsehood, 
by the least license given to little mean 
reservations, equivocations, and mental 
chicanery. Be assured that a fault is 
always doubled by denying it; an open, 
frank confession disarms resentment 
and conciliates affection 

There is great reason to presume that 
those who are conscientious in their 
words, will be so in their actions 

The least temptation to fraud must 
never be suffered to remain a moment 
in your hearts; dishonesty will blast 
your reputation and all your bopes; 
and it will be still worse in those who 
are intrusted with the charge «f the 
property of others, for the bre*ch of 
trust i8 one of’ the highest aggra) ations 
of an offense.”’ 
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THE CONCEALED ATTACK. 


Take heed that no man deceive you. 


Matt. xxiv: 4.———The G'od 


of this world hath blinded the minds of them which believe not. 


ZaCOr: TV 374: 


Tae opposing ranks that here the foe approach, | But ’mid the smoke, whose curling wreaths arise 


Would stealthily upon their ranks encroach, 
Not with the blast of trumpet, or the sound 
Of martial music, waking echoes round; 


Filling the landscape, blinding thus their eyes; 


1 Then drawing near, make a fierce attack, 
Rout the enemy, and drive them back. 


In the war*with Mexico, a military 
officer, wishing to attack a strong po- 
sition of his opponents, felt that his 
success would be doubtful if his move- 
ments were seen. Having laid his plan 
to make the attack at a certain point, he 
threw forward, in front of the enemy’s 
works, numerous smoke-balls, which he 


dense cloud of smoke arose over the 
whole field, which entirely concealed 
the approach of the Americans until 
they were almost within the works of 
the enemy. The attack was in such a 
covert and sudden manner, that no op- 
portunity was given the foe for effectual 
resistance, and the fortifications were 


had prepared for the occasion. Soon a! easily taken 
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This mode of attack has often been 
used to assail some important truth or 
doctrine of Christianity. It would not 
answer the purposes of its enemies to 
openly attack it. The assault must be 
made in a covert way; other issues and 
appearances are presented which con- 
ceal the real approach, like the smoke- 
balls which shut off the vision from sur- 
rounding objects. 

In the first ages of Christianity, the 
heathen emperors and magistrates wished 
to destroy Christianity. To accomplish 
this it seemed necessary to put to death 
all who embraced it. Such were the 
holy and blameless lives of the first 


Christians, that it would have been too, 


shocking an outrage to murder them 
merely on account of their religious be- 
lief; therefore various crimes were laid 
to their charge. One of the heathen 
emperors set Rome on fire, and then 
charged it upon the Christians. They 
were even accused of being cannibals, 
or eaters of human flesh, and also of 
sacrificing young children to their gods. 

By such, and kindred means, the 
people became exasperated. Their vision 
was obscured as to the real object of 
the enemies of Christianity, by the 
clouds of indignation which arose on 
account of their supposed enormities. 
As if this was not sufficient to incite the 
multitude to action, an appeal was made 
to their fears. “These Christians,” 
said they, “blaspheme our gods, whose 
anger is kindled against us and our 
country on their account; else why do 
we witness such storms, tempests, inun- 
dations, and earthquakes. Before this 
hated sect arose, such things rarely hap- 
pened. To save ourselves and homes 
from ruin, to appease the anger of our 
deities, we must put these Christians to 
death.” Under the cover of indignation 
against crime, on one hand, and of patri- 
otism and love of country, on the other, 
vast numbers of Christians throughout 
the Roman empire were slain. 

The rulers of the Jews wished to put 


to death the Son of God, who had given 
his testimony against their vices and 
crimes. But such was his beneficence 
and spotless purity, that they feared to 
lay their hands upon him. Some cover 
or cloud of smoke must be raised to con- 
ceal their real design. He was accused 
of speaking against the Mosaic religion, 
against their temple, and was a deceiver 
of the worst kind. They told the peo- 
ple that if he was suffered to live and 
teach his doctrines their country would 
be ruined, for “the Romans would come 
and take away both their place and na- 
tion.” By this, and such like means, 
the Lord of life and glory was de- 
nounced, the multitude was set against 
him, their vision was obscured, and they 
cried out, “Away with him, let him be 
crucified !”’ 

When Paul declared, at Ephesus, that 
“they be no gods which are made by 
men’s hands,” Demetrius and his fellow- 
craftsmen filled the whole city with con- 
fusion, on account of their business 
being in danger. They made silver 
shrines, or models of the temple of 
Diana, where that goddess was wor- 
shiped at Ephesus, and by their sale 
obtained great wealth. They plainly 
saw that if the apostles were permitted 
to go on thus preaching, the worship of 
Diana would be destroyed, and their 
business ruined. 

Therefore, self-interest, more than the 
worship of Diana, caused the opposition 
to Paul at Ephesus. The cry of “great 
is Diana of the Ephesians’ was used as 
a covert to drive him from the city. 
More than forty of the Jews secretly 
banded together, and swore a solemn 
oath neither to eat nor to drink until 
they had killed him. Their murderous 
design failed of its accomplishment only 
by the special interposition of Divine 
Providence. 

The object of the great enemy of man- 
kind is to introduce sin, in some form or 
other, into the world. To effect his pur- 
pose, he conceals his movements from 
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his unsuspecting victims. He can even 
transform himself into an angel of light. 
As in the temptation in the garden of 
Eden, he promises some good to those 
who will follow his suggestions. 

Does Satan wish to destroy an institu- 
tion which the Savior of the world once 
honored with his presence, he ap- 
proaches his victims, speaking most af- 
fectionately of mutual love. “Isnovi God 
himself declared to be Love? How holy, 
then, is the passion! You are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” How elevated and enno- 
bling the thought! By and by the 
tempter suggests, “If all are one, what 
one possesses is equally the property of 
all—what is mine is yours, and what is 
yours is mine. 


If you have any thing’ 
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that I want more than what you do, can 
Inot take it; even the wife of your 
bosom, is she not mine also? We are 
freed from the yoke of the law, and we 
are 80 perfected in love that we can not 
sin.” 

Reasonings like these may arise, and 
blind the soul to approaching foes 
These mists of error conceal the advance 
of a deadly enemy. They may even be 
made to appear like the clouds of in- 
cense which arose in the holy temple. 
But we may be assured that in what- 
ever form such reasonings appear, they 
are but smoke-balls cast from the infer- 
nal pit, in order to deceive and ruin the 
soul. 
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GENESIS, PSALM 
Chap. xxxvil: @xixX.; 
verse 35. verse 67. 
HEBREWS, LAMENTA’NS, 
Chap. xii: Chap. iil: 
verse 8. verse 27. 
GENESIS, PROVERBS, 
Chap. Xxxix: Chap. xvi: 
verse 20. verse 9. 
JOHN, ROMANS, 
Chap. xi: Chap. viii: 
verse 4. verse 28. ~ 
CROSS-PROVIDENCES. 
As many as I love I rebuke and chasten. Rev. i: 19. Ye 


have seen the end of the Lord ... tender mercy. James v: 11.— 


The angel of his presence saved them. 


Benoup! before the weary traveler’s eyes, 

A palace with its beauteous walls arise ; 
With joy, he seems to see his journey end, 
Resolves beneath its roof the night to spend. 
He presses on, when sudden in his way, 

A form angelic bids his footsteps stay ; 


The traveler, somewhat wearied by 
his journey, has come in sight of a 
beautiful palace, where he hopes to re- 
pose, as he understands travelers can be 
accommodated there with little or no 
expense. Comforting himself with this 
prospect, he presses forward, until he is 
suddenly stopped by one whom he sup- 


Isa. ux1t: 9. 


He sees the glittering sword the pathway guard, 
Bemoans, perchance with tears, his fortune hard. 
The gulf yawns deep, but he sees it not, 

As an angel kind his footsteps stop; 

Tis Mercy’s form across his pathway moves, 
And this cross-providence salvation proves. 


poses to be an evil angel sent by the 
prince of darkness, who delights in the 
torment and misery of mankind. His 
supposed enemy frowns upon him, stands 
across his pathway, sword in hand, com- 
pletely preventing his further progress 
in that direction. 

The traveler thinks that he is hardly 
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dealt with; perhaps murmurs and com- 
plains that all his bright prospects are 
destroyed, and is ready to say, “All these 
things are against me.” Blind mortal! 
he does not know that just before him is 
an awful and yawning gulf, where many 
have fallen to rise no more. Had he 
been left to pursue the way to the man- 
sions where he expected so much happi- 
ness, he also would have perished like 
others before him. 

We can, doubtless, recollect in our ex- 
perience, that we have been almost im- 
perceptibly turned from a course which 
we have laid out for ourselves. 

It is quite possible that ministering 
angels have, by means unobserved, been 
silently influencing our minds to pur- 
sue the right course; or, if such gentle 
means have failed to turn us from the 
path we are pursuing, violence has been 
used, and we have been forced to stop in 
our course. Something which we call a 
great misfortune, or cross-providence, 
has befallen us, and we were tempted to 
murmur and repine at the troubles 
which befell us. But have we not, many 
times had cause to rejoice that these af- 
flictive dispensations have proved mer- 
cies in disguise? For by them greater 
misfortunes, or perhaps our entire ruin, 
has been prevented. 

‘‘A fictions,” says one, “are God’s most 
effectual means to keep us from losing 
our way to our heavenly rest.” With- 
out this hedge of thorns on the right 
hand and on the left, we should hardly 
keep the way to heaven. If there be 
but one gap open, how ready are we to 
dind it and turn out at it! When we 
grow wanton or proud, how doth sick- 
ness or other affliction reduce us! Every 
Christian, as well as Luther, may well 
call affliction one of his best school-mas- 
ters, and, with David, may say, ‘“ Before 
I was afflicted I went astray, but now 
have I kept my word.” 

Whenever the Almighty sends an ad- 
verse dispensation, or by cross-provi- 
dences, our path seems crossed or stopped 


up, it may be presumed to be with this 
message, “Go draw that sinner or that 
Christian from the love of the world; go 
take away that comfort, he is going to 
make an idol of it; go stop his pathway 
in that direction, for certain destructioag 
awaits him if he proceeds further.” 

The reasonableness of present afflic- 
tions will appear, that by their means we 
are induced to seek our true rest; that 
they keep us from mistaking it, and from 
losing our way to it; that our peace is 
quickened toward it; and, although for 
the present they are not joyous, but 
grievous, yet afterward they yield the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness. Many 
of those who have stood high in tke 
favor of God have been exercised with 
sharp afflictions. Moses, whom God 
honored with the most condescending 
and familiar studies of himself, was tried 
by long afflictions. David, a man after 
God’s own heart, was, for a long time, 
hurled to and fro by tempestuous perse- 
cutions from his unjust and implacable 
enemies. Isaiah, who was dignified 
with such heavenly visions that his de- 
scription of thesufferings of Christ seems 
rather the history of an evangelist than 
the vision of a prophet, was, it is as- 
serted, sawn asunder. 

Providence is defined to be the super- 
intendence and care which God exercises 
over creation. It has, by some writers, 
been divided into immediate and medi- 
ate, ordinary and extaordinary, common 
and special, universal and particular. 
Immediate providence is that which is 
exercised by God himself, without the 
use of any instrument or second cause; 
mediate providence is what is exercised 
in the use of means, and by the chain of 
second causes; extraordinary is what is 
out of the common way, as miraculous op- 
erations. Common providence is what be- 
longs to the whole world; special, what 
relates to the church. Universal relates 
to the general upholding and preserving 
all things; particular relates to individ- 
uals in every action and circumstance. 
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With regard to particular providence, 
which is denied by some, a good writer 
observes: “The opinion entertained by 
some that the providence of God extends 
no further than to a general superintend- 
ence of the laws of nature, without in- 
terposing in the particular concerns of 
individuals, is contrary both to reason 
and Scripture. It renders the govern- 
ment of the Almighty altogether loose 
and contingent, and would leave no 
ground for reposing any trust under its 
protection; for the majority of human 
affairs would then be allowed to fluctu- 
ate in a fortuitous course, without mov- 
ing in any regular direction, and with- 
out tending to any one scope. 

“The uniform doctrine of the sacred 
writings is, that throughout the universe 
nothing happens without God—that his 
hand is ever active, and that his decree, 
or permission, intervenes in all; that 
nothing is too great or unwieldy for his 
management; and nothing so minute 
and inconsiderable as to be below his 
inspection and care. While he is guid- 
ing the sun and moon in their course 
through the heavens; while in this in- 
ferior world heis ruling among empires, 
stilling the raging of the water and the 
tumults of the people, he is, at the same 
time, watching over the humble, good 
man, who, in the obscurity of his cottage, 
is serving and worshiping him.” 

In what manner Providence influences and 
directs the thoughts and councils of men, and 
still leaves them to the freedom of their choice, 
is a subject of dark and mysterious nature, and 
which has given rise to many an intricate con- 
troversy. It is clear from the testimony from 
Scripture, that God takes part in all that hap- 
pens among mankind, directing and overruling 
the whole course of events, so as to make every 
one of them answer. the designs of his wise 
and righteous government. It is upon the sup- 
position of a particular providence that our 
worship and prayers to him are founded. ~ All 
his perfections would be utterly insignificant to 
us if they were not exercised, on every occar | 
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sion, according to the circumstances of his crea- 
tures. 

In how many instances have we found that 
we are held in subjection to a higher power, on 
whom depends the accomplishment of our 
wishes and designs? Fondly we have px% 
jected some favorite plan. We thought we ud 
provided for all that might happen; by. Jo) 
some little event has come about unseen by 
us, and its consequences, at the first seemingly 
inconsiderable, which yet hath turned the 
whole course of things into a new direction, 
and blasted all our hopes. At other times our 
counsels and plans have been permitted to suc- 
ceed; wethen applauded our own wisdom, and 
sat down to feast on the happiness we had 
attained. To our surprise, happiness was not 
there, and that God’s decree had appointed it 
to be only vanity. 

From the imperfection of our knowledge to 
ascertain what is good for us, and from the 
defect in our power to bring about that good 
when known, arise aii those disapointments 
which continually testify that the way of man 
is not in himself, and that, though he may 
devise, it is God who directs. Accident, and 
chance, and fortune are words often men- 
tioned, and much is ascribed to them in the 
life of man. But they are words without 
meaning; or, as far as they 1ave any significa- 
tion, they ave no other than names for the un. 
known operations of Providence. 

That chaos of human affairs, where we can 
see no light, that mass of disorder and con- 
fusion which they often present to our view, is 
all clearness and order in the sight of Him 
who brings forward every event in its due 
time and place. Whatever may happen to 
the true Christian, and whatever cross-provi- 
dences may close up the path he is pursuing, 
he may feel assured that it is done in kind- 
ness to save him from evils of which at pres- 
ent he has no conception 


Ye fearful saints fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower 
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1 CORINTH'’NS, 


‘L CORINTH’NS, 


Chap. xii: Chap. xvi: 
verse 25. verse 16, 
GALATIANS, ECCLESIAST’S 
Chap. vi: Chap. iv: 
verse 2, | verse 10. 
ROMANS, ROMANS, 
Chap. xiv: Chap. xv: 
verse 7 verses 1, 2. 
EPHESIANS, Y 2 CORINTHINS 
Chap. iv: Chap. viii: 
verse 25 verse 14, 
MUTUAL DEPENDENCE. 

For if they shall fall, the one shall lift up his fellow. Eccl. tv: 


10. 
the things of others. 


WHEN up the Alps the party would ascend, 
Then eachon each for help and strength depend; 


Close linked by cords, which each and all have 


bound, 
They venture safely o’er the dangerous ground; 
{f one should slip, the cord that holds him fast, 


Look not every man on his own things, but every man on \. 
Phil. 12 4. 


Sustains till help arrives, and danger’s past. 

Thus, as we walk on life’s rude paths, we learn 

That friend to friend for help and cheer must 
turn; 

Affection’s cords in ties of union blend, 

That link them closely to their journey’s end. 


The engraving shows a number of 
travelers who are ascending Mount 
Blanc, sometimes called the giant of 
the Swiss Mountains. It is extremely 
difficult and dangerous to ascend its 
summit, it being in many places broken 
into icy peaks, separated by chasms of 
frightful depths. Some of these are 
concealed by mere crusts of snow, over 


which travelers are obliged to pass. 
Extremely narrow ridges, slanting and 
‘abrupt declivities, abound, where a false 
‘step would precipitate the passenger, a 
‘mangled corpse, perhaps, thousands of 
feet below. 

To prevent themselves from sliding, a 
falling to certain destruction, travelers 
on the perilous passage furnish thew 
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selves with a long pole or strong cord. 
Should any one make a false step, and 
slip, the rope to which he clings will 
save him, being held firmly by his com- 
panions; or should he sink through the 
snow into some hidden chasm, his being 
attached to the rope will save him, 
though he may, for a time, be suspended 
dangling over destruction. 

This representation is a good emblem 
to illustrate the advantage of being 
connected with our fellow-beings by 
some bond of union. A man who 
walks by himself is liable to many 
dangers, from which he would be pro- 
tected if his companions were with 
him. Should he stumble and break 
his limbs by falling into a pit, which 
would prevent his effort to rise, how 
lamentable his condition; he will starve 
and die, unheeded by his fellow-men, 
because he had no companions in the 
hour of his misfortune. 

It is not always the strongest, phys- 
ically or spiritually, who seem or claim 
to be the strongest, and no man is so 
robust and vigorous as to be absolutely 
independent of his fellow-man. Hence 
the advantages and necessity of Chris- 
tian fellowship and communion, where- 
by watch and care are extended over 
brethren and sisters in the Lord by 
kindred spirits. ‘“'T'wo,” in the words 
of Solomon, “are better than one; for 
if one shall fall, the other shall lift up 
his fellow; but woe to him who is 
alone when he falleth, for he has none 
to lift him up.” 

The high importance of having com- 
panions with us in the hour of trial, is 
also well illustrated by an adventure 
of a company of botanists, who, in 
their explorations, encountered a terrific 
snow-storm on the island of Terra del 
Fuego. One of the party, Dr. Solander, 
aware of the effect of extreme cold to 
produce sleep, and that death would 
ensue to the person so overcome, who 
Should yield to it and lie down, urged 
ell his companions by no means, through 
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lassitude, to stop, but keep moving. 
“Whoever,” he told the party, “sits 
down will sleep, and whovver sleeps 
will die.” 

The companions of Dr. Solander 
heeded his counsel, and it was well for 
him who gave it, for by it he himself 
was saved. - Notwithstanding the doc- 
tor’s timely and judicious warning, he 
was the first whose senses were stupi- 
fied, and who sunk upon the ground. 
Death was at hand. Jlis companions 
followed the direction of their teacher ; 
by force they roused him from his leth- 
argy, nor would not suffer him to sit 
down, but kept him moving until they 
conducted him to a place of safety. 

In civil affairs it is necessary to have 
some bond of union to the several 
members of a confederacy. Where 
there is none, nor sympathy with each 
other, they are peculiarly exposed to 
the attacks of insidious enemies, who 
can attack and easily subvert them in 
detail. To maintain their independence, 
and also their individual safety, it is 
necessary that each should feel their 
mutual dependence on each other’s ex- 
ertions for their own and general good. 

Many things exist in our social sys 
tem which, at the first, may seem to be 
useless, but which we shall find, upon 
examination, to be necessary for the 
well-being of the whole. The Apostle, in 
his letter to his Corinthian brethren, in 
comparing the members of the Church 
with the members of the human body, 
argues that as all of them are dependent 
upon each other, so all the members of 
the Christian Church, with their varied 
talents and occupations, and even those 
which are lightly esteemed are necessary 
for the perfection of the whole. 

The celebrated apologue, or fable, of 
Menenius Agrippa, the Roman consul 
and general, may serve to illustrate the 
subject of mutual dependence. The 
Roman people were led into a state of 
insurrection against their rulers, under 
the pretext that they not only had all 
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the honors, but all the emoluments of | principle of revenge, and hoping to re- 
the nation, while they were obliged to} duce the stomach by famine, all the 


bear all the burdens and suffer all the 
privations. Matters wereat last brought 
to such an issue that their rulers were 
obliged to flee. Anarchy now pre- 
vailed, the public peace was broken, 
and ruin seemed impending. The con- 
sul and general, being high in the es- 
teem of the insurgents, was sent to 
quiet these disturbances. Having as- 
sembled the disorderly multitude, he 
addressed them in the following man- 
ner: 

“Tn that time in which the different 
parts of the human body were not in 
such a state of unity as they now are, 
but each member had its separate office 
and distinct language; they all became 
discontented, because whatever was 
procured by their care, labor, and in- 
dustry was spent on the stomach and 
intestines, while they, lying at ease in 
the midst of the body, did nothing but 
enjoy whatever was provided for them. 

They, therefore, conspired among 
themselves, and agreed that the hands 
should not convey food to the mouth; 
that the mouth should not receive what 
was offered to it; and that the teeth 
should not masticate whatever was 
brought to the mouth. Acting on this 


members, and the whole body itself, 
were, at length, brought into the last 
stage of consumption. It then plainly 
appeared that the stomach itself did no 
small service; that it contributed not 
less to their nourishment than they did 
to its support, distributing to every 
part that from which they derived life 
and vigor; for, by concocting the food, 
the pure blood derived from it was 
conveyed by the arteries to every mem 
ber.”’ 

It is easy to discern how the consul 
applied this fable. The sensible simil 
itude produced the desired effect. Th. 
people were convinced that it required 
the strictest union and mutual suppor 
of high and low to preserve the body 
politic; that if the members of a com- 
munity refuse the government that 
necessary aid which its necessities re. 
quire, they must all perish together. 


Move, and actuate, and guide, 
Divers gifts to each divide; 
Placed according to thy will, 
Let us all our work fulfill; 
Never from our office move, 
Needful to each other prove. 
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ZECHARIAH, MATTHEW, 
Chap. ix: Chap. vii: 
verse 12. verse 25. 

DEUTERO MY, PSALM 

Chap. xxxil: Ixil: 
verse 4. verse 7. 

Lv 
1 SAMUEL, HEBREWS, 
Chap. ii: Chap. vi: 
verse 2. verse 18. 
2 SAMUEL, DEUTERO MY. 
Chap. xxii: Chap. xxxill: 
verse 47. verse 27. 


THE ROCK OF REFUGE. 
An hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest. 


TSG RRR 2, 
buckler, 2 >. 


WueEn the lone traveler, journeying on his way, 
Through desert wilds in torrid lands will stray; 
As sudden storms and hurricanes arise, 

And raging tempests darken all the skies, 
Quick to a place of refuge he must flee; 

No human habitation can he see, 

And soon no shelter would it be, if found; 


The traveler, when passing through 
certain countries subject to hurricanes 
and tempests, must, when these arise, 
in order to escape from their fury, have 
some place of refuge to flee to and 
hide himself from the sweeping storm. 

The observer sees in the distance un- 
mistakable tokens of the angry tempest 
approaching. The clouds, lowering, 


The Lord is mu rock, and my fortress; . . 
and my high tower. 


my 
‘PsaxvValie: 2: 


The furious winds will level to the ground. 
He may not seek a shelter near the oak, 

Its sturdy trunk is broken by the stroke; 
Nearer and nearer howls the angry blast, 
Still bringing rain as it rushes past; 

But the great Rock against the storm is sure, 
He hastens to its clefts, and stands secure. 


move rapidly onward; the lightnings 
flash, the wind roars, the thunder 
growls near, and stillnearer. The trav- 
eler is affrighted; he looks around for 
a covert, or place of refuge. He may 
be tempted to flee to some human 
structure, but the tempest, which is ap- 
proaching, will sweep away every thing 
constructed by the skiil or power of 
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man, and all who take refuge therein | 


will perish in its ruins. 

He may, perhaps, place confidence in 
the sturdy oak, which strikes its roots 
deep into the earth; he may clasp it 
round, and, facing the wild commotion, 
think to escape its fury, but all in 
vain; the monarch of the forest will 
be laid prostrate; its strong cords which 
bound it to the earth will be broken, 
and all who placed confidence in it will 
perish beneath its crushed branches. 

Nothing can withstand the fury of 
the winds but the solid rock. The wise 
traveler discovers this, and flees to it 
for a shelter. Within its clefts he feels 
secure, though storms and_ tempests 
rage without; his hiding-place is in the 
everlasting hills, which can not be 
moved. 

This is a striking similitude of the 
safety of those who trust in Christ, 
as the Rock of their salvation. The 
Scriptures represent that there is a 
storm of indignation coming, which 
will sweep into perdition the whole 
race of ungodly men. The wicked are 
warned of their danger; the clouds in 
‘the distance are gathering blackness; 
they are told that nothing will save 
them but fleeing to the Rock. A vast 
number will not heed the warning, 
will not so much as turn their eyes to 
the heavens to ascertain the truth of 
what they hear; they continue, it may 
be, with their eyes fixed upon the 
ground in gathering the little pebbles 
and straws which lie before them, till 
overwhelmed by the storm. Others 
make something else than the Rock 
their trust, but miserably perish in the 
time of trial, while those who heed the 
warning flee to the Rock whose founda- 
tions are of old, hide themselves in its 
clefts, and are eternally safe. 


Rock of Ages! cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee; 
Let the water and the blood, 
From thy side, a healing flood, 


Be of sin the double cure, 
Save from wrath, and make me pure. 


Should my tears forever flow, 
Should my zeal no languor know, 
This for sin could not atone, 
Thou must save, and thou alone; 
In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling. 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When mine eyelids close in death, 
When I rise to worlds unknown, 
And behold thee on thy throne, 
Rock of Ages! cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee. 


“When the Spirit of Truth makes 
inquisition for sin,” says a religious 
writer, “guilt is then felt, because man 
beholds himself a child of wrath by 
nature, and a condemned criminal by 
means of his practice. In this salutary 
but unhappy stage of things, he often 
looks behind, and every glance discovers 
blacker darkness and nearer approach- 
ing storms.” He looks around him; he 
sees no place of shelter in which he 
can confide. It isa time of trouble and 
dismay. What an unspeakable com- 
fort to discover the Rock of Ages, to 
which he can flee for safety, and in its 
recesses hide himself from the sweeping 
tempest—to find Jesus Christ, the Savior 
of sinners, ‘‘a hiding-place from the 
storm, and covert from the tempest.” 
Safe in him, the thunders of the broken 
law may echo forth all their condemna- 
tion; safe in him, the sword of vengeance 
and of justice, like the fluid stream, 
may blaze on every side, yet the soul 
can rest secure. 

The firm and lofty rock is used in 
various parts of the Scriptures as an 
emblem of certain refuge, safety, de- 
fense, and happiness. When the sun 
pours down his fervid heat upon the 
great desert, and the traveler is faint- 
ing amid its burning sands, what more 
refreshing than to repose beneath the 
“shadow of a Great Rock in a weary 
land.” 
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“Fly to the Rock!” is often a necessary 
direction to those who venture among 
the sands along the rocky sea-shore. 
The traveler pursuing his pathway 
along the iron-bound shore, finding it 
painful to his feet, ventures on the 
smooth sands below. The tide is out, 
the sea is calm, the waves are a long 
way off; he thinks there can be no 
danger, so he walks on. Presently the 
wind begins to rise; still he thinks 
there can be no danger, it is only 
rounding that jutting cliff, there is 
plenty of time, and then he will be 
safe. Meanwhile the sea comes gradu- 
ally on, wave after wave, like so many 
horsemen in battle array, riding one 
after the other. Every moment they 
advance a step or two; and before the 
man has got to the jutting cliff, he sees 
them dashing against his feet. What 
is he to do? On one side is a steep 
and rugged ledge of rocks; on the 
other side the sea, which the wind is 
lashing into a storm, and is rushing 
toward him in foaming fury. 

Would a man in such a plight think 
of losing another moment? Would he 
stop to consider whether he should not 
hurt his hands by laying hold of the 
sharp stones? Would he not strain 
every nerve to reach a place of safety 
before the waves would overtake him? 
If his slothfulness whispered to him, 
“Tt is of no use, the ledge is very steep; 
you may fall back when you have got 
half way; stay where you are, perhaps 
the winds may lull and the waves may 
stop short, and so you will be safe 
here,”—if his slothfulness prompted 
such thoughts as these, would he listen 


to them? Would he not reply, “Hard 
as the task may be, it must be tried, or 
I am a dead man. God will not work 
a miracle in my behalf; he will not 
change the course of tides to save me 
from the effects of my own laziness. I 
have few minutes left, let me make the 
most of them.” 

The scene is not one of mere fancy. 
Many accounts are given of the risk 
which has been run by neglecting to flee 
from a rising tide. Some, by great 
efforts, aided by God’s providence, have 
escaped a watery grave; others have 
been overwhelmed, and perished amid 
the mighty waters. The man who is 
about to be overtaken by the flowing 
tide is a similitude of the sinner away 
from Christ, the Rock of Salvation. On 
one side of him is the steep ledge of 
Repentance; on the other the waves 
of the bottomless pit are every moment 
rolling toward him, and even beginning 
to surround his pathway. Is this a 
situation for a man to stop in? Will 
any one in such a situation talk about 
the difficulty of repentance? If wise, 
he will not, but will put forth all his 
efforts to ascend the cliff, which, if he 
accomplishes, all will be well; for his 
feet stand upon a firm ~ foundation/ 
against which the angry waves may 
dash in vain. 

Whatever we do for our salvation 
should be done in time, and with all 
our might. We ought not to defer it 
until we are encompassed with the 
waves of death. Repent now, there- 
fore; flee to the Rock of Refuge, for 
now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salvation. 
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PROVERBS, ROMANS, 
Chap. xxviii: Chap. x: 
verse 26. verse 3. 
ECCLESIAST’S, 2 PETER, 
Chap. x: Chap. iii: 
verse 3. verses 3, 4. 
PSALM ECCLESIAST’S, 
1xkxhi: Chap. viii: 
verse 5. verse 11: 
ACTS, COLOSSIANS, 
Chap. xvii: Chap. ii 
verse 30. verse 8 


IGNORANCE AND FALSE PHILOSOPHY. 


The way of a fool is right in his own eyes. 


JRO, Saarg 1} ——— 


Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools. Rom. 1: 22.—— 
Without understanding. Rom.1: 81. 


MisTakeEN fool, who with the candle’s light, 
Would view the dial’s figures in the night; 

He seems to know not that the sun’s bright ray 
Must cast the shade that marks the hour of day. 
Another proof of ignorance is plain, 

The boy who would the shining moon obtain; 
He sees the glittering object in the skies, 


And all in vain to grasp the treasure tries; 
The barking dog, with human sense unblest, | 
Seems here to share the folly of the rest. 
Near by, a structure more for show than use. 
Essays perpetual motion to produce. 

Mistaken all, their ignorance is plain, 

For false philosophy must toil in vain, 


A person claiming to be a philosopher, 
is endeavoring to ascertain the time of 
night by the sun-dial. He understands 
that the true time is ascertained by the 
shade which is cast on certain figures 
from the upright part of the dial. This 
is perfectly true, but this shade is only 
cast when the sun is shining bright and 


clear; moonlight or candle-light is of no 
avail; it is worse than none, as it will 
mislead all who trust init. Of this all- 
essential fact this philosopher appears 
to be in profound ignorance; he even 
holds up a candle to assist him in his 
investigations. 

On the right of the engraving is seen 
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an ignorant boy, crying out for the moon, 
which looks so bright that he is quite 
captivated by its appearance, and he 
thinks he can almost reach it with the 
rod he has in his hand. The dog that is 
near him is also attracted by its bright 


appearance; perhaps he thinks it is a 
strauger who is approaching him; he 
therefore gives a bark of defiance. On 


the left, near the sun-dial, is an appa- 
ratus for producing perpetual motion— 
the .great desideratum among inventors. 
Our philosopher has spent considerable 
time over it, and feels confident that he 
has nearly, if not quite, accomplished his 
object. 

To ascertain what is truth respecting 
the progress of time, it is necessary that 
we have tbe light of the sun, as we can 
not place any dependence on any inferior 
Inminary. No confidence can be placed 
in the light of the moon, although bor- 
rowing what light it has from the sun. 
In a religious sense, would we gain a 
knowledge of the truth, we must have 
light from the Father of . Light, the 
great moral Sun of the universe. Do 
we trust in the light of our own under- 
standing merely? we make ourselves 
fools, like unto the philosopher repre- 
sented with the candle in his hand, 
standing over a sun-dial. And if we 
expect to derive any valuable or saving 
knowledge except from the Great Light 
above the centre of the universe, we 
show our ignorance and folly as mnch 
as the child who expects to reach, by 
his puny efforts, one of the luminous 
objects in the heavens. 

In all our investigations in search of 
truth, we must do it in the light. of cer- 
tain great principles, or facts. We must 
believe in a God who overrules and 
superintends all things; that he is a 
holy, just, and good being, who will pan- 
ish the wicked and reward the righteous. 
We must have an entire faith in the 
Revelation which he has given us in his 
Word; what it teaches concerning the 
attributes or character of God, or that 
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of ourselves, we must believe, however 
opposed to our previous notions or con- 
clusions. Those nations who have never 
known the divine Scriptures, or rejected 
the light of Christianity, have become 
vain or foolish in their imaginations or 
reasonings. 

Speaking of the wisest of the ancient 
philosophers, not even excepting Socra- 
tes, Plato, or Seneca, “who,” says an 
eminent commentator, “can read their 
works without being struck with the 
vanity of their reasoning, as well as 
with the stupidity of their nonsense, 
when speaking of God? . . . In short, 
‘professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools;’ they sought God in the 
place in which he is never to be found, 
viz.: the corrupting passions of their 
own hearts. A dispassionate ex- 
amination of the doctrines and lives of 
the most famed philosophers of antiquity, 
will show that they were darkened in 
their mind and irregular in their con- 
duct. It was from the Christian religion 
alone that true philosophers sprung,” 

It is true that many of the heathen 
nations acknowledge the great truth 
that there isa Supreme Being; but view- 
ing him in the light of their own under- 
standing, they, by their false philosophy, 
brought themselves to believe that he 
was a being like unto themselves. The 
finest representation of their deities, 
(for they had many,) was in the human 
figure; and on _ such _ representative 
figures the sculptors spent all their skill; 
hence the Hurcules of Farnese, the Venus 
of Medicis, and the Apollo of Belvidere. 
And when they had formed their gods 
according to the human shape, they en- 
dowed them with human passions; and 
as they clothed them with extraordinary 
strength, beauty, wisdom, etc., not hav- 
ing the true principles of morality, they 
represented them as slaves to the most 
disorderly passions, excelling in irregu- 
larities the most profligate of men, as 
possessing unlimited powers of sensual 
gratification. How men ef such 
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owers and learning, as many of the 

reek and Roman philosophers and poets 
really were, could reason so inconsecu- 
tively, is truly astonishing.” 

Previous to the Christian era, and 
even now where the light of Christianity 
does not shine, almost every trace of 
original righteousness has been obliter- 
ated. So completely lost were the hea- 
then to a knowledge of the influence of 
God upon the soul, and the necessity of 
that influence, they, according to their 
false philosophy, asserted, in the most 
pathetic manner, that man was the au- 
thor of his own virtue and wisdom. 
Thus Cicero, the Roman orator, declares 
it to be a general opinion that although 
mankind receive from the gods the out- 
ward conveniences of life, “but virtue 
none ever thought they had received 
from the Deity.” And again: “This is 
the persuasion of all, that fortune is to 
be had from the gods—wisdom from our- 
selves.” And again: “ Who ever thanked 
the gods for his being a good man? Men 
pray to Jupiter, not that he would make 
them just, temperate, and wise, but rich 
and prosperous.” 

The consequences of adopting as truth 
other systems than that which is derived 
from the light that cometh from above, 
is forcibly described by Paul in the Ist 
chapter of Romans: “A vain or false 
philosophy, without right principle or 
end, was substituted for those diverse 
truths which had been discovered origi- 
nally to man. Their hearts had been 
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contaminated by every vice that could 
blind the understanding, pervert the 
judgment, corrupt the will, and debase 
the affections. and passions. This was 
proved, in the most unequivocal manner, 
by a profligacy of conduct which had 
debased them far, far below the beasts 
that perish.” The Apostle here gives a 
list of their crimes, every article of 
which can be incontrovertibly proved 
from their own history and their own 
writers—crimes which, even bad as the 
world is now, would shock common de- 
cency to describe. 

In more modern times, several systems 
have been introduced into the world for 


-the improvement of the human race: by 


gathering them into communities, fixing 
several fixed rules of government, etc., 
which, could they be fully adopted and fo)- 
lowed, it would seem quite possible that 
they might succeed; but by rejecting the 
prominent truth, that man is naturally 
a depraved creature, and discarding a 
Divine Revelation, the only lght by 
which truth is discovered, almost with- 
out an exception, every one of these at- 
tempts have proved miserable failures. 
The founders of these systems are like 
the philosopher who attempts to find out 
the true time by the light of the moon, 
or the attempt of the boy with his rod 
to reach that luminary, or like the in- 
ventor who constructs a machine for 
perpetual motion, expecting that it will 
move continually by its own unaided 
force. 
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JOHN, PSALM 
Chap. i: exlvii: 
verse 5. verse D5. 
PSALM 2 PETER, 
Xxevil: Chap. iil: 
verse 2. verse 8. 
JOB, PSALM 
Chap. xxxvi: CZXXIX: 
verse 26. verses 7, 10. 
PSALM REVELATION, 
exlv: Chap. xxii: 
verse 3. verse 13. 


THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 
Canst thou, by searching, find out God? Job x1: 7.—— Which 


is, and which was, and which is to come. 


depth 
ments, and his ways past finding 


IN vain the sages, with their utmost skill, 
Wouid find out God—he is mystery still! 

In vain they search the page of ancient lore, 
In vai the scrolls of centuries past explore. 
The mystic circle and triangle see, 

The types that shadow forth Infinity— 

The circle, endless as eternity, 

And the triangle showing one in three. 


The engraving is intended to repre- 
sent the philosophers of various ages, 
closely engaged in poring over the 
manuscripts and books which contain 
the records of human thought, ancient 
and modern, upon the being and attri- 
butes of God. Thesystems of Pythag- 
oras, Plato, Zeno, and other ancient 


Rev. 1: 8. 


O, the 


of the wisdom of God, how unsearchable his judg- 


out. Rom. xt: 33. 


Without beginning, past their finding out; 

In vain they seek to solve perplexing doubt: 
Wearied with search, at last one looks above, 
When lo! a ray of heavenly truth and love 
Steals softly downward to his darkened mind, 
Seeming to say, All earthly light is blind; 
Leave, then, the paths of human search untrod, 
Content to know and feel the love of God, 


philosophers, are being examined; also 
the various systems of modern times. 
Above the group are seen the emblems 
of that Being of whose nature they are 
so earnestly searching out. A circle is 
represented, showing that he is without 
beginning; a triangle is also seen, show- 
ing three in one, and one of three. 
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Among the philosophers represented, 
one has come to a stand; he appears 
to have been almost wearied out in his 
searchings, and has laid aside his man- 
ascripts and books. He is convinced 
that all human theories are utterly in- 
competent to describe the being and the 
attributes of God. Despairing of all 
help from man, he looks upward, as if 
to implore assistance from the Divine 
Being. In answer to humble prayer 
beams of light and glory descend from 
above. He believes; his soul is filled; 
he loves and adores! but he compre- 
hends not. 

Without beginning! O, how incom- 
prehensible, how overwhelming the 
_thought! Reason isamazed, bewildered, 
but she is forced to believe. Else why 
are we here? Some being must have 
made us, and all that we see or hear; 
and he that made us must himself be 
unmade—he that is unmade must be 
eternal, or without beginning; and that 


which is before all things, and without /the Supreme Being. 


the Deity. They are not necessarily 
immortal, and there is no contradiction 
or absurdity in supposing them to be 
annihilated, or struck out of existence. 
There was a time when they were not, 
“and all that can be said of them is,” 
says a celebrated writer, “that having 
begun, they shall never cease to exist. 
Their life will flow on without inter- 
mission, and they will ever continue in 
a progressive state. Their continuance 
in life is the result of the will of their 
Creator; and besides, if we may so speak, 
they have only a half an eternity al- 
lotted to them as their portion, the 
half which is to come; while eternal 
ages had passed away before they were 
called out of nothing.” 

The existence of God is not like that 
of his creatures, progressive, but com- 
prehends what we call the past, the 
present, and the future. These are the 
divisions of time; but the first and the 
last have no place in the duration of 
The revelation 


beginning is the incomprehensible God. | given us in the Bible confirms the nat- 


The great and glorious being whom 
we call God must be eternal. There 


| 


ural dictates of our reason, in the ac 
counts which it gives us of the exist- 


must have been a time when he existed ence of God; where it tells us that he is 
alone, and there was never a time when { the same yesterday, to-day, and forever; 


he did not exist. As God has existed 
eternally in the past, so he will exist 
in the eternity to come. “No possible 
reason,” says one, ‘‘can be given why 
he should cease to be. There is no 
greater being upon whom he is depend- 
ent for existence, or who could take it 
away; and in his nature or essence 
there is no principle of decay. The 
eternity of God, comprehending the 
past as well as the future, is thus ex- 
pressed by the inspired writer: “ Before 
the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever thou hadst formed the earth and 
the world, even from everlasting to 
everlasting thou art God.” 

Although angels and human spirits 
may exist in the eternity to come, yet 
there is an important différence in the 
nature of their existence from that of 


that he is the Alpha and the Omega, 
the beginning and the ending; that a 
thousand years with him are as one 
day, and one day as a thousand years. 
By expressions like these we are taught 
that the existence of God, as to time 
and duration, is totally different from 
that of his creatures, whick, fact makes 
it incomprehensible to any created be- 
Ing. 
th a being who had no beginning, 
succession or progression is impossible. 
We can conceive a future infinite suc- 
cession, or line continually extending ; 
but we can not conceive a past infinite 
succession, or a time which had not a 
beginning. “Whatever difficulty we 
may have in annexing an idea to our 
words,” says Dr. Dick, “we must pro- 
nounce the eternity of God to be sta- 
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tionary, and not like ours, in motion.” 
It may be objected that there is in the 
Scriptures expressions by which his 
eternity is described by differences in 
time, particularly that which describes 
him as one “who was, and is, and is to 
come.” But it may be answered that 
human language is imperfect, and that 
there are no words which can properly 
express the stable nature of his eternity, 
and when we speak of it we are under 
the necessity of using words in common 
use founded on the divisions of time. 
From this cause, also, when we speak 
of the other perfections of God, we have 
to use terms which attribute corporeal 
members and human affections to the 
Deity; thus, The eye of the Lord is over 
ail; his hand is stretched out; he is angry 
with the wicked, ete. 

With regard to space—the creation 
of God--what is its extent? Where is 
its beginning or ending? 
tions force themselves upon us; we are 
bewildered; they are incomprehensible 
as Deity itself. ‘ Where,” says a cele- 
brated writer, “is the region in which 
God may not be found? Go to the 
most dismal spot upon the globe—to a 
spot, if such there be, where no plant 
grows, where no creature breathes; in 
this lone solitude you shall find him in 
the eternal snow which covers it, in 
the rocks which rear their dark pinna- 
cles to the sky, and in the waves which 
beat upon its desolate shores!’ Go 
into the wilderness, where no human 
foot has trod, and you shall see him in 
every thing which lives—the bird that 
sings among the branches, the waving 
grass, and beauteous flowers, all live, 
move, and have their being in him! 
Look up to the heavens! behold the 
shining stars, who can number them? 
Who lit up the fires with which they 
glow? who guides them in their course 
but the same Being whose center is 
every-where, and whose circumference 
is nowhere? ‘| 

Who, by searching, can find out God? who 


o) 


These ques- | 
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can find out the Almighty to perfection? We 
feel assured that he possesses certain attrl 
butes which we designate by names by which 
we distinguish certain excellencies among men. 
We ascribe to him every idea of virtue and 
spiritual beauty exalted to infinite perfection. 
“But how,” says another writer, ‘the Divine 
Being himself exists in an essential and eternal 
nature of his own; how he can be present at 
the same moment every-where; how, unseen 
and unfelt by all, he can maintain the most 
perfect acquaintance and contact with all parts 
and portions of the universe; how he can be 
at once all eye, all ear, all presence, all energy, 
yet not interfere with any of the thoughts and 
actions of his creatures, this is what baffles 
the mightiest and meanest intellect; this is the 
creat mystery of the universe, which is at once 
one of the most certain and incomprehensible 
of all things—a truth at once enveloped in a 
flood of light, and an abyss of darkness! In. 
explicable itself, it explains all beside; it casts 
a clearness on every question, accounts for 
every phenomenon, solves every problem, il 

luminates every depth, and renders the whole 
mystery of existence perfectly simple, as it is 
otherwise perfectly intelligible, while itself 

alone remains in impenetrableobscurity! After 
displacing every other difficulty, it remains, the 
greatest of all, in solitary, insurmountable, un- 
approachable grandeur! So, truly, ‘clouds and 
sunshine are round about him. He maketh 
darkness his secret habitation; his pavilion to 
cover him, thick clouds.’ 

“We ascend from effects to look at the 
cause of them; from the marks of contrivance 
and design to the necessary existence of an 
Almighty Contriver. But what sort of being 
he is, and what is the nature of his contact 
with his creatures, must, in the present state 
at least, remain an unfathomable mystery. 
We are utterly at a loss in all such specula- 
tions; yet this affords no diminution of the 
motives of piety. Our belief in the being of 
a God is the belief of a profound mystery. 
The very idea of such a being would appear 
incredible were it not that it is necessary, be- 
cause the greatest absurdities would flow from 
supposing the contrary. Nothing can be ac- 
counted for unless we admit of the existence 
of a causeless cause—a presiding Governor of 
the universe. We are compelled, therefore, to 
choose the less difficulty of the two; or, rather, 
to choose difficulty instead of impossibility, 
mystery instead of absurdity; and, hence, we 
repose on this grand truth,” 
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MATTHEW, ACTS, 
Chap. xvi: Chap. xx: 
verse 18. verse 28, 
ISATAH, PSALM 
Chap. liv: Ixxxiv: 
verse 17. verses i-10. 

EPHESIANS, REVELATION, 
Chap. iii: Chap. ili: 
verse 10. verse 12. 

EPHESIANS, ISATAH, 
Chap. v: Chap. ii: 
verse 23. verses 2, 3. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Opon this rock I will build my Church. Matt. xv1: 18. Ye 


are God’s building. 1 Cor. ur: 9. 
the living God, the pillar and ground of the Truth. 


SEE here the temple, based on Christian love, 
No tempest can its firm foundations move; 
Sure is the rock, though billows dash around, 
Its sacred dome by endless love is crowned. 
The glorious \-ght above doth brightly shine, 


The Church of God, and even individ- 
aal Christians, are compared to a build- 
ing, or temple. The Church is founded 
on God’s truth, represented in the en- 
graving by a rock. in mid-ocean. The 
Christian Church, or temple, has seven 


Which is the Church of 
VLim. m5. 


And shed o’er all its influence divine; 

Though storms may beat, and angry billows dash 
Around the rock, and dreadful lightnings flash, 
It stands upon the Eternal Word secure, 

To last while endless ages shall endure. 


or more pillars, on which are inscribed 
various Christian graces. It will be per- 
ceived that Love is at the foundation; and 
it too crowns the temple. The emblems 
of the Deity are seen above all, and a 
sacred influence descends from above 
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The temple 1s surmounted by a cross, 
which is, in a religious sense, the prom- 
inent object to be set forth in all Chris- 
tian assemblies. 

Back from the temple the angry ele- 
ments are in commotion; the lightnings 
flash, the thunders roar, and the billows 
swell, dash, and foam, but the rock, and 
the temple founded upon it, will remain 
secure. So the truth of God, and what- 
ever is founded upon it, will stand for- 
ever, though storms of opposition, fiery 
tempests and dashing billows roar 
around. 

The Christian Church is defined to be 
the “whole system of Christianity, as 
laid down in the New Testament, and 
built on the foundation of prophets and 
apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone. It is composed of 
all who hold the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, who acknowledge Jesus as their 
chief Teacher and only Advocate, and 
of all who love God with all their heart, 
soul, mind, and strength, and _ their 
neighbor as themselves, or are laboring 
after this conformity to the mind and 
commands of their Creator. 

It is not known by any particular 
name; it is not distinguished by any par- 
ticular form in its mode of worship; it is 
not exclusively here or there. It is the 
house or temple of God; it is where 
God’s spirit dwells, where his precepts 
are obeyed, and where pure, unadulter- 
ated love to God and man prevails; it is 
not in the creed nor religious confessions 
of any denomination of Christians, for 
as ail who hold the truth and live a holy 
life, acknowledging Jesus alone as the 
head of the Church and Savior of the 
world, are members of his mystical 
body—and such may be found in all 
sects and parties—so the Church of Christ 
may be said to be every-where, and to 
be confined nowhere, in whatever place 
Christianity is credited and acknowl- 
edged. The wicked of all sorts, no mat- 
ter what their professions may be, or to 
what order or denomination they may 
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belong, they are without the pale of the 
Christian Church. 

Seven of the Christian graces, which 
may be considered as pillars in the 
Christian temple, or Church, are Faith, 
Virtue, Hope, Godliness, Knowledge, 
Patience, and Temperance. 

Faith, the first in order, is a promi- 
nent pillar, and to which all the others 
are conformed. It is sometimes used to 
designate the whole of the Christian 
system. 

Virtue has been variously defined by 
commentators. By some it is said to be 
the doing of good to mankind, in obedi- 
ence to the will of God, and for the sake 
of everlasting happiness ; others, that it 
denotes that courage or fortitude which 
enables one to protess the Christian faith 
before men, in all times of persecution. 

Hope is one of the strong pillars in 
the Christian temple; when we are in 
trouble or affliction, the hope of happi- 
ness and glory hereafter sustains us in 
our present trials, and relieves us, in a 
great measure, from the dread of those 
to come. 

Godliness, strictly taken, is right wor- 
ship or devotion. It is difficult, as one 
observes, to include an adequate idea of 
it in what is called a definition. “It 
supposes knowledge, veneration, affec- 
tion, dependence, submission, gratitude, 
and obedience; or it may be reduced to 
these four ideas: knowledge in the mind, 
by which it is distinguished from the 
visions of the superstitious; rectitude 
in the conscience, that distinguishes it 
from hypocrisy; sacrifice in life, or re- 
nunciation of the world, by which it is 
distinguished from the unmeaning obedi- 
ence of him who goes as a happy con- 
stitution leads him; and, lastly, zeal in 
the heart, which differs from the lan- 
guishing emotion of the lukewarm.” 

Knowledge denotes learning, or the 
improvement of our faculties by read- 
ing, observation, and conversation; ex- 
perience, or the acquiring new ideas or 
truths, by seeing a variety of objects, 
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and making observations upon them in 
ourown mind. Religious, saving knowl- 
edge consists in veneration for the Di- 
vine Being, love to him as an object of 
beauty and goodness, humble confi- 
dence in his mercy and promises, and 
sincere, uniform, and persevering obedi- 
ence to his Word. It may be further 
considered as a knowledge of God, of his 
love, faithfulness, power, etc. Knowl- 
edge will also enable us to instruct and 
benefit mankind, and we thus may be- 
come truly a pillar in the temple of 
God. 

Patience, bearing all trials and afflic- 
tions with an even mind: enduring in 
all, and persevering through all, an im- 
portant and ornamental pillar in the 
Christian temple. ‘ Patience,” says an 
eminent writer, “is apt to be ranked by 
many among the more humbie and ob- 
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secure virtues, belonging chiefly to those 
who groan on a sick bed, or who lan- 
guish in a prison; but in every circum- 
stance of life no virtue is more impor- 
tant both to duty and happiness.” It 
must enter into the temper, and form 
the habit of the soul, if we would prop 
erly sustain the Christian character. 

Temperance, a proper and limited use 
of all earthly enjoyments, keeping every 
sense under proper restraints, and never 
permitting the animal part to overcome 
the rational. Sobriety may be properly 
included under the head of this virtue, 
and is both the ornament and defense of 
the Christian. Sobriety is a security 
against the bad influence of turbulent 
passions. It is necessary for the young 
and the old, for the rich and the poor, 
for the wise and the illiterate—all need 
to be sober and temperate. 
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ACTS, “NG GENESIS, 
Chap. vii: Zi Chap. xlix: 
verse 43. verse 6. 
JOB, REVELATION, 
Chap. v: Chap. xviii: 
verse 3. verse 2. 
PSALM ISAIAH, 
[S:6.45 Chap. xiv: 
verse 20. / ae verse 23. 
fe HATRED oF THE TI 
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THE SYNAGOGUE OF SATAN. 


Which say they are Jews and are not, but are the Synagogue of 


Satan. Rev. 11: 9. 
beat upon that house; and it fell. 


Tue Synagogue of Satan here appears, 

On crumbling sands the tottering structure rears 
Its trembling columns, which their roof uplift, 
While raging billows round it madly drift. 

No tapering spires that seem to cleave the skies, 
Pointing to Heaven, from out its roof arise; 


The floods came and the winds blew and 


Matt. vir: 27. 


Only an earthly globe full soon to fall, 

While folly writes her characters o’er all. 

On Unbelief the superstructure stands, 

A tottering fabric reared on trembling sands; 
While underneath their burden soon give way 
The work of Satan, fit but for decay. 


As there is a Christian Church among 
men, so the great Adversary of God and 
mankind has his church, or synagogue, 
in the world. It, however, stands on a 
different foundation; its form is differ- 
ent, and is also constructed of different 
- materials. Among the prominent pil- 
lars, or columns, are the Lust of the 
Flesh, Lust of the Eye, Pride of Life, 


Self-will, etc. Hatred of the truth may 
be considered as the foundation of this 
Synagogue; on this are the columns 
raised. The roof, or covering, of the 
structure is Selfishness; this is sur- 
mounted by a terrestrial globe, emblem- 
atical of the nature of the building, 
showing that it is erected for no other 
object than what relates to this world. 
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The Synagogue of Satan stands on the 
sandy foundation of Unbelief. A flood 
and tempest has arisen. The surges 
beat upon the sandy foundation; it wears 
away; the pillars tremble and fall; the 
building cracks in pieces, tumbles into 
ruin, and the overflowing flood will soon 
sweep the last vestige away. 

A hatred of Christian Truth lies at the 
foundation of the unbelief of the unre- 
generate human heart. He that doeth 
evil, hateth the light, and will not come to 
it lest his deeds should be reproved. He 
shuns the places where the truth is ex- 
hibited, and prefers to visit those where 
his sing are not condemned, but rather 
palliated. He loves that system that 
makes light of sin, and that indicates it 
will be well with him hereafter, however 
he may live in this world. From desir- 
ing and hoping these things, he begins 
to believe them, and to disbelieve the 
doctrines which he hates. Upon this 
foundation he rears a superstructure, 
which may be well termed a Synagogue 
of Satan. 

The Lust of the Flesh may be con- 
sidered as one of the prominent pillars 
in the Synagogue of Satan. This may, 
in a primary sense, be considered “sen- 
sual desire,” seeking happiness in de- 
bauchery, delicious food, strong drink, 
and gratification of beastly desires, ap- 
parently wishing for nothing better, say- 
ing unto the Almighty, “Depart from us, 
for we desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways.” 

Genteel Epicurism, or Sensuality, may 
also be included under this head: an 
elegant course of self-indulgence which 
does not particularly disorder the head 
and stomach, nor blemish our reputation 
among men, yet keeps us at a distance 
from true religion. This species of idol- 
atry is not confined to the rich and 
great. In this, also, “the toe of the 
peasant treads upon the heel of the court- 
ier.” Thousands in low, as well as in 
high life, sacrifice to this idol, seeking 
their happiness (although in a more 


humble manner) in gratifying their out- 
ward senses. It is true their meat and 
drink, and the objects which gratify 
their other senses, are of a coarser kind; 
but still they make up all the happiness 
they either have or seek, and usurp the 
hearts which are due to God. 

Lust of the Eye is defined as “in- 
ordinate desires after finery of every 
kind: gaudy dress, splendid houses, su- 
perb furniture, expensive equipage, trap- 
pings and decorations of all sorts.” We 
may also understand “the desire of the 
eye” to mean the seeking our happiness 
in gratifying our imagination, (which is 
chiefly done by means of the eyes,) by 
grand, new, or beautiful objects. The 
desire of novelty to most men is natural 
as the desiro for food and drink. Per- 
sons of wealth have great temptations 
to make idols of these things. How 
strongly and contir-ually are they drawn 
to seck happiness in beautiful houses, 
elegant furniture and equipage, costly 
paintings, and delightful grounds and 
gardens |! 

How are rich men, of a more elevated 
turn of mind, tempted to seek happiness, 
as their various tastes lead, in poetry, his- - 
tory, music, philosophy, or curious arts 
andsciences! Now, although it is certain 
all these have their use, and therefore 
may kv innocently pursued, yet the seek. 
ing of happiness in any of them, instead 
of God, is manifestly idolatry; and, 
therefore, were it only on this account 
that riches furnish him with the means 
of indulging all these desires, it might 
be well asked, “Is not the life of a rich 
man, above most others, a temptation 
on earth, drawing to worship worldly 
things, and thus making a worshiper in 
the Synagogue of Satan. 

Pride of Life is defined “ Hunting 
after honors, titles, and pedigrees; 
boasting of ancestry, family connections, 
great offices, honorable acquaintance, 
and such like.” It is usually supposed 
to mean the pomp and splendor of those 
in high life, but it may also include the 
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seeking of happiness in the praise and 
plaudits of our fellow-men, which, above 
most things, engenders pride. When 
this is pursued by monarchs, titled war- 
riors, and illustrious men, it is called 
“thirst for glory.” 

The Pride of Life is seen among all 
elasses and conditions of men. In the 
middle classes of society, in many in- 
stances, we see those who possess a little 
more wealth than their neighbors look 
down upon them with contempt, and on 
this account will not associate with them. 
The poorer classes, also, have this Pride 
of Life, when they look down upon 
those whom they consider as below 
them; for instance, those who have a 
skin different from their own. Thero 
are also different classes among men 
who will not associate with others of 
theirrace. Among heathen nations how 
strong is the prejudice of caste, destroy- 
ing the fraternal feelings. All these dis- 
tinctions among men tend to foster the 
Pride of Life, which thus becomes one 
of the principal pillars in the Synagogue 
of Satan. 

Avarice, the love of money, is another 
pillar. One who is properly a miser, 
loves and seeks money for its own sake. 
He looks no further, but places his hap- 
piness in the acquiring or possessing of 
it. This is a species of idolatry different 
from the preceding, and is of the basest 
kind. To seek happiness either in grat- 
ifying this, or any other of the desires 
‘here mentioned, is to renounce God as 
the Supreme Good, and set up an idol in 
the Synagogue of Satan. 

Selfishness is represented in the engrav- 
ing as the roof or covering of the Syna- 
gogue. It forms a prominent part of 
the structure, covering the whole. Some 
writers contend that all sin may be com- 
prehended under it. This vice consists 
In aiming at our own interest and grati- 
fication only, in every thing we do. It 
shows itself in avarice, oppression, neg- 
lect, and contempt of the rights of 
others; rebellion, sedition, immoderate 
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attempts to gain fame, power, pleasure, 
money, and frequently by gross acts of 
lying. and injustice. By and under its 
power innumerable sins are committed, 
as perjury, hypocrisy, falsehood, idolatry, 
persecution, and murder itself. 

The priests who officiate in the Syna- 
gogue of Satan have been numerous in 
all ages and countries. From the priests 
of Baal down to the present time, there 
has been an unbroken succession of min- 
istrations to the present time. Instead 
of leading men to the worship of the 
true and living God, many teachers have 
held up demons for admiration and wor- 
ship. Kven in modern times, oppres- 
sion, rapine, war, revenge, and blood- 
shed have been advocated by those pro- 
fessing to belong to the Christian Church, 
but who are, in reality, of the Synagogue 
of Satan. 

Satan, the Chief Ruler, or Master, of the 
Synagogue here described, receives his name 
from a Hebrew word signifying adversary or 
enemy. It appears he and his company were 
cast out of heaven on account of their pride 
and rebellion. By his envy and malice, sin, 
death, and all other evils came into the world, 
and by the permission of God he exercises a 
kind of government over his subordinates who 
are apostate angels like himself. He is the 
Father of Liars, and puts his spirit into the 
mouth of false prophets, seducers and heretics. 
He reigns in the hearts of the children of dis- 
obedience, and tenipts men to evil; inspires 
them with evil designs, as he did David, when 
he suggested to him to number his people; to 
Judas to betray his Lord and Master; and to 
Ananias and Sapphira to conceal the price of 
their field. Heis also represented as a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may tempt, deceive, 
and devour. For this purpose he erects 
synagogues, inspires messengers and teachers 
to set forth his false doctrines, calls light 
darkness, and darkness light, and, in short, 
uses his utmost skill to rob God of his glory, 
and men of their souls. 


“T hate the tempter and his charms, 
I hate his flattering breath ; 
The serpent takes a thousand forms 
To cheat our souls to death.” 
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THE SAFE BRIDGE. 


Wirn sure foundations built on solid rock, 
Strong to resist the waves or tempest shock; 
Behold the bridge, with firm foundations sure, 
Spanned by the promises that must endure; 
Though billows rise and madly dash below, 


Safe on his journey or the bridge he’ll go. 
The righteousness of Christ, the sinner’s plea, 
The one foundation of his hope must be; 
While truth divine is like the rock, secure, 
And like eternity to eternity endure. 


The only safe bridge over which the 
traveler can pass from this world to 
the “better country ” rests on the rock 
of Divine Truth. This foundation will 
stand though storms and floods may 
beat against it. The traveler lays hold 
of and is supported by the iron-stranded 
rope of the Divine Promises, and by 
means of the righteousness of Christ, a 
firm foundation is laid, a bridge is 


formed, over whica the traveler can 
6 
20 


pass from this world to the new heavens 
and the new earth. He may, perhaps, 
through ignorance, have some misgiv- 
ings as to its safety, during the tempests 
and darkness by which he is sometimes 
surrounded; he may be fearful of being 
| blown off; or by some misstep be pre- 
cipitated into thedepths below. Should 
a tempest arise, he need not fear, if he 
will but lay hold of the Divine Promises, 
and he may rest assured that they will 
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not fail, though whatever else may 
seem to pass away. 

It will be perceived, that to cross the 
bridge it is necessary to get upon the 
elevated road—the highway of holiness. 
This is the way of safety. “No lion 
shall be there,’ and “the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need noterr therein.” 
Holiness consists in obedience to the 
divine commands—in loving God su- 
premely—in loving our neighbor as our- 
selves. It is neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creation, 
whereby a man is taken from wander- 
ing in the filth and mire of sin, washed 
and cleansed by the blood of Christ, 
and his feet placed on firm foundations, 
on that way which leads to everlasting 
life and felicity. : 

As the great Lord of all has ordained 
that those who;inhabit this world, at an 
appointed time must leave it, he wishes 
to conduct all the creatures he has made 
to a place of eternal happiness. This 
he has proclaimed to them in his Word; 
he has also cast up a way of holiness, 
‘by which the ransomed of the Lord 
can return to Zion with everlasting joy 
upon their heads.” And for these he 
has prepareda kingdom from the founda- 
tion of the world. But he will not force 
them into it; he leaves them in the 
hands of their own counsel. He saith, 
“Behold I set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing; choose life that 
you may live.” He cries aloud, Walk 
ye on the path of holiness, and when- 
ever the appointed time arrives for 
you to cross over the gulf of death to 
the unscen world, lay hold of the Di- 
vine Promises, place your feet on that 
bridge which rests on Divine Truth, 
and is sustained by the righteousness of 
Christ. 

The Lord our righteousness is a term 
which expresses a vital truth of Chris- 
tianity, and, in a certain sense, sustains 
or supports its whole frame. It may 
be stated that the Christian Church 
stands or falls with it. It is the pillar 


and ground of that faith of which alone 
cometh salvation. Therighteousness of 
Christ is defined by a celebrated writer 
astwofold,divineandhuman. Hisdivine 
righteousness belongs to his divine na- 
ture, as equal with the Father “over all, 
God blessed forever.” His human right- 
eousness belongs to him in his human na- 
ture, and is a transcript of divine purity, 
justice, mercy, and truth. It includes 
love, reverence, and resignation to his 
Father; humility, meekness, gentleness ; 
love to lost mankind, and every other 
holy and heavenly temper. It also in- 
cludes all his outward acts which were 
exactly right in every circumstance. 
The whole and every part of his obedi- 
ence was complete. He “fulfilled all 
righteousness.’ 

But the obedience and righteousness 
of Christ implied more than all this; it 
was not only doing, but suffering—suf- 
fering the whole will of God from the 
time he came into the world till “he 
bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree;” yea, till he made full atonement 
for them, “‘bowed his head and gave up 
the ghost.” A measure of his truth is 
impressed upon the hearts of all Chris- 
tians of every name, when about to pass 
into the other world. It was this that 
even impressed the mind of the cele- 
brated Bellarmine, when asked, as he 
was about to die, “Unto which of the 
saints wilt thou turn?” He cried out, 
“Fidere meritis Christi intissimun!” (It 
is safest to trust in the merits of Christ.) 

Says an ancient and celebrated writer, 
“Christ, by his obedience, procured 
righteousness for us.” And again: ‘“ All 
such expressions as these, That we are 
justified by the grace of God, that 
Christ is our righteousness, that right- 
cousness was procured for us by the 
death and resurrection of Christ, im- 
port the same thing; namely, that the 
righteousness of Christ, both his active 
and passive righteousness, is the mer- 
itorious cause of our justification, and 
has procured for us, at God’s hand, 
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that upon our believing, we should be 
accounted righteous by him.” 

All true Christians are saved in con- 
sequence of what Christ hath done for 
them, and not for the sake of their 
own righteousness, or works, as it is 
declared, ‘‘ Not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according 
to his mercy he hath saved us.” “By 
grace are ye saved, through faith, not 
of works, lest any man should boast.” 
We are justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption which is by 
Jesus Christ. When all the world was 
not able to pay any part of our ransom, 
it pleased him, without any of our de- 
serving, to prepare for us Christ's body 
and blood, whereby our ransom might 
be paid, and his justice satisfied. Jesus 
Christ, therefore, is now the righteous- 
ness of all them that truly believe in 
him. 

We must first cut off all our depend- 
ence upon ourselves before we can truly 
depend upon Christ. We must cast 
away all confidence in our own right- 
eousness, or we can not have a true 
confidence in his. Till we are delivered 
from trusting in any thing that we do, 
we can not thoroughly trust in what 
he has done or suffered. The righteous- 
ness of Christ is the only foundation 
which will surely bear us into heaven. 
They to whom the righteousness of 


Christ is available are those who are 
made righteous by the Spirit of Christ, 
and are renewed in the image of God, 
‘after the likeness wherein they were 
created—in righteousness and true ho- 
liness.” 

The great enemy of God and man- 
kind, to lure the human race to de- 
struction, builds up a structure con- 
nected with the pathway of sin some- 
what similar in appearance to the safe 
bridge. The righteousness of Christ 
being one of the supports of the safe 
bridge, an imitation has been got up, 
called by that name, which might be 
more properly called false confidence. 

Some even turn the grace of God 
into lasciviousness, making Christ’s 
righteousness a cloak for their wicked- 
ness. When reproved of their sins, 
they may answer, perhaps, ‘‘I pretend 
to no righteousness of my own—Christ 
is my righteousness.” Or, if charged 
with injustice, licentiousness, etc., will 
answer, “I am in myself unjust, im- 
pure, ete.; but Iam in Christ righteous, 
and pure, and clean.” Let all such 
dreamers be assured that they who 
“eommit sin are of the devil,” notwith- 
standing all their exalted faith and 
opinions. Such. characters, not being 
on the highway to holiness, can never 
pass on to the safe bridge which con- 
ducts to eternal safety and happiness. 
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THE ~UNSAFE “BRIDGE, 


THe heedless traveler on his journey see, 
Passing from Time into Eternity; 

The bridge, unsafe, he treads with willing feet, 
Nor seems to fear the ruin he must meet; 

It rests upon false doctrines, sandy banks, 


Frail structure! unsupported are its planks; 
He heeds no warnings, knows not that the tide 
Will sweep away the bridge in ruin wide, 
While raging billows foam, dash to and fro, 
He quickly falls, and sinks in depths below ! 


The man who passes from time to 
eternity, regardless of the great truths 
of Christianity, may be compared to a 
traveler who undertakes to cross a deep 
and wide stream on a frail and unsafe 
bridge, which gives way under a slight 
pressure, or by the wearing of waters. 

The main foundation on which this 


bridge rests are the sandy banks of False 
Doctrine, the main timbers of which 
are Presumption and Vain Hope, and the 
planks of various kinds of human merit. 
The heedless traveler, without due ex- 
amination, fearlessly passes on, until the 
framework, and every thing else con- 
nected with it, gives way, when he is at 
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once precipitated into, and is lost in the 
mighty waters. 

Many false systems of religion are ex- 
tant, each of which claims to be suf- 
ficient to conduct one insafety from time 
toa happy eternity. When the day of 
trial arrives, they will all be found una- 
vailing, and as unsafe as a bridge founded 
upon a bank of sand. 

A person not knowing the nature of 

the soil on which the main timbers of 
such a structure rests, will be apt to be- 
lieve that the bank is sufficiently dura- 
ble to resist the action of the stream, 
and the bridge itself strong enough to 
bear him to a place of safety. It is true, 
he may have had some intimations of 
its insecurity, but as these warnings came 
from persons whom he considers as 
rather weak-minded, and disposed to look 
on the dark side of things, he does not 
feel disposed to take their advice. Hehas 
been informed that there is another 
bridge which is indeed safe, but as it is 
some distance off, and the road which 
leads to it difficult, he determines to 
venture himself on the one near at 
hand, especially as he sees the great 
mass of travelers are going the same 
way. 
The great Lord of the country has 
ordained that all travelers shall leave 
this part of his dominions at a fixed 
time, whether they go willingly or not. 
He wishes them all to go to a better 
land, prepared for all those who love 
and obey him. He has erected, at an 
immense expense, a safe bridge, and sent 
out his servants to invite and intreat all 
travelers to come, and pass over without 
money and without price! He has also 
prepared delightful mansions for all who 
will accept his kind invitations, and in- 
structed his servants-to_warn all against 
attempting to cross the unsafe. bridge, 
telling them that they will be lost if 
they venture on such a frail structure. 

An evil prince, the enemy of the Lord 
of the country, has laid the foundations 
for the unsafe bridge, and has had the 


direction in furnishing the materials. 
He also has servants under him, whom 
he sends abroad to induce travelers to 
pass over his bridge, which he repre- 
sents as entirely safe, and even contra- 
dicts the assertion that all will be lost 
who attempt to pass over. 

This arch-enemy of God and man has 
thus far deceived the greater part of 
the human family. All who come on to 
the bridge he considers as his subjects, 
and when they fall into the depths be- 
low, they sink into the regions of dark- 
ness and despair. They then find in. 
deed that they are lost, tat they are 
forever excluded from the abodes of the 
blessed above, there being between them 
and that happy place a greut gulf, over 
which no one can pass. 

It is sometimes the case that those 
who venture on this unsafe structure 
become convinced of its frail nature, 
and of its utter insufficiency to bear up 
a person from the gulf of perdition. 
Considering the many warnings they 
have slighted, the proffered mercies 
they have rejected, they feel that they 
are justly condemned, and have for- 
feited all claims on the divine compas- 
sion. Knowing, by melancholy experi- 
ence, that they possess i110 power of 
themselves to help themselves, and 
having no expectation that God will 
help them, thinking that the day of 
their calamity has come, despair seizes 
them, and they at once cast themselves 
into the depths below. 

Presumption is one of the main sup: 
ports which give a specious strength to 
the unsafe bridge. Many are ruined 
by so presuming on the mercy of God 
as utterly to forget his justice. Al- 
though he has expressly declared, “With- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord,” 
yet they flatter themselves that, live as 
they may, they shall in the end come 
out right. They feel that they love 
their sins, and that, after all, they are 
not so bad as the Bible represents; 
that they are of little importance; that 
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God will overlook them, or if he does 
not, they will be let off with some slight 
unishment. It is true, the Bible, in its 
iteral sense, seems to denounce awful 
punishments against the wicked, but 
they persuade themselves that God is too 
merciful to punish in this manner; these 
threatenings may mean something else. 

Others, perhaps, persuade themselves 
that if they have faith merely, it is suf 
ficient to save them; that Christ has 
done all things for them, they are com- 
plete in him, etc. No matter what sins 
they commit they can not be lost, for 
faith will save them, evidently forget- 
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ting what the A’postle says, that “ Faith 
without works is dead, being alone.” 
Some have gone so far as to renounce 
the outward forms of religion, treating 
them with contempt, esteeming them as 
“carnal ordinances,’ which persons of 
their knowledge and discernment are 
not bound to observe. Others have 
even advocated the direct violation of 
God’s law, (strange as it may appear,) 
under the profession of superior sanc- 
tity; of being ‘all one in Christ Jesus,” 
while indulging their beastly appetites ; 
prating about liberty, while ‘they are 
the servants of corruption.” 
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SEVEN UPWARD STEPS. 
Thou wilt show me the path of life. Ps. xvt: 11. They go 


from strength to strength. Ps. UXxxtv: 7. 
more and more unto the perfect day. Prov. 1v: 18. 


shineth . . 


SEVEN upward steps in Christian life we see, 
First Faith sincere, and then Humility ; 

Then the Repentance shown to God and man, 
And Hope that eager grasps salvation’s plan; 
Then Expectation of the joys to come, 
Promised the Christian in his heavenly home. 


fn the engraving a person is seen 
ascending the steps from Faith to Glory. 
He bears the consecreated cross, en- 
couraged by the presence and ministry 
of a guardian angel to press upward 
to the heavenly regions. The first step 
represented is Faith, showing that 
every one who commences a religious 
life musi, in the first place, have taith 


The path of the just 


Sanctification, next within the soul, 

And blest Adoption, surety of the whole; 
While Glory over all sheds luster down, 

And Angels point him to the starry crown, 

As hopes like these the Christian’s life empluy, 
The Cross seems light, he presses on with joy. 


in the being and attributes of God, be 
lieving that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder of all them that diligently seek 
him. In many places in Seripture, 
faith is represented as the principal 
grace, and without it no one can please 
God. The apostle, in his epistle to the 
Hebrews, gives a long catalogue of 
worthies who exercised living faith 
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from righteous Abel down to the Chris- 
tian era, many of whom performed 
wonders by its power; and it is recorded 
of them that they all died in faith. 

When a man has faith in God, and 
begins to understand something of his 
nature, and of his obligations to him, 
he feels a spirit of Humility, on account 
of his short-comings, his violation of 
the divine law, and the spirit of de- 
pravity within. He sees that he has 
broken the law of his Creator and Ben- 
efactor, and rendered himself lable to 
the infliction of its penalties. He is 
kumbled in the dust before God, and 
feels himself undone, unless God has 
mercy on him. He has now taken the 
second upward step toward salvation. 

In view of his transgressions against 
so great and so good a Being, the con- 
victed sinner has a view of his corrupt 
and vile nature, and of his exceeding 
depravity, and loathes himself on ac- 
count of his sins. He, therefore, feels 
a deep sorrow for his transgressions, 
and makes a firm resolution and de- 
termination to forsake them. He thus 
exercises evangelical Repentance, and so 
has taken the third upward step rep- 
resented in the engraving. 

Encouraged by the divine promise, 
he next takes the fourth step upward. 
He exercises Hope that God will deliver 
him from all his sins, and save him with 
an eternal salvation. “The hope of a 
Christian,” says one, “is an expectation 
of all necessary good, both in time and 
in eternity, founded on the promises, re- 
lations, and perfections of God, and on 
the offices, righteousness, and interces- 
sion of Christ. It is a compound of 
desire, expectation, patience, and joy. 
Rom. viii: 24, 25. It may be considered, 
first, as pure, (1 John iii: 2, 3,) as it 
is resident in that heart which is cleansed 
from sin; second, as good, (2 Thess. ii: 
16—in distinction from the hope of a 
hypocrite,) as deriving its origin from 
God, centering in him; third, it is called 
tively, (1 Pet. i: 3,) as it proceeds from 
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spiritual life, and renders one active 
and lively in good works; fourth, it 
is courageous, (Rom. v: 5; 1 Thess. v: 
8,) because it exercises fortitude in all 
the troubles of life, and yields support 
in the hour of death, (Prov. xiv: 32;) 
fifth, sure, (Heb. vi: 19,) because it will 
not disappoint us, and is fixed on a sure 
foundation; sixth, joyful, (Rom. v: 2,) 
as it produces the greatest felicity in 
the anticipation of the complete deliver- 
ance from all evil.” 

Expectation, the fifth step, is nearly 
allied, and may be considered as an 
advanced step upward from Hope. We 
may, indeed, hope for some things 
which we may have-but little prospect 
of receiving, and it may be so deferred 
as even to make “the heart sick.” 
But the Christian having had some ex- 
perience of the mercy and goodness of 
God, now expects to receive still greater 
blessings in accordance with his prom- 
ises. 

Sanctification, the sixth upward step 
in the Christian life, is defined by Arch- 
bishop Usher to be “nothing less than 
for a man to be brought to an entire 
resignation of his will to the will of 
God, and to live in the offering up of 
his soul continually in the flames of 
love, and as a whole burnt offering to 
Christ.” It is also defined as the work 
of God’s grace, whereby we are enabled 
to die unto sin and live unto righteous- 
ness. 

Sanctification is distinguished from 
justification thus : Justification changeth 
our state in law before God as a Judge; 
sanctification changeth our heart before 
him as a Father. Justification pre- 
cedes and sanctification follows as the 
fruit and evidence of it. Justification 
removes the guilt of sin; sanctification 
the power of it. Justification delivers 
us from the avenging wrath of God; 
sanctification from the power of it. It 
is a work of God, and shows itself by 
a holy reverence of the Divine Being— 
patient, submission to his will, com- 


munion with God, delight in his Word 
and ordinances, humility, prayer, holy 
confidence, praise, and uniform obedi- 
ence. 

Being purified and sanctified, we are 
thus rendered complete in Christ, we 
receive Adoption as sons. This is the 
seventh and highest elevation to which 
mortals can attain in this life before 
they enter Glory above. Adoption is 
defined to be the act of God’s free 
grace, whereby human beings are re- 
ceived into the number, and have a 
right to all the privileges of the sons 
of God. Adoption is a word taken from 
the civil law, and was much in use among 
the Romans in the time of the apostles, 
when it was the custom for persons 
having no children of their own to 
adopt one or more of some others, to 
whom they gave their name, their es- 
tates, and were, in all respects, treated 
and considered as their own children. 

The privileges of those who are 
adopted into the family of God are 
every way great and extensive. They 
_ have God’s name upon them, and are 
described as his people, “called by his 
name.” They are no longer slaves to 
the things of time and sense, but are 
raised to dignity and honor. They 
have inexhaustible riches laid up for 
them; for. it is declared that “they 
shall inherit all things.” They have 
the divine protection ; for it is also de- 
clared that “they shall dwell in a 
peaceable habitation, and in sure dwell- 
ings and quiet resting-places.” They 
shall have unspeakable felicity and 
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eternal glory; for the same word de- 
clares that “they shall be forever witb 
the Lord.” 

Those adopted into the family of heav- 
en cast off all allegiance to any other; 
they give up every other interest which 
interferes with the will and glory of 
their heavenly Father, saying “Other 
lords have had dominion over us; but 
by thee only will we make mention of 
thy name.” These adopted ones feel a 
supreme affection for their Great Ben- 
efactor, and each one of them says from 
his heart, “Whom have IJ in heaven but 
thee, and there is none on earth that 
I desire beside thee.” They have access 
to God with a holy boldness. Being 
children by adoption, and joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ, they can, by the vir- 
tue of his merits, ‘come boldly to the 
throne of grace, that they may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need;” and, in the words of inspira- 
tion, they may truly say, “He that 
spared not his only begotten Son, but 
freely gave him up for us all, how shall 
he not with him give us all things.” 

The Christian traveler having as- 
cended to a state of sanctification and 
adoption into the family of heaven, has 
arrived at the confines of eternal GLory. 
He is now in the land of Beulah, and 
has glimpses of the heavenly, glorious, 
and eternal mansions of the blessed, 
and can say with the Apostle, ‘ Hence- 
forth I know that there is a crown of 
glory laid up for me, and not for me 
only, but for all who love his appear- 
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SEVEN DOWNWARD STEPS. 


But evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving 


and being deceived. 2 Tim. 11: 138. 


bers of death. Prov. vir: 27. 


SEvEN downward steps, behold in man’s career, 
A siren form of guilty pleasure near; 

She gives the cup with all her fiendish arts, 
The base indulgence of sense imparts. 

Desire, Self-Will, and Self-Deception first, 
Three steps upon that downward way accurst; 


The engraving annexed represents a 
man going down, from bad to worse, a 
flight of steps, reaching to the regions of 
darkness and despair. He is lured on, 
perhaps, by some fascinating emissary of 
evil, who causes the bubbles of fancy 
and imagination, with their brilliant and 


Going down to the cham- 


Hardness of heart, the heavenly call requite, 
And Blindness, such as will not see the lights 
Presumption, sporting next on ruin’s brink, 
Too hardened far, the soul to pause and think, 
Till Desperate Wickedness, last step below, 
Lands the lost wretch in depths of darkest woe. 


attractive colors, to dance before him. 
He is attracted; the cup of guilty pleas- 
ure and intoxication is held out to him; 
he is lured downward by his deceiver, 
and, as she descends to lower depths, he 
follows, till he reaches the utmost depths 
of wickedness and despair. 
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Man, in this life, is in a state of trial 
or temptation, and is situated, as it were, 
between two worlds—the one of light and 
glory, the other of darkness and despair. 
Heis tempted to take a downward course. 
The world, with its fascinating objects, 
ig always placed before him in bright 
and beauteous colors. He is warned by 
Heavenly Wisdom to turn off his eyes 
from beholding vanity, but he gives a 
deaf ear to her entreaties, being lured 
by the deceitful and lying vanities pre- 
sented to his view by a demon in the 
form of a beautiful female. Instead of 
resisting the tempter, as Divine Wisdom 
commands, his mind dwells on forbidden 
objects, and it is filled with the evil desire 
of accoraplishing or obtaining unlawful 
objects. This is the first step in his 
downward career. 4 

Self-will, the next step downward, is 
natural to man in his fallen state. Satan 
has stamped his image on his heart, and, 
like his master, he is determined to have 
his own way. The will of God, which 
is the supreme rule of every intelligent 
creature in heaven or earth, is discarded. 
‘Though warned of the fatal conse- 
quences, he braves it all in defiance of the 
Almighty; though entreated, he turns a 
deaf ear, and, with bold effrontery, says 
in his heart, “I will do my own pleas- 
ure independently of that of my Crea- 
tor.” The Almighty is dethroned in 
the sinner’s heart, and se/f is set up, 
served, and worshiped as Deity. 

The man who has made up his mind 
that he will do certain acts forbidden by 
God’s Word, to quiet his conscience, 
gommences a course of self-deception. 
He reasons with himself that the sin he 
wishes to commit is but a small affair. 
He is led, perhaps, to consider it rather 
as a human weakness than a sin; that he 
can repent at any time, for which God 
is bound to forgive. The best of men 
have their failings—he has his, etc. 
Forgetting the great truth, that man is 
in the world on a state of trial, he asks, 
“Why do [have these desires, unless they 


are to be gratified?” True, the Bible 
seems to be against these things, but per 
haps the Bible itself is not true, and, 
therefore, it is nothing but priestcraft. 

By deceptive reasonings like the 
above, the heart of man is “hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin,” and 
he may be considered as having de- 
scended to the fourth downward step— 
hardness of heart. He now can violate a 
plain command of God with but little or 
no self-condemnation, either doing what 
he has expressly forbidden or nevlect- 
ing what he has expressly commanded, 
and yet without any remorse; and he 
may, perhaps, glory in this very hard- 
ness of heart! Many instances of this 
deplorable state of mind are to be met 
with, even among some who call them- 
selves Christians. If any one can break 
the least of the known commands of 
God, without self-condemnation, it is 
plain that Satan has hardened his heart. 
If not soon recovered from this, he will 
be “past feeling,” and the conscience, as 
St. Paul says, will be ‘seared as with a 
hot iron.” 

After a course of self-deception, and 
having hardened his heart, the sinner 
passes on to a state of Blindness, another 
downward step to perdition. Ashe had 
willfully closed his eyes against the light, 
his mind becomes blinded and insensible 
to the truth of God. We have an ex- 
ample of blindness of mind among a 
whole people, the Jews, who willfully 
closed their eyes against the true light 
which was exhibited by Jesus Christ, 
rejected the Lord of life and glory, and 
preferred a murderer before him. God, 
in judgment “hath given them the spirit 
of slumber, eyes that they should not 
see, and ears that they should not hear; 
let their eyes be darkened,” ete. In 
many individual cases, those who have 
willfully hardened their hearts, and re- 
jected Jesus Christ, become blind to all 
moral excellence, “calling darkness light. 
and light darkness.” 

After the mind, by a course of : in, be. 
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comes darkened, the sinner commits 
wickedness in a bold and daring man- 
ner, presuming that either God will not 
notice his actions, or, if he does, he will 
pardon every act he may commit. “Pre- 
sumptuous sins,” says one, “must be dis- 
tinguished from sins of infirmity, or 
those failings peculiar to human nature— 
from sins done through ignorance, and 
from sins into which men are hurried 
by sudden and violent temptation. 
They imply obstinacy, inattention to 
the remonstrance of conscience, and op- 
position to the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. Presumptuous sins are numerous, 
such as profane swearing, perjury, theft, 
adultery, drunkenness, etc. These may 
be more particularly considered as pre- 
sumptuous sins, because they are gener- 
ally committed against a known law, 
and so often repeated. As it re- 
spects professors of religion, they sin 
presumptously when they take up a 
profession of religion without principle; 
when they do not take religion as they 
find it in the Bible; when they run into 
temptation, and, at the same time, in- 
dulge in self-confidence and self: compla- 
cency; and when professing to be Chris- 
tians, they live licentiously, and when 
they magnify and pervert their troubles, 
arraigning the conduct of God as un- 
kind or unjust.” ; 

The last downward step before enter- 
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ing the blackness of final despair, may 
be called that of Desperate Waickedness. 
The Apostle speaks of those “who, 
being past all feeling, have given them- 
selves over to lasciviousness, to work all 
uncleanness with greediness.” This de- 
cribes one form of desperate wickedness, 
and is a complete finish to the most 
abandoned character. To do a wicked 
act is bad, but to labor in it is worse— 
to labor in all wickedness is worse still; 
but to do all this, in every case, to the 
utmost extent, with a desire exceeding 
time, place, opportunity, and strength, 
is worst of all, and leaves nothing more 
profligate or more abandoned to be de- 
scribed. To be desperately wicked is to 
throw off all sense of shame, and to bid 
defiance to all the threatenings of the 
Almighty against sin; to be desperate 
is to have neither the hope or desire of 
reformation—in a word, to be without 
remorse, and to be utterly regardless of 
conduct, character, or final blessedness 


Thy law and thy gospel they despise, 
They dare thy wrath—of madness proud; 
They scorn thy grace, to seek or prize 
To bow too lofty, e’en to God. 


Downward to death the wicked go, 
By sin led on, to ruin driven ; 

They sink in darkness to a world of woe, 
And find no entrance into heaven. 
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DEATH’S 


DOINGS. 


What man is he that liveth and shall not see death? Ps. LUXXxXIx: 


48. All flesh shall perish together. 
passed upon all men. Rom. v: 12. 
struction. Ps. xc: 8. 


Tur King of Terrors in his regal crown, 
Blinded, at hazard, strikes his victims down; 
The rich and great, the beggar, mean and low, 
All fall alike by his resistless blow; 

The infant child, the monarch on his throne, 


Job. xxxtv: 15. Death 
Thou turnest man to de- 


All helpless victims on his path are strown; 
The lonely maiden in her beauteous bloom, 
The aged man, all share alike the doom; 

A stern, awful monarch, ’neath whose sway 
None may resist, but all alike obey. 


Death is usually represented by the 
figure of a human skeleton. in the 
annexed engraving he is shown as 
partially clothed, so that his form, so 
awful to human beings, is not always 
perceived. As he is called the “King 
of Terrors,” he wears a crown. As he 


is impartial he shows no favors to any 


particular class. He is represented as 
striking with his fatal darts, at the same 
time, the lame beggar, with his crutches, 
and the beauteous maiden, in the full 
bloom and joy of life; the haughty mon- 
arch, with all his insignia of royalty, 
and the little helpless child. In the 
background the minister of religion is 
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seen warning his congregation of the 
approach of the great destroyer. 

“Geath is, in itself, a most serious 
and distressing event. It is nature’s 
supreme evil, the abhorrence of God’s 
creation, a monster from whose touch 
every living thing recoils; so that to 
shrink from its ravages upon ourselves, 
or upon those we love, is not an argu- 
ment of weakness, but an act of obedi- 
ence to the first law of being—a tribute 
to the value of that life which is our 
Maker’s gift. 

The disregard which some of old af- 
fected to whatever goes by the name of 
evil—-the insensibility of others who 
yield up their souls to the power of 
fatalism, and the artificial gaiety which 
has occasionally played the comedian 
about the dying, bed of ‘philosophy, 
falsely so called,” are outrages upon 
decency and nature. “ Death destroys 
both action and enjoyment; mocks at 
wisdom, strength, and beauty; dis- 
arranges our plans, robs us of our 
treasure, desolates our bosoms, breaks 
our heart-strings, blasts our hope. 
Death extinguishes the glow of kind- 
ness, abolishes the most tender relations 
of man, severs him from all he knows 
and loves, subjects him to an ordeal 
which thousands of millions have passed, 
but none can explain, and which will 
be as new to the last who gives up the 
ghost as it was to murdered Abel; 
flings him, in fine, without avail from 
the experience of others, into a state 
of untried being. No wonder that na- 
ture trembles before it. Reason justi- 
fies tho fear. Religion never makes 
light of it; and he who does, instead 
of ranking with heroes, can hardly de- 
serve to rank with a brute.” 

“The best course of moral instruction 
against the passions,” says Saurin, “1s 
death.” The grave is a discoverer of 
the absurdity of sin of every kind. 
There the ambitious may learn the folly 
of ambition; there the vain may learn 
the vanity of all human things; there 
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tne voluptuous may read a mortifying 
lesson on the absurdity of sensual 
pleasure. Constantine the Great, in or- 
der to reclaim a miser, \took a lance, 
and marked out a space of ground the 
size of the human body, and told him: 
“Add heap to heap, accumulate riches 
upon riches, extend the bounds of your 
possessions, conquer the whole world, 
in a few days such a spot as this will 
be all you will have. ... Death puts 
an end to the most specious titles, to 
the most dazzling grandeur, and to the 
most delicious life.” 

A sultan, amusing himself with walk- 
ing, observed a dervise sitting with a 
human skull in his lap, and appearing 
to be in a very profound reverie; his 
attitude and manner surprised the sul 
tan, who demanded the cause of his be. 
ing so deeply engaged in reflection. 
“Sire,” said the dervise, “this skull 
was presented to me this morning, and 
I have from that moment been en- 
deavoring, in vain, to discover whether 
it is the skull of a powerful monarch, 
like your majesty, or a poor dervise, 
like myself.” A humbling considera- 
tion, truly! 


‘‘Earth’s highest station ends in, here he nes! 
And dust to dust concludes her noblest song.” 


When David Garrick, the celebrated 
actor, showed Dr. Johnson, the great 
English moralist, his fine house, gar- 
dens, statues, and pictures, at Hamp- 
ton Court, the Doctor, instead of giving 
him a flattering compliment, as was 
expected, replied: ‘Ah, David, David! 
these are the things that make a death- 
bed terrible.” At the restoration of a 
monarchy in England, a Fellow of one 
of the colleges at Cambridge represented 
to a friend the great difficulties of con- 
forming, in point of conscience, to the 
regulations required, concluding, how- 
ever, with these words: “But we must 
live.’ To which the other most ap- 
propriately answered, with the same 
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tte! of words, “but we must [also] 
ie ” 

“Considering death in itself, it is,” 
as & young writer observes, “a sad 
scene; and the solemnity of the scene 
Increases as death advances. Every 
step the last enemy takes alarms; 
every fresh symptom strikes terror 
into the spectators, and spreads silence 
and gloominess through the. dwelling; 
the disease baffles the power of medi- 
cine. They who stand by observe its 
pEceress the dying man watches their 
ooks; he suspects his case to be des- 
The physician at length pro- 
nounces it so; he believes it. Now the 
wheel of life goes down apace. The 
vital flame burns faint and irregular; 
reason intermits; short intervals of 
sense divide his thoughts and passions. 
Now himself is the object; then his 
family. His friends, his relations, his 
children crowd around his bed, shed 
their unavailing tears over him, and 
receive his last blessing. His pulse 
beats a surrender to the pale conqueror; 
his eyes swim, his tongue falters, a cold 
sweat bedews his face; he groans, he 
expires|’’ 


perate. 


Pope Eugenius IV summoned a coun- 
cil to meet at the city of Basle, in 
Switzerland, in the year 1431, which 
met and continued to sit for seventeen 
years. At this council the Pope him- 
seif and many princes were present. 
During this time the city was visited 
with a plague which carried off many 
of the nobility; and on the cessation 
of the distemper the surviving members 
of the council, with a view to perpetu- 
ate the memory of this event, caused 
to be painted on the walls of the cem- 
etery a Dance of Death, representing all 
ranks of persons as individually seized 
by him. The figures are all drawn in 
the costume or habit of the times. 

Holbein, one of the great painters of 
she German school, was born in Basle 
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about 1498, where he lived until .man- 
hood. In 1554 a series of wood-cuts, 
about fifty in number, from Holbein’s 
drawings, were published in Basle, en- 
titled ‘Images of Death,” each print be- 
ing accompanied by an admonitory 
stanza and a quotation from the Bible. 
This unique specimen of art has passed 
through numerous editions in various 
languages. The American edition has 
a frontispiece which shows an open 
grave in front, to which a long pro- 
cession from the city is coming, euch 
individual being accompanied by a figure 
of death. The Pope is seen at the 
head, the emperor next, and so on, in 
regular gradation, according to rank. 
Tne first four of these expressive drawings 
represent our first parents in various situations, 
from their creation till after their expulsion 
from Paradise. The fifth scene shows a church- 
yard, and the porch of achurch filled with an 
assemblage of skeletons, who are blowing 
trumpets and other loud-sounding instruments, 
evidently rejoicing in triumph. The sixtid 
shows the Pope in the act of crowning as 
emperor who kneels before him. Death, hon 
ever, from behind the throne, lays his hand 
upon him, who is the highest human potentate 
The seventh shows an emperor enthroned, 
with sword in hand, with his courtiers about 
him ; askeleton is seen bestriding the shoulders 
of the monarch, with his hands upon his crown. 
In the eighth we see a king dining under a 
canopy, and served by aretinue. He had in his 
hand a wine-cup, but does not appear to see 
that Death is filling it. A cardinal appears in 
the ninth, selling an indulgence for money. 
Death appears seizing his hat, the symbol of 
his rank, and is about to tear it from his head. 
In the tenth design is an empress in her 
palace yard, attended by the ladies Death, 
however, is by her side, directing her attention 
to an open grave. In the next, Death, in the 
guise of a court fool, has seized the queen, 
she shrieks, and endeavors to free herself from 
his grasp, but in vain. With a grin of fierce 
delight he holds up his hour-glass, to show 
her that her time is expired. In the twelfth, 
Death carries off a bishop from his flock. In 
the thirteenth is an elector, or prince of the 
empire, who is apparently repulsing @ poor 
woman and child from his presence. But 
Death, the avenger of the oppressed poor. 
with an iron gripe is seizing him while stand 
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ing among his courtiers. The abbot and the 
abbess are the subjects of the two next cuts. 
In the former, Death has assumed the miter 
and crosier of his victim, and drags him off 
with ludicrous pomp; he drags off the abbess 
by the scapulary which hangs about her 
neck, 

A gentleman ana a canon figure in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth groups—the judge, the 
advocate, and the magistrate; the vices pe- 
culiar to these stations only are satirically 
displayed. The curate is next represented ; 
behind him stands Death, who holds up the 
jaw of a skeleton over his head, as being 
more eloquent than his own. A priest and 
mendicant friar appear next. The twenty- 
fourth is a youthful nun, kneeling before the 
oratory in her cell. The next in order are the 
old woman, the physician, and astrologer. To 
the physician, Death, as in mockery, is bring- 
ing him a patient; to the astrologer, who is 
looking up to a celestial sphere, Death holds 
up a skull before him, inviting him to con- 
template that sphere before the other.. The 
miser comes next, from whom Death snatches 
his gold. The merchant and mariner follow. 
Death takes away the merchant from his 
ships and merchandise, and is snapping the 
mast of the mariner’s vessel. 

The knight or soldier is represented as in a 
desperate conflict with Death. The count and 
an old man come next. A countess, while 
examing a new dress, is seen, with Death by 
her side, adjusting a collar about her neck. 
Death appears before the newly-married couple 
beating a tabor with joy. He seizes the 
duchess as she is sitting on her bed or couch. 
The next cut represents a heavy loaded porter, 
whom Death is taking from under his burden. 
The peasant, or plowman, comes next, of 
whose four-horse team Death is the driver. 
The next is an affecting scene, approaching to 
the strongest sympathies of the human heart. 
Aside from this, it shows the impartiality of 
Death, who 


“Invades with the same step 
The hovels of beggars and the palaces of kings.” 


The mother is seen in a poor cottage pre- 
aring, with a few small sticks, a scanty meal. 
eath enters, seizes the hand of the youngest 
child, who turns and stretches the other im- 
ploringly to his mother, who is frantic with 
grief. 


with the wounded and slain, in the midst of 
which he encounters his last enemy. 

A group of gamesters are next presented. 
Death appears to be strangling one of the com- 
pany, probably designed to show one method of 
suicide committed by those given to games of 
chance. Next,a drunken German debauch, as 
the actors appeared four centuries ago. Death 
has seized one of the poor besotted creatures, 
and turns the fatal liquor down his throat. 
Then, in succession, follow the fool, the thief, 
and the blind man. The fool is accompanied 
by a figure of Death playing on a bagpipe; 
the thief, or highwayman, is seen in the act 
of robbing a helpless woman. Death, how- 
ever, has his bony fingers grasping the neck 
of the thief, indicative of the fate which awaits 
him. The blind man is led by a skeleton, 
who appears blind also. 

The forty-seventh design in this singular 
work is an admirable representation of a poor, 
decrepid beggar, forsaken by his fellow-men. 
Some of his limbs are withered by disease, 
and his body is nearly destitute of clothing. 
To add to his misery, a number of persons 
are pointing at him the finger of scorn and 
derision. Death is not seen near him, as he 1s 
with the other characters represented. This 
circumstance has puzzled the critics and anti- 
quarians, who. asked what was the reason of 
the omission. It might be to show that to 
him to whom Death would be a relief, Death 
oftentimes seems to delay his coming. 

Among the four last scenes that are rep- 
resented, is one showing the husband and wife. 
Death is seen leading away the husband by 
part of his dress, which he has seized and 
thrown over his shoulder. The wife has her 
hand grasped by Death, who is taking her 
away, unmindful of her tears.) The work 
ends, as a connected series, with a repre- 
sentation, partly figurative and partly literal, 
of what will take place at the consummation 
of all things. Christ, the Conqueror of 
Death, and final Judge of all, attended with 
the hosts above, appears in the clouds of 
heaven seated on the bow of Promise. The 
celestial sphere showing the ecliptic, with the 
signs of the zodiac, the earth in the center, 
etc., is seen beneath the Judge, thus showing 
that all worlds are under him, and that he 
views them all atone glance. An assemblage 
of human beings, apparently just raised from 
their graves, stand before their Judge, to be 


A battle scene between Death and a| dealt with according to the deeds done in the 


Swiss soldier is depicted; the field is covered | body. 


CHRISTIAN SIMILITUDBES., 811 
PROVERBS, EZEKIEL, 
Chap. xii: Chap. xiii: 
verse 22. verse 9. 
1 JOHN, PSALM 
Chap. iv: lv: 
verse 1. verse 11. 
PSALM ; EPHESIANS, 
viii: Wa Chap. iv: 
verse 3. verse 14. 
JEREMIAH, REVELATION, 
Chap. xxiii: Chap. xxi: 
verse 32. verse 8. 


THE LYING DEMON. 


Woe unto them that put darkness for light, and light for darkness. 


dea. > 20. 


Speaking lies is hypocrisy. 


L. Vim: tv : 2: He 


that speaketh lies shall perish. Prov. x1x: 9. 


BrHotp the Lying Demon thus disgrace 

The robes of truth—she hides her hideous face 
Behind a mask, and in her hand she bears 
The broken mirror, which distorted wears 
False images, most like her own deceit. 

The weeping Crocodile beneath her feet; 

The misnamed globes of darkness and of light, 
To which her lying lips direct the sight; 


The Lying Demon is here represented 
by a hideous figure dressed somewhat 
in the resemblance of Truth. She wears 
a mask to hide the deformity of her 
features. She holds up a mirror, it is 
true, but it is broken, which reflects 
every thing in a distorted and disjointed 
manner. ‘Two hemispheres are exhib- 
ited, one light. the other dark; she 

a 


Truth’s sacred records trampled under foot, 
And man’s vain theories, their substitute, 
While o’er her flies the dusky bird of night, 
Emblem of deeds that dare not meet the light: 
False infidelity upholds her form, 

Soon to be swept before the rising storm; 

All these her hideous character declare, 

And each some token of deception bear. 


points to the latter, and calls it light. 
By her side is seen the crocodile, who is 
uttering a cry of distress, for the pur- 
pose of drawing other animals within 
its reach, so that it may devour them ; 
it is, therefore, properly an emblem of 
lying and of fraud. 

The demon is shown trampling the 
records of truth under her feet; she hag 
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various masks at hand to be worn on 
certain occasions. By her side are va- 
rious infidel works, among which are 
those of Paine, Voltaire; also, the book 
of Mormon. Above her flies the bat, 
the bird of night, the emblem of dark- 
ness. The Lying Demon stands on the 
sandy foundation of Atheism and Injidel- 
ity, which the rising storm and flood 
will sweep away with the besom of de- 
struction. 

Lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord. All men must acknowledge lying 
to be one of the most scandalous sins 
that can be committed between man and 
man—a crime of a deep dye and of an 
extensive nature, leading into innumer- 
able sins—for lying is practiced to de- 
ceive, to injure, betray, rob, destroy, and 
the like. Lying, in this sense, is the 
concealment ofall other crimes—the 
sheep's clothing upon the wolf’s back, 
the pharisee’s own prayer, the harlot’s 
blush, the hypocrite’s paint, the mur- 
derer’s smile, the thief’s cloak, and 
Judas’ kiss. In a word, it is the devil’s 
distinguished characteristic. 

Lying is defined by Paley, “as a 
breach uf promise, for whoever seriously 
addresses his discourse to another, tacitly 
promises to speak the truth, because he 
knows that truth is expected. There 
are various kinds of lies: first, the per- 
nicious lie, uttered for the hurt or dis- 
advantage of our neighbor; second, the 
officious lie, uttered for our own or our 
neighbor’s advantage; third, the ludi- 
crous and jocose lie, uttered by way of 
jest, and only for mirth’s sake, in com- 
mon converse; fourth, pious frauds, as 
they are improperly called, pretended 
inspirations, forged books, counterfeit 
miracles, are species of lies; fifth, lies of 
the conduct, for a lie may be told in 
gestures as well as in words; sixth, lies 
of omission, as when an author willfully 
omits what ought to be related; and 
may we not all admit, seventh, that 
equivocation and mental reservation come 
under the guilt of lying.: 
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The evil and injustice of this crime 
appears, first, from its being a breach of 
the natural and universal right of all 
men to truth in the intercourse of speech ; 
second, for its being a violation of God’s 
law; third, the faculty of speech was 
bestowed on us as an instrument of 
knowledge, not of deceit; to communi- 
cate our thoughts, not to hide them; 
fourth, it has a tendency to dissolve all. 
society; fifth, the punishment of it is 
great, the hatred of those whom we have 
deceived, and an eternal separation from 
God in the world to come. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, 
and needs nothing to help it out. It is 
always near at hand, sits upon our lips, 
and is ready to drop out before we are 
aware; whereas a lie is troublesome, 
sets a man’s imagination upon the rack, 
and before it gets over half its journey 
needs many more to hold it up from the 
ground. It is like a building upon 
a false foundation, which continually 
needs props to shore it up, and which 
proves at last more expensive than to 
have raised a substantial building at 
first upon a true and solid foundation. 
The crafty man is always in danger; and 
when he thinks he walks in the dark, 
all his pretenses are so transparent that 
he that runs mayreadthem. He thinks 
he is making fools of others, but instead 
makes the greatest fool of himself. 

“Almost every other vice,’ says an 
excellent writer, “may be kept in coun- 
tenance by applause and association ; 
even the robber and cut-throat have 
their followers, who admire their ad- 
dress and intrepidity, their stratagems 
of rapine, and their fidelity to the gang; 
but the lar is universally despised, 
abandoned, and disowned. He has no 
domestic consolations which he can op- 
pose to the censure of mankind. e 
can retire to no fraternity where his 
crimes may stand in the place of vir- 
tues; but is given up to the hisses of 
th multitude without a friend, without 
an apologist.” “The very devils,” says 
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one, “do not tell lies to one another; for 
truth is necessary to all societies, nor 
can the society of hell subsist without it.” 

The sin of lying consists in declaring 
for true any thing that is false. If we 
say or do any thing to deceive, even if 
we speak not a word, we are guilty of 
falsehood, as in the following instances: 
Suppose a man to be traveling to York 
on horseback, and comes to a place 
where two roads meet. The right-hand 
road is the one he should take, but he is 
a stranger, and does not know it. He 
sees a person in the road, and asks him 
which is the way to York? The man 
says nothing, but points to the left-hand 
road. After traveling some considerable 
distance, he stops to get refreshment for 
himself and horse, saying, “I wish to 
get to York to-night, and I suppose this 
isthe rightroad?” The man says noth- 
ing, but laughs at the traveler’s mistake 
when he is out of sight. These men 
were guilty of falsehood, though they 
did not say a word. The first deceived 
the traveler, and committed a lie by 
pointing in a direction he knew to be 
wrong; the second deceived the traveler 
by his silence, for he intended, by saying 
nothing, to make the man believe that 
he was right. 

A person may be guilty of falsehood 
even in speaking the truth. as in the 
following instances: “1! can not find 
Mary,” says one girl to another, “have 
you seen her?” ‘ Yes,” was the reply, 
“TI have.” She had not seen her for 
days, and knew that her companion 
meant whether she had seen her just 
then. She was guilty of falsehood, be- 
cause she wished *c¢ maxe the other be- 
lieve that she aa seen Mary a little 
time befcre. 

Parents sometimes unwittingly eda- 
cate their children to deceit and lying. 
The mother, perhaps, when giving her 
child unpleasant medicine, says, “Here 
is something good tor you”” The child, 
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when it has swallowed the bitter potion, 
cries out, “You said it was good.” “So 
it is good—for your cough,” replied the 
mother. A man signed a promise that 
he would never drink intoxicating 
liquor, unless it was ordered by a phy- 
sician. Afterward he wished to get rid 
of his promise, and persuaded a phy- 
sician to orde. him to drink brandy, 
when the latter joined him, and the two 
got drunk together. 

In the first age of the Christian Church, 
the Almighty, in a striking manner, 
showed his displeasure against deception 
and lying, by striking dead Ananias 
and Sapphira in the very act. God 
made this guilty pair an example of his 
justice to show his utter abhorrence of 
hypocrisy and deceit. In the book of 
Revelation it is declared that “all liars 
shall have their part in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone, which 
is the second death.” “The word liars, 
in this passage,” says an able commen- 
tator, “signifies every one who speaks 
contrary to the truth, when he knows 
the truth; and even he who speaks the 
truth with the intention to deceive, 1. e. to 
persuade a person that a thing is dif- 
ferent from what it really is by tening 
only a part of the truth, or suppressing 
some circumstance which would. have 
led the hearer to a different and the 
true conclusion. All these shall have 
their portion, their share, what oelongs 
to them, their right, in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone. This 
is the second death, from which there is 
no recovery.” 


“The liar laugheth in sorrow, he weepeth in 
joy. he worketh in the darkness as a mole, and 
fancieth he is safe; but he blundereth into light, 
and is exposed to full view, wi‘ dirt on his head. 
He lives in perpetual constraint, for his tongue 
and his heart are at variance, and the business 
of his .ife is to deceive.” As he has shunned 
che light, darkness eternal will be his portion. 
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PSALM HEBREWS, 
CXX1; Chap. xiii: 
verse 4. verse 20. 
PSALM MATTHEW, 
xcv: Chap. xv: 
verse 7. verse 24. 
ISAIAH, 1 PETER, 
Chap. lili: Chap. v: 
verse 6. verse 4. 
THE HEAVENLY SHEPHERD. 
Before I was afflicted I went astray Ps. cxix: 67. Now re- 
turned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. 1 Pet. 11: 25. 


WHEN in the wilds the heedless sheep would stray, 
And wander careless from the beaten way; 
In vain the Shepherd every art would try, 
To make them follow him to pastures high. 


The care of the good Shepherd ex- 
tends equally to every member of his 
flock. He sees danger when it is afar 
off. The picture illustrates his faithful- 
ness. One of his flock, while wander- 
ing in the pasture, came, in the heat 
of the day, to a cool, shady recess in 


the adjacent forests, not knowing that! 


wild beasts lurked there for his de- 
struction. His warning voice having 
failed to stop the wanderer, he has run 
and seized her lamb, took it to his 
bosom and moves away in another di- 
rection. By the instinctive love of 
her offspring, the dam turns and fol- 
lows the shepherd who holds the dar- 


He takes a lamb and bears it up the hill, 
Up the steep path the mother follows still, 
Till in the upland pastures, green and fair, 
The sheep and lambs are safely folded there. 


ling in his embrace. By this means 
both are preserved from the destroyer 
and brought into the fold of safety. 
In like manner, the heavenly Shep- 
herd watches over us, the sheep of his 
pasture. He often corrects us, and in 
mercy prevents us from pursuing our 
chosen ways which lead to destruction. 
When nothing else will stop us on our 
wayward course, he will seize some 
darling and beloved object, and thereby 
turn us to himself. Perhaps God takes 
an idolized child, the dear object of 
our affections, to himself. The world 
has now lost its charms. Where shall 
we, then, go for comfort but to the 
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heavenly Shepherd? He carries the 
lambs in his bosom; he is touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities; he took 
our darling to himself, and will he not 
restore him at the great day if we fol- 
low him? 

Yes, verily! our Divine Shepherd, if 
we follow him and keep his command- 
ments, will freely give us all things. 
“Like as a Father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
For he knoweth our frame, he remem- 
bereth that we are but dust.” It is 
true that he may and does afflict us, but 
we may rest assured it is for our good. 
Says the royal Psalmist: “ Before I was 
afflicted I went astray, but now have 
I kept thy word.” The Apostle also 
declares, “Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every one 
that he receiveth ; nevertheless, it yield- 
eth the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness.” 

Instead of mumuring when the heav- 
enly Shepherd takes one of the lambs 
to himself, to dwell forever in his im- 
mediate presence, eternally shut in from 
all harm or danger, would it not more 
become us to rejoice, or at least submit 
to his will? The following Scottish le- 
gend is to the point: 

“A married couple of the highlanders 
had thrice lost their only child, each 
dying at an early age. 
of the last the father became boisterous, 
and uttered his complaints in the loud- 
est tones. 

The death of the child happened late 
in the spring, when, in the inhabited 
straths, sheep were abroad; but from 
the blasts in that high and stormy re- 
gion, they were still confined in the 
cot. In a dismal, stormy evening, 
the man, unable to stifle his anguish, 
went out, lamenting aloud for a lamb 
to treat his friends with at the wake 
(or funeral feast). At the door of the 
sheep-cote he found a stranger standing. 
He was astonished, in such a night, so 


Upon the death } 


far from any frequented place! The! 


mysterious visitor was plainly attired, 
but he had a countenance expressive 
of singular mildness and benevolence; 
and, addressing the father in a sweet 
impressive voice, asked what he did 
there amid the tempest. 

He was filled with awe, which he could not 
account for, and said he came for a lamb. 

“What kind of a lamb do you mean to 
take? said the stranger. 

“The very best that I can find,” he replied, 
“as it is to entertain my friends; and I hope 
you will share of it.” 

“Do your sheep make any resistance when 
you take away the lambs?” 

“ Never,’ was the answer. 

‘How differently am I treated,” said the 
traveler; “when I come to visit my sheep-fold, 
I take, as I am well entitled to do, the best 
lamb to myself, and my ears are filled with 
the clamor of discontent by these ungrateful 
sheep, whom I have fed, watched, and pro- 
tected.” 

He looked up in amazement, but—the vision 
had fled. 

The following descriptive lines are appropri- 
ate to our subject. They were addressed to a 
friend by the late Mrs. Lowell, after the death 
of achild. 'They describe the method adopted 
by the shepherd of the Alps to lead his flock 
to a new and better pasture: 


“They in the valley’s sheltering care, 
Soon crop the meadows’ tender prime, 
And when the sod grows brown and bare, 
The shepherd tries to make them climb 


To airy shelves of pasture green, 

That hang along the mountain’s side, 
Where grass and flowers together lean, 

And down through mist the sunbeams glide. 


But naught can tempt the timid things 
The steep and rugged path to try; 

Though sweet the shepherd calls and sings, 
And seared below the pastures lie. 


Till in his arms his lambs he takes, 
Along the dizzy verge to go; 

Then heedless of the rifts and breaks, 
They follow on o’er rock and snow. 


And in those pastures, lifted fair, 
More dewy-soft than lowland mead, 
The shepherd drops his tender care, 
And sheep and lambs together feed.” 
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1 CORINTH’NS, PROVERBS, 
Chap. i: Chap. ii 
verse 14. verse 34 

1 CORINTH’NS, ROMANS, 
Chap. xv: Chap. iil: 
verse 46. verse 24. 

EPHESIANS, 2 PETER, 
Chap. ii: Chap. i: 
verse 3. verse 3. 

ROMANS, ROMANS, 
Chap. v: Chap. vi: 
verse 20. verse 22. 


THE THREE LIVES. 
For they that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh; 


but they that are after the Spirit, the things of the Spirit. 


5. 


See here the wretch, low groveling in the mire, 
Companion of the filthy; no desire 

Beyond the present lifts his foul from earth; 

He knows no joys save those of meanest birth; 
The poison cup he drinks, and deeper roll 

The tides of sin and folly o’er his soul; 

The Life of Nature thus appears to view, 
Herding with swine, partakes their groveling too; 
But see, redeemed, a wondrous change appears, 
His cheeks are wet with penitential tears; 

The bow of promise shines before his eyes, 


The engraving represents man in 
three kinds or modes of life. The lower 
part shows man in a state of nature, 


Rom. vu: 


In the world to come, life everlasting. Luke xvur: 80. 


His arms are lifted toward the smiling skies, 
The dove of peace, with olive-branch, behold, 
And near, the shepherd with his peaceful fold. 
Sweet emblems these, in which the soul may trace 
New life begun below, the Life of Grace. 

See! higher still, beside the heavenly gates, 

A starry crown the ransomed soul awaits; 
And angel legions, in a loving band, 

Their ransomed brother greet with open hand; 
A Life of Glory thus begun on high, 

Still leading on through vast eternity. 


generally designated as a state of sin, 
or sinful life. He is seated, apparently 
at his ease, beside a hog, who is wal- 
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fowing in filth. He is in close contact 
with ferocious and unclean animals, 
and has the cup of intoxication in his 
grasp. The scene immediately above 
shows man in a state or life of grace. 
On one hand is a dove, with an olive- 
branch ; on the other, a flock of sheep, 
emblems of peace, purity, and the flock 
of Christ. The man’sarmsare extended, 
as in prayer, toward the rainbow of 
promise just before him. In the upper 
part of the engraving the man appears 
in a state or life of glory. Having ob- 
tained the victory he is crowned; he is 
introduced into the society of angels, 
and is going still upward into the pres- 
ence of Deity. 

The natural man is he who places 
his supreme happiness in the things 
of the world, living to gratify the de- 
sires of the flesh, the desire of the eye, 
or the pride of life. Many have no 
higher aspirations than mere swine, 
and brutalize their minds and_ bodies. 
Some are like wild beasts, fighting and 
devouring each other. A blindness 
comes over their minds, and they feel 
secure, being insensible to the dangers 
to which they are exposed. They have 
no fear of God, because they know him 
not. 

Far above the natural man is the 
Christian, or he who is existing in a 
life of grace. He looks upward and 
walks by faith; his affections are set on 
things above and not on things of the 
earth. His life of grace commences 
when he turns from sin unto holiness. 
“That which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” As the effect of his natural 
birth introduces him into a state of sin, 
the effect of this new birth is to make 
him holy. He loves what before he 
hated, and hates what before he loved. 
Laying hold of the promises of God, 
he sees with an eye of faith his eternal 
inheritance. Having such a view of 
the future, visible things, by which he 
is surrounded, appear comparatively of 
small value, as he sees they are but 


Naas passing away like a shadow, 
while a life of glory is eternal. 

The life of glory is entered at death 
by him who has been prepared for it, 
by a life of grace in the present we eld. 
In fact, it is a blessed consummation 
of that spiritual or gracious life, which 
was kindled up in the soul when on the 
earth. He reviews the crown of life 
everlasting, and is attended by a con- 
voy of angelic beings, who are sent to 
minister to the heirs of salvation. The 
emblem of the Deity, (one in three, 
and three in one,) with radiations of 
glory, is seen above, showing that God 
will forever dwell with his people. 
Palms of victory are waving to show 
that they have overcome the world, 
and are received as conquerors through 
him that hath loved them and gave him- 
self for them; their robes are washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb. 

In this life of glory they are before 
the throne of God, and serve him day 
and night in his temple. The Lord 
Jesus, enthroned in glory, will commu- 
nicate to his people every thing calcu- 
lated to secure, continue, and increase 
their happiness. He will lead them 
into living fountains of water con- 
stantly boiling up and running on. 

“By these perpetual fountains,” says 
a writer, ‘we are to understand endless 
sources of comfort and happiness, which 
Jesus Christ will open out of his own 
infinite plenitude to all glorified souls. 
These eternal living fountains will 
make an infinite variety in the enjoy- 
ments of the blessed. ‘There will be no 
sameness, and, consequently, no cloying 
with the perpetual enjoyments of the 
same things; every moment will open 
a new source of pleasure, instruction, 
and improvement; they shall make an 
eternal progression into the fullness of 
God.” 

“Ag God is infinite, so his attributes 
are infinite; and throughout infinity 
more and more of those attributes will 
be discovered, and the discovery of 
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each will be a new foundation, or source 
of pleasure or enjoyment. Thesesources 
must be opening through all eternity; 
and yet, through all eternity, there 
will still remain,.in the absolute per- 
fections of the Godhead, an infinity of 
them to be opened!’ Hence it is, that 
the Christian, in the progress of his 
history, lives three lives—first, a life of 
sense, or nature; then a life of faith; 
and, lastly and eternally, a life of glory. 

Dr. Doddridge, the celebrated author 
of the commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, spent many happy hours in re 
ligious conversation with Dr, Clarke, 
an intimate friend. Among other mat- 
ters, a very favorite. topic was the in- 
termediate state of the soul. They 


were of the opinion that at the instant 
of dissolution the soul was not imme- 


diately introduced into the presence of" 
all the heavenly host, nor into the full 
glory of the heavenly state. One even- 
ing, after a conversation of this nature, 
Dr. Doddridge retired to rest with his 
mind full of the subject discussed; and 
in “the visions of the night,” while 
the eyes of the body were closed in 
sleep, he, in a certain sense, passed into 
another life, and by another power, as 
yet unknown to mortals, he saw, heard, 
and acted. 

In his dream, he was at the house of 
his friend, where he was suddenly 
taken ill. By degrees, he seemed to 
himself to grow worse, and at last to 
expire. In an instant he was sensible 
that he had passed into another and 
higher state of existence. He had ex- 
changed a state of mortality and suffer- 
ing for one of immortality and happi- 
ness. Hmbodied in an aerial form, he 
seemed to float in a region of pure 
light. There was naught below but 
the melancholy group of his friends 
weeping around his lifeless remains. 
Himself thrilled with joy, he was 
surprised at their tears, and attempted 
to inform them of his happy change, 
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ance was denied; he rose silently upon 
the air, and their forms gradually re- 
ceded from his sight. 

While in golden clouds, he found 
himself swiftly mounting the skies 
with a venerable figure at his side, 
guiding his mysterious movements, in 
whose countenance he remarked the 


‘lineaments of youth and old age blended 


together with an intimate harmony 
and majestic sweetness. They traveled 
together through a vast space, until, 
at length, the towers of a glorious edi- 
fice appeared in the distance; and as 
its form arose brilliant and distinct 
among the far-off shadows across their 
path, the guide informed him that the 
palace he beheld was, for the present, 
to be his mansion of rest. Shortly 
they were at the door, where they en- 
tered. The guide introduced him into 
a spacious apartment, at the extremity 
of which stood a table, covered with a 
snow-white cloth, a golden cup, and a 
cluster of grapes; and then said he 
must now leave him, but that he must 
remain, for he would receive, in a short 
time, a visit from the Lord of the man- 
sion, and that during the interval be- 
fore his arrival the apartment would 
furnish him with sufficient entertain- 
ment and instruction. The guide van- 
ished and he was lett alone. He began 
to examine the decorations of the room, 
and observed that the walls were 
adorned with a number of pictures. 
Upon nearer inspection he found, to his 
astonishment, that they formed a com- 
plete biography of his own life. Here 
he saw upon the canvas that angels, 
though unseen, had ever been his fa- 
miliar attendants, and, sent by God, 
they had sometimes preserved him from 
imminent peril. He beheld himself 
first represented as an infant just ex- 
piring, when his life was prolonged 
by an angel breathing into his nostrils. 
Most of the occurrences delineated were 
perefectly familiar to his recollection, 


but by some mysterious power utter-} and unfolded many things which he 
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had never before understood, and which 
had perplexed him with many doubts 
and much uneasiness. 


Among others, he was particularly 


struck with a picture in which he was 
represented as falling from his horse; 
when death would have been inevit- 
able had not an angel received him in 
his arms, and broken the force of his 
descent. These merciful interpositions 
of God filled him with joy and grat- 
itude, and his heart overflowed with 
love as he surveyed in them all an ex- 
hibition of goodness and mercy far be- 
yond all that he had imagined. Sud- 
denly his attention was arrested by 
a rap at the door—the Lord of the 
mansion had arrived. The door opened 
and he entered. So powerfui and so 
overwhelming, and withal, of such 
singular beauty was his appearance, 
that he sunk down at his feet com- 
pletely overcome by his majestic ap- 
pearance. His Lord gently raised him 
from the ground, and, taking him by 
the band, led him forward to the table. 


He pressed with his finger the juice of 
grapes into the golden cup, and, after 
having himself drank, presented it to 
him, saying: “This is the new wine in 
my Father's kingdom.” No sooner had 
he partaken than all uneasy sensation 
vanished; perfect love had cast out 
fear, and he conversed with his Savior 
as an intimate friend. Like the silver 
rippling of a summer sea, he heard 
from his lips the grateful approbation, 
“Thy labors are over, thy work is 
approved; rich and glorious is the re- 
ward.” 

Thrilled with an unspeakable bliss 
that glided over his spirit and slid into 
the very depths of his soul, he sud- 
denly saw glories upon glories bursting 
upon his view. The doctor awoke. 
Tears of rapture from his joyful inter- 
view were rolling down his cheeks. 
Long did the lively impressions of his 
charming dream remain upon his mind, 
and never could he speak of it without 
emotions of joy and tenderness. 
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JONAH, JOB, 
Chap. ii: Chap. xxxiil: 
verse 2. verse 28. 
PSALM COLOSSIANS 
CXXXIX: Chap. i: 
verse 5. verse 13. 
PSALM PSALM 
XXVill: oxoKes 
verse l. verse 5. 


TERROR OF SIN—JOY OF SALVATION. 


Let not the water-flood overflow me, . . . 
And hide not thy face, 
L am in trouble: hear me speedily. 


her mouth upon me. 


let not the pit shut 


OL: 


demesne. lise, ily To 


give light to them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death. 


Luke: 79. 


Deep in the cavern’s gloom of rayless night, 
No sound of life without, no gleam of light; 
The waters gathering round with icy chill, 
What terrors now their anxious bosoms fill! 
On every hand they looked for aid in vain, 
One voice alone their sinking souls sustain; 
Darkness around, above, below the wave; 


They call on God, for God alone can save. 

They call aloud, they strain the listening ear, 

At last, far distant, glimmering lights appear; 

Deliverance comes, like sunshine through the 
loom, 

And leads them safely through their living 
tomb. 


The celebrated Mammoth Cave, of 
Kentucky, about ninety miles southwest 
from Louisville, in that State, has long 
been an object of curiosity to travelers. 
It is said to extend thirteen miles into 
the bowels of the earth. It consists of 
a kind of labyrinth of passages, mag- 
nificent chambers, several rivers or 
streams, the largest of which is about a 
quarter of a mile in width, and deep 
enough to float a large steamboat. This 
stream is about five miles from the en- 


trance of the cave, and pursues its dark | echo with their merriment. 


and solitary course, which the adven- 
turous visitor is compelled to navigate 
in a boat. 

“On one occasion,” says a recent 
writer, ‘‘a party of young men, under 
the conduct of a guide, and suitably pro- 
vided with torches, spent some hours in 
exploring this cavern, and while moving 
over this subterraneous stream in their 
frail boat, gave a loose rein to their 
exuberant spirits, and laughed and sung 
until they made the overhanging arches 
In*hought- 
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lessness they rocked the boat from side 
to side, when in a moment it was cap- 
sized, and they were thrown into the 
dark waters. The boat floated from 
them, their torches were extinguished, 
they were in impenetrable darkness, 
and far from human aid. Although re- 
gaining their feet, they were submerged 
nearly to their necks, and, alarmed 
and chilled, they felt that their exer- 
tions could avail nothing for their 
rescue. 

The guide, with ready presence of 
mind, swam round them, encouraged 
them to retain their self-possession, and 
warned them of the certain peril of 
moving a single step. They were told 
that their only hope was in remaining 
still until the other guide, after a lapse 
of hours, might become alarmed at 
their long absence and come to their 
rescue. Can imagination picture a more 
frightful scene than was here presented ? 
Midnight darkness enveloped them, the 
cold waters chilled their blood, no cries 
for aid could be heard by those without, 
they might have to wait many hours 
' before the alarmed fears of their friends 
would stimulate them to send help; 
their strength in the mean time might 
fail, and they be floated away on the 
dark river of death without leaving a 
vestige to tell their fate! What could 
they do? Lately gay and joyous, how 
sad and terrible their situation now! 
What! could they not make one effort 
for their safety? Notone. They could 
only pray, and pray they did, with 
deep earnestness, aS men doomed to 
death, from which an Almighty power 
alone could deliver them. They were 
heard and sustained. 

At length, after a weary waiting, 
they descry a glimmering light, and 
then they hear the faint strokes of dis- 
tant oars. They almost fear to trust 
their senses; they doubt, they fear, but 
they are not deceived; their deliverer 
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appears; they are received into his 
boat, exhausted with terror and fatigue, 
and soon they are conveyed to a place 
of safety. The sudden revulsion of 
feeling overpowers them; they alter- 
nately weep, and are transported with 
joy; they are saved. 

Have we no companion for this pic- 
ture? Yes, it is but a resemblance of 
another still more thrilling. The sin- 
ner, in his gayety and thoughtless- 
ness, dreams not of danger he laughs 
with the merry; he is enchanted with 
the scenes around him. Suddenly he 
finds himself in deep waters and sur- 
rounded by thick darkness. His strug- 
gles to extricate himself only involve 
him in greater danger. Horror over- 
spreads hismind. KHach moment threat- 
ens to plunge him into ruin. He cries 
aloud, but hears only the frightful echo 
of his own despairing shout. He feels 
his utter helplessness, and, in his ex- 
tremity, pours out his tears and prayers. 

How horrible thus to perish! But 
no; asmall voice whispers in his ear, 
There is yet hope! He waits, but how 
tedious are the passing hours! Hach 
moment seems an age. He is ready to 
abandon hope when a cheering light 
strikes upon his eye, and the voice of 
encouragement is heard; his heart is 
reassured. One mighty to save ap- 
pears, and soon he is rescued from the 
deep waters. The light of a glorious 
day shines upon his soul; he feels, and 
is transported at the feeling, that he is 
saved. Sinner, have you felt no such 
terrors? You have cause to feel them. 
The danger is just as imminent whether 
you are sensible of it or not; and if 
you are not driven to this extremity 
here, you may expect to feel it in that 
world where there is no Savior, and 
where all will be irretrievably lost. 
“We, then, as workers together with 
him, beseech you also that ye receive 
not the grace of God in vain.” 
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ZECHARIAH, 8 PSALM 
Chap. i: SS = SS xe? 
verse 5. [) —— verse 10. 
PSALM ACTS, 

XXIX: Chap. xil: 
verse 5. verses 22, 23. 
PSALM ECCLESIAST’S, 

5.400 Chap. i: 

verses 5, 6. verse 14. 
HEBREWS, HEBREWS, 

Chap. ii: Chap. i: 
verse 6. * verses 10-12. 


YND OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 


Man dieth and wasteth away. Job xtv: 10.—The glory of man 


is as the flower of the grass. 
the flower fadeth. Isa. xu: 8. 
Meck To 2s 


Benotp the end of humaa greatness now: 

Low to the dust is laid the lofty brow ! 

Of princely pride a skeleton remains; 

"Tis common dust. The broken sword and chains 

That once enslaved mankind have lost their 
power: 

Broken the glass that told his triumph hour; 


The engraving annexed is emblematic 
of the frailty and end of human great- 
ness, and the vanity of sublunary things. 
In the. foreground is the skeleton, per- 
haps of some mighty warrior who has 
been the terror of mankind, and has 
received the homage of nations. He 
lies prostrate, and it would be difficult 
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The grass withereth, 
Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. 


The crumbling monuments bespeak decay, 

The ruined towers, the sun’s declining ray; 

Shattered the oak that once the storm defied, 

Scattered the rose-leaves in their beauteous 
pride. 5 

Ah! such is human life! its end is death, 

Its glories scattered by a passing breath, 


to distinguish his remains from those of 
a common beggar. His sword, and the 
chains by which he enslaved mankind, 
are broken; the hour-glass isalso broken, 
showing that time with him 1s no longer. 
The very monuments which have been 
raised to perpetuate the remembranc¢g 
of the mighty dead are crumbling. 
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Other objects are seen in the back- 
ground; the splendid palace and strong 
towers are fast becoming a heap of rub- 
bish, the sturdy oak is shattered, the 
beauteous rose, with its bright leaves, 
are scattered on the ground, the setting 
sun behind the desolate city, are all em- 
blematic of the vanity and end of human 
greatness. 

“Time,” says Dr. Watts, “like a long- 
flowing stream, makes haste into eter- 
nity, and is forever lost and swallowed 
up there; and while it is hastening to its 
period, it sweeps away all things which 
are not immortal. There is a limit ap- 
pointed by Providence to the duration 
of all the works of men, with all the 
glories and excellencies of animal na- 
ture, and all that is made of fiesh and 
blood. Let us not dote upon any thing 
here below, for heaven has inscribed 
vanity upon it. The moment is hasten- 
ing when the decree of heaven shall be 
uttered, and Providence shall pronounce 
upon every glory of the earth, Its time 
shall be no longer. 

“What is that stately building, that 
_ princely palace, which now entertains 
and amuses our sight with ranks of mar- 
ble columns and wide-spreading arches, 
that gay edifice which enriches our ad- 
miration with a thousand royal orna- 
ments, and a profusion of costly and 
glittering furniture? Time, and all its 
circling hours, with a swift wing, are 
-brushing it away; decay steals upon it 
insensibly, and a few years hence it shall 
lie in moldering ruin and desolation. 
Unhappy possessor, if he has no better 
inheritance! 

“What have we mortals to be proud 
of in otr present state, when every hu- 
man glory is so fugitive and fading? 
Let the brightest and best of us say to 
ourselves that we are but dust and vanity. 

Is my body formed upon a graceful 
model? Are my limbs and my com- 

lexion better colored than my neigh- 

bona Beauty, even in perfection, is of 


form me that its bloom vanishes, its 
flower withers, its luster grows dim, its 
duration shall be no longer; and if life 
be prolonged, yet the pride and glory of 
it is forever lost in age and wrinkles; 
or, perhaps, our vanity meets a speedier 
fate. Death and the grave, with a sov- 
ereign and irresistible command, sum- 
mon the brightest as well as the coarsest 
pieces of human nature to le down 
early in their cold embraces, and mix 
together in corruption. 

“Kven those more ennobling powers 
of human life, which seem to have some. 
thing angelical in them—I mean the 
powers of mind, imagination, etc.—these 
are subject to the same laws of decay 
and death. What though they can raise 
and animate beautiful scenes in a mo- 
ment, and, in imitation of creating 
power, can spread bright appearances 
and new worlds before the senses and 
souls of their friends; what though 
they can entertain the .better part of 
mankind, the refined and polite world, 
with high delight and rapture, these 
scenes of rapturous delight grow flat 
and old by frequent review, and the very 
powers that raised them to grow feeble 
and apace. What though they can give 
immortal applause and fame to their 
possessors, it is but the immortality 
of an empty name, a mere succession of 
the breath of men; and it is a short sort 
of immortality, too, which must die and 
perish when this world perishes. A 
poor shadow of duration, indeed, while 
the real period of these powers is hasten- 
ing every day; they languish and die 
as fast as animal nature, which has a 
large share in them, makes haste to its 
decay, and the time of their exercise 
shall shortly be no more.” 

“In vain the aged poet or the painter 
would call up the muse and genius of 
their youth, and summon all the arts of 
their imagination to spread and dress 
out some imaginary scene; in vain the 
elegant orator would recall the bold and 


the shortest date; a few years will in-; masterly figures, and all those flowery 
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images which give ardor, grace, and 
dignity to his younger composers, and 
pharmed every ear; they are gone, they 
are fled beyond the reach of their 
owner’s call; their time is past; they 
we vanished, and lost beyond all hope 
of recovery.” 

“Death,” says Saurin, “puts an end 
to the most specious titles, to the most 
dazzling grandeur, and to the most de- 
licious life. The thought of this period 
of human glory reminds me of the me- 
morable action of a prince, who, al- 
though he was a heathen, he was wiser 
than many Christians; I mean the great 
Saladin. After he had subdued Egypt, 
passed the Euphrates, and conquered 
cities without number; after he had 
retaken Jerusalem, and performed ex- 
ploits almost more than human in those 
wars which superstition had stirred up 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, he 
finished his life in the performance of an 
action that ought to be transmitted to 
the most distant posterity. 

“A moment before he uttered his last 
sigh, he called the herald who had car- 
ricd his banner before him in all his 
battles; he commanded him to fasten to 
the top of the lance the shroud in which 
the dying prince was soon to be buried. 
‘Go, said he, ‘carry the lance, unfurl 
the banner; and while you lift up this 
standard, proclaim, This is all that re- 
mains to Saladin the Great, of all his glory.’ 
Christians,” continues Saurin, “I perform 
to-day the office of this herald; I fasten to 
the staff of a spear sensual and intellect- 
ual pleasures, worldly riches and human 
honors. All these I reduce to the piece 
of crape in which you will soon be 
buried. This standard of earth I lift up 
in your sight, and cry, This, this is all 
that will remain to you of the posses- 
sions for which you exchanged your 
souls!” 
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Philip, King of Macedon, as he was 
wrestling at the Olympic games, fell 
down in the sand; and, when he rose 
again, seeing the print of his body in 
the sand, cried out, “O, how little a 
parcel of earth will hold ws when we are 
dead, who are ambitiously seeing after 
the world while we are living!” 


“ Where are the mighty thunderbolts of war, 
The Roman Cesars and the Grecian chiefs, 
The boast of story? Where the hot-brained 

youth 
Who the tiara, at his pleasure, tore 
From kings of all the then discovered globe; 
And cried forsooth because his arm was 
hampered, 
And had not room enough to do his work? 
Alas! how slim, dishonorably slim, 
And crammed into a space we blush to name.” 


Where now is Babylon with its hun- 
dred gates of solid brass, its hanging 
gardens, its walls three hundred feet 
high? Where are ‘lyre, the queen city 
of the ocean, and Carthage, with its 
dominion over three hundred cities? 
Where are the other cities of antiquity 
once so famous upon earth? What, in- 
deed, are these visible heavens, these 
lower skies, and this globe of earth? 
They are, indeed, the glorious work- 
manship of the Almighty, but they are 
waxing old and waiting their period, too, 
when the angel shall pronounce upon 
them that Time shail be no more! The 
heavens shall be folded up as a vesture, 
the elements of the lower world shall 
melt with fervent heat, and all the 
works thereof shall be burnt up with 
fire. 


“The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself’ 
Yea, all which it :nhabit shall dissolve, 
And, like the caseless fabric of a vision. 
Leaves not « wreck behind!” 
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REVELATION, 
Chap. xx: 
verses 12, 13. 


MATTHEW, 
Chap. xxv: 
verses 31, 32 


PSALM 2 THESS. 
exlv: Chap. i: 
verse 20. verses 7-9. 
PSALM 2 PETER, 
1b. Chap. ii: 
verse 17. verse 9. 
ACTS, ISAIAH, 
Chap. xxiv: Chap. iii: 
verse 15. verse 11. 


THE FUTURE OF THE WICKED. 


And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to shame and everlasting contempt. Dan. xit: 2—And 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment. Matt. xxv: 46. 


See from their graves the guilty sinners start, Offers no more his mercy and his grace; 
Wakened to hear their awful doom—‘ Depart!” | Back to their graves the wicked fain would fly 
Depart from heaven and all the joys above, Nor dare to meet the Judge’s angry eye. 

Ye who despise the calls of heavenly love. Lost! lost forever! all the joys of heaven 
Behold the Father, now a Judge become, Reserved for those whose sins are forgiven; 
Before whose wrath the guilty soul is dumb; Down to the land of black despair they go, 
The blessed Savior with averted face, To dwell with spirits lost in realms of woe. 


The final Judge of all, sitting on the| trumpet, it is declared by Him whe. 
throne of judgment, will gather before | can not lie, the dead shall be raised: 
him both the righteous and the wicked, | ‘They that have done good unto the 
the small and the great of all nations, | resurrection of life, they that have 
to receive according to the works done|done evil unto the resurrection of 
in this life. At the voice of the last | damnation.” 
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The wicked rise from their graves. 
Terror-struck at the sight of their Judge, 
whose face is against them, they call 
on rocks and mountains to hide them 
from his presence. Instead of seeing 
the bow of promise in the clouds, they 
see one of condemnation; instead of 
being light and brilliant, it is one of 
darkness, on which the doom of the 
wicked is set forth by the declaration, 
“The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all the nations that forget God.” 
Instead of ministering angels as a con- 
voy to heaven above, one appears with 
a flaming sword, driving them to the 
dark regions below. 

That there is a place of punishment 
for the wicked after death, has been 
acknowledged in all ages, among all 
countries and nations. Heathens, and 
even savages, have, in their religious 
creed, a place of torment for the wicked. 
This important truth seems to be pos- 
itively set forth in many places on the 
pages of Divine Revelation. In the 
account given us of Dives and Lazarus, 
it is stated that the rich man died and 
was buried, and in hell he lifted up his 
vyes, being in torment. In whatever 
light this account is taken, the great 
truth of future punishment after death 
can not be successfully controverted. 
Hiven if viewed in the light of a para- 
ble, as some few contend, it conveys 
the same truth as if it was a real his- 
fory. Hither a man may live, as is 
here related, and go to perdition when 
he dies; or some have lived in this 
way, and have suffered in the manner 
here described. 

“The general consideration of a future 
state of punishment,” says Bishop But- 
ler, in his Analogy of Religion, most ev- 
idently belongs to the subject of natural 
religion. The reader is desired 
to observe that Gentile writers, both 
moralists and poets, speak of the future 
punishment of the wicked, both as to 
the duration and degree of it, in a like 
manner of expression as the Scriptures 


do; so that all which can positively be 
asserted to be a matter of mere rev- 
elation, with regard to this doctrine, 
seems to be that the great distinction 
between the righteous shall be made 
at the end of this world; that each 
shall THEN -receive according to his 
deserts. Revelation teaches us 
that the next state of things after the 
present is appointed for the execution 
of this justice, that it shall be no 
longer delayed; but the mystery of 
God, the great mystery of his suffering, 
vice and confusion to prevail, shall then 
be finished; and he will take to him his 
great power, and will reign by render- 
ing to every one according to his 
works.” 

It is stated that in the future pun- 
ishment of the wicked, “their worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched.” 
“The first thing intended by the ex. 
pression worm that never dieth,” says 
an able writer, “‘seems to be a guilty 
conscience, including self-condemnation, 
sorrow, shame, and remorse. May we 
not have some conception of this by 
what is sometimes felt, even in this 
present world? Is it not this, chiefly, 
of which Solomon speaks, when he says, 
‘The spirit of a man may bear his in- 
firmities, but a wounded spirit whe 
can bear?’ Who can bear the anguish 
of an awakened conscience penetrated 
with the sense of guilt, and the arrows 
of the Almighty sticking in the soul 
and drinking up the spirit? How 
many of the stout-hearted have sunk 
under it. and chosen strangling rather 
than life!” 

On the dread subject of the state of 
the wicked after death, much has been 
said and written which is unauthor- 
ized by Scripture. The precise mean- 
ing of the terms used in regard to 
the duration of the punishment of the 
wicked has not yet been finally set- 
tled among thinking minds. It, how- 
ever, appears to be clearly revealed 
that at the Day of Judgment there is 
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to be a separation made between the 
righteous and the wicked. Between 
these classes there can be no real affin- 
ity. The one loved God in sincerity, 
labored after a conformity to*him, and 
endeavored to keep his commandments; 
the other preferred a life of sin to that 
of holiness. As they were at their 
death, so will they continue to be, as 
is declared in Rey. xxii: 11: “He that 
is unjust, let him be unjust still: and 
he that is filthy, let him be filthy still: 
and he that is righteous, let him be 
righteous still: and he that is holy, let 
him be holy still.” 

Much of Bible instruction is c¢on- 
veyed in parables and in figurative 
language. When these are used in de- 
scribing the state of the wicked after 
death, they denote a fearful punishment. 
What is its precise nature or amount 
we can not tell, but it is sufficient for 
us to know that we are constantly 
warned and entreated to flee from the 
doom which awaits the ungodly. We 
may, perhaps, think that God is such 
amerciful being that he will not punish 
‘the wicked in the future state; but we 
must remember that justice, as well as 
mercy, is one of the divine attributes. 
We believe that God is a being of infi- 
nite goodness, mercy, and love. The 
existence of sin in our world is a mys- 
tery to us, but we see it with its at- 
tendant miseries in various forms 
around us. If such things can exist in 
consistency with his goodness and mercy 
now, why not hereafter? 
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The moment the soul leaves the 
body it passes into another state of 
existence, either of happiness or of 
misery. The dying thief, when about 
expiring on the cross, prayed our Lord 
to remember him when he came into 
his kingdom. In answer to his re- 
quest, he received the blessed assurance 
that he would that very day be with 
him in paradise. 

On the other hand, those who die in 
impenitence and unbelief can not come 
where Christ is. It is true we can not 
describe the mode of the existence of 
the soul separated from the body, but 
that we can so exist we have demon- 
stration in the fact that when we are 
asleep we see, hear, and act without 
the aid of our eyes, ears, and limbs. 

According to the testimony of the 
Scriptures, it appears that the wicked 
are reserved in chains unto the judgment 
of the great day, the time of the final 
judgment, when angels and men shall 
receive their eternal doom. There will, 
at the last day, be a resurrection of the 
bodies both of the just and unjust; the 
Judge will say to the wicked, ‘Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” The devil and his angels 
sinned before the creation of the world; 
and as the wicked are partakers with 
the devil and his angels in their re- 
bellion against God, so it is right that 
they should be sharers with them in 
their punishment. 
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ISATAH, REVELATION. 
Chap. iii: Chap. vii: 
verse 10. verses 16, 17. 
MATTHEW, MATTHEW, 
Chap. xxv: Chap. xxv: 
verse 46. verse 34, 
ROMANS, JOHN, 
Chap. ii: Chap. xvii: 
verse 7. verse 24. 
REVELATION, PSALM 
Chap. xxi: Xvi- 
verse 4. verse 11. 


THE FUTURE OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


All that are in their graves shall hear his voice; they that have done 


good unto the resurrection of life. 
1 Thess. Iv: 17. 


we ever be with the Lord. 


Bricut Future! opening to the good man’s eyes, 
The bow of promise spans the glorious skies, 
In snowy robes arrayed, the shining throngs 


John v: 29. 


And so shall 


While from the skies the angel floating down, 
Displays before his eyes the starry crown, 
And glittering legions from heaven’s high dome. 


Of earth’s redeemed, fill heaven with joyful songs. | Swel) forth the joyful summons, welcome home! 


The final Judge of all men is repre- 
sented in the Scriptures as coming in the 
clouds of heaven, attended by angelic 
hosts. When seated on the throne of 
his glory, all nations shall be gathered 
before him. The bow seen in the cloud 
shows that the Almighty is a covenant- 
keeping God, and will surcly fulfill all 


— 


his promises. The righteous dead, burst- 
ing their tombs, will arise with joy at 
the summons of the last trumpet. Clad 
in celestial robes, they ascend on high; 
the ministering angel displays the crown 
of immortality, the sure inheritance of 
every believer. 

The existence of the righteous and the 
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wicked, in a future state, has been, by 
Divine Revelation, placed beyond all 
doubt. God hath promised eternal life 
to the righteous. Heaven is to be con- 
sidered as a place as well as state, in 
accordance to what is stated in John 
xiv: 2: “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions; if it were not so, I 
would have told you. I go to prepare 
a place for you.” The existence of the 
body of Christ, and those of Enoch and 
Elijah, is a further proof of it. For if 
it be not a place, where can these bodies 
be? and where will the bodies of the 
faints exist after the resurrection? Some 
suppose that this earth, after it is refined 
and purified, will be the dwelling-place 
of the righteous. “The new heavens 
and the new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness,” is thought will corre- 
spond with the Garden of Eden, as it 
first came from the hands of the Creator. 
Heaven, wherever located, will be a 
place of inexpressible felicity. It is 
called “a paradise,” a “building and 
mansion of God,” “a city, a better coun- 
try,” “an inheritance, a kingdom, a 
crown.” It is described asa place, or 
state of rest, peace, “joy in the Lord, 
glory,” etc. The felicity of heaven will 
consist in freedom from all evil, both of 
soul and body, in the enjoyment of God 
as the chief good, in company of angels 
and saints, and in perfect holiness. In 
this prospect, the Christian exclaims, 


“QO glorious hour! O blest abode! 
I shall be near and like my God! 
And flesh and sin no more control 
The sacred pleasures 01 the soul.’ 


A question is sometimes proposed, 
“Will the righteous know each other in 
heaven?” The arguments generally 
brought forward to sustain the fact that 
it will be so, are taken from the in- 
stances recorded in Scripture, in which 
persons who have never seen one another 
before, have immediately known each 
other in this world by a divine revela- 
tion. We read that at the transfigura- 


tion of our Lord, Peter, James, and John 

knew Moses and Elias, as appears from 
Peter’s making a particular mention of 
them—“ Let us make three tabernacles ; 
one for thee, one for Moses, and one for 
Elias! ”’—though he had never seen them 
before. 

Our Savior, in the parable, represents 
the rich man as seeing Abraham afar off, 
and Lazarus in his bosom, and speaks of 
him as addressing his discourse to him. 
Paul says, “What is our hope or joy, 
or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye 
in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at 
hiscoming? forye are our glory and joy.” 


The change to be made in the bodies of the 
righteous will consist chiefly in three things: 

I. The body shall be raised immortal and incor. 
ruptible. 

II. It will be raised in glory: 

III. It will be raised in power. 

1. When this corruptible shall put on incor- 
ruption, we shall not be subject to sickness or 
pain; “the redemption of our bodies,” signifies 
that we shall be perfectly free from all bodily 
evils which sin has brought into the world. 

2. Our bodies shall be raised in glory, for it is 
said, ‘Then shall the righteous shine as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father.” A resemblance 
of this we have in the luster of Moses’ face, 
when he had conversed with God on the mount. 
When the martyr Stephen was before the council 
at Jerusalem, they ‘saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel.’ When Peter and his com- 
panions saw our Lord’s face on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, it shone like the sun, and his 
raiment became white as snow. Peter was trans- 
ported with joy and admiration. The unspeak- 
able joy that we shall then feel will shine forth 
in our countenances. 

8. The bodies of the righteous “shall be raised 
in power.” This expresses the sprightliness of 
our heavenly bodies, the nimbleness of their mo- 
tion, by which they shall be obedient and able 
instruments of the soul. This earthly body is 
slow and heavy in all its motions, listless, and 
soon tired with action. But our heavenly bodies 
will be as active and nimble as our thoughts 
are. Our bodies being spiritual will serve our 
spirits, and minister to them; whereas now our 
spirits are forced to serve our bodies, and attend 
to their leisure, and do greatly depend upon them 
for our actions. When the righteous enter the 
glorious future, their bodies will be purified and 
refined from earthly grossness, and every power 
find sweet employ, while ceaseless ages roll! 
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THE HERMIT; 


THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE JUSTIFIED. 


(Somewhat varied from ‘‘ The Hermit,” by Parnell. ] 


‘PAR in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew; 
The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 


His food the fruits, his drink the crystal welL 
Remote from man, with God he passed his days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise.” 


In a far distant country, and at a re- 


and coid water. A small but beautiful 


mote period of time, there retired from | plat of ground lay directly in front, 


the busy scenes of the world a young 
man, who spent the remainder of his 
days as a hermit. Having, in the 
morning of life, met with severe af- 
fliction from the hands of his fellow- 
men, he resolved to have no more fellow- 
ship with them, but to seek his happiness 
in the performance of religious duties. 
For this purpose he retired to a kind 
of cave in a mountainous part of the 
country, which, with a little labor, he 
converted into a comfortable habitation. 
A sparkling rill fell near the door of 
his cot from the rocky heights above, 


which, by cultivation, afforded him 
abundance of food; a small flock, of 
which he was a kind shepherd, supplied 
him with clothing. 

A life thus spent gave a calm, se- 
rene, and heavenly repose, which would, 
probably, have continued, but for the 
accidental visit of a traveler, who gave 
him an account of the state of the 
world, and, in particular, how wicked- 
ness prevailed, how vile men apparently 
prospered, and, also, how the cause ot 
righteousness was trampled down in 
the earth, and how aften good men 


and gave him an ample supply of pure j suffered from the violence and persecu- 
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tion of the wicked. The hermit was 
astonished, and hardly knew what to 
think. Doubts sprung up in his mind 
whether a Divine Providence did really 
govern the world or not. He was dis- 
turbed; the even tenor of his soul was 
lost, and he felt unhappy. 


‘So when a smooth expanse receives impressed 

Calm nature’s image on its watery breast, 

Down bend the banks, the trees impending 
ZIOW, 

And skies beneath with answering colors glow. 

But if a stone the gentle sea divide, 

Swift ruffling circles curl on every side; 

And glimmering fragments of a broken sun; 

Banks, trees, and skies in thick disorder run.” 


To clear his doubts on this perplex- 
ing subject, the hermit resolved to 
travel and see for himself if the world 
was so badly governed as had been 
represented. He, accordingly, com- 
menced his journey with the rising 
sun, and passed through long and lone- 
some wilds before he approached the 
habitations of men. As the sun ap- 
proached midway of the heavens, 


“A youth came posting o’er a crossing way, 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 
And soft, in gracefu! ringlets, fell his hair, 
Then, near approaching, Father, hail! he 

cried ; 
And hail, n-x son! the reverend sire replied , 

Words followed words, from question answer 

flowed, 
And talk of various kinds deceived the road; 

Till each with other pleased, and loath to part, 
While in their age they differ, joined {n heart. 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around.” 


The two travelers were so much 
pleased with each other that they de- 
termined to continue their journey to- 
gether. The youth appeared to possess 
knowledge far beyond his years. The 
hermit, being very desirous to know 
the reason or cause of every thing he 
saw about him, continually kept asking 
questions. His companion finally told 
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him, if he would keep silent on this 
particular subject, he would explain 
all things to his satisfaction when they 
arrived at the end of their journey. 

The hermit and his companion passed 
pleasantly along till the closing hour 
of day, and when the busy world was 
sinking into repose they drew near 
a stately palace. By the light of 
the moon they traversed the pathway 
adorned with shrubbery and flowers; 
tall and graceful trees stood in ranks 
around. The master of the mansion 
made his house the wandering stranger’s 
home. yet his kindness arose, in some 
degree at least, from a thirst of human 
applause. When the pair arrived at 
the gate they found attentive servants, 
with their lord in attendance, waiting 
to receive them. They were conducted 
to a table loaded with rich and costly 
food, and pressed to partake of the 
various delicacies. When the hour of 
rest arrived, they were conducted to 
the elegant eastern chambers of the 
mansion, where they sunk to repose on 
beds of down, beneath a silken canopy. 

In the morning, before their de- 
parture, a rich banquet was provided 
for them, and, among other things, the 
master of the house brought rich, lus- 
cious wine in a golden goblet, of which 
he pressed his guests to partake. When 
they left the hospitable mansion, the 
younger guest secretly took the golden 
cup and hid it in the folds of his vest- 
ure. After they had proceded some 
distance on their journey, the youth 
drew from the place of its concealment 
the golden goblet which had been so 
conspicuously displayed at the hos- 
pitable mansion-house. The hermit was 
confounded at the conduct of his com- 
panion. 

The travelers passed on till near the 
close of day, when the sun became 
shrouded with black clouds, and the 
deep thunder rolled in the distance. 
It came nearer; the wind roared, the 
rain descended, the forked lightning 
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flashed around, and the thunder be-| ground, to which they fled for shelter. 
came loud and terrible. A turreted, | The building was large and strong, and 
eastle-like building was seen on rising | the extensive grounds about it were 


“ As one who spies a serpent in his way, 
Glistening and basking in the summer ray, 
Disordered, stops, to shun the danger near, 
Then walks with faintness on, and looks 

with fear ; [heart: 
So seemed the sire, he walked with trembling 


unimproved. The owners of this hab- 
itation were, in temper, timorous and 
severe. They were considered unkind 
and griping, and every thing about 
their premises appeared desert-like and 
forbidding. Driven by the wind, and 
drenched by the rain, they arrived at 
the miser’s door and knocked for ad- 
mittance. For a long time it was in 
vain. 

At length some pity seemed to move 
the miser’s breast. It was the first 
time that his house had ever received 
a guest. Slowly he turned the creak- 
ing door with jealous care, and he half 
welcomes the suffering pair. With a 
few fagot sticks he lights the naked 
walls by which the travelers are able 
only to partially dry their clothing. 
A small quantity of the coarsest bread, 
and wine of the poorest quality, was 


And much he wished, but durst not ask to 


part; 

Murmuring, he lifts his eyes, and thinks it 
hard, 

That generous actions meet a base re- 
ward.” | 


set before them; each, hardly granted, 
served them both for a meal. As soon 
as the tempest had ceased, and suf- 
ficient light had appeared, so that they 
could discern their pathway, they re- 
ceived an intimation to depart in peace. 

As they parted from their miserly 
host, the youth drew from his vest 
and presented him with the golden 
cup he had taken from the generous 
landlord who had entertained them in 
so princely a manner. The miser re- 
ceived the glittering gift with startled 
eyes, and was so overwhelmed at the 
princely reward for his stinted kind. 
ness, that he sunk to the earth in sur- 
prise, and before he could sufficiently 
recover himself to thank his generous 
guests, they had traveled out of his 
sight and hearing. 

The d-~k clouds were soon scattered, 
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the blue sky appeared, and the sun 
shone forth in splondor and_ beauty. 
The fragrant leaves displayed a fresher 
green, and all nature rejoiced in the 
light of the sun. The travelers con- 
tinued their journey. The~ hermit’s 
mind labored with uncertain thought. 
No cause appeared for his companion’s 
acts. To steal a cup from a generous 
man and give it to a miserly creature 
who would scarcely admit them within 
his gate. One act seemed a vice, the 
other appeared like madness. While 
he detested the one he pitied the other. 
In the contemplation of both, his mind 
became lost, confused, and confounded. 


Night again overtook the travelers, 
and again they sought ashelter. They 
soon found a mansion, neat and com- 
fortable in appearance, ‘neither poorly 
low nor idly great.” The soil was well 
improved around it, and every thing 
seemed to show the turn of its master’s 
mind, of contentment, industry, and 
virtue. The weary travelers arriving 
at the mansion, greeted its master, and 
modestly asked for food and shelter. 
He received them courteously, and, 
without vanity, ostentation or grudg- 
ing, he welcomed them to his house, 
piously remarking that. as all he pos- 
sessed was given him by God, he was 


“His youthful face grew more serenely sweet ; 
His robe turned white and flowed about his 
feet; 
And wings whose colors glittered like the day 
Wide at his back the dazzling plumes display. 
The form ethereal bursts upon his sight, 


under obligation, and felt willing to 
bestow a portion in acts of hospitality, 
charity, and mercy. A table of sub- 
stantial and nutritious food was set 
before them, and they were bid wel- 


And moves in all the majesty of light; 

Surprise in chains the Pilgrim’s words sus- 
pends, 

And in a calm his settling temper ends ; 

But silence here the beauteous angel broke; 

The voice of music ravished as he spoke.” 


fore retiring to rest, the whole house- 
hold called together, and the day and 
evening closed by prayer and praise. 

Refreshed by calm repose, the two 
travelers arose, invigorated, to pursue 


come to whatever the house afforded.) their journey. But before they left the 


The evening was spent in religious 
and profitable conversation, and, be- 


hospitable mansion of the good man, 
the youth, the younger guest, in a 
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stealthy manner crept up to the cradle, 
where the darling and only son lay 
sleeping. Grasping the neck of the 
landlord’s little pride it was strangled; 
it grew black in the face, gasped and 
died. Struck dumb with horror at the 
deed, the hermit at once attempted to 
fly from the presence of one whose 
actions appeared to be those of an in- 
fernal demon. The hermit fled, trem- 
bling, but could make but little speed, 
being overwhelmed at the scene he had 
witnessed. 

The youth pursued his steps; the 
road through the country which they 
had to pass being difficult to find, the 
good man at whose house they had last 
lodged, sent his servant for a guide. 
A river crossed the path; large trees 
had been felled across it, which served 
for a bridge. The youth, who followed 
the guide close behind, seemingly in- 
tent on mischief, watching his oppor- 
tunity, thrust him off the perilous 
bridge into the stream below, where he 
perished amid the deep waters. When 
the hermit saw this last act of his 
companion, he could hold his peace no 
longer. Swelling with rage, he cried 
out, ‘ Detested wretch!” He had scarcely 
pronounced these words when hisstrange 
partner seemed no longer man. 

“Know,” said the angel to the hermit, 
“T was sent to enlighten thy mind. 
Thy prayers and praise, and thy vir- 
tuous life, have arisen as a sweet memot 
rial before the throne of the Eternal. 
I am but thy fellow-servant, com- 
missioned to remove doubts which 
arise in thy mind when contemplating 
the goodness or equity of the Divine 
Government. The Maker of all things 
justly claims the world that he has 
made. He has the right to govern it 
according to his own will. He uses 
second means to accomplish his pur- 
poses, and sometimes appoints wicked 
and abandoned wretches to be his instru- 


ments of justice upon others, though 
unperceived by mortal eyes. While 
men areaccomplishing their own devices, 
God is overruling all things to bring 
about his sovereign purposes. 

“True,” said the angel still addressing 
himself to the hermit, ‘‘thou hast seen 
many strange things since we have 
been together ; 


Yet, taught by these, confess the Almighty 


just, 
And where thou can’t unriddle, learn to 
trust. 


The rich man in the palace where 
we staid the first night, who made his 
guests drink large draughts of wine in 
his golden cup, has, by having it stolen, 
given up that bad custom. I gave the 
cup to the miser, to teach him that 
heaven can reward a generous action. 
The pious man, whose child I strangled, 
had long trod in virtue’s path, but 
now the child began to wean his heart 
from God. To save the: father the son 
was taken. To all but us the child 
seemed to die in fits, but I was sent 
to take its life. The guide whom J 
drowned, had he returned to the pious 
man, his master, would have that very 
night robbed and murdered him, and 
then how many poor and distressed 
persons would have suffered for the 
want of his charitable donations. 


Thus heaven instructs thy mind; this trial 
oer, 
Depart in peace, resign and sin no more.” 


On sounding pinions here the youth with- 
drew ; 

The sage stood wondering as the seraph flew. 
Thus looked Elisha when to mount on high, 
His master took the chariot of the sky; 
The fiery pomp ascending left the view, 

The prophet gazed and wished to follow too. 
The bending hermit here a prayer begun, 
“Lord ! as in heaven, on earth thy will be done;” 
Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place, 
And passed a life of piety and peace. 
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ETERNAL TRUTH. 


vd For other foundations can no man lay than 
PSALM xxxii:4. | yar 7s laid, which is Jesus Christ. 1 Cor. ISAIAH x1:8, 
MATT. xxiv:35. | @-11. MATT. v: 18. 
<A The Lord is my rock and my fortress, and ie 
DEUT. xxxii:4. my deliverer,my God, my strength,in whom I REV. xxii: 19, 
PS. Ixxi:3-13, | wl trust; my buckler, and the horn of my \ 1 pET. i:23-25. 
salvation, and my high tower. Ps. xvii:2. 


“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the | “The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for 
Lord! repose, 
Is laid for your faith in His excellent I will not-—I will not desert to His foes; 
word! That soul—though all hell should endeay- 
What more can He say than to you He or to shake, 
. “hath said,— I’ll never—no never--no never forsake!” 


To you, who for refuge to Jesus have fled? 
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ETERNAL TRUTH. 


A gentleman traveling in a Stage 
Coach attempted to divert the Com- 
pany by ridiculing the Scriptures. 
““As to the prophecies,’’ he said, 
“they were all written after the 
events took place.”’ 

A Minister in the coach, who had 
hitherto been silent, replied: ‘‘Sir, 
I beg to mention one particular 
prophecy as an exception.”’ 

‘*Pray tell me what that excep- 
tion is?”’ 

‘‘Well, Sir, you will find it in the 
third Chapter of the second Epistle 
of Peter at the third verse— Know- 
ing this first that there shall come in 
the latter days Scoffers.’ Now, Sir, 
whether the event be not long after 
the prediction, I teave the Company 
to judee: i “Nie mouth. sof =the 
seoffer was stopped. 

Colonel Ethan Allen, the brave 
hero of Ticonderoga, was an infidel. 
He had written some small produc- 
tions in the line of Thomas Paine’s 
“Attacks Upon the Holy Script- 
ures."’ Dr. Elliott, who was well 
acquainted with him, called upon 
him at the time the Colonel’s daugh- 
ter was sick and near to death. He 
was shown into the library, where 
the father was, who read to him 
something he had recently written 
and asked him with much self-com- 
placency: ‘‘Is not that well done?”’ 

While thus employed, a message 
came that the daughter was dying 
and wanted to see her father. Dr. 
Elliott accompanied him to the 
Chamber of Death. The Wife of 
Colonel Allen was a pious woman 
and had instructed her daughter in 
the principles of Christianity. 

“Father,” said the dying girl, 
**shall I believe in the principles you 


have taught me, or shall I die in the 
Faith of my Mother?” 

The strong man became agitated; 
his whole frame quivered; he waited 
a few moments and then said: ‘‘ Dar- 
ling, believe what your mother has 


taught you.”’ 
It was the noted Voltaire who 
boastingly said: ‘“‘I have gone 


through the books of the Bible as a 
woodman goes through the forest. 
I have cut them all down. The 
priests may, if they please, stick 
them in the ground, but they will 
never grow.” 

Cut them down! Since this vaunt- 
ing infidel has lain in his grave the 
great Bible Societies of Great Britain 
and America have sprung into ex- 
istence. Millions upon millions of 
copies of this Sacred Word have been 
multiplied—the Trees of divine truth 
have been planted on the banks of 
the great St. Lawrence, the mighty 
Mississippi, the Sacred Ganges, the 
jealously guarded Ho-ang-Ho, and 
on the banks of the Yellow Tiber. 

Since then they have been planted 
on all the Islands of the Sea and have 
sprung up on the welcoming soil of 
the fifth continent. 

Cut them down! Those Trees of 
righteousness, the planting of the 
Lord, like the grand old Cedars of 
Lebanon, are full of sap. 

Cut them down! They are bend- 
ing to-day, as never before, with the 
fruits of holiness, and their leaves 
are for the healing of the nations. 

These carping critics, these open 
mouthed. infidels, may just as well 
try to lift the Himalaya Mountains 
from their foundations with a cam- 
bric needle as to displace the Rock 
of Ages with their bamboo sticks. 
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They may as well try to dam up the 
great Father of Waters at flood tide 
with a straw, as to stop with their 
raving the onrushing river of Salva- 
tion. 

Infidelity tried to found a college. 
It built one, and one only in the 
United States, which miserably 
failed. 

The more than five hundred Col- 
leges and Universities in our own 
beloved country, with its tens of 
thousands of schools for the educa- 
tion and training of the children are 
the results of Christian teaching. 

The many splendid hospitals 
which are open for the sick and 
suffering, and the inviting homes 
for the unfortunate, have been 
reared by Christian hands. 

It is a positive, rugged Christian 
faith that has removed the mount- 
ains of difficulty in the way of hu- 
man progress. It is the Christian 
Missionary that has penetrated the 
woods and wilds of Savage Gloom 
and let the glorious sunlight in. 

While renegades from the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel have been coin- 
ing money by their buffoonery and 
tawdry rhetoric in trying to shake 
the believer’s trust in God, Moffatt 
and Livingston have been opening 
up the Dark Continent for Civiliza- 
tion and Commerce and Christianity. 


While the Ministers of Christ have 
been proclaiming a Savior from Sin 
and the assurance of a blissful im- 
mortality beyond the grave, the in- 
fidel emissaries of Evil have been 
preaching the doctrine of shameful 
suicide and robbing man of all hope 
of a happy hereafter. Thieves, 
murderers, profligates and.all the 
enemies of society drink in this doc- 
trine and justify themselves by it in 
their evil doings. 

The last production from the pen 
of the venerable statesman, Sainuel 
Adams, ‘‘The Father of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,’’ was a letter of re- 
buke to Thomas Paine. ‘‘Do you 
think,’’ said the aged Christian 
hero, as he was about to take his de- 
parture from earth, ‘‘that you can 
unchristianize the masses of the peo- 
ple by your attacks upon the Chris- 


(iene IB egiclalie’” No, indeed! The 
Christian need not fear. God still 
lives. Christ is on the throne. The 


Holy Bible is still read and revered. 
The Holy Spirit still accompanies 
the Word. 

The Church is still in the world. 
The exultant believer may jubilantly 
sing of that Church: 


‘“On the Rock of Ages founded, 
What can shake thy sure repose, 
With Salvation’s Walls surrounded 
Thou mays’t smile at all thy foes.” 
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A PURE HEART: 


MATT. v:8. PSALM 1i:6-7. 
MATT, xii:34, Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out PSALM li:9-10. 
EZEK, xxxvi: 26. 1SAMUEL xvi:%. 

of ut ave the issues of life. Prov. tv ; 28. PS, Cxt ook 


EZEK.,. xxxvi:25. 
PSALM li:1-3. 


PROV. xxiii: 7. 


Thy Nature, gracious Lord, impart, 


A heart in every thought renewed, 
And full of Love divine; Come quickly from above; 
Perfect and right, and pure and good, Write Thy New Name upon my heart, 
Thy new, best Name of Love. 


A copy, Lord, of Thine. 
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THE PURE HEART. 


The Pure Heart loves Truth: Be- 
cause it is filled with Love it rejoices 
not in iniquity, but rejoices in the 
Truth. It ardently prays that Truth, 
like an everflowing, limpid stream, 
may make its onward way in the 
earth. 

The Pure Heart loves Truth for 
Truth’s own sake, and this, as Locke 
says, “‘Is the principal part of human 
perfection in this world and the seed- 
plot of all other virtues.’’ It is 
Plato, who approaches the nearest of 
uninspired men to the inspired writ- 
ers of the Holy Scriptures, in his 
sublime ethical teachings, that says, 
“Truth is the source of every good 
to. men, . He who- expects: to’ be 
blessed and fortunate in this world 
should be a partaker of it from the 
earliest moment of his life.’’ Our 
Divine Lord breathed the prayer 
for His disciples, ‘‘Sanctify them 
through Thy Truth, Thy word is 
truth.’’ 

The Pure Heart has Faith as its 
internal principle,—the motive, the 
germ, the secret life out of which 
Character grows.”’ 

It is a remarkable fact, to which 
Bishop Huntington refers, that while 
Jesus himself insisted on Faith in 
almost every discourse, and the 
Apostles were continually enjoining 
all the virtues that make up Char- 
acter, the word ‘‘Character’’ does 
not occur in the New Testament. 
The reason, however, is plain when 
we see fully the relation of Faith to 
the whole man. ‘‘Character refers 
rather to what one is, in his relations 
to others, though as distinguished 
from reputation it means what a 
man actually zs in those relations and 
not what he is supposed to be by 
them.’’ But Faith refers to what 
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he is in his own heart and thus what 
he must be to others. His Character 
tells us How he will behave; his 
Faith Why he behaves as he does. 
His Character speaks for his con- 
science and his principles; his Faith 
speaks for his affections, as well as 
his conscience, and plants his princi- 
ples on the only sure foundation— 
Love and Trust toward God, per- 
sonal sympathy for Christ, a fervent 
communion with the Spirit.’’ 
Without this faith it is impossible 

to please God. Nay, ‘‘God is lost if 
faith be overthrown.’’ The regen- 
erate heart having the faith ‘‘ which 
is the Sun of Life, and the flame 
that lifts the Sacrifice to God,’’ is 
the possessor of the riches of the 
Universe. 
‘““His are the Mountains and the Valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers: 

His to enjoy with a propriety 

Which none can feel, but who, 

With filial confidence inspired, 

Can raise to Heaven an unpresumptuous 


eye, 
eee My Father made them all.”’ 
The Pure Heartis filled with Love. 
Hatred is driven out by the expul- 
sive power of a new affection. Love, 
the divinest attribute of the Deity 
or of Man, isenthroned there. Ten- 
nyson sings: 
‘Love passeth not the threshold of Cold 
Hate, 


And Hate is strange beneath the roof of 
Love.”’ 


It is the love of Christ which pass- 
eth knowledge that reigns in the 
believer’s soul. 

“Love, strong as death, nay stronger, 
Love mightier than the grave; 
Broad as the earth, and longer 
Than ocean’s widest wave. 
This is the love that sought us, 
This is the love that bought us, 
This is the love that brought us 
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To gladdest day from saddest night; 

From deepest shame to glory bright; 

From depths of death to life’s fair 
height, 

From darkness to the joy of light.” 

It is alove that encircles the globe, 
that embraces friends and enemies, 
that sees in every man, evezywhere, 
in every condition, a neighbor, a! 
friend, a brother. 

It is the mightiest power in the 
world. Napoleon confessed that the 
Kingdom of Force he had tried to 
establish had miserably failed. . But 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ founded 
upon Love would everlastingly pre- 
vail. Millions, he said, would die 
for the founder of this Kingdom, 
while his own name would be hated 
and execrated. 


“T hold the scepter in my hand 
Which rules the universe of things; 
Which rules the ocean, rules the land, 
And puts to shame the power of Kings. 
’Tis Love! All things shall Love obey; 
Ail things its high behests fulfill; 
It holds the thunders in its sway, 
It says to stormy seas, ‘Be Still.’ 
father smiled and bade me take 
n trusting hand that scepter fair; 
Beneath its power the nations shake, 
For God’s Omnipotence is there.’’ 


The Pure Heart is filled with Wis- 
pom. Solomon in the book of Pro- 
verbs writes,‘‘Get wisdom, and with 
all thy gettings get understanding, 
formthbis 1S) the “principal~ thing? = 
Then he tells us what wisdom is: 
‘“The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning,’’ or principal part, ‘‘of wis- 
dom.’’ Of all knowledge, the knowl- 
edge of God is the chiefest. There 
is no true wisdom without Godliness. 
The regenerate heart has always 
the filial fear which is the essence 
of Wisdom. It is not a fear that 
grovels in the dust, or crouches in 
terror, that calls upon the rocks and 
mountains to hide the soul from the 
pressnce of God. It is filial confi- 
dence and perfect trust. Itis a fear ! 


M 


allied with that ‘‘perfect love” which 
casteth out fear. It knows what St. 
Augustine means when he says, “If 
thou art afraid of God, rush to His 
arms.” 


The regenerate heart will delight 
to study that it may gain a knowledge 
of God’s law and love. Through 
this passionate desire to apprehend 
God, if it cannot comprehend him, 
it will ‘‘intermeddle with all wis- 
dom,” that is, Knowledge. History, 
Science, Literature, the Arts, every- 
thing that can throw light upon the 
welfare of Men will be scanned and 
investigated. For the glory of God 
is revealed in the progress of the 
race. ‘J think Thy thoughts after 
Thee; “O- God,”” -said® the wdevout 
Kepler; “‘Glory be to God,’’ said the 
pious Newton, ‘‘for I have encoun- 
tered Him-in the march of-the 
Stars,” 


The consecrated intellect of the 
Christian is to lead the van in every 
realm of thought. The Apostle Paul 
says, ‘‘The Wisdom of the world is 
foolishness with God.’’ It was fool- 
ishness because it left out the princi- 
pal thing, the fear of the Lord, who 
made heaven and earth. It wasa 
wisdom which began with man and 
ended with man; for its divinities 
were only men, with all their passions 
and natural proclivities, magnified 
on the highest scale. That wisdom 
was earthly, sensuai, devilish, as 
history attests. 


But “The wisdom that is from 
above is, first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits without 
partiality, and without hypocrisy.”’ 
We may repeat the verse: 

“Other knowledge I disdain, / 

I trample on my wealtheand pride: 


Only Jesus will I know, 
And Jesus crucified.” 
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But it is only the knowledge which 
does not tend to edification, or 
‘‘building up’’ the character in good- 
ness and truth that is to be’disdained. 
The knowledge of Jesus and Him 
crucified embraces the whole Uni- 
verse of God, “All things were 
made by Him and for Him.” ‘By 
Him all things ccnsist,” or stand 
together “ahe ‘Cross is- the.focal 
point of all wisdom. ‘‘By the blood 
of His Cross He has reconciled all 
things unto Himself, whether they 
be things in earth or things in heaven. 

To know Jesus crucified, therefore, 
is to know everything that finite in- 
telligence can grasp in’ thought. 
Therefore, it is ever true of the 
Christian student— 

“He owns, and shall forever own, 

Wisdom, and Christ and Heaven are one.”’ 

The Pure Heart is always known 
by Righteousness. It is the glowing 
declaration in the prophecy of Isaiah, 
that they who repent with a godly 
sorrow for sin shall be called ‘*The 
Trees of Righteousness, the plant- 
ing of the Lord, that He might be 
glorified.” 

The Christian Believer is a man 
sound at heart, sound to the core, 
like the true typicaltree. Heisright 
with God and true tohumanity. He 
can always be trusted. He _ will 
ever guard and foster equity and 
justice and truth. His word is 
always as good as his bond. The 
work he does will be like that of the 
honest architects and builders of the 
great Engltsh Cathedrals, who 
wrought, centuries ago, with as much 
pains and sincerity down in the crypt, 
with its perpetual darkness, as upon 
the walls and towers, standing up in 
the sunlight. He makes an ever- 
lasting distinction between right and 
“rong. He will plead no subter- 
fuges to escape duty. He will not 
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tamper with his conscience. He will 
refusé, with Adam Clark, to stretch 
the cloth to make it equal the re- 
quired measure. His employer said 
to him when a young salesman, on 
being told that a piece of cloth 
was six inches short, ‘‘Stretch it, 
Adam, stretch it.’’ ‘‘No,” said the 
sturdy Irish Christian, ‘‘I cannot 
stretch my conscience enough to do 
that.’’ ‘“‘Then,’’ said the employer, 
‘‘Adam, you had better get out of 
business, for you are too honest to 
be a tradesman.’’ Notso! Not so! 
The Christian tradesman is Christ’s 
man. Therefore, he must show forth 
the fruits of righteousness. 

William Pitt had stood nobly by 
Wilberforce in his glorious efforts for 
the emancipation of British Slaves. 
There came a time when Pitt favored 
a measure that Wilberforce could 
not conscientiously approve. Pitt 
urged his friend to stand by him in 
turn, that it might be carried; but 
though it cost Wilberforce unspeak- 
able sorrow to have to refuse, he 
said to the great statesman, ‘‘I can 
go no further with my party than 
my party goes with the right.’’ 

Righteousness, but not Se/l/- 
righteousness, the regenerate heart 
displays. Itis the life of the hidden 
Christ within that is manifested. As 
the sap flows from deepest root to 
topmost and outermost twig, so does 
the life of Christ sustain and vitalize 
every thought and word and deed of 
the Christian being. 

We are thus clothed upon with His 
righteousness. It is His, but it is 
also ours. The branch cannot live 
apart from the vine, neither can the 
Christian apart from Christ. 

Mr. Moody says, ‘‘When cur Civil 
War was going on, men used to come 
and enlist, and the man who came 
with a fine suit of clothes on and the 
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hod-carrier in his dirty garments, 
would both have to take off their 
clothes and put on the uniform of 
the Government. Andso, when men 
go into the Kingdom of God, they 
have need to put on the livery of 
Heaven. You need not dress up for 
Christ, because he will strip you 
when you come and put on you the 
robes of His righteousness.”’ 

The Pure Heart possesses the In- 
nocence which comes to it through 
faith in the only One who was holy, 
innocent and undefiled. The inno- 
cence of our first parents in the gar- 
den of Eden before the Fall never 
can be enjoyed by their sinful de- 
scendants. It is Virtue that is to be 
ours, through conflict with sin, and 
through our overcoming all the 
forces of evil, by the blood of the 
Lamb and the word of our testimony. 

Through faith in Him we are 
treated by a Holy God as though we 
were actually guiltless of sin; for our 
sins are blotted out as a cloud, and 
our transgressions as a thick cloud to 
be remembered against us no more 
forever. 

It is by the righteousness of Christ 
that we are thus held to be inno- 
cent. 

With the consciousness of pardoned 
sin, basking in the smiles of a God 
who has reconciled the world to Him- 
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can say with no wavering in our tones 
of exultant joy— 
“No condemnation now I dread, 
Jesus, with all in Him, is mine. 
Alive in Christ, my living head, 

And clothed wit righteousness divine; 
Bold I approach the eternal throne, 

And claim the crown through Christ my 

own.”’ 

The Pure Heart thinketh no evil; 
therefore, it is the abiding home of 
Purity and Holy thoughts. It is the 
pure in heart who see God and who 
reflect Him in their pure and fruitful 
lives. 

Contrast the unregenerate with 
the regenerate heart. Whata mighty 
change has been wrought through 
the Holy Ghost in the penitent, par- 
doned, purified soul? Now it turns 
towards God as the Sunflower to the 
sun. Now it is the abode of indwell- 
ing Deity. Nowit is a partaker of 
the divine nature. Now it isthe gar- 
den of the Lord; every virtue, every 
grace is here nourished by celestial 
love. ‘‘The Rose. of Sharon’? and 
“The Lily of the Valley’’ sees with 
delight fairer flowers blooming in it 
than in the Eden Garden of the inno- 
cent hearts of those whom God first 
placed in their earthly paradise. 

From this Pure Heart shall songs 
arise which angel lips can never sing: 


“Unto Him who hath loved us and washed 
us from Sin, 


self by the Sacrifice of His Son, we | Unto Him be the glory forever, Amen.” 


PART IV. 


THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIM. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
BOOK ]. 


JNDER THE SIMILITUDE OF A DREAM. A CONDENSED ACCOUNT OF 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH 
IS TO COME. 


WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS 


$49 
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This ancient-looking picture is a great curtosity, being in all its fest 
wres the same as that in the seventh edition of the Pilgrim's Progress, 
published in 1681, when Mr. Bunyan was fifty-three years of age—nearly 
two hundred years since. It was intended as a portrait of Bunyan 
dreaming. In front is a lion in a den, probably emblematic of the jail at 
Bedford with its occupant. In the background is the City of Destruction, 
from which Christian is fleeing toward the wicket gate with a burden on 


his back and a book in his hand. 


PNT RODUCDTION. 


Two centuries ago, I ohn Bunyan was a prisoner in Bedford jail, 
in England, for preaching the Gospel according to the dictates of 
his conscience, being a dissenter from the established church. He 
was committed to jail in 1660, and was a prisoner for more than 
twelve years. While there, he penned several religious works, which 
were afterward published. While thus shut out from the world, 
like John the Revelator, on the isle of Patmos, the immortal alle- 
gory of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” was conceived (may we not say) 
in the inspired mind of the Author, and probably mostly written, 
before he was liberated from prison. 

For nearly a century, this remarkable work remained in com- 
parative obscurity, being considered rather beneath the notice of 
the literati of that age. “It was, however, popular among the moral 
and religious part of the common people, the same class “of old who 
‘heard gladly” the words of the Divine Teacher. In more modern 
times, when the learned and polished wished to ascertain the cause 
why a book “written by a tinker” could continue to be so popular 
among so large a class of people, they discovered that John Bunyan, 
with all his want of learning, together with his roughness of style, 
was indeed “a child of genius and providence, a writer of striking 
originality and power.” 

The Pilgrim’s Progress has been published in every variety of 
form—some of the editions with all the attractions which art or 
taste could impart—and it has found a place in the libraries and 
drawing-rooms of lords and nobles. “It has been read with avidity 
wherever the English language is spoken, and has been translated 
into more than thirty languages—an honor paid to no other book, 
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the Book of God alone excepted.” Although two centuries have 
nearly passed since it was first issued, the work now stands higher 
in the public estimation than at any former period, and there is 
every reason to believe that it will be read with admiration and 
advantage until the consummation of all things. 

The secret of Bunyan’s charm is the strong human interest which 
he gives to his characters. Dr. Franklin remarks that ‘ Honest 
John Bunyan is the first who has mingled narrative and dialogue 
together—a’ mode of writing very engaging to the reader, who, in 
the most interesting passages, finds himself admitted, as it were, 
into the company, and present at the conversation.” 

“The happy idea,” says James Montgomery, “of representing his 
story under the similitude of a dream, enabled him to portray, with 
all the liveliness of reality, the scenes which passed before him. 
It makes the reader himself, like the author, a spectator of all that 
occurs, thus giving him a personal interest in the events, an indi- 
vidual sympathy for the actors and sufferers.” 

Robert Southey, the poet-laureate, the high-church advocate, the 
apologist of persecution, describes the ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress” as a 
“book which makes its way through the fancy to the understanding 
and the heart. The child pursues it with wonder and delight; in 
youth we discover the genius it displays; its worth is apprehended 
as we advance in years; and we perceive its merits feelingly in 
declining age.” 

The estimate of Coleridge is remarkable. He says: “ This won- 
derful work is one of the very few books which may be read over 
repeatedly at different times, and each time with new and different 
pleasure. I read it once as a theologian—and let me assure you 
that there is a great theological acumen in the work—once with 
devotional feelings, and once as a poet. . . . . I know of no 
book, the Bible excepted, as above all comparison, which I, according 
to my judgment and experience could so safely recommend as teach- 
ing and enforcing the whole saving truth, according to the mind 
that was in Jesus Christ, as the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is, in my 
conviction, incomparably the best summa theologe evangelice ever 
produced by a writer not miraculously inspired. I hold John Bun- 
yan to be a man of incomparably greater genius than any of them 
(the divines), and to have given a far more edifying picture of 
Christianity. His “ Pilgrim’s Progress” seems to be a complete 
reflection of Scripture, with none of the rubbish of theologians mixed 
up with it. I have been always struck by its piety; I am now, 
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having read it through again, after a long interval, struck equally, 
or even more, by its profound wisdom.” 

Macauley places the shrine of Bunyan next to that of Milton, in 
his hero worship. In his review of ‘‘Southey’s Life of Bunyan,” he 
says: ‘f The characteristic peculiarity of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ is, 
that it is the only work of its kind which possesses a strong human 
interest. Other allegories only amuse the fancy. It is not so with 
the “Pilgrvim’s Progress. That wonderful book, while it obtains 
admiration from the most fastidious critics, is loved by those who 
are too simple to admire it. In the wildest parts of Scotland it is 
the delight of the peasantry. In every nursery the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is a greater favorite than “Jack the Giant Killer.” Every 
reader knows the strait and narrow path as well as he knows the 
road in which he has gone backward and forward a hundred times. 
This is the highest miracle of genius—that things which are not, 
should be as though they were—that the imaginations of one mind 
should become the personal recollections of another; and this mira- 
cle the tinker has wrought. The style of Buiyan 1s delightful to 
every reader, and invaluable, as a study, to every person who wishes 
to obtain a wide command over the English language. The vocabu- 
lary is the vocabulary of the common people. For magnificence, 
for pathos, for vehement exhortations, for subtle disquisitions, for 
every purpose of the poet, the orator, and the divine, this homely 
dialect, the dialect of plain working men, was perfectly sufficient. 
Though there were many clever men in England during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, there were only two great creative 
minds: one of those minds produced the “ Paradise Lost,” the other 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress!’ Other allegorists have shown great in- 
genuity, but no other allegorists have ever been able to touch the 
heart, and to make abstractions objects of terror, of piety, and of 
love.” 

Elstow is one mile from the outskirts of Bedford. There are no 
houses on the route between the villages. The country is open and 
generally level, having very much the appearance of the better por- 
tion of our northern Atlantic States, excepting, of course, the hedge- 
rows on each side of the road, which were so thick-set, that in many 
places one could hardly see into the fields adjoining the road. 

As J entered the village, I was quite struck with the appearance 
of a man tinkering in the narrow street, nearly opposite the small 
house seen in the central part of the engraving. This house, I was 
afterward informed, was the one in which John Bunyan was born, 
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and where he lived, and, in all probability, worked at the same 
business, on or near the same spot, two centuries before. The ac- 
companying view shows the southern extremity of the village as 1t 


ELSTOW, THE BIRTH-PLACE OF JOHN BUNYAN. 
Drawn by the Author, when on a visit to this place several years since. 


is entered on the Bedford road. The hawthorn hedges appear on 
each side of the road, and the thatched-roofed cottages next. The 
Bunyan house is the smallest in the view, and has two windows in 
its roof. By the very ancient appearance of the houses and sur- 
roundings, I should judge there had been no material alteration in 
the appearance of the village since the time that Bunyan lived in 
it, two centuries since. ven the dress of some of the inhabitants 
appeared quite antiquated, and judging from some language which I 
heard while in the village, the morality of the inhabitants remained - 
at the same standard as in the days of Bunyan. 

Having made some inquiries of an aged and respectable inhabit- 
ant, who had always lived within a few rods of the Bunyan house, 
he kindly offered his services in conducting me to the localities in 
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which I felt interested. The cottage in which Bunyan was born, 
and in which he lived, was of course the first spot visited. <As I 
entered this humble, but venerated dwelling, I was struck with the 
appearance of its great antiquity. The entrance door from the 
street was so low that a person of but moderate height could but 
hardly enter it without stooping. The floor was of brick, and the 
timbers overhead projected below the ceiling. William Church, the 
tenant, was absent as a day laborer, but his wife, a respectable 
looking woman, was working at the wash-tub, near the large fire- 
place. I told her I had rather have the privilege of coming under 
her roof than of going into the palace of Queen Victoria, and that 
John Bunyan, the tinker, who once lived in her house, was better 
known and more respected in America, where I belonged, than all 
the kings and queens they ever had, or probably ever would have, 
in England. Also that John Bunyan’s book was more read and 
admired in my country than in any other, and that his name would 
be venerated while the names of their great men of the present 
age would be forgotton. 


Bedford Jail, where Bunyan wrote his Pilgrims Progress. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Joun Bunyan, the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress, was born in 
1628, at Elstow, a small village about a mile from Bedford. His 
parents were very poor, and his father followed the occupation of a 
tinker, but bore a fair character. He took care that his son, whom 
he brought up to the same business, should be taught to read and 
write. ‘The character of Bunyan, in his youth, previous to his con- 
version, is usually represented as extremely profligate and wicked. 
This does not appear from the facts recorded of his life. His beset- 
ting and prominent sin was that of profanity,* to which he got 
addicted at an early age. His fluency of speech and force of man- 
ner probably rendered him conspicuous among his companions in 
this vice. To his habit of swearing, he probably added that of 
lying, and he might have been properly called a common swearer. 
It does not appear that he was guilty of the prevalent sin of intem- 
-perance or licentiousness. Although perfectly willing to speak of 
himself in the most disparaging terms, he emphatically denied that 
he was ever guilty of the latter crime. 

At a very early age his conscience condemned him, and he suffered 
much by frightful dreams about devils and lost spirits—the reflec- 
tion, no doubt, of religious impressions on a sensitive mind. The 


*It is believed that this odious habit still prevails to some extent in Bun- 
yan’s native place. When on a visit to Elstow, in 1853, as I was passing 
through the narrow street of the village, by one of its humble dwellings, I 
heard, from within, profane language. This, with the circumstance of a man’s 
tinkering in the street, at the same time, and both within a few yards of the 
house where Bunyan was born, was somewhat of a remarkable occurrence. 
The “Immortal Dreamer” was represented in two phases of his youthful char- 
acter—first, he was heard as a common swearer, and, second, he was seen as a 
tinker, on the very spot they were exhibited two centuries ago.—zs. w. B, 
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fears of future retribution came upon him, not only in the night 
season, but also during his waking hours, when he had hardly 
reached the age of ten years, when among his vain companions. 
At such times, when deeming it in vain to wish there were no hell, 
he could wish himself a devil, so that, instead of being tormented, 
he could be the tormentor. A copious narrative of these inward 
conflicts and of his outward life is contained in a treatise published 
by himself under the title of “Grace abounding to the chief of sinners.” 

While in his career of sin and folly, uttering profanity with 
almost every word, he was severely reproved by a woman, who was 
a notorious sinner herself, who said that it made her tremble to 
hear him, adding that he was “the ungodliest fellow for swearing, 
that she ever heard in all her life, and that he was able to spoil all 
the youth in the whole town, if they came into his company.” 
This reproof, coming from such a woman, filled him with shame, 
and from that time he began to leave off the practice. In this part 
of his life he was several times preserved from death—twice from 
drowning, and once from the fangs of a poisonous reptile. In 1645, 
being a soldier in the Parliament’s army at the siege of Leicester, 
he was drawn out to stand sentinel; but one of his comrades, hav- 
ing by his own desire, taken his place, was shot through the head 
-on his post. 

Bunyan was married at the early age of nineteen. The young 
woman who became his wife was almost portionless, and they began 
housekeeping without so much as ‘a dish or spoon”’ between them. 
She was the daughter of a person who had been very religious in 
his way, and remarkably bold in reproving vice. Her discourse to 
him of ner deceased father’s piety, excited him to go regularly to 
church; and as she brought him for her whole portion, The Practice 
of Piety and The plain man’s Pathway to Heaven, he employed him- 
self frequently in reading these books, this, with her conversa- 
tion, caused him to make some exertions to reform his life. 

He now, to adopt his own language, “fell in very eagerly with 
the religion of the times.” He was very punctual in his attend- 
ance at church in his native village, and had great reverence for 
every thing connected with it—the priest, the clerk, the altar, and 
surplice. His first clear sense of the evil of sin seems to have been 
by the impression made upon him by a sermon against Sabbath 
breaking, a practice in which he continued to indulge, notwith- 
standing he had become a diligent frequenter of the church. | 

By methods certain, though gradual, however, and in spite of 
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frequent relapses, Bunyan was being led to clearer and more scrip- 
tural views. Though the impressions of the sermon wore off while 
he was at dinner, and he betook him to the afternoon sports then 
tolerated by law, his serious thoughts returned as quickly as they 
had vanished. “The same day,” he relates, “as I was in the midst 
of a game of cat, and having struck it one blow from the hole, just 
as I was about to strike the second time, a voice did suddenly dart 
from heaven into my soul, which said, ‘Wilt thou leave thy sins 
and go to heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell?’ At this I was 
put to an exceeding maze; wherefore leaving my cat upon the 
ground, I looked up to heaven, and was as if I had, with the eyes of 
my understanding, seen the Lord Jesus looking down upon me, as 
being very hotly displeased with me, as if he did severely threatep 
me with some grievous punishment.” He was now tempted te 
conclude that it was too Jate to repent, and that he had better follow 
his corrupt inclinations without restraint, as he could have no other 
pleasure during his whole existence. 

Bunyan, notwithstanding all his convictions, seemed reluctant. to 
part with his irreligious associates and vain pleasures, until the 
conversion of a poor man, who came in his way, induced him to 
read the Bible, especially the preceptive and historical parts of it, 
and this put him upon an entire reformation of his conduct, so that 
his neighbors were greatly astonished at the change. In this man- 
ner he went on for about a year, at sometimes satisfied with him- 
self, and at others distressed with fears and consciousness of guilt. 
While in this state of mind, when at Bedford, in the exercise of 
his trade as a tinker, he overheard the conversation of three or four 
poor women respecting regeneration or the new birth, and thougb 
he did not understand their meaning, he was greatly affected by 
the earnestness, cheerfulness and humility of their behavior. 

Being thus led to frequent their company, he was convinced that 
his own views of religion were very defective, and he was brought, 
as it were, into a new world. Such an entire change took place in 
his views and affections, and his mind was so deeply engaged in 
contemplating the great concerns of eternity, and the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God, that he found it difficult to think on 
any other subject. This uncommon flow of affections, not being with 
proportionate religious knowledge, laid him open to the various 
attempts of Satan and his emissaries. Among these were the Ranters, 
a sect of the time, who made loud professions of faith, buy nad very 
little to do with good works. While engaged in reading their books, 
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not being able to decide, in his judgment, about them, he was led 
_ to offer up the following prayer which is perfectly appropriate to all 
persons in the same circumstances, in all ages or places: 


“Q, Lord, I am a Fool, and not able to know 
the truth from error: Lord, leave me not to my 
own blindness, either to approve or condemn this 
doctrine. If it be of God, let me not despise it; 
if it be of the Devil, let me not embrace it. Lord, 
I lay my soul in this matter only at thy feet; 
let me not be deceived, I humbly beseech thee.” 


No Christian will be surprised that such a prayer, in such a spirit 
was granted. The Epistles of St. Paul, which he now read with 
great attention, but without any guide or instructor, gave occasion 
to his being assaulted by sore temptations. He found the Apostle 
had much to say about faith; and he could not understand the 
meaning of that word, or discover whether he was a believer or not. 
He was tempted to seek a solution of the difficulty by trying to 
work a miracle. He thought, however, it would be right to pray 
before he made the attempt, and thus he was induced to desist, 

though his difficulties remained. By the means of these inward 
trials, he was enabled, afterward, to instruct others on these subjects, 
and more tenderly to sympathize with the tempted. 

Eventually, Bunyan became acquainted with Mr. Gifford, a Bap- 
tist minister, at Bedford, whose conversation was useful to him. 
Soon after this, he was admitted, by baptism, a member of Mr. Gif- 
ford’s church, in 1665, being then twenty-seven years old. Soon, 
he was earnestly desired by his brethren to expound, or preach, as 
a preparation for the ministry. At first he resisted their importu- 
nity, under a deep sense of incompetency; but was at length pre- 
vailed upon to speak in a small company, which he did, greatly to 
their satisfaction. Having been thus proved for a considerable time, 
he was at length called forth, and set apart to the ministerial office 
by fasting and prayer. This he executed with faithfulness and suc- 
cess during a long course of years, though frequently through many 
inward trials. 

Bunyan’s companions and associates, before his conversion, were 
among the scum of every town and village in» the county among 
which he itinerated, while working at his trade as a tinker. To this 
class, among whom he had been a ringleader, in their vicious con 
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duct, he felt himself particularly drawn during the first years of 
his ministry. Accordingly, his “great desire,” as he calls it, was 
to get into the darkest places of the country, even among those 
people who were the furthest off of a profession. “My spirit,” he 
adds, “did lean most after awakening and converting work, and the 
word I carried did lean itself most that way also.” This it doubt. 
less was that led him to write and circulate that awakening work, 
“Sighs from Hell; or, The Groans of a Damned Soul”—a work no man 
could have written who had not been in the ways of the ungodly 
himself, and known experimentally the pangs of remorse. 

When the restoration of the monarchy took place after the civil 
wars in England, the Jaws were framed and executed with a severity 
evidently intended to exclude every man who scrupled the least 
tittle of the doctrine, liturgy, or government of the established 
church. John Bunyan was one of the first sufferers by them; for, 
being courageous and unreserved, he went on in his ministerial 
work without any disguise. On November 12th, 1660, he was 
apprehended by a warrant from Justice Wingate, at Harlington, 
near Bedford, with sixty other persons, and committed to the county 
jail. Security was offered for his appearance at the sessions, but it 
was refused, as his sureties would not consent that he should be 
restricted from preaching. 

When his trial came on, the indictment stated “that John Bun- 
yan, of the town of Bedford, laborer, had devilishly and perniciously 
abstained from coming to church to hear divine service; and was a, 
common upholder of several unlawful meetings and conventicles, to 
the great disturbance and distraction of the good subjects of this 
kingdom, contrary to laws of our Sovereign Lord the King.” The 
facts charged upon him were never proved, as no witnesses were 
produced. He had, however, confessed before the magistrates that 
he was a Dissenter, and had preached; these words being considered 
as equivalent to conviction, were recorded against him, and as he 
refused to conform, he was sentenced to perpetual banishment. This 
sentence, indeed, was not executed, but he was confined in Bedford 
jail more than twelve years, notwithstanding several attempts were 
made to obtain his deliverance. 

It appears that sixty Dissenters and two ministers were confined 
with Bunyan in this jail, and as some were discharged, others were 
committed during the time of his imprisonment. This painful 
situation, however, gave him an opportunity of privately exercising 
his ministry to good effeet. He learned, in prison, to make lagged: 
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thread laces in the intervals of his other labors, and by this employ- 
ment he provided for the wants of himself and family. He seems 
to have been endued with extraordinary patience and courage, and 
to have experienced abundant consolations while enduring these 
hardships; he was, however, sometimes distressed about his family, 
especially his eldest daughter, who was blind; but in these trying 
seasons he received comfort from meditating on the promises of 
God’s Word. 

Bunyan, like Joseph in Egypt, found a friend in the keeper of the 
prison. He permitted him to see his family and friends, and 
during the former part of his imprisonment he was even allowed 
to go out occasionally, and once to London, probably to ascertain 
whether legal redress might be obtained. Elizabeth, the wife of 
Bunyan, a very superior woman and faithful wife, made several 
applications to the judges for the liberation of her husband. Sir 
Matthew Hale, one of the justices at that period, touched with hu- 
mane feelings, promised to do his best for her, but expressed a fear 
of being unable to grant her petition. 

In 1671, the last year of his imprisonment, Bunyan was chosen ‘ 
pastor of the Baptist Church at Bedford, though it does not appear 
what opportunity he could have of exercising his pastoral office 
except within the precints of the jail. His release from imprison- 
~ment was effected by royal authority. The Quakers and Baptists 
carrying their dissent to a greater extent than other non-conformists, 
were more severely punished, many of them being thrown into 
prison. The advisers of Charles II, having tried “many and fre- 
quent ways of coercion for reducing all erring dissenting persons,” 
and being convinced, by the sad experience of twelve years, that 
there was very little fruit of all those forcible courses, wisely coun- 
seled his majesty to suspend the execution of all penal laws against 
all dissenters, except Catholics, and induced him to declare in favor 
of licensing places of worship for them. Active measures were 
taken by some of the leading Quakers for obtaining the benefit of 
the indulgence for some hundreds of their friends. George White- 
head, the foremost among them, knowing Bunyan, advised him to 
petition the king. The consequence was that his name was inserted 
in the General Pardon granted for the Quakers, dated September 
13th, 1672. 

A short time after his enlargement, he built a meeting-house at 
Bedford, by the voluntary contributions of his friends; and here he 
preached. to large audiences, until his death. He used to go to 
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London every year, where he labored among the non-conformists 
with great acceptance. He likewise made stated circuits into other 
parts of England, and animated his brethren to bear the cross pa- 
tiently, to obey God rather than man, and to leave all consequences 
with Him. He was, at the same time, very attentive to the temporal 
wants of those who suffered for conscience’ sake. He employed his 
influence very successfully in reconciling differences among profess- 
ors of the Gospel, thus preventing disgraceful litigations. He was 
very exact in family religion and instruction of his children, caring 
more for their spiritual than temporal interests. 

The last act of Bunyan’s life was one of charity. A young man, 
under his father’s displeasure, implored his intercession; for which 
purpose he journeyed to Reading, in Berkshire. Having succeeded 
in his errand, he was.on his way back through London, when he 
stopped at the house of his friend Strudwick, on Snow Hill, very 
wet with the heavy rain then falling. He was soon after seized with 
a fever, which, in ten days, terminated his useful life. He bore 
his malady with great patience and composure, and died in a very 
‘comfortable and triumphant manner, August 31st, 1688, aged sixty 
years. He was buried in Bunhill fields, in London, where a 
tombstone to his memory is to be seen. 

Bunyan was twice married. By his first wife he had four children, 
one of which, named Mary, was blind, and died before him. He 
was married to his second wife about 1658, two years before his 
imprisonment, by whom he seems not to have had any children; 
she survived him about four years. ‘Thomas, his oldest son, became 
a preacher in 1692. The last of his descendants, of whom any 
record is found in Elstow, is Hannah Bunyan, his great-grand 
daughter, who died February 15, 1770, aged seventy-six years. A 
lineal descendant from Bunyan, Mrs. Senegar, by his son Joseph, 
was living at Islington in 1847, aged eighty-four; and there was 
living at Lincoln, in 1853, an aged farmer, Rutert Bunyan, a lineal 
descendant through the same parentage. 


‘SSHUNOUd S.WIADTId 


THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIM; 


AN ALLEGORY, CONDENSED FROM THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


Christian flees from the City of Destruction, and is directed by Evan- 
gelist to the Wicket Gate. As I walked through the wilderness of 
this world, I came to a certain place where was a Den; I lay down, 
and as I slept, I dreamed, and behold! I saw a man clothed in rags, 
standing with his face from his own house, in the City of Destruc- 
tion, with a book in his hand, and a great burden on his back. I 
saw him open the ‘book, and as he read therein, he wept and trem- 
bled, crying out, “ What shall I do to be saved?” In this miserable 
plight he returned home, where, unable to conceal his distress, his 
friends and neighbors thought that his mind was disordered, and 
some of them even ridiculed and reproached him. In order to 
obtain some relief he retired from his companions, and spent much 
of his time in reading and praying. In one of his solitary walks, 
as he was bemoaning his condition, he saw a man coming toward 
him named Evangelist. This venerable person asked him “ Why he 
wept?” “ Because, sir, this sacred book informs me that I am con 
demned to die, and after that, brought to judgment.” Then Evan- 
gelist put a parchment scroll into his hands, on which was written, 
“ Flee from the wrath to come.” The man, after he had read these 
words, exclaimed, “ Whither must I fly?” Then Evangelist, point- 
ing with his finger over a very wide field, inquired if he beheld a 
wicket gate. The man said, “No.” Then said the other, “Do you 
see yonder shining light?” He said, “I think I do.” Then said 
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Evangelist, “Keep that light in view, and you will find the gate, 
where you will be directed what: to do.” 


Mr. Bunyan wrote his “Immortal 
Allegory” in Bedford jail, where he was 
confined several years, for preaching 
the Gospel in an unauthorized manner. 
He refers to this when he speaks of the 
“Den.” The Lord frequently causes 
“the wrath of man to praise him.” 
Had not Bunyan been shut up in jail, 
it is not probable that we would have 
ever seen the Pilgrim’s Progress and 
other works which are now so highly 


Christian, Obstinate, and Pliable. 


prized in the Christian world. The 
person clothed in rags represents the 
man who first sets out to be a Christian ; 
the book in his hand, the Bible; his 
rags, his self-righteousness; and the 
burden on his back, his distressing 
sense of guilt; the City of Destruction, 
where he resided, represents the pres- 
ent evil world. Evangelist is the true 
minister of Christ, who points out the 
only way of salvation. 


Slough of Despond. After Chris- 


tian had been directed by Evangelist, he began to run toward the 
light which he saw in the distance. His wite, children, and neigh- 
bors cried after him to return, but Christian, putting his fingers in 
his ears, ran on, crying “ Life! Life! eternal life!” - Two of his 
neighbors, Odstinate and Pliadle, ran after him, to fetch him back by 
force. Christian not only withstood the noisy and bitter reproaches 
of Obstinate, who soon gave up his purpose, but he prevailed upon 
Phiable to accompany him, by representing to him the glories of 
the Celestial City to which he was going. He told him that if faith- 
ful, they would have everlasting life given them; crowns of glory 
would be granted, and garments which would shine like sun in the 
heavens; and they would forever dwell in perfect happiness and 
joy. Phable was much elated with these glorious prospects, and 
pressed forward so fast that Christian could hardly keep up with 
him. By and by, being heedless, they both fell into a miry slough, 
in the midst of the plain, called the Slough of Despond. This unwel- 
come accident so discouraged Pliable that he struggled out on the 
side next his own house, and turned back immediately. Christian 
exerted all his efforts and reached the opposite side, and not being 
able, on account of the burden on his back, to ascend the bank, a 
person named Help assisted him on to the solid ground. 


Few persons become truly serious cution ariseth.’ The miry place, or 


without some opposition from irrelig- 
ious relatives or neighbors; some of 
these are obstinate, and despise religion 
altogether; others are more pliable, and 
profess to be religious for a time, but 
turn back “when tribulation or perse- 


Slough of Despond, represents that 
desponding state of mind into which 
some convinced sinners and new con- 
verts fall at first, arising from igno- 
rene of the grace of God in the Gos- 
pel. 
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Christian deceived by Worldly-wiseman. After Christian had passed 
the slough, he pursued his onward journey. He had not traveled 
far, before he discovered a person at a distance crossing over the 
plain to meet him. The man’s name was Worldly-wiseman, and he 
dwelt in the town of Carnal Policy, near the City of Destruction. 
He was a very fair-spoken person, and had very much the appear- 
-ance of a gentleman. When he came up to our laboring pilgrim, 
“Tow now,” said he, “my honest fellow; whither art thou trudg- 
ing with that heavy burden upon thy back?” ‘ Heavy indeed! sir,” 
replied Christian, “for I have not strength enough to get it off 
myself; but I am directed, by the advice of Evangelist, to the 
Wicket Gate, where I shall be shown how to get rid of it.” “ Hvan- 
gelist !’ replied the other, “he hath, I see, already directed you into 
the Slough of Despond, where you have been .bemired, and if you 
continue to follow his advice, you will encounter many other diffi- 
culties and dangers of like nature, or something much worse.” “I 
see,”’ continued he, “that your mind has become disordered by poring 
too much over that mysterious book you hold in your hand. Weak 
men, by meddling with things too high for them, often get them- 
selves into your distracted state of mind. I can, however, direct 
you how you can get rid of your burden easier than the way you - 
are now going.” Christian then replied, “Do, sir, give me this 
information.” Worldly-wiseman then directed him to a village near 
at hand, named Morality, where dwelt a very judicious old gentle- 
man named Legality, who had relieved thousands of their burdens 
like his; and if he was not at home, his son, Mr. Civility, could 
easily supply his place. In order to get to his house, Christian was 
directed to strike into a road which passed a high hill, in the 
distance. 


Worldly-wiseman represents the 
teachers of mere morality, who dislize 
the doctrines of the Gospel. He is a 
person of consequence, a reputable and 
successful man; prudent, sagacious, and 
acquainted with mankind; moral and 


give the very best counsel to those 
who wish to serve both God and mam- 
mon. He is decided in his judgment 
against all kinds of religion which in- 
terfere with a man’s worldly interests, 


and disquiets his mind. 
religious in his way, and qualified to ; 


Christian at Mount Sinai. As Christian drew near th > hill (Mount 
Sinai) to which he had been directed, he perceived it was very high 
and craggy. But when he came to notice that side of it which lay 
near the road, projected over it in a very dangerous manner, he was 
afraid to venture any further; also. his burden seemed heavier to 
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“ Also his burden now seemed heavier to him than while he was on his way. 
There came also flashes of fire out of the hill, that made Christian afraid 
that he should be burned; here therefore he did sweat and quake with fear. 
And now he began to be sorry that he had taken Mr. Worldly-wiseman’s 
counsel.” ; 
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him than while he was on his way. There came, also, flashes of 
fire out of the hill that made Christian afraid that he should be 
burned; here, therefore, he did much sweat and quake with fear. 
And now he began to be sorry that he had taken Mr. Worldly-wise- 
man’s counsel. While in this deplorable situation he saw Kvange- 
list coming to meet him, at the sight of whom he was ready to sink 
with shame, as he had gone contrary to his directions. This friendly 
visitor at first beheld him with a severe countenance, and told him 
he had been guilty of folly in thus beginning to reject the counsels 
of the Most High, in withdrawing from the paths of peace. Chris- 
tian now sunk before him in humility and self-abasement, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Woe is me, for Iam undone.” Evangelist now caught him 
by the hand, saying, that “sin would be forgiven to those who re- 
Rea and believed the Gospel.” He then proceeded to inform 
im that Mr. Legality was a formal imposter and could do him no 
good. In confirmation of what he had said, Evangelist appealed to 
the decision of heaven: upon which a loud voice was heard from 
the fiery hill or mountain, saying, ‘‘As many as are of the works 
of the law are under the curse; for it is written, Cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things written in the book of the Law to 
do them.” After this, Evangelist cautioning him not to turn aside 
again, Christian resumed his journey. 


Legality, or that system which teaches blood of Christ for pardon and deliver- 


ance. 


salvation by the works of the law, is an 
enemy to the cross of Christ; it leads 
the soul astray, and prevents it from 
believing in, and trusting wholly in the 


Gospel comfort can only be ob- 
tained until the soul rejects the doctrine 
of Legality, which trusts upon our own 
works for justification. 


Christian arrives at the Wicket Gate. Christian having regained the 
path which he had left, to pass Mount Sinai, he soon came to the 
wicket, or narrow gate, to which he had been directed by Evange- 
list. He found written over it, “Knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” He did as the inscription directed, and repeated his 
knocking several times. At last a grave person, whose name was 
Goodwill, came to the gate, and after being informed who he was, and 
that he was traveling to Mount Zion, very readily admitted him. 
But when Christian was entering, the other pulled him forward with 
great seeming violence, which was a necessary precaution, for there 
was a strong castle near the gate, from whence a company, under 
the command of Beelzebub, who, with himself, shot arrows at those 
who came up to the gate, so that they may kill those who are about 
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to enter. As soon as Christian had passed through the gate, he was 
cautioned to keep on the narrow way thrown up by the Apostles, 
which was strait as a line. Being anxious to get rid of his burden 
he was assured that when he came to the place of deliverance, it 
would fall of itself. He was also told to call at the house of the 


Interpreter, who would show him many excellent things. 


The Gate, or door, represents the re- 
ception of the broken-hearted sinner by 
Christ himself, for he has nothing but 
good will toward them; as one becomes 
more decided in applying to Christ, so 
Satan, if permitted, will shoot his ar- 


rows at him. The Gate is narrow, so 
that none can take their sins with them, 
and the path is “straight as a line,” in 
opposition to the crooked ways of men, 
for it consists in an uniform piety, in- 
tegrity, andesincerity. 


The Interpreter’s Howse—Portrait—Dusty Room. Waving arrived 
at the Interpreter’s house, Christian was received by the Interpre- 
ter with kindness and hospitality. The first thing shown to him 
was the portrait of a venerable person, with his eyes directed 
toward heaven, the best of books in his hand, the law of truth 
written on his lips, the world behind his back, and a dazzling 
crown of glory over his head. This portrait the Interpreter re- 
quested Christian to notice, as it was a likeness of the person who 
alone is authorized to be his guide in difficult or dangerous situa. 
‘tions. He was next conducted into a large parlor, that was filled 
with dust, because never swept. The Interpreter called for a man 
to sweep it, which, when he had begun to do, the room was filled 
with a cloud of dust that Christian was almost stifled. A damsel, 
who stood by, was ordered to bring some water and sprinkle the 
floor, it was swept and cleansed with pleasure. ‘This parlor,” said 
the Interpreter, ‘‘shows the heart of an unsanctified man; the dust 
is his original sin and inward corruptions. He that began to sweep 
is the Law; she that brought the water and sprinkled it is the 
Gospel. The Law of Works shows the depravity of the heart, but 
can not remove it. The influences of the Gospel prevents the risings 
of sin, and the heart becomes purified. 


The Interpreter means the Holy 
Spirit, by whom all real Christians are 
taught. The Portrait is a true picture 
of a gospel minister. He is one who 
has put the world behind him; he looks 


upward to heaven for help, and has in 
his hand the Book of God, by which he 
is guided. The dusty room very plain- 
ly represents the unsanctified human 
heart. 


Patience and Passion, Grace Sustained. Christian was next taken 
into a little room and directed by the Interpreter to observe two 
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children, each of whom was sitting in a chair. The name of the 
eldest was Passion; the other’s name Patience. Passion was much 
discontented, but Patience was very quiet. The reason of Passion 
being so discontented was, that the governor of these children 
wished them to wait for their best things until the beginning of a 
new year. Passion wanted every thing now, but Patience was will- 
ing to wait. Some one came in to Passion with a bag of treasure, 
and poured it down at his feet, which he took up with eagerness 
and laughed Patience to scorn. But soon he lavished his treasure 
away, and hath nothing left but rags. Christian was now taken 
into an apartment where there was a fire burning against a wall, 
and one standing by, who constantly poured water upon it to extin- 
guish the flame, but it grew hotter and brighter. ‘ This,” said the 
Interpreter, “is the work of Grace in the heart; he that tries to 
put it out is Satan.” Christian was then taken to the other side of 
the wall, where he saw a person secretly conveying oil into the flame 
by which it was sustained. This represents Christ who sustains the 
flame by the oil of his grace. 


Passion and Patience represent car- for joys to come. The latter emblem 
nal and spiritual men; the former pre- shows how the work of Grace is se- 
fer to have their good things in this cretly aided and sustained in the hu- 
life; the latter live by faith, and look man soul. 


The Hero who wins Eternal Glory. The Interpreter now took Chris- 
tian to a pleasant place, where was built a stately palace, beautiful 
to behold, where he saw persons walking, who were all clothed in 
gold. Before the palace there stood many armed men, who appear: 
ed determined to oppose all who attempted to enter. At a little dis- 
tance from the entrance sat a man with a book, to take the names of 
those who would enter the palace. Many who wished to enter, on 
seeing the armed men, were so discouraged that they made no effort 
to force the passage. But, at length, a man of a very stout counte- 
nance came up to him who sat to write, saying, “Set down my name, 
sir,” which, when done, the man drew his sword, put a helmet on 
bis head, and then rushed toward the door, upon the armed men. 
After a fierce contest, in which many wounds were given and re- 
ceived, he cut his way through them all, and pressed forward into 
the palace. The conqueror now heard heavenly voices from within 
and from those that walked on the top of the palace, saying: 


“Come in, come in, 
Kternal glory thou shalt win.” 
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So he went in, ‘and was clothed with such garments as they.” 


Then 


Christian smiled, and said, “I think I know the meaning of this.” 


Many desire the joys and glories of 
heaven, according to their carnal ideas 
of them, but few are willing to fight the 
good fight of faith. The similitude 
shows the spirit and disposition of a 
soul who is determined to win Christ, 
and to enjoy the kingdom of glory. In 
spite of all opposition, he resolutely 


forces his way and presses toward the 
mark for the prize of his high calbng 
of God in Christ Jesus.—Phil. iii, 14. 
He is not content with a few lazy 
wishes or languid hopes; for the king- 
dom of God suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force.—Matthew 
xi, £2! 


The Man in an Iron Cage. Christian was next taken into a dark 
room, where there sat a man in an iron cage, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, his hands folded together, and sighing as if in ex- 
treme misery. While he was viewing this unhappy wretch, he was 
directed by the Intrepreter to talk with him. - Christian readily com- 
plying, asked him who he was, and how came he into such a mis- 
erable condition. ‘I was once,” said the man, “a fair and flour- 
ishing professor of religion, both in my own eyes and in the eyes 
of others, and even had joy in the thought that I should be admit- 
ted into the heavenly city. But I am now a man of despair, and 
shut up in it, as in this iron cage. I can not get out. O now I can 
not!” In answer to the inquiry he continued, ‘I came into this con- 
dition because I left off to watch and be sober; indulged in lusts, 
pleasures, and profits of the world. I have sinned against the light 
of God’s Word, abused his goodness; I have tempted the evil one, 
and he is come to me. I have crucified the Son of God afresh. I 
have despised his person and righteousness, and I have so hardened 
my heart that I can not repent. O, eternity! eternity! how shall I 
grapple with the misery that awaits me there!” 


them to repentance.” We must, how- 
ever, leave the doom of apparent apos- 
tates to God, and take warning, by such 
examples, to “shun even the appear- 
ance of sin.” 


Though it does not become us to 
limit the grace of God in cases of apos- 
tasy, yet it is an awful fact that there 
have been cases where the apostate has 
been “shut up under despair,” beyond 
relief; and “it is impossible to renew 


The man who dreamed of the Last Day. In the next apartment 
into which Christian was conducted, he saw a man rising hastily 
out of his bed, and while he was dressing himself he shook and 
trembled. When asked why he was thus agitated, he replied, 
“This night, in my dream, while I was busy in my usual affairs, 
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the heavens grew exceeding dark; it also thundered and lightened 
in a fearful manner, which filled me with the utmost terror and 
alarm. Looking upward, I beheld the clouds convulsed at an un- 
usual rate; then came the sound of a mighty trumpet, and I saw also 
aman sit upon a cloud, attended with the hosts of heaven. Thou- 
sands of flaming spirits were in attendance to execute his orders, 
and the heavens were on fire. I heard then a voice as of the Eter- 
nal, saying, “Arise ye dead and come to judgment;” and behold! in 
the twinkling of an eye, the rocks were rent asunder, the mountains 
tottered and fell, the earth rolled and was agitated like the waves. 
of the sea; the graves were opened, and the dead that were therein 
came forth. Some of them were exceeding glad and looked up- 
ward, and some sought to hide themselves under the rocks and 
mountains. The man that sat upon the cloud opened a book and 
bade the world draw near. They were judged according to the 
things written in the book. I heard it also proclaimed by the man 
on the cloud, “Gather together the tares, the chaff, and stubble, and 
cast them into the burning lake.”” Upon that I saw the bottomless 
pit open, and multitudes thrust therein. It was also said, ‘ Gather 
my wheat into the garner.” And with that I saw many taken up and 
carried away into the clouds, but I was left behind. I sought to 
hide myself, but could not; the all-seeing eye of him on the cloud 
was still upon me, with indignation in his countenance, and my 
sins came in my mind, and conscience accused me on every side. 
Upon this, I awakened from sleep.” 


The Interpreter’s curiosities, or em- 
blems, shown to Christian, are the prin- 
cipal subjects which faithful ministers 
enforce, publicly and in private, on all 
who begin to profess the Gospel. The 
safety of all consists in a due propor- 


Christian's burden falls at the Cross. 


tion of hope and fear; when devoid of 
hope, we resemble a ship without an 
anchor; when unrestrained by fear, we 
are like the same Vessel under full sail, 
without ballast, floundering at the mer- 
cy of the waves. 


After the Interpreter had 


charged Christian to keep all the things he had seen and heard in 
remembrance, he addressed himself to his onward journey, saying: 


“Here I have seen things rare and profitable ; 
Things pleasant, dreadful, things to make me stable 
In what I have begun to take in hand; 

Then let me think on them and understand 
Wherefore they shewed me were; and let me be 
Thankful, O, good Interpreter, to thee.” 


CHRISTIAN SALUTED BY THREE SHINING ONES AT THE CROSS. 
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The road which he traveled was fenced on both sides with a high 
and substantial wall, called Salvation, so that.he went forward with 
a cheerful heart, though at the same time with some difficulty, on 
account of the burden on his back. But when he came in sight of 
an elevated cross, which stood on a hill, his burden, which had so 
long pressed upon him, was loosed, and fell from his back. It con- 
tinued rolling down the hill until it came to the bottom, where there 
was a sepulcher, into which it fell, and was,seen no more. The joy 
and astonishment of Christian at this great deliverance was so great, 
that he was lost in wonder, and when he came to himself and found 
it was no illusion, but that his burden was gone, he burst into tears 
of joy, and his mouth was filled with praise. While he stood look- 
ing and weeping, three shining angels appeared before him; one said 
to him, ‘“ Peace be to thee; thy sins be forgiven thee.’’ The second 
stripped him of his rags, and clothed him with a beautiful gar. 
ment; the third set a mark upon his forehead and gave him a roll 
with a seal upon it, which he bade him look upon it as he ran, 
and that he should deliver it when he arrived at the Celestial Gate, 
and it would instantly procure him admittance into the Heavenly City. 


Thus far the Christian Pilgrim car- 
ried with him the burdensome sense of 
-his guilt and condemnation, but now 
by faith he sees the Redeemer’s Cross, 
the motive and efficacy of Christ’s 
sufferings; he is relieved of his bur- 
den, and is filled with joy and peace 
in believing. While at the Cross three 


Simple, Sloth, and Presumption. 


“shining ones” suddenly appeared and 
gave him a beautiful garment, which 
signifies the righteousness of Christ, 
set a mark upon him showing that he 
was the Lord’s, and gave him a roll 
with a seal upon it denoting the assur- 
ance of salvation. 


After Christian had experienced 


his great deliverance at the Cross, he pressed forward on his jour- 
ney. Arriving at the bottom of the hill, he saw, a little out of the 
way, three men, fast asleep, with fetters upon their feet. Their 
names were Simple or Stupidity, Sloth, and Presumption. Being of a 
compassionate disposition, Christian endeavored to awaken them, 
telling them that they were like those that slept on the top of a 
mast, and liable every moment to fall into the sea. Just opening 
their eyes, Stupidity said, “I see no danger;” Sloth said, “ Yet a little 
more sleep;”’ and Presumption said, “Every tub must stand on its 
own bottom.” After having said this, they fell asleep again. 


Many who have transient convictions chained in bondage, to sin and Satan. 
learn to talk about religion, but still are They reject instruction and hate all 
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trouble, and are confident that it is all 
well with themselves. They say to them 
who warn them of their peril, “Mind 
your own business; we see no danger; 


we will not be disturbed, and there is 
no necessity for making so much ado 
about religion.” Thus they sleep on 
until death and julgment awake them. 


Formalist and Hypocrisy. Traveling a little further, Christian saw 
two men tumbling over the wall, on the left hand of the narrow 
way. They were formality and Hypocrisy, who were born in the 
land of Vainglory. When Christian had overtaken them, he expos- 
tulated with them on the impropriety of their not coming in at the 
gate, where all were directed to come, and told them that to steal 
into the road, as they had done, was unlawful. To this they replied 
that the way they had taken was the shortest; that what they had 
done was no more than thousands had done before them, and as 
they were in the way, it was sufficient, no matter how they got there. 
They also told Christian they did not see what he had gained by 
coming in at the gate, except the whimsical garment which had 
been given him to cover his nakedness. Ina short time the three 
travelers came to a steep and high hill called Defficulty. As this 
was difficult to ascend, Formality and Hypocrisy discovered two 
other roads which passed by the side of the hill, which were much 
easier to travel; they concluded to pass over them. The name of 
one of these roads was Danger the other Destruction. He that took 
the road Danger was led into a pathless wilderness; the other, who 
took the path of Destruction, was soon lost in a desert full of dark 
places, where he stumbled and fell, and rose no more. 


Formalist and Hypocrisy are near re- 
lations; the first represents those who, 
by their notions and observances, de- 
ceive themselves; the second, those 
who more grossly attempt to impose 
upon others. Both are satisfied with 


The Hill Difficulty—Christian loses his Roll. 


the form of godliness, neither choosing 
to walk in the way of self-denial. When 
difficulties and persecutions arise, in 
order to secure their worldly interests, 
they take some other path than the right 
one, and thus involve themselves in ruin. 


Christian, after re- 


freshing himself at the spring, at the foot of Mount Difficulty, began 


to go up the hill, saying: 


“The hill, though high, I covet to ascend, 

The difficulty will not me offend; 

Come, pluck up heart, let’s neither faint nor fear 
For, 1 perceive, the way of life lies here; 
Better, though difficult, the right way to go, : 
I'han wrong, though easy, where the end is woe.” 


Christian at first went up rapidly, but was soon forced to fall from 
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“ Now, before he had gone far, he entered into a very narrow passage, which 
was about a furlong off of the Porter’s Lodge; and looking very narrowly be- 
fore him as he went, he espied two lions in the way. Then he was afraid. 
But the Porter, whose name is Watchful, cried unto him, saying, Fear not the 
Lions, for they are chained.” 
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running to going, and from going to climbing on his hands and 
knees. When he had gained about half the ascent, he came to a 
pleasant arbor, made by the Lord of the Hill, for the refreshment 
of weary travelers. In this agreeable reces Christian sat down to 
rest himself, and pulling the roll out of his bosom, read in it, with 
great pleasure, for a considerable time. But, at last, not being suf 
ficiently on his guard, he fell into a deep sleep, until near night, and 
in his sleep his roll fell out of his hand. He was at length awakened 
by some one saying in his ear, “Go to the ant, thou sluggard, and 
be wise.”’ This started him suddenly up, and he made the best of 
his way to the top of the hill, without once thinking of his roll. 

When he had gained the summit he saw two men, Mistrust and 
Timorous, running to meet him, in great terror, as if pursued by an 
enemy. As soon as they came near, Christian asked them what 
was the matter? ‘The lions! the lions!” said they. “‘ We were 
going to the Celestial City, but the road is full of danger, and the 
further we go the worse it is.” Without waiting for a reply, fearing 
the lions were after them, they ran down the hill. Christian, though 
afraid, resolved to go forward. Wishing to comfort himself by read- 
ing his roll, he felt in his bosom, but it was gone. He was now in 
xreat distress, for it was his pass to get into the Celestial City. As 
he was bemoaning himself in his sad condition, he thought he might 
possibly left it in the arbor. Going carefully back, he looked on both 
sides of the road until he arrived at the arbor, where, to his great 
joy, he found the precious treasure. 


THE CHRISTIAN PILUOGRIM: 


The Hill Difficulty represents those 
seasons and situations in life, which 
require peculiar self-denial and exertion, 
which test the Christian’s sincerity af- 
ter he has commenced his religious life. 
If his trials be moderated, or if he re- 
ceives an abundance of consolations, it 
is possible that he may presume too 
much on what he has received; he may 


Christian admitted into the Beautiful Palace. 


become unwatchful and drowsy, and for 
a time even lose the evidence of his ac. 
ceptance with God. Mistrust and Tim- 
orous are great enemies of the Christian 
faith, and bring up an evil report of 
the way of salvation. The true Chris- 
tian, however, presses forward, and 
soon experiences a sense of divine favor, 
which for atime he had apparently lost. 


Christian, having re 


sumed his journey, came, about the dusk of the evening, in sight of 
a Stately palace, just by the wayside, named Beautiful. Now, be- 
fore he had gone far, he entered into a very narrow passage, which 
was about a furlong off from the Porter’s lodge; and looking very 
narrowly before him as he went, he espied two lions in the way. 
Then he was afraid to go further, for it seemed death was before 
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him. But the porter, whose name is Watchful, seeing Christian 
make a halt, as if he was going back, cried unto him, saying, “Fear 
not the Lions, for they are chained,” and if he kept in the path he 
would receive no harm. Christian then ventured forward with 
trembling, and though the lions roared loudly they did not touch 
him. Having arrived at the gate before which the Porter was 
standing, he inquired to whom the building belonged, and whether 
he might lodge there until the next morning. The Porter answered 
that the palace was built by the Lord of the hill for the relief and 
security of Pilgrims. He then proposed several necessary questions 
concerning the character and business of his new visitor, to all of 
which Christian returned satisfactory answers, and was, thereupon 
admitted into the palace. 


The Palace Beautiful, and the privi- and acquaintances, often made to those 
leges in it, is designed to show the who wish to enter into a Christian 
benefit of being admitted into the visi- Church. Watchful, the Porter, shows 
ble Christian Church. The lionsinthe that proper caution should be exercised 
way represent the opposition of friends in their admission. 


Christian entertained by Prudence, Piety, and Charity. Being ad- 
mitted within the gate, Christian was affectionately received into 
_ the family of Prudence, Piety, and Charity. He was most hospit- 
ably entertained by these heavenly women, who renewed the inqui- 
ries concerning the motives of his journey, and the remarkable oc- 
currences which had attended it. They were so much pleased with 
the account he gave them, that they conceived a very high esteem 
for him, and afterward conversed with him in as friendly and un- 
reserved a manner as if they had been acquainted with him for 
many years. But Charity, the most lovely of them all, inquired if 
he was a married man or a single one; and being informed that he 
had a wife and four small children, tenderly inquired, “ Why did 
ou not bring them along with you?” Christian, at this, wept, and 
said, “Oh, how willingly would I have done it!” but they were 
utterly unwilling to go with him. Whether it was owing to the 
bad example, and more prevailing influence of his neighbors, was 
unknown, but all his entreaties were in vain. While they were dis- 
coursing together, the supper was made ready. It was indeed a 
“feast of fat things, and with wine that was well refined.” All the 
talk at the table was about the Lord of the Hill, what he had done 
for them, and why he did it. It also appeared that their Lord had 
been a great warrior, and had fought with and had slain him that 
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had the power of death; they also dwelt much on the sufferings of 
their Lord, and the shedding of his own blood for their defense. 
Thus they discoursed together until a late hour, when Christian was 
conducted to a large upper chamber, called Peace, where he reposed 
on a bed of down until morning. 


The admission of Christian into the blematically set forth, where Christians, 


alace, with the kind reception given 
fii and the profitable conversation 
which ensued, shows the advantage of 
communion of Saints. The administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper is also em- 


by faith, feed on Christ, and call to re- 
membrance his sufferings and the shed- 
ding of his blood for their salvation. 
Peace of conscience follows these mar 
ifestations. 


The Rarities, or Museum. In the morning, after some conversation, 
his hostesses would not let Christian depart until they had shown 
him the varieties or curiosities of the place. They first took him 
into the study, where they showed him records of the greatest an- 
tiquity. They*showed him first the pedigree of the Lord of the 
Hill, that he was the Son of the Ancient of Days, and that he was be- 
fore all things. Here was recorded the acts that he had done, and the 
names of many hundreds which he had taken into his service; what 
they had done, how they had suhdued kingdoms, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, out of weakness weré made 
strong, and how they had put to flight armies of aliens. In another 
part of the house it was shown by the Records how willing their 
Lord was to receive all transgressors into his favor. The next day 
they took him into the Armory, where he was shown all manner 
of weapons and defenses, furnished by the Lord of the Hill for the 
use of Pilgrims. They also, with other things, showed him the 
victorious rod of Moses, the hammer and nail with which Jael slew 
Sisera; also, the pitchers, trumpets, and lamps with which Gideon 
put to flight the armies of Midian, the sling and stone with which 
David slew Goliah, and the sword by which the Lord will kill the 
man of sin. 


Contemplation on the things of old, 
recorded in the Word of God, tends to 
increase the faith, hope, love, and pa- 
tience of Christians; and animates the 


2 


soul in emulating the illustrious exam- 
ples there exhibited, and to furnish in- 
structions for every good word and 
work. 


The Delectable Mountains—Christian armed for his journey. When 
Christian was about to pursue his journey, his kind. entertainers 
took him up to the top of the palace, and bid him look south; 
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which he did, and at a great distance he saw a most pleasant 
mountainous country, beautiful with woods, vineyards, fruits of all 
sorts; of flowers, also, with springs, fountains, and every thing de- 
sirable to behold. This, they told him, was Jmmanuel’s Land, which 
was intended for a resting-place for Pilgrims, and when he arrived 
there he could almost, if not quite, discern the Gate of the Celes- 
tial City. Christian was now most anxious to go forward on his 
journey, but his kind hostesses, before he started, took him again into 
the Armory, where they harnessed him from. head to foot. On his 
head they put the Helmet of Salvation, his feet were shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of Peace; in his hand was the Sword of 
the Spirit, while over all was held the Shield of Faith. Then he 
began to go forward, but his friends would accompany him down to 
the foot of the hill, as it was somewhat dangerous in going down. 


The Christian’s armor is de- 


The Delectable Mountains, as seen 
from a distance, represent those distinct 
views of the privileges and consolations 
with which Christians are sometimes 
favered, while attending on the ordi- 
nances of the Gospel, or obeying its 


precepts. 
scribed in Hph. vi: 13, ete. It is some- 
times hard, after having been favored 
with peculiar blessings, to go down into 
the Valley of Humiliation without slip- 
ping into murmuring and discontent. 


Christian meets Apollyon. Christian having passed into the Valleg 
of Humiliation, he soon espied a foul demon coming over the field 
to meet him, whose name was Apollyon. Christian now began to 
be afraid, and to cast in his mind whether to go back or stand his 
ground. But considering he had no armor for his back, he con- 
cluded it would be safer to stand. So he went on, and Apollyon met 
him. Now this monster was hideous to behold; he had scales like 
a fish, wings like a dragon, feet like a bear, and out of his bowels 
came fire and smoke. Disdainfully beholding Christian, he fiercely 
asked him whence he came, and where he was going. Christian 
replied that he came from the City of Destruction and was traveling 
to the Celestial City. “Indeed!” said Apollyon; “then it is plain 
you are one of my subjects; for all that country is mine, and I am 
the Lord of it, and were it not that [ hope you will return to your 
allegiance, I would strike you to the ground. Come, now, and return, 
and I will give you every encouragement my kingdom will afford.” 
“‘T despise both your service and wages,” answered Christian, ‘and 
have engaged myself to the Prince of Glory, whose service I like 
better than yours.” Apollyon now told him how many of the 
Prince’s servants had come to a bad end; how he would not protect 
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them when they got into danger. Besides this, Apollyon told him 
how unfaithful he had been to his new master, how he kad blun. 
dered into the filthy Slough of Despond. Think how sinfully he slept 
and lost his Roll, how he was shamefully terrified by a couple of 
superannuated old lions who were chained to the ground, and like a 
coward thought of going back; and to sum up his whole character, 


he was one who had no “higher motive than to gain the applause of 


fools like himself. 


The Valley of Humiliation, in which 
Christian met his great foe, may signify 
some great depression in a Christian’s 
outward circumstances, of which the 
enemy takes advantage. Apollyon sig- 
nifies the destroyer, and in carrying on 


the work of destruction, fallen angels 
endeavored, by various ways, to turn 
men from the path of duty. The genu. 
ine Christian sees no safety except in 
facing his enemy, for he has no armor 
for his back. 


Christian fights Apollyon. When Apollyon reproached Christian 
for his cowardice and short-comings in duty, Christian replied that 
it was all true, but his infirmities he brought with him out of his 
eountry; but he was now sorry for them, and obtained pardon for 
them from his Prince. <Apollyon, upon this, broke out into a great 
rage, saying, ‘““I am an enemy to this Prince; I hate his person, his 
laws, and people, and I am come out to stop you.” Christian then 
told him to beware what he did, for he was in the king’s highway. 
Apollyon then fiercely strode over the whole width of the road, 
swearing by his infernal den that he should go no further, and that 
there he would spill his soul. He then threw a flaming dart at 
Christian’s breast, which he warded off by his shield. He now saw 
it was time for him to bestir himself, for Apollyon threw his burn- 
ing darts like hail at him, by which Christian, notwithstanding all 
his care to avoid it, was wounded in his head, his hand, and “foot. 
This made Christian give a little back, for he beg an to grow weaker. 
Apollyon, perceiving “this, began to close upon him, ‘and after a 
dreadful struggle, threw Christian to the ground, and caused his 
sword to fly out of his hand. Then said the demon, ‘““T am sure of 
thee now.” But as God would have it, while Apollyon was fetch- 
ing his last blow, thereby to make a full end of this good man, 
Christian nimbly ‘reached out his hand for his sword, and | caught it, 
saying, “ Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy! when Lr yfaul T shall 
arise;” and with that gave him a deadly thrust, which made him 
give back, as one that had received his mortal wound, Christian 
then made at him again, but Apollyon spread forth his dragon 
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which made him give back as one that had received his mortal wound.” 
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wings, and he saw him no more. 
for his great deliverance, saying: 
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Christian, upon this, gave thanks 


“Great Beelzebub, the captain of the fiend, 
Designed my ruin; therefore to this end, - 
He sent him harness’d out; and he with rage 
That hellish was, did fiercely me engage! 

But blessed Michael helped me, and I, 

By dint of sword, did quickly make him fly; 
Therefore to him let me give lasting praise 
And thanks, and bless his holy name always.” 


The fight between Christian and 
Apollyon denotes those severe trials 
and temptations which the children of 
God experience from Satan, the enemy 
of their souls, and it is thought, by 
some commentators, that Mr. Bunyan, 


he passed, in the earlier part of his 
Christian course. Satan is indeed the 
accuser of the brethren; but by hum- 
bling ourselves and pleading the merits 
and grace of Christ, we can successfully 
meet all his accusations, and by using 


the Shield of Faith and the Sword of 


the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the Spirit, we will come off conquerors. 


here describes conflicts through which 


Valiey of the Shadow of Death. When Christian came to the end 
of the Valley of Humiliation, he found himself at the entrance of 
another, where he met a couple of men, who were returning from 
it in a violent hurry, with marks of terror in their countenances. 
Upon his inquiring the reason, they informed him that the valley 
before him was called the Valley of the Shadow of Death, which was 
of pitchy darkness, where they beheld more fearful sights, and heard 
more doleful noises than they had ever met with before, and they 
thought themselves happy in escaping from such a place. Christian, 
however, observing that the high road led directly through the place, 
determined to go forward. As far as the valley reached there was 
on the right hand a very deep ditch, into which the blind have led 
the blind, in all ages, and where both have miserably perished. On 
the left there was a very dangerous quagmire, into which king Da 
vid once fell, and would have been smothered, had he not been 
pulled out. The pathway here is so exceeding narrow, that when 
one would avoid the dangers of one side, he would be apt to fall 
into the other; besides these dangers, the pathway was so covered 
with darkness that when he would go forward he hardly knew where 
to set his foot. 

About the middle of the valley, he perceived the mouth of Hell, 
from whence issued volumes of fire and smoke, accompanied with 
hideous and doleful noises, so that he was forced to cry out in terror, 
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“O Lord, I beseech thee deliver my soul.” In this forlorn manner he 
was obliged to travel several miles, and coming to a place, he heard 
a company of fiends approaching, and when it seemed they were 
within a few yards Christian cried out, in a most vehement voice, 
“TI will walk in the strength of the Lord God,” when these demons 
gave back and came no further. In this perilous passage, Christian 
at times was so disordered in his mind that he did not know his 
own voice. Just as he got against the mouth of the burning pit, 
one of the wicked ones came behind him, and stepping up softly and 
whispering, suggested many grievous blasphemies, which he verily 
thought proceeded from his own mind. While Christian was trav- 
eling in this disconsolate manner, he thought he heard the voice of 
aman going before him, saying, “ Though I walk through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” This 
gave him some comfort. After awhile the day broke; he then had 
a more distinct view of the dangers he had escaped. He also saw 
what a mercy it was to have the light of the sun in passing through 
the second part of the valley, which, if possible, was more dangerous 
than the other, for it was thickly set with snares, traps, nets, and pit- 
falls, so that one could hardly escape without having the light to 
guide his footsteps. 


The Valley of the Shadow of Death 
seems to represent a time of great dis- 
couragement and distress of mind, aris- 
ing from various causes. The ditch on 


sins and wickedness, which many fall 
into. Many conscientious persons, at 
times, have suddenly suggested to their 
minds blasphemous thoughts, which 


they abhor, and are much troubled, for 
they hardly know from whence they 
come. 


the right hand may represent error in 
principle, into which fall the blind (as 
to spiritual truths blind guides). The 
ditch on the left may mean outward 


Christian passes the Giant's Cave and overtakes Faithful. Christian 
having passed safely through the valley, came to a kind of cave, 
where two Giants had dwelt for a long time, whose names were 
Pagan and Pope. Around their habitations were seen the mangled 
bodies and bones of men, some of whom were Pilgrims, who had 
gone this way. Of late years, these Giants, by age and other in- 
firmities, had grown so enfeebled that Pilgrims passed by them 
with little or no apprehension. After Christian had gone by this 
once dangerous spot, he came to a gentle eminence, from which he 
discovered Faithful before him upon his journey. As soon as he 
came within call, he cried out to him to stop. Faithful, not know- 
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ing who he was, kept on without stopping. Christian, somewhat 
nettled at this, exerted all his strength and ran by him. But 
while he was smiling in a rather vainglorious manner, because he 
had got the start of his brother, he stumbled and fell, and cowd not 
rise until Faithful came to his assistance. After this they went 
on lovingly together. 


The bloody remains and the bones us beware of vainglory in thinking we 
of Pilgrims at the Caves of the Giants, have got the start of our brother in 
show the bloody persecutions and re- the heavenly race. There is danger, a 
ligious intolerance in times that have, fall may be a hand to humble, and we 
in a great measure, gone by. Let us may need the assistance of those whom 
hope that they may never return. Let we thought we had excelled. 


Faithful relates his Experience. As Christian and Faithful traveled 
together, each related to the other what had happened during their 
pilgrimage. Faithful left the City of Destruction after Christian 
had commenced his journey to the Celestial City, and saw Pliable 
after he had left Christian in the Slough of Despond. Contrary to 
his expectation, he was derided and despised as a turn-coat, by all 
his acquaintance; for even the worst of men have a contempt for 
those who desert their party from motives of cowardice. ‘When I 
was near the Wicket Gate,” said Faithful, “I was accosted by a 
very tempting female, whose name was Wanton. She had such a 
flattering tongue and fascinating look, that she almost persuaded me 
to go home with her, but recollecting what was said of her in an 
ancient writing, that ‘Her steps take hold on hell,’ I shut my eyes so 
that I should not be bewitched by her. Then she railed on me, and 
I went my way.” / 

‘When I arrived at the foot of the Hill Difficulty,” continued 
Faithful, ““I met with an aged man, who asked me who I was, and 
where Iwas bound. I told him I was a Pilgrim, going to the Celes: 
tial City. He then tried to make me go home with him. He said 
his name was Adam the first; he kept a house stored with dainties, 
and that he had three beautiful and attractive daughters, The Lust 
of the Flesh, the Lust of the Eye, and the Pride of Life, any one of 
whom I might marry if I would. At first I was inclined to go with 
him; but as I looked upon his forehead, I saw it written, ‘Put off 
the old man with his deeds.’ I then told him I would not go near his 
house, and as I turned to go away, he gave me a deadly twitch back, 
which seemed to tear me asunder, and told me he would send one 
alter me who would make my way bitter.” 
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Faithful and Moses. Just as Faithful got up the Hill Difficulty, to 
the place where Christian lost his Roll, he espied some one coming 
-after him. ‘Soon as the man overtook me,” said Faithful, “it was 
but a word and a blow, for he knocked me down in an instant, and 
I lay as one dead. When I was a little recovered, I asked him 
why I was so badly used? He answered, it was because of my se- 
cret inclining to Adam the First; and upon this, he gave me another 
blow on the breast, so that I lay helpless as before, and he would 
have doubtless made an end of me, had not a compassionate one 


passed by, and told him to forbear. 


This person, I afterward un- 


derstood, was the Prince of Glory himself.” 


Apostates, as in the case of Pliable, 
are despised as turn-coats by their 
wicked associates. Fleshly iusts plead 
hard for indulgence, and promise much. 
Many have fallen by temptation and 
plunged themselves into lasting shame 
and misery. Sometimes there is no 
safety but in shutting our eyes and 
fleeing, like Joseph, from temptation. 


The old Adam, the corrupt nature, often 
proves a constant snare to many be- 
lievers, by its thirsting after the pleas- 
ures, riches, honors, and pride of the 
world. Moses, or the Law of God, 
shows no mercy to transgressions, even 
in thought only, and were it not for 
the merciful interference of our Re- 
deemer, we should all perish. 


Faithful meets with Discontent and Shame. ‘When I was in the 
Valley of Humiliation,” continued Faithful, “I met with one Dis- 
content, who would have persuaded me to go back with him, as the 
valley was altogether without honor. He told me that to be in 
such a place would disoblige all my old friends, such as Pride, Ar- 
rogance, Self-Conceit, Worldly-Glory, and others. I told him that 
all these, which he had named, might indeed claim a kindred to 
me, but since I became a Pilgrim, we had disowned each other, and 
before true and lasting honor there must be humility. Soon after 
I met with Shame, whom I found it difficult to shake off. He ob- 
jected against Religion itself He said it was pitiful, low, and mean 
for a man to mind Religion, to be associated with a set of gloomy 
and insipid creatures, who had no taste for the noble and refined 
pleasures of elevated society. He, moreover, objected to the base 
and low estate and condition of those that were chiefly the Pilgrims 
of the times in which they lived. Also, that it was undignified and 
unmanly to sit whining and mourning under a sermon, or to ask 
my neighbor’s forgiveness for every little fault. 


Some believers are tempted to repine course of practical Christianivy. A be- 
at the outward reproach, or ridicule, liever may, perhaps, have flattered him- 
which sometimes attends a consistent self that by caution, uprightness, and 
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benevolence, he would insure respect and 
affection; but experience and knowl- 
edge often constrain him to adopt and 
avow sentiments, and associate with 
persons, that the world despises. Shame 
is a powerful enemy to many Chris- 


remember “that which is esteemed 
among men is often an abomintion in 
the sight of God;” and like his Divine 
Master, the Christian must “ despise the 
shame,’ and “seek that honor that 
cometh from God only.” 


-tians; but to gain the victory, one must 


The Pilgrims overtake Talkative. After Faithful had finished his 
narrative, and as he proceeded onward with Christian, they per- 
ceived a man in the distance, who seemed to be traveling the same 
way as themselves. He was rather taller than the common size, 
and Jooked better at a distance than near at hand. JT aithful com- 
ing up with him, opened the conversation by asking him if he was 
traveling to the heavenly country. Talkative, for that was his name, 
replied that he was, and hoped he would have the pleasure of his 
company. Faithful suggested that it would be well to spend much 
time in discoursing on profitable subjects. To this Talkative quickly 
assented, and added he was much gratified that he had found one 
who was desirous of conversing on noble, elevated, and dignified 
matters. After touching on a variety of topics, on which they both 
seemed perfectly agreed, Faithful proposed that he should name 
some particular subject on which to found a lengthened and profita- 
ble conversation. ‘What will you,” said Talkative. “TI will talk of 
things heavenly, or things earthly; things moral, or things evan- 
gelical; things sacred, or things profane; things past, or things to 
come; things foreign, or things at home; things more essential, or 
things circumstantial; provided all be done to our profit. 


Talkative is a correct portrait of 


who hold the same opinions, such char- 
many professors, whose religion con- 


acters may be expected to come out. 


sists principally in talk only. In the 
present age, when the preaching and 
profession of any doctrine is attended 
with little or no hazard, but insures 
regard and favor from a numerous body 


“Such men appear above others, pushing 
themselves into notice;” but their pro- 
fession, specious at a distance, will 
not bear a near and strict investiga- 
tion. 


Talkative Exposed. Faithful was much taken with Talkative’s 
conversation, and when he returned to Christian, he expressed his 
admiration, at which Christian modestly smiled, saying, ‘This man, 
with whom you are so much taken, will beguile with his tongue 
many who know him not. I know him well; he is the son-of one 
Saywell; he dwelt in Prating Row, and, notwithstanding his fine 
tongue, he is a worthless fellow. He appears best abroad, but 
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ugly at home. He is for any company and for any talk. He can 
join with the wicked in their conversation as well as with the 
righteous; religion hath no place in his heart or house; all that he 
hath lies in his tongue, and his religion is to make a noise and 
gain favor with men. He talks of prayer, repentance, faith, and of 
the new birth; but all he knows about them consists in talk only. 
Men that have any dealings with him say he is a hard customer, 
and will overreach them if he can; and the people that know him 
say of him, “A saint abroad but a devil at home.” In short, he is a 
stain and reproach to the cause of Religion.” 


Sometimes Christian duty requires us but we should show that vain talkers 
to unmask hypocrites and undeceivethe belong to the world, though numbers 
deluded. We must be cautious not to class them among religious people, to 
speak needlessly against any one, nor the injury of the cause. 
testify more than we know to be true; 


Faithful and Talkative. Christian having advised Faithful to 
enter into a discourse with Talkative about the power of religion, 
whether he feels it in his heart or conversation, Faithful then 
stepped forward again, and found Talkative very ready to converse 
with him on any subject he would name. Faithful proposed the 
question, How doth the grace of God discover itself in the heart of 
man? To this Talkative replied: ‘This isa good question, as I 
perceive our talk must be about the power of things. My answer, 
in short, is, first, where the grace of God is, it will cause a great 
outcry against sin; secondly,’—“ Hold,” says Faithful, “let us con- 
sider but one thing at atime. I should rather say, it shows it by 
inclining the heart to abhor its sin. Many can crv out against sin 
in the pulpit, yet can abide it well enough in tus ...t, house, and 
conversation. What is the second ..,: of grace in the heart?” To 
this question Talkative replied, ‘Great knowledge of gospel myste- 
ries.” Faithful then told him that he might understand all myste- 
ries, speak with the tongue of angels, yet without love he was 
nothing; that not talkers but doers are those that have the grace of 
God. He then proposed that Talkative should propound another 
token of Divine grace in the heart. This he declined, and told 
Faithful he might describe it if he wished; for he saw they could 
not agree. Faithful then told him that he that had the grace of God 
in his heart would show it by a holy walk and conversation, would 
hate all manner of sin in himself and others, being humble and 
prayerful. When he had concluded, he asked Talkative if his life 
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and conversation agreed with this, or did his religiun stand in word, 
and not in deed and truth? Talkative at first blushed, and said he 
did not expect such conversation, and did not consider himself bound 
to answer such questions, and as he seemed to be ready to take up 
reports and judge so rashly, he would hold no further conversation 


with him. 


“How Talkative at first lifts up his plumes! 


How bravely doth he speak! 
To drive down all before him! 


How he presumes 
But so soon 


As Faithful talks of heart-work, like the moon 
That’s past the full, into the wane he goes; 
And so will all but he that heart-work knows.” 


Those professors of religion ‘‘who 
have a form of godliness without its 
power, can converse in general terms 
about religion, complain of the wick- 
edness of the world, the blindness of 
Pharisees, and even sit unmoved under 


the most severe denunciations against 
the wicked, supposing they do not ap- 
ply to them; but when the conversa- 
tion is close, stinging their consciences, 
they seek refuge in more liberal or 
comfortable companions. 


Vanity Fair. After the Pilgrims had got out of the wilderness in 
which they had been traveling, they saw a city before them, which 
presented a dazzling but somewhat disorderly assemblage of splen- 
did houses, gilded temples, magnificent palaces, arches, columns, 
with a vast variety of buildings, dwellings, and market-places. The 
name of the city is Vanity, and in the place there is a fair kept, 
all the year round, called Vanity Fair. The place was named by a 
wise man, because every thing in it, and every thing brought to be 
sold in it, was unsubstantial as Vanity. The place was founded 
almost six thousand years ago, there being pilgrims at that time 
who were walking to the Celestial City, as Christian and Faithful 
were; and Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion, with their companions, 
perceiving that pilgrims would be obliged to pass through the town, 
contrived to set up a fair, for the sale of all sorts of vanity, which 
would last all the year, without intermission. For the ambitious, 
there were honors, preferments, splendid equipages, costly villas, 
and even mighty kingdoms and empires. For the sensual, there 
was a profusion of the richest wines, dainties of the most tempting 
kind, fashionable wives, husbands, and children, lascivious women, 
pimps, buffoons, lives, blood, bodies, souls, silver, gold, precious 
stones, and what not. There was also, at all times to be seen, jug- 
glers, cheats, games, plays, gamblers, fools, knaves, and rogues of 
every kind. The Prince of Glory once passed through this fair, and 
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Beelzebub, knowing his noble origin, took him over the city, showed 
him all the wealth of the place, and offered to give him all of it if he 
would condescend to pay him homage; but ‘the Prince disdained 
to purchase any thing at the fair. 


Vanity Fair is a representation of this 
wicked world, whose profits, pleasures, 
honors, and distinctions are transient 


“Vanity of Vanities.” Our Lord and 
Savior passed through all these temp- 


and frivolous. The Prince of Devils 
sets up this fair to lure mankind to 


tations without being drawn aside, and 
all who bear his name ought constantly 
to pray, “O Lord, turn off my eyes 


ruin. Solomon, after a complete ex- 
periment, pronounced the whole to be 


The Pilgrims in Vanity Fair. When Christian and Faithful en- 
tered the fair, their singular dress and language drew a crowd of 
people about ‘them. Some said they were fools; some, that they 
were bedlamites ; others, that they were too outlandish to be abroad. 
One thing which particularly attracted attention, was the refusal of 
the pilgrims to purchase any of the wares kept at the fair. When 
offered any thing, they looked upward, signifying their trade and 
traffic was in Heaven; and when they told them they only ‘“ bought 
the truth,” they began to treat them roughly, some mocking, some 
speaking reproachfully, while some called upon others to smite them. 
Things, at last, were’brought into such a disordered state, that word 
was sent to the great one of the fair, who quickly dispatched some of 
his most trusty “friends to take the Pilgrims into an examination. 
When they were brought to their judges, they were asked whence 
they came, whither they went, and what they did there in such 
an unusual garb. The men told them that they were Pilgrims and 
strangers in the world, and that they were going to their own country, 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, and that they had given no just occasion to 
the men of the town, nor to the merchants, thus to abuse them, or to 
stop them on their journey. But their examiners, believing them 
to be deranged persons, or rather such as wished to create disturb- 
ances in the fair, took and beat them, besmeared their clothes with 
dirt, and then put them into a cage, that they might be a spectacle 
to all the men of the fair. Here they were insulted and derided. 
Christian and Faithful bore all these indignities with such meekness 
and patience that they won to their side several men of the fair. 


from beholding Vanity.” 


some disturbance, and the smaller the 
number of those who, by their actions, 
words, or silence, protest against vice, 
the fiercer the opposition that will be 


Genuine Christians, when appearing 
in character, among a large concourse 
of wicked or worldly people, collected 
for sinful purposes, generally produce 
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excited. Those who walk after the Christian insane or outlandish for his 
commands of Christ are often deemed peculiarities, and are quite desirous 
precise and uncouth in the judgment that he should be held up to ridicule 
of those “who walk according to the and contempt, because he is not like 
course of this world;” they deem the unto them. 


Trial and Execution of Faithful. After Christian and his compan- 
ion had laid some time in their prison, the latter was brought out 
to be tried. The name of the judge was Hate-good, and the indict- 
ment against Faithful, the prisoner at the bar, was, “that he was 
an enemy to the traffic and welfare of the city; that he had fo- 
mented riots and seditions among the inhabitants, had seduced 
numbers of them to embrace his own dangerous opinions, and de- 
sert the place of their nativity, in contempt of the law and govern- 
ment of their prince. The three witnesses against him were Envy, 
Superstition, and Pick-thank. Envy testified that the prisoner was a 
bad man, regarding neither their laws and customs, but spent his 
time in poisoning the public mind with what he calls the principles 
of faith and holiness, and by it condemning some of our most worthy 
citizens. Superstition said that he knew that he was a pestilent 
fellow, and he had heard him say that the religion of our place 
was worthless; that we were yet in our sins, and would finally 
be lost. Pick-thank testified that he had known the prisoner for a 
long time, and had heard him speak frequently against their prince, 
had railed on him, and had spoken contemptuously of his honorable 
friends Mr. Carnal-delight, Mr. Luxurious, Esq., Desire of Vain Glory, 
his old friend Mr. Letchery, with many other respectable citizens. 

The judge now called upon the jury to decide the case, stating 
that they had heard the testimony of the respectable witnesses who 
had appeared against the prisoner; that he evidently had broken 
the laws of the country, and it was for them to say whether he was 
worthy of death. The jurors consisted of Messrs. Blind-man, No- 
good, Malice, Love-lust, Live-loose, Heady, High-mind, Enmity, Liar, 
Cruelty, Hate-light, and Implacable, who, every one, gave in his 
private verdict among themselves, and afterward unanimously con- 
cluded to bring Faithful guilty before the judge. Among them- 
selves, Mr. Blind-man, the foreman, said: “I clearly see this man is 
a heretic.” No-good said, “Away with the fellow from the earth.” 
Malice said, he “hated the very looks of him.’ Love-lust. said, 
he “could never endure him.” Mr. Live-loose said he “was al- 
ways condemning.” “ Hang him!” said Heady. “A sorry scrub,” 
said High-mind, “ My heart riseth against him,” said Enmity. “He 
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is a rogue,” said Liar. ‘Hanging is too good for him,” said Cru- 
elty. “Get him out of the way,” said Hate-light; “let us bring 
him in guilty of death,” which was quickly agreed upon by all the 
rest. Faithful was, accordingly, brought out into a public place, to 
do with him according to their law; and, first, they scourged him; 
then they lanced his flesh with their knives; after that they stoned 
him with stones, then pricked him with their swords, and, last of 
all, they burned him to ashes at the stake. Thus came Faithful to 
his end. Now, I saw that there stood behind the multitude a chariot 
and a couple of horses, waiting for Faithful, who, so soon as his ad- 
_ versaries had dispatched him, was taken up into it, and straightway 
was carried up through the clouds, with sound of a trumpet, the 
nearest way to the Celestial Gate. 


The actors who generally figure in 
religious persecutions are here exhib- 
ited under their appropriate appella- 
tions; the names of the jurymen show 
the opposers and nature of their oppo- 
sition against faithful Christians. At 
the present day, by the providence of 


gards ‘life and limb,” has been mostly 
taken away, yet the same spirit still pre- 
vails in some places to a considerable 
extent. When the believer has done 
his work, the wrath of man may be per- 
mitted to expedite his removal to his 
heavenly inheritance. 


God, the power of persecutors, as re- 


Christian and Hopeful overtake By-ends. Christian, by the means 
granted by Him who overrules all things, was enabled to escape 
from the prison, was accompanied on the way by one whose name 
was Hopeful, (being so made by beholding the patient sufferings ancl 
constancy of the Pilgrims at the fair,) who joined himself to him in 
a brotherly covenant, and told him that he would be his companion. 
After they had got out of the fair, they overtook a man by the 
name of By-ends. They asked him of what country he was, and 
how far he was going? He replied that he came from Fair-speech, 
and was going to the Celestial City, but did not tell. them his name. 
On Christian’s asking him who his relatives were in that place, By- 
ends replied, ‘‘Almost the whole town, and in particular the follow- 
ing prominent gentlemen of the place, viz.: Messrs. Zurn-about, Time- 
server, Fair-speech (from whose ancestors the town derived its name), 
Smooth-man, Facing-both-ways, Any-thing, and the parson of the 
parish, the Rev. Mr. Two-tongues. My wife was Esq. Fesgning’s 
daughter, a well-bred lady. It is true we differ a little in religious 
matters from those of the stricter sort. First, we never strive against 
wind and tide; secondly, we like that religion which goes in silver 
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“And last of all they burned him to ashes at the stake. Now I saw 
that there stood behind the multitude a chariot and a couple of horses, 
waiting for Faithful; who, so soon as his adversaries had dispatched 
him was taken up into it, and straightway was carried through the 


ae with the sound of a trumpet, the nearest way to the Celestial 
ate.” 
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shines, and people applaud him.” 


“The blood of the Martyrs is the seed 
of the Church,” for the proper endurance 
of sufferings in the Christian cause is 
the most convincing kind of preaching. 
By-ends, and his numerous relatives, 
are descriptive of a large class of pro- 
fessed Christians, who in every age, 
and under various pretenses, suppose 
“that gain is godliness.” The great 
difference between these persons an? 
true Christians, consists in these two 
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slippers, and loves much to walk with him in the street, if the sun 


their souls, and, at the same time, aim to 
glorify God and to be useful to their 
neighbors; but hypocrites profess to be 
religious, in order to obtain friends, 
patrons, customers, or applause; those 
follow the Lord habitually, whatever 
tribulations arise because of the Word ; 
but these conceal or deny their profes- 
sion, when, instead of gaining by it, 
they are exposed to reproach or perse- 
cution. 


things; Christians seek the salvation df 


Christian detects By-ends. By-ends, when giving the names of his 
relatives, did not mention his own. Christian, therefore, asked him 
if it was not By-ends of Fair-speech. By-ends said it was not, but 
it was merely a nickname given by some who could not abide him, 
but he had to bear reproach as other good men had done before him. 
It is true I had always the luck to jump in my judgment with the 
present way of the times, whatever it was, and my chance was to 
get thereby. But if these things are cast upon me, let us count 
_them a blessing. Christian then told him that he feared that the 
name properly belonged to him, and that if he wished to go with 
them, he would have to go against wind and tide, which he per- 
ceived was against his opinion; and he also must own religion when 
in rags as well as when in his silver slippers, and stand by him 
when bound in irons as well as when he walketh the streets with 
applause. By-ends said that no one must lord it over his faith, and 
that he should never desert his own principles, as they were profit- 
able and harmless, and if he could not go with them he should as- 
sociate with others of more liberal sentiments. Christian and Hope- 
ful then went forward and left By-ends behind. 


When hypocritical professors are deeming themselves very fortunate and 


charged with their double-dealing and 
obvious crimes, they are quite apt to 
set it down as persecution, and class 
themselves with that blessed company 
of whom ‘all manner of evil is spoken 
falsely for the name of Christ.” Thus 
they endeavor to quiet their minds, 


By-ends, Hold-the-world, Money-love, and Save-all. 


prudent in shifting about so as to avoid 
the cross and secure these worldly in- 
terests. The Apostle says, ‘“ From such 
turn away,” and we should avoid every 
thing that would give countenance to 
such conduct. 


Christian and 
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Hopeful, as they looked back saw three men, who were coming up, 
readily joined company with By-ends. Their names were Hold-the- 
world, Money-love, and Save-all, and they were acquainted with 
By-ends, being, when they were young, schoolmates, who were 
taught by one Mr. Gripeman, a schoolmaster in Love-gain, a large 
business place in the county of Coveting, in the North. This 
schoolmaster taught them the art of getting, either by violence, coz- 
enage, flattery, lying, or putting on the guise of religion; and these 
four scholars attained so much the art of their master, that either of 
them could have kept such a school themselves. Money-love ob- 
serving Christian and Hopeful traveling before them, in the dis- 
tance, asked who they were. By-ends replied they were men so 
set in their notions that, let a man be ever so godly, yet if he did 
not fall in with them in all things, they thrust him out of their 
company. “That’s bad,” said Save-all, “but we read of those that 
are righteous overmuch, and condemn every body but themselves ; 
but wherein did they differ from you?” ‘Why, in their headstrong 
manner; they consider it their duty to rush on their journey in all 
weathers, while I am waiting for wind and tide; they are hazarding 
all for God at a clap, while I am for taking all advantages to se- 
cure my life and estate; they are for holding their notions, though 
every body is against them, but I am for religion in what and so 
far as the times and my safety will bear it.” Hold-the-world said 
that “for his part, he liked religion best that will stand with the 
security of God’s good blessings unto us. Abraham and Solomon 
grew rich in religion. And Job says that a good man ‘shall lay 
up gold as dust.’”’ 


The conversation of these men shows the deceit of the human heart! These 


what is in the heart, rather than in the 
words, of many who attend the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, who expect to be 


fallen creatures will, many times, quote 
the Scriptures in order to justify them- 
selves in their extreme selfishness and 


thought to be Christian believers. O, idolatry. 

By-ends proposed a Question. By-ends, after remarking to his com- 
panions that, as they were all going on a pilgrimage, it would be 
well to have their minds engaged on something profitable while on 
their journey, and, in accordance with this, would propound the fol 
lowing question: ‘Suppose a man, minister, or tradesman, etc., 
should have an opportunity to get the good blessings of this life, by 
becoming exceedingly zealous on some points of religion, may he 
not use this means to attain his end, and yet be a right honest 
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man?” Money-love, in giving his views on the question, said that 
~whenever there was a Providential opening placed befoxe a minister, 
whereby he could get a large salary, he ought to embrace the op- 
portunity to get the good things of this life, asking no questions for 
conscience’ sake. Besides, his desire after a large salary makes a 
more zealous preacher, and so a better man. In the next place, 
should he desert, or suppress some of his principles to serve the 
people, shows that he is of a self-denying temper, and so more fit 
for his ministerial office. As it regards a tradesman, suppose he is 
in depressed circumstances, yet by becoming religious he can get a 
rich wife, and more and far better customers to his store, all this, 
I think, can be lawfully done; for to become religious by any means 
is a virtue; neither is it unlawful to get a rich wife nor more cus- 
tomers to my shop; so, then, here a man gets a good wife, good 
customers, and good gain; and all these by becoming religious, 
which is also good.” 

Christian's answer to the Question. Money-love’s answer appearing 
so satisfactory and unanswerable to By-ends and his companions, 
they got Hold-the-workd to propose it to Christian and Hopeful, 
who were within call. When Christian heard the proposition, he 
at once replied: ‘ Even a babe in religion can answer a thousand 
such questions. For if it be unlawful to follow Christ for loaves, 
‘how much more abominable is it to make him and religion a stalk- 
ing-horse to get and enjoy the world. We find no others but hyp- 
ocrites, devils, sorcerers, and the like, to be of this opinion. The 
hypocritical Pharisees made long prayers to get widows’ houses; 
Judas, the traitor, seems to have become religious for the bag, that 
he might be possessed of what was therein. Simon, the sorceror, 
was also of this religion, for he would have the Holy Ghost, that 
he might have got money therewith. Therefore, Christian told them 
that to answer the question affirmatively, and approve of it as they 
had done, would be hypocritical, wicked, and heathenish, and their 
reward would be according to their works.” At this, By-ends and 
his companions lagged behind. 

Pretensions to diligence, zeal, piety, Christians, and who advocate such a 
with some change or suppression of course as being prudent and commend- 
doctrine, merely to please men, in order able. The answer of Christian, though 
to obtain some worldly good, is an somewhat rough, shows, from Bible ex- 


abomination which has often been prac- hibitions, to what these time-servin2 
ticed by those who call themselves men belong. 


Hill Cucre. Silver-mine, Demas. Christian and Hopeful havin 
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passed a plain called Ease, came to the hill Lucre, where there was 
a silver mine, which some travelers, in passing this way, had turned 
aside to see; but going too near the mouth of the pit, the ground 
under them gave way, and they were killed by falling to the bot- 
tom, and some were so maimed that they never recovered the use 
of their limbs. Demas, a gentlemanlike man, was now at the mine 
inviting all travelers to turn aside a little, and he would show them 
something valuable. Hopeful seemed inclined to go, but Christian 
prevented him by telling him that many had lost their lives at the 
mine, and that the treasure found there had proved a snare, for it 
hindered many in their pilgrimage. Christian then called to Demas, 
and asked him if it was not dangerous to enter the mine; to which 
he answered it was not much so, except to those who are careless; 
he however blushed as he spoke. When By-ends and his compan- 
ions came in sight of the mine, they immediately went over to Demas. 
Whether they fell in by looking over the brink, or whether they 
went down to dig, or whether they were smothered at the bottom 
by the damps which prevail here, is not certainly known, but they 
were never afterward seen. Then said Christian: 


“By-ends and silver Demas both agree ; 
One calls, the other runs, that he may be 
A sharer in his lucre; so these two 
Take up in this world, and no further go.” 


The hill Lucre, with the silver mine, 
is a little out of the Pilgrim’s path; and 
they “who will be rich fall into temp- 
tation and a snare” by accepting the 
offer of Demas. Many, by coveting 
after money, “haveerred from the faith 
and have pierced themselves through 


believers are very liable to be seduced 
by the example and persuasions of false 
professors,’ and to deviate from the di- 
rect path in order to obtain worldly 
advantages, by means that many deem 
fair and honorable. In this case, the 
counsel and warnings of an experienced 


with many sorrows.” Inexperienced companion are of the greatest moment. 


Lot's Wife, River of God. After the Pilgrims had passed the 
hill Lucre, they came to a place by the wayside, where stood an 
old monument, which attracted their attention, for it had the ap- 
pearance of a woman who had been suddenly petrified by super 
natural power while standing upright like a pillar. By a close ex- 
amination they found an inscription upon her forehead, which read 
“Remember Lot’s wife.’ “Ah, my brother!” said Christian to 
Faithful, “this is a good lesson to us, after the invitation Demas 
gave us to go over to the silver mine, for had we gone over we 
might have been made a spectacle to those who come after us; and 
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it is to be observed that this woman escaped one judgment, for she 
fell not by the destruction of Sodom; yet she was destroyed by 
another, as we see she is turned into a pillar of salt.” 

After this they went on their way to a pleasant river, which King 
David called “the River of God;” but John, “the River of the 
Water of Life.” As their way lay on its banks, they walked along 
with great delight; they drank also of the water of the river, which 
was pleasant and enlivening to their weary spirits. On both sides 
of the river were green trees for all manner of fruit, and the leaves 
were used to cure or prevent all manner of disease. There were 
also meadows adorned with lilies, where they might le down and 


sleep in safety. 


It is strange that men who profess to 
believe the Bible can so confidently 
attempt to reconcile the love of the 
world with the service_of God, when 
there are so many instructions, warn- 
ings, and examples given in the Bible 
which show the fatal consequences of 
so doing. If Lot’s wife, who merely 
hankered after the possessions she left 
behind in Sodom, and turned back with 
the design of returning, was made a 
monument of the Lord’s displeasure, 
what must be the doom of those pro- 
fessed Christians who habitually prefer 
worldly gain, or the indulgence that 


may be purchased by it, to the honor 
of Christ, and obedience to his com- 
mandments? The Holy Spirit, the 
source of life, holiness, and joy, is rep- 
resented by the “River of God,” even 
that “ River of the water of Life, clear 
as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God and that of the Lamb.” There 
are seasons in the Christian’s life, when 
he enjoys, in a large measure, sweet 
communion with God, finds all his 
maladies healed by faith in the divine 
Savior, and anticipates with “unspeak- 
able delight the glory that shall be re- 
vealed. 


By-path Meadows. After awhile the Pilgrims were obliged to 
turn from the banks of the river, where they had taken much sat- 
isfaction, and their road now became so rough that they were some- 
what discouraged. As they passed along, they saw on their left 
hand a meadow, called By-path Meadow, where there was a path 
on the other side of the fence, which appeared to run by the side 
of that in which they were traveling. Christian, therefore, proposed 
to Hopeful that they should go over the fence, which they both did, 
and found the road much easier to their feet. A little before them 
they espied a man walking as they did, by the name of Vain 
Confidence. Calling after him, they asked him whither that way 
led? He said, “To the Celestial Gate.” At this they felt encour- 
aged to go on. Ina short time night came on, and it grew very 
dark, so that they could not see the direction in which they were 
going. a, ain Confidence, not seeing his way, fell into a deep pit. 
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“ Now there was, not far from the place where they lay, a castle, called 
Doubting Castle, a rough, strong building, the owner whereof was Giant De- 
spair ; and it was in his grounds they now were sleeping. Wherefore he get- 
ting up in the morning early, and walking up and down in his fields, caught 
Christian and Hopeful asleep in his grounds.” 
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Christian and Hopeful heard him, and called to know the mat 
ter, but they only heard a groaning. The Pilgrims were now much 
distressed ; but for their encouragement, they heard one saying, 
“Turn toward the highway.” But by this time the waters were 
greatiy risen, by which the way of going back was dangerous; 
yet they ventured, and liked to have been drowned several times. 
At last, finding a little shelter, they being very weary, fell asleep. 


When the path of duty becomes rough, 
there is a temptation, to many minds, 
to seek for some method of declining 
the Cross, or shifting the difficulty be- 
fore them; ner will it be long before 
some by-path will be discovered. The 
commandments of God mark out the 
path of holiness and safety, but a devi- 
ation from their exact strictures may 
sometimes appear plausible, but in the 


end trouble will ensue. Every wrong 
step makes way for further temptations. 
The example of vain pretenders to re- 
ligion helps to increase the confidence 
of those whe have departed from the 
path of obedience. The awful death of 
some vainglorious hypocrite semetimes 
has a salutary effect; Christians who 
have been led astray will seek to return 
to the path of duty. 


The Pilgrims Imprisoned by Giant Despair. Now, there was not far 
from the place where they lay a castle called Doubting Castle, a 
rough, strong building, the owner whereof was Giant Despair; and 
it was in his grounds now they were sleeping. Wherefore, he get- 
ting up in the morning early, and walking up and down in his 
fields, caught Christian and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. With 
a grim and surly voice, he bid them to wake up, and asked them 
what they were doing on his grounds. They told him they were 
Pilgrims, and had lost their way. ‘ Then,” said the Giant, “you have 
trespassed on me by traveling in and lying on my grounds; there- 
fore you must go along with me.” As resistance appeared hopeless, 
they were forced to submit. The Giant drove them before him, 
and put them into his castle, into a very dark dungeon, very filthy 
and very distressing to the spirits of these two men. Here they 
lay from Wednesday morning until Saturday night, without one bit 
of bread or drop of drink, having no light, nor any one to ask 
them how they did, for they were far from friends and acquaint- 
ances. . 


The capture and confinement of the later, Doubting Castle will be the 


Pilgrims in Doubting Castle may rep- 
resent the case of those Christians who 
have wandered into forbidden paths, 
until they have sinned in such a man- 
ner that they begin to doubt and de- 
spair of the mercy of God. Sooner or 


prison, and Giant Despair will be the 
keeper of all those who turn aside from 
the path of duty, on account of its 
roughness, or who trust in their own 
wisdom or righteousness. 
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The Pilgrims urged to commit swicide. Giant Despair had a wife, 
whose name was Diffidence, and when they had retired for the night, 
he asked her what he should do with the Pilgrims, his prisoners. 
Her advice was, that he should beat them without mercy, In the 
morning, therefore, he took his club, went into the dungeon, and 
beat them in such a manner that they were scarcely able to move. 
The next night Diffidence told her husband that he had better ad- 
vise them to make way with themselves; so the next morning he 
went to them ina surly manner, and told them that as there was 
no prospect of their getting out of prison, they had better end their 
misery either with a knife, halter, or poison. Poor Christian was, 
at the first, strongly tempted to follow this advice, but he was 
brought to a better mind by Hopeful, who reminded him that the 
Lord of the country to which they were going had said, ‘Thou shalt 
do no murder,” and he had declared that “no murderer hath eter- 
nal life,” ete. ‘ Besides,” said Faithful, “who knows but that Giant 
Despair may die, or forget to lock us in; or, perhaps, he may have 
one of his fits again and lose the use of his limbs.” The next day, 
upon the advice of his wife, the Giant took his prisoners into the 
castle yard, and showed them the bones and skulls of those he had 
destroyed for trespassing on his grounds, and he told them that if 
they did not follow his advice he would do the same with them. 


Desponding fears, when they so pre- remains), the temptation will eventu- 
vail as to keep men from prayer, make ally be overcome. Hopeful’s scriptural 
way for temptations to suicide as the quotations are conclusive against self- 
only relief from misery; but where murder. 
there is any true faith (provided sanity 


The Pilgrims escape from Doubting Castle. Christian being greatly 
discouraged, Hopeful endeavored to cheer him up by reminding him 
how he had been preserved thus far, through many dangers; he told 
him how he had, in former times, gained the victory over Apollyon; 
how he had passed through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
“Remember,” said Hopeful, “how thou playedst the man at Vanity 
Fair, and was not afraid of chains, cages, or a bloody death ; therefore, 
that he that hath delivered you thus far will deliver you again.” 
On Saturday, about midnight, they began to pray, and continued 
until near the break of day. About this time, Christian, putting his 
hand into his bosom found a key; upon this discovery, he exclaimed, 
“What a fool I am, to remain in this filthy dungeon, when I might 
be at liberty! I have a key in my bosom, called Promise, which 
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will open any door in Doubting Castle.” On this good news, they 
made a trial of the key at their dungeon door, and the bolt was 
turned back with ease; while they were unlocking the outer gate, 
it made such a creaking that it waked Giant Despair, who hastily 
rising to pursue his prisoners, felt his limbs to fail, so that he could 
not go after them. The Pilgrims directed their course to the king’s 
highway, which, having gained, they sang as follows: 


“Out of the way we went, and then we found 

What ‘twas to tread upon forbidden ground; 

And let them that come after have a care 

Lest heedlessness make them as we to fare, 

Lest they, for trespassing, his prisoners are, 

Whose castle’s Doubting, and whose name’s Despair.” 


The recollection of past conflicts, dan- 
gers, and escapes is peculiarly useful 
to encourage those who are in difficult 
or perilous situations, to have confi- 
dence in the power and mercy of God 


begin to pray and call on God in earn- 
est, they will soon find the Key of Prom- 
ase, Which will unlock every bolt or 
bar which confines them in Doubting 
Castle, and they will soon walk in the 


for final deliverance. When Christians liberty of the sons of God. 


The Delectable Mountains. The Hills Error, Caution, and Clear. 
The Pilgrims went on until they arrived at the ‘“ Delectable Mount- 
_ains,’ which belong to the Lord of the Hill, already mentioned, 
whose sides were interspersed with beautiful gardens, fertile vine- 
yards, and fountains of purest water, from all of which they were 
plentifully refreshed. On the tops of these mountains there were 
shepherds feeding their flocks. On inquiry, they were informed that 
the mountains were Jmmanuel’s Land. The names of these shepherds 
were Knowledge, Experience, Watchful, and Sincere, who, wishing 
to show the Pilgrims some remarkable things in the vicinity, first 
took them to the top of a hill, called Error, when they saw at the 
bottom a number of men dashed to pieces by a fall from the top. 
On inquiring the meaning of this, they were informed that they 
were men who, confiding too much in themselves, had ventured too 
near the precipice and fell, and continued unburied as an example 
to others. 

They were then taken to another mountain called Caution, where 
they thought they perceived several men wandering among the 
tombs, over which they stumbled, and being blind could not get out 
from among them. These were men who, turning from the right 
»ath, had got into By-path Meadows, where they were taken by 
Giant Despair and cast into Doubting Castle, and after he had kept 
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them for awhile, put out their eyes and led them among those tombs, 
where they were left to wander, fulfilling the saying of the wise 
man, “He that wandereth out of the way of understanding, shall 
remain in the congregation of the dead.” After this, they were 
taken to see the place called the “ By-way to Perdition,” which, hav- 
ing seen, they walked with the shepherds to the end of the mount- 
ain. “Then,” said the shepherds, one to another, “Let us here 
show to the Pilgrims the Gates of the Celestial City, if they have 
skill to look through our perspective glass.” The Pilgrims then 
lovingly accepted the motion, so they had them to the top of an 
high hill, called Clear, and gave them their glass to look, through 
which they perceived something like the Gate of the Celestial City. 


The Delectable Mountains may rep- 
resent the calm seasons of peace and 
comfort which consistent believers often 
experience in their old age, when they 
are exempted, in a considerable degree, 
from previous temptations and trials. 
* The shepherds may represent the faith- 
ful ministers and Christians with whom 


signifies any kind of sentiment or doc- 
trine which favors unwatchfulness or 
sin. The men seen wandering among 
tombs shows the state of those who 
have gone into forbidden paths, and 
continuing therein, being blinded by 
Satan, they remain with their wicked 
companions. 


they are associated. The hill Error 


The Pilgrims meet with Ignorance. Proceeding from the mountains 
along the highway, toward the Celestial City, the Pilgrims came to 
a little crooked lane, which led into the road from the country of 
Concett. Here they met with a very brisk lad, who came out of that 
country, whose name was Ignorance, who informed them he was 
going to the Celestial City. When Christian asked him what he 
had to show in order to get admission at the Gate, he replied, “I 
know my Lord’s will, have been a good liver; I pay every man his 
own; I pray, fast, pay tithes, give alms,” etc. Christian then told 
him that he did not come in at the Wicket Gate, which was neces- 
sary for all who would travel on the king’s highway. Ignorance re- 

lied, ‘‘Gentlemen, you are utter strangers to me; be content to fol- 
ow the religion of your country, and I will follow the religion of: 
mine. I hope all will be well. For the Gate you speak of, every 
one knows that it is a great distance from our country.” The Pil- 
grims perceiving that Ignorance was wise in his own conceit, thought 
it best to pass him by for the present. 


Ignorance represents a class of shal- ambitious of being thought religious, . 
iow and conceited persons, who are and are continually found among the 
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“Then said the Shepherds one to another, Let us here show to the Pilgrims 
the Gate of the Celestial City, if they have skill to look through our perspective 
glass. The Pilgrims then lovingly accepted the motion; so they had them to 
the top of an high hill, called Clear, and gave them their lass to look.” 
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hearers of the gospel. A blindness to 
their defects and a forward self-suffi- 
ciency marks their character. It is ad- 
visable not to converse much at once 


Turn-away and Little Faith. 


with persons of this stamp, but, after a 
few warnings, leave them to their own 
reflections, and quietly look to the 
results. 


After the Pilgrims had passed, they 


came to a dark lane, where they met a man whom seven demons had 
bound with cords, and were carrying him to the pit of Destruction. 
The sight made Christian and Hopeful tremble. As the demons 
were taking away the man, Christian looked to see if he knew him, 
and he thought it might be one Turn-away, that dwelt in the town 
of Apostasy. As he hung his head like a thief, he did not per- 
fectly see his face. But being gone past, Hopeful looked after him, 
and spied on his back with this inscription, “Wanton professor, 
and condemned Apostate.” 

Christian now related to his companion a certain transaction which 
occurred to a good man near this place. His name was Little- faith; 
but he was a Christian, and dwelt in the town of Sincere. The thing 
was this: At the entering in of the passage of a lane near this, 
called Dead-man’s Lane, because of the many murders committed 
there, this Little-faith, who was going on a pilgrimage, chanced 
to sit down there, and slept. While in this situation, three rogues, 
who were brothers, Faint-heart, Mistrust, and Guilt, came upon him, 
and told him to deliver his money. Not obeying, Mistrust came up, 
and thrusting into his pocket, took out a purse of silver. Little- 
faith cried out, ‘Thieves! thieves!” With that Guilt struck him 
to the ground. At last, hearing that some were coming on the road, 
fearing it might be Great-grace, that dwells in the city of Good- 
confidence, they immediately fled. 


than ever in the cords of sin and delu- 


The dark lane signifies a time of 
prevalent impiety. Atsuch times light, 
trifling, wanton professors of religion 
may appear, who often prove apostates 
of the worst kind, and the detection of 
their hypocrisy makes them ashamed 
to show their faces among true believ- 
ers. Satan binds such wretches faster 


sion. Where there is a faint-heart in 
God’s cause, and mistrust of God’s truths, 
there will be guilt in the conscience, 
and when these prevail, they rob the 
soul, for a time, of the comforts of God’s 
love and salvation. 


The Pilgrims taken in Flatterer’s Net. The Pilgrims continuing 


their journey, came to a road which appeared to run in a direct line 
with that on which they were traveling. As they were thinking 
which of the two to take, a black man, covered with a very white 
robe, came up and inquired why they stood there? They replied 
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they were going to the Celestial City, and knew not which road 
to take. He then desired them to follow him, for he was going 
there himself; so they went with him, and, by degrees, were led 
into a road which carried them directly from the city, and, at last, 
before they were aware of it, they were encompassed with a net, in 
which they were so entangled that they knew not what to do; and 
with that the white robe fell off the black man’s back. As they 
were bewailing themselves in the net, they espied a Shining One 
coming toward them with a scourge in his hand. When he came 
up to the Pilgrims, he asked why they came there? They told him 
they were traveling on the pilgrim’s road, but were led out of their 
way by a black man clothed in white. The Shining One then told 
them that it was ‘TF latterer,” a false apostle, that had transformed 
himself into an angel of light. So he rent the net. On his ques- 
tioning them, it appeared they had gone contrary to the directions 
which had been given them by the shepherds on the Delectable 
Mountains, who had told them to “beware of the Flatterer.” As 
they had disobeyed their counselors, they were chastised by the 
Shining One, who bade them to go on with their journey. 


The black man, with a white robe 
represents those teachers who, with 
much plausibility, fluency of speech, 
‘and perhaps very evangelical views, 
flatter their hearers into a high opin- 
ion of the righteous character they 
have, and high attainments to which 


liberties and privileges they are per- 
mitted, etc. By this means will men 
enter into security, being entangled in 
a net of error and difficulty. When 
the Lord takes them out of the snare, 
they will be humbled and chastised for 
their folly. 


they have arrived, with the religious 


The Pilgrims meet Atheist. As the Pilgrims proceeded on their 
journey, they perceived a man afar off and alone, on the highway, 
coming to meet them. His name was Atheist, and he was travel: 
ing with his back toward Zion. When he came up with the pil- 
grims, he asked them where they were going. Upon Christian’s 
replying that they were going to Mount Zion, Atheist burst into a 
loud laugh; and being asked what he meant by such conduct, re . 
plied that he laughed to see what ignorant persons they were to 
take such a journey for nothing. “Why, man,” said Christian, 
“do you not think that we shall be received?” “ Received!” said 
Atheist; ‘there is no suchas you dream of. When I was in my own 
country, I heard of such a place as you now speak of, and I have 
been seekng it for twenty years, but I find no more of it than I did 
the first day I set out. I am now going back to enjoy the things | 
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know something about, instead of running after that which has no 


existence.” 


Some professors who set out on a re- 
tigious course with a dead faith and a 
worldly heart, and, having gone on this 
course for a considerable time, become 
avowed infidels or atheists, they hate 
the truth and feel that if there be any 
reality in religion, their own case is 
desperate, as they have never experi- 


enced those effects which the Scriptures 
ascribe to it. Having principally as- 
sociated with loose professors, and wit- 
nessed much folly and wickedness 
among them, they begin to revile all 
who profess piety, and treat the whole 
of religion as mere knavery and im- 
posture. 


Enchanted Ground. The Pilgrims now reached a country, the air 
of which had a tendency to make one drowsy, if he came a stranger 
into it. And here Hopeful began to be very dull and heavy of 
sleep. He told Christian that he felt sleepy, and could hardly keep 
awake. He said to Christian that they both should lie down and 
sleep for a short time. “By no means,” said Christian, “lest 
sleeping we never wake more. Do you not remember what was 
told us by the shepherds, that we should beware of the Enchanted 
Ground? We are now on this ground. Wherefore let us not sleep 
as do others, but let us watch and be sober.” Hopeful acknowledged 
himself to be in fault, and had he been alone, he feared it might 
have proved fatal, and he felt that the saying of the wise man was 
true, ‘Two are better than one.” The two Pilgrims now agreed, to 
prevent drowsiness, they would enter into some interesting and profit- 
able conversation. Hopeful then related how he was first induced to 
become a pilgrim; how he at first tried to make his heart good, but 
found it was of no avail; that all his righteousness was but filthy 
rags; how, when he called on God, as a poor lost creature, and looked 
directly to Christ to save him, he was received and made whole, and 
had peace and joy in believing. 


When all things go easy, smooth, and awake almost against his will. He is, 


well, we are prone to grow drowsy in 
soul and indolent in religious matters, 
although we may keep up the forms of 
devotion. No situation requires so 
much watchfulness. Other experiences 
resemble storms, which keep a man 


Discourse with Ignorance. 


in a sense, enchanted in his situation, 
which is a treacherous calm, which in- 
vites and lulls him to sleep. But pious 
discourse, and the jealous caution of 
Christian friends are suited to counter- 
act this dangerous tendency. 


As Ignorance was lagging behind, the 


Pilgrims, wishing to instruct him, waited until he came up. Chris- 
tian then asked him how it was now between God and his soul 
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Ignorance, in reply, said, ‘‘I hope well, for I am always full of good 
motions, as I often think of God and Heaven, and desire them.” 
Christian replied that there was nothing good about that, for even 
devils and lost spirits did the same; mere sluggish desires effect 
nothing. Ignorance thought his heart was good, for it comforted 
him in hopes of heaven. Christian told him that the heart was 
deceitful, and if we did not love God and keep his commandments, 
all our hopes were vain. Ignorance said that he believed that 
Christ died for sinners; and that he would make his duties, that 
were religious, acceptable to the Father, by virtue of his merits, 
and so would he be justified. In short, Ignorance could not believe 
he ever had a very bad heart, and, upon the whole, he had been a 
tolerably righteous man, and needed but very little of Christ’s 
merits for salvation. 


Whatever may be our desires or ex- ever founds his hope of heaven on his 
pectations of a religious nature, they supposed goodness of heart, that he is 
avail us nothing unless they flow from not so bad as others, is ignorant of the 
an humble and contrite spirit. Who- way of salvation. 


The Country of Beulah. After the Pilgrims had got past the En- 
chanted Ground, they came into the country of Beulah, whose air 
was very sweet and pleasant, the way lying directly through it. 
‘Here they were continually delighted with the singing of birds, and 
walked every day through a profusion of beautiful and sweet-scented 
flowers. In this country, light from heaven shines every day, 
therefore it is beyond the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and out 
of the reach of Giant Despair; neither could they from this place 
so much as see the Doubting Castle. Here they were in sight of 
the Celestial City; and here, also, they met some of its inhabitants; 
for in this land the Shining Ones walked, because it was near the 
borders of Heaven. Here was no want of corn or wine, for in this 
place they met with every thing they had wished during their pil- 
grimage. As they drew near the city they had a more perfect view, 
and saw it was built of pearls and precious stones, and that the 
streets were paved with gold. Proceeding still further on their 
way, they came to a place abounding with orchards, vineyards, and 
gardens. Upon inquiring of the gardener whose they were, they 
were informed that they were the king’s, for whose pleasure and 
entertainment they were planted. They were accordingly invited 
in to partake of every thing they could wish. ; They were also 
shown the king’s walks and arbors, where he delighted to be, and 
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here they tarried and slept. When they awoke, they prepared to 
go up to the city. Such was the splendor reflected by the rays of 
the sun, they were obliged to look through an instrument made for 


the purpose. 


The country of Beulah may signify 
the sweet peace and confidence which 
tried helievers often experience toward 
the close of their lives. The commun- 
ion of saints united in cordial love, 
the consolations of the Holy Spirit, 
exemption from temptations and har- 
rassing doubts, near prospects of heav- 
enly felicity, and a realizing apprehen- 


sion of the ministering spirits over the 
heirs of salvation; sweet assurances of 
the love of Christ, gratitude, submis- 
sion, confidence in God, hope; and the 
sweet exercise of tenderness, sympathy, 
meekness and humility, but little in- 
terrupted by the working of the con- 
trary evils, these things seem to con- 
stitute the happy state here represented. 


The Pilgrims pass the River. The Pilgrims, after leaving the land 
of Beulah, came to the deep and dark river over which there was 
no bridge, at the sight of which they were much disheartened. As 
there was no way to the Celestial Gate but by crossing the river, 
they inquired if the waters were all of an equal depth; they were 
informed that they would find it deeper or shallower, as they be- 
lieved in the king of the place. They then entered into the waters, 
when Christian began to sink, and crying to his friend Hopeful, he 
said, “I sink in deep waters; the billows go over my head; all his 
waves go over me.” But Hopeful bade him be of good cheer, for 
that he felt the bottom, and that it was good. 

‘“‘ Alas, my friend,” replied Christian, “the sorrows of death com- 
passed, I shall not see the land that floweth with milk and honey.” 
Such a darkness and horror then fell upon Christian that he could 
not see before him, and he became so disordered in mind that he 
could not remember nor orderly talk of any of those sweet refresh- 
ments that he had met with in the way of his pilgrimage; but 
every word he uttered tended to discover that he had great fear 
that he should die in the river, and never obtain entrance at the gate. 
He was also troubled at the remembrance of the sins he had com. 
mitted, both since and before he became a pilgrim. ’T was also ob- 
‘served that he was troubled with apparitions of evil spirits. It was 
with great difficulty that Hopeful could keep his brother’s head 
above water, but he endeavored to comfort him by telling him that 
he saw the gate, and men standing by to receive them. He also 
informed him that the troubles and distresses-he had gone through 
in those waters. were no sign that God had forsaken him, but-were 
sent to try him. 
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These comforting exhortations had the desired effect on the de- 
jected mind of Christian. He was in a muse for awhile, but when 
Hopeful added this word, “Be of good cheer, Jesus Christ maketh 
thee whole,” Christian broke out with a loud voice, “Oh, I see him 
again! and he tells me, ‘When thou passeth through the waters, I 
will be with thee ; and rivers, they shall not overflow thee.’”” Then 
they both took courage; Christian soon found ground to stand on, 


and the rest of the river being but shallow, they soon got over. 


Death is here most aptly represented 
by adeep river, without a bridge, sepa- 
rating the Pilgrims from their heavenly 
inheritance, as Jordan separated the 
children of Israel from the promised 
land. Nature must indeed shrink back 
at the awful separation of soul and body, 
and the parting of dear friends and every 
earthly object; the gloomy ideas of the 


Pilgrims conducted up to the City. 


dark, cold and noisome grave renders 
Death indeed the King of Terrors. The 
temporary distresses of dying believers 
often arise from bodily disease. How- 
soever far the powers of Darkness may 
be suffered to prevail in the Christian’s 
last conflict, he generally, before leav- 
ing the body, gives evidence of the final 
victory. 


When the Pilgrims came upon 


the bank of the river, on the other side, they found two shining men 
waiting for them, who saluted them, saying, ‘We are ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for those that shall be heirs of salva 
tion.” Thus they went along toward the gate. Now you must note 
‘that the city stood upon a mighty hill, but the Pilgrims went up that 
hill with ease, because they had these two men to lead them up by _ 
the arms; they had likewise left their mortal garments behind them 
in the river; for though they went in with them, they came out with- 
out them. They therefore went up here with much agility and speed, 
though the foundation upon which the city was framed was higher 
than the clouds; they therefore went up through the region of the air, 
sweetly talking as they went, being comforted because they safely got 
over the river, and had such glorious companions to attend them. 
As they passed upward, their conductors ‘told them that the beauty 
and glory of the city was inexpressible. ‘ There,” said they, ‘is 
Mount Zion, the heavenly Jerusalem, the innumerable company of 
angels, and the spirits of just men made perfect. You are going 
now,” said they, ‘“‘to the Paradise of God, wherein you shall see the 
Tree of Life, and taste the never-fading fruits thereof; upon your 
arrival you shall be clothed in white robes, and be every day ad- 
mitted to the company and conversation of the King. There shall 
be no more experience of that sorrow, sickness, affliction, and death 
which you have on earth; you are now going to Abraham, Isaac, 
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tion upon which the City was framed was 
fore went up through the regions of the air, sweet 
comforted, because they safely got over the river, 


panions to attend them.” 


ility and speed, though the founda- 
igher than the clouds; they there- 
ly talking as they went, being 
and had such glorious com- 
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and Jacob, and to the prophets, men that God has taken away from 
the evil to come, each one walking in his uprightness.” 

The Pilgrims, inquiring what they were to do in this holy place, 
they were answered that there they would receive the comforts of 
all their toil, and joy for all their sorrow; they would reap what 
they had sown, even the fruit of all their prayers, tears, and suffer- 
ing for the king on their way. In that place you will wear crowns 
of gold, and enjoy the perpetual sight and vision of the Hoty Ons, 
and serve him continually with praise, shouting, and thanksgiving. 
There they would have the pleasure of meeting those friends who 
had gone there before them, and receive with joy those that should 
follow after them. When the King of Glory shall come, with the 
sound of trumpet, you will come with him, and you will sit with 
him, and have a voice in the judgment against his and your enemies. 

While they were thus drawing toward the Gate, a company of 
the heavenly host came out to meet them, to whom the Shining Ones 
introduced the Pilgrims, saying, “These are the men who have 
loved our Lord, when they were in the world, and have left all for 
his holy name; and he hath sent us to fetch them, so that they may 
go in, and look their Redeemer in the face, with joy. Then the 
heavenly host gave a great shout, saying, “Blessed are they that 
are called to the ‘marriage-supper of the Lamb.’” Then there 
came out several of the king’s trumpeters, who came in white and 
shining raiment, who made even the heavens to echo with the loud 
and melodious sounds of the trumpets. They then compassed them 
around on every side, and thus conducted them to the upper regions. 
Here, also, they had the city itself in view, and their ears were 
delighted with the ringing of all the bells to welcome them. But, 
above all, the thought of their dwelling forever and ever in that 
glorious place, what tongue can tell the joy? Thus they came up 
to the Gate. 


Immediately after death, the Pilgrims angelic beings, as was Lazarus when he 
are conducted by angels up to the Ce- was carried to Abraham’s bosom. The 
iestial City, or Paradise, and we have conversation of those angelic beings is 
every reason to believe that every be- entirely scriptural, intelligible, anima- 
liever, at his death, is attended by ting to every pious mind. 


The Pilgrims enter the City. Fate of Ignorance. When the Pil- 
grims came up to the Gate, they beheld written over it, “Blessed 
are they that do his commandments, that they may have a right 
to the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates into the 
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city.” The Shining Ones then bade them call at the Gate, which, 
when they had done, some of the heavenly inhabitants looked over 
the Gate from above, to whom it was said, “These Pilgrims came 
from the City of Destruction, for the love they bear to the King of 
this place.” The Pilgrims then delivered the certificates they had 
received at the beginning of their journey. When these were re- 
ceived by the King, he commanded the gate to be opened, “that 
the righteous who kept the truth might enter.” 

As the two Pilgrims entered the Gate, they were transfigured, 
and had raiment put upon them that shone like gold; they had 
crowns given them in token of honor, and harps to sound the praises 
of the King. The bells of the city rang for joy, and numerous 
voices were heard to say, “Enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” 
The Pilgrims themselves sung with a loud voice, “‘ Blessing, honor, 
glory, and power be to Him that sitteth upon the throne, and to 
the Lamb forever and ever.” 

While these things were taking place, Ignorance was seen to come 
to the river-side, without half the difficulty which the two Pilgrims 
had experienced, as he was ferried over in a boat by one called 
Vain-hope, When he came up to the Gate, he was asked from 
whence he came, and what he would have. He answered that he 
had ate and drank in the presence of the King, and that he had 
taught in/their streets. When asked for his Certificate, he was 
speechless. The King then commanded two Shining Ones to bind 
him and take him away, and cast him into darkness. 

So I awoke, and behold it was a dream. 


The certificates which the Pilgrims 
presented at the Gate, signifies the in- 
ward testimony of pardon and accept- 
ance which Christians have received 
from their divine Lord and Master, an- 
swering to the Roll presented to Chris- 
tian when he lost his burden at the 
Cross. It is quite possible that persons 
who have lived an inconsistent or even 
disgraceful life to their Christian pro- 
fession, may die with a considerable 


degree of composure and resignation, 
under the delusion of a vain hope. 
They may even believe a lie till they 
arrive at the gate of the Heavenly City. 
But the Supreme Lord and Judge will 
say unto all such, “Depart from me, 
I never knew you, all you that work 
iniquity.” May the good Lord deliver 
us from such a hope and destiny; but 
may we, like the Christian Pilgrims, be 
admitted into the joy of our Lord. 
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This picture is drawn from the Frontispiece to the second part of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, from the edition of 1687, the year previous to the 
decease of the “Immortal Dreamer.” Bunyan appears dreaming the 
second time. Christiana, with her children and Mercy, are leaving the City 
of Destruction and going toward the Wicket Gate. The enemy who tried 
to stop their pathway is seen in the distance. 
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PART SECOND. 


Sagacity gives an account of Christian. Some time after the dream 
I had of Christian, the Pilgrim, while in a den, I passed that way 
again. I took up my lodging in a wood about a mile off the place. 
- As I slept, I dreamed again. I saw in my dream, an aged gentle- 
man, Sagacity by name, come by where I was, and as we were 
going to the same place, I resolved to go with him, As we were 
passing the City of Destruction, Sagacity informed me of Christian, 
the Pilgrim, who once resided there, but was induced to go on a 
pilgrimage up to the higher regions. When he left the city, his 
neighbors ran after him, called him a fool, and tried to have him 
come back; but it all was of no avail, as Christian pressed forward 
and upward. After many trials, difficulties, and dangers, he finally 
entered into that region where all trouble is unknown. He now 
walks in white, and has a crown of gold. He walks and talks with 
the King of the country, who has adopted him as a son, and who 
has prepared a mansion for his dwelling. It is now said that his 
former neighbors, by whom he was so much persecuted, now com- 
mend him, and wish they had gone with him. 


It often 


The first part of the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress was written in Bedford jail, as has 
been noted; the second, several years 
afterward, most probably at his home 
in Elstow, a village about one mile 
from Bedford, which he designates as 

a “lodging in the wood.” The first is 
the most complete, but the second part 


is well worthy of attention. 
happens when the real Christian de- 
parts this life, that the men of the 
world who stigmatized him when living, 
will, after he has departed, speak well 
of him, and lament their own folly in 
not living a Christian life. 
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Christian's Wife and Children become Pilgrims. Christiana, the wife 
of Christian (so named after she had commenced her pilgrimage), 
after her husband had gone over the River, and she could hear of 
him no more, many heavy thoughts began to work in her mind. 
The remembrance of her unkind and ungodly carriage toward her 
dearest friend—how she had hardened her heart against all the 
loving entreaties to her and her sons to go with him on his pil- 
grimage—cost her many tears. She spoke to her children: “Sons, 
we are undone. I have sinned away your father; I would not go 
with him myself, and I also hindered you. I thought your father 
foolish; I now see that he was wise, and has escaped the snares of 
death.” Christiana and her children now all wept and bewailed 
their condition. Ina dream, Christiana saw her husband in a place 
of bliss among immortals, praising God for his mercy. After she 
had arisen, one knocked at the door, whose name was Secret, who 
brought a letter to her from her husband’s King. She was informed 
that the Merciful One was a God ready to forgive, and he invited 
her to come, as did her husband, through trials and afflictions, and 
she would be received with joy. Christiana now called her children 
together, and told them of her dream and letter. At this they were 
all overjoyed, and with their mother began to prepare for the jour- 
ney to the Celestial City. 


It is evident that the author was in- 
tent on encouraging pious persons to 
persevere in using all means for the 
spiritual good of their children, even 
when they see no immediate effect from 
their efforts. God may speak in adream, 
as of old, and if the intimation be 
scriptural and the effect salutary, we 


need not hesitate to recieve it as a di- 
vine monition. “The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear him.” 
The intimations given by Secret seem 
to represent the silent teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, by which the true mean- 
ing of the Scriptures is discovered to 
man. 


Mrs. Timorous and her Companions. As Christiana was about start- 
ing on her journey, she was called on by two of her neighbors, Mrs. 
Timorous, and a young maiden named Mercy. Mrs. Timorous, 
when Christiana told her that she was going on the same journey 
which her departed husband had gone, implored her not to think 
of such+madness. ‘Consider,” says she, “what difficulties and 
troubles your husband had while on his dangerous journey; and if he, 
though a man, was so hard put to it, what can you, a poor woman, 
do? Think, also, of your four sweet children; how can they travel 
such a journey, and what will become of them?” Christiana still 
determined to go on the journey. Mrs. Timorous began to revile 
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her, and told Mercy to leave such a foolish person, as she intended 
to do. Mercy, however, declined; for what Christiana had said had 
an effect upon her mind, and she determined to accompany her on 
her pilgrimage. When Mrs. Timorous arrived at her home, she 
sent for some of her neighbors, among whom was Mrs. Bats-eyes, 
Mrs. Inconsiderate, Mrs. Light-mind, and Mrs. Know-nothing. All 
these women joined in reviling Christiana. Mrs. Bats-eyes called 
her a blind and foolish woman; Mrs. Inconsiderate said she should 
be glad when she was gone, and Mrs. Light-mind did not wish to 
hear any thing about religious matters, but told what merry times 
she had at Madam Wanton’s. 


The conversation of Christiana with 
her neighbors was attended with differ- 
ent results. It excited the revilings 
and scorn of Mrs. Timorous and her 
companions, while they were so blessed 
to Mercy as to induce her to set out 


to influence sinners to choose the good 
part, though many reject the truth, 
The names of the companions of Mrs. 
Timorous indicates what kind of per- 
sons generally despise and revile those 
that fear God and seek the salvation of 
their souls. 


on the heavenly journey. This gives 
encouragement to use all proper means 


Slough of Despond and the Wicket Gate. When Christiana, ner 
sons, and Mercy came to the Slough of Despond, they found it: 
rather worse than it was in Christian’s time. This was owing to 
the unskillfulness of those who pretended to be the King’s laborers 
on the highway. By looking well to their steps they made out to 
stagger over. The Pilgrims now went up to the Wicket Gate; 
Christiana knocked at the door, and, for a time, it appeared as if 
she could not be admitted. It seemed as if the great dog had been 
aroused, and barked fiercely at them. The keeper of the Gate, 
finding out who it was that knocked at the door, and what was her 
object in coming, kindly let Christiana and her four sons within, 
and then shut up the Gate. Poor Mercy, being without, trembled, 
and cried, fearing she was rejected. Christiana now began to inter- 
cede for her, and Mercy began to knock at the Gate herself. The 
keeper, learning who she was, opened the Gate, but Mercy had fal- 
len down in a swoon. When he took her by the hand she arose, 
and told the keeper she was afraid she would not be admitted, as she 
had not a special invitation from the King, as Christiana had. The 
keeper told her not to fear, and kindly admitted her within. 


It has often happened that many of make what was difficult still more so, 
those who profess to preach the Gospel by their teachings and plausible spec- 
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ulations. These often bewilder the 
mind and obstruct the progress of those 
who are journeying heavenward. While 
earnestly praying or knocking at the 
Gate, then they may expect more vio- 


lent opposition from the powers of dark- 
ness, who, like savage beasts, may growl 
or bark to frighten away those seeking 
salvation. 


The Pilgrims’ passage from the Wicket Gate to the Interpreter’s House. 
After being kindly treated by the keeper of the Wicket Gate, Chris- 
tiana and her companions went on their way. As they were trav- 
eling by a garden on the other side of the wall, which separated 
them from it, some of its fruit-trees shot their branches over it, on 
which were tempting fruit. The boys, although warned by their 
mother, picked off some and eat it. This afterward caused their 
sickness for a time. Christiana and Mercy, when near this place, 
met two ill-favored men, who came upon their pathway. They en- 
‘deavored to entice them by fair promises. Christiana rejected their 
offers with indignation. The men still continued their approaches, ° 
until both the women cried out for help. Their cries were heard 
by the keeper of the Wicket Gate, who sent one named Reliever to 
their assistance. As he came up, the villains made their escape 
over the wall into the Garden. The Pilgrims now continued their 
journey until they came to the house of the Interpreter, where 
Christian was so profitably entertained when on his journey to the 
Celestial City. 


The evil one has a garden in this should be shunned as poison. The 


world, in which is grown fruit such as 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, of which the young and inexpe- 
rienced are tempted to partake. Par- 
ents should use all means to restrain 
their children from those pleasures 
-“which war against the soul.” This 
fruit grows in Beelzebub’s garden, and 


worldly men who made proposals to 
Christiana and Mercy, however attract- 
ive, were really ill-favored to the gra- 
cious mind. These seducers are too 
often successful. When their proposals 
are rejected with abhorrence and earnest 
prayer, the Lord will send Reliever to 
their aid, and drive off the intruders. 


The Interpreter’s House. Muck-rake. Christiana and her com- 
pany were admitted to the Interpreter’s house, after their names 
had been announced by Jnnocent, a maiden, the door-keeper. The 
inmates of the Interpreter’s house were overjoyed that the wife of 
Christian, and her children and Mercy, had become Pilgrims, and 
bid them all welcome to their Master's house. The Interpreter took 
them into his significant rooms, and showed them what Christian, 
Christiana’s husband had seen before. He then took them into a 
room where was “a man that could look no way but downward, 
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with a muck-rake in his hand; there stood also one over his head, 
with a Celestial Crown in his hand, and proffered him that Crown 
for. his muck-rake; but the man did neither look up, nor regard, 
but rake to himself the straws, the small sticks, and the dust of 
the floor.” 

“This,” said the Interpreter, “is a man of this world; his muck- 
rake shows his carnal mind, and, whereas, thou seest him rather 
give heed to rake up straws and sticks and the dust of the floor, 
than to do what he says that calls to him from above, with the Ce- 
lestial Crown in his hand; it is to show that heaven is but a fable 
to some, and that things here are counted the only things substan- 
tial. Now, whereas it was also shewed thee that the man could 
look no way but downward; it is to let thee know that earthly 
things, when they are with power upon men’s minds, quite carry 
away their hearts from God.” 

Sights in the Interpreter’s House. The next thing shown to the com- 
pany was the ‘spider “that is in King’s palaces;” then the hen and 
her chickens; and when they drank at the trough, they were bid to 
observe how they lifted up their heads and eyes toward heaven, also 
how the hen had four calls for her brood. They were taken into the 
slaughter-house, and bid to observe how patiently the sheep suffered 
death from the hands of the butcher. They then were led into the 
garden, and bid look at the flowers, and how they differed in stature, 
quality, and color. They next entered a field which had been sown 
with wheat and corn, but produced neither. On their return, they 
saw a pretty robin with a great spider in his mouth; then they went 
into the garden again, where they saw a tree with green leaves, the 


trunk being rotten inside. 


By the hen and her chickens, we are 
taught to look upward and thank God 
for the mercies we receive; by the dif- 
ferent calls of the hen, the interest of 
our Heavenly Father in our welfare. 
Weare taught patience and resignation 
by the sheep, and by the flowers in the 
garden that there are different degrees 
among God’s people, but all can flourish 
harmoniously together. The grain-field 
which produced nothing but straw, 


Great-heart. The Cross. 


They then had a supper, with music. 


was worthless which would be either 
burnt up or trodden under foot. It 
shows that profession merely will not 
avail, if we produce no fruit. The 
pretty robin that was seen with a great 
spider in its mouth, is an emblem of 
some who profess a great love for gen- 
uine Christians and all good things, 
but when by themselves, as the robin 
gobbles up spiders, they change their 
diet, and swallow down sin like water, 


Simple, Sloth, and Presumption. When 


the Pilgrims were leaving the Interpreter’s house, he called for a 
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“ Now 1 saw still in my dream that they went on until they were come to the 
place that Simple, Sloth, and Presumption lay and slept in when Christian 
went by on his pilgrimage; and behold they were hanged up in irons a little 
way off on the other side.” 
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man-servant of his, one Great-heart, and bid him to arm himself, 
and conduct these his children forward on their journey. Christiana 
and her company were taken into the vestry and clothed in beautiful 
white raiment, and when thus adorned, each thought the others more 
beautiful than themselves. The company now passed on with Great- 
heart for their leader, who went before them, when they arrived 
at the Cross where Christian lost his burden. Here they made a 
pause, and blessed God, while.Great-heart endeavored to show the 
wondrous virtues of looking at the Cross. Now I still saw in my 
dream that they went on until they came to the place where Simple, 
Sloth, and Presumption lay and slept when Christian went by on 
his pilgrimage; and behold they were hanged up in irons a little 
way off on the other side. 


The stated pastoral care of a vigilant 
minister, who is strong in faith and 
courage, is represented by Great-heart, 
the conductor of the Pilgrims. The 
Cross of Christ, in its various bearings, 
will be an everlasting theme for the 


dreadful falls and awful deaths of some 
professors are at times made for a 
warning to others; and to put them 
upon their guard against superficial, 
slothful, and presumptuous men, who 
draw aside many from the holy ways 


contemplation of men andangels. The of God. 

Hill Difficulty. By-ways. Giant Grim. The Pilgrims arrived at 
the foot of hill Difficulty, where Christian drank of the spring. Its 
waters were now dirty with mud, which some had thrown in to pre- 
vent Pilgrims from drinking it. They were told that if the water 
was taken up and put into a clean vessel, the dirt would sink to 
the bottom, and then it would be good to drink. When here, they 
were shown two dangerous by-ways where Formality and Hypocrisy 
lost themselves. Some had made an attempt to stop up these roads 
by putting up chains, posts, and a ditch; yet after all this, there 
were some who preferred to venture to go on these by-ways than 
to clamber up the hill. After drinking of the purified waters of 
the spring, the Pilgrims began to ascend the difficult hill. When 
they came to the arbor where Christian rested, they were all glad 
to sit down, being almost overcome by the heat. After being re- 
freshed here, they went forward where Mistrust and Timorous met 
Christian, and they saw the stage on which their tongues were burnt 
through with a hot iron, for endeavoring to hinder Christian on his 
journey. The Pilgrims now passed on until they came in sight of 
the lions, near the Porter’s Lodge. The lions were backed by Giant 
Grim, or Bloody-man, who swore that the Pilgrims should not pass. 
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Great-heart, drawing his sword, fell upon the Giant, broke his hel- 
met, cut off his arm, and finally killed him. Having safely con- 
ducted the Pilgrims within the Porter’s Lodge, Great-heart was now 


obliged to leave them for a short time. 


The refreshing spring at the hiil 
Difficulty seems to represent the preach- 
ing of the Gospel; by a departure from 
its simplicity, its waters become dirty 
and unfit for use, but the pure mind 
would separate the precious and the 
vile. Notwithstanding the by-ways 
into which professors turn from the 
right path have been hedged up by the 


Christiana’s family entertained. 


declarations of Scripture and the efforts 
of faithful ministers, yet the love of 
ease has induced many to break through 
all obstacles, and risk their eternal in- 
terests, rather than deny themselves and 
endure hardships in the way to heaven 
The lions and Giant-grim may repre- 
sent persecutors in former days, but a 
race now nearly extinct. 


Mr. Brisk. When the Pilgrims 


entered the house prepared for those going heavenward, they were 
joyfully received by all its inmates, Prudence, Piety, and Charity, 
three comely maids, who invited them to stay, and they would have 
all the house could afford. After a supper in which their dear Re- 
deemer was brought to their remembrance, they were conducted to 
the chamber of rest. When on their beds they heard the sound of 
music in the house, for joy that they were there. Their rest and 
even their dreams were sweet. In the morning, Prudence catechised 
Christiana’s four sons, James, Joseph, Samuel, and Matthew, and 
gave them much good instruction. While here Mercy had a suitor, 
Mr. Brisk, a man who professed some religion, but one that stuck 
very close to the world. As he always found her busy in making up 
clothing, he asked her how much she could earn a day. Mercy an- 
swered she was working for the poor, and gave the garments away, 
so that she might be’rich in good works. This preference of heav- 
enly treasures above those on earth, was so distasteful to Mr. Brisk. 
that he soon left off his visits. 


All holy beings rejoice when they see 
the poor sinful creatures of earth re- 
ies and walking in the path of 
ife and salvation. It is all important 
that the young should be governed by 
the instructions of Prudence, Piety, and 
Charity. Pious young women are some- 


Matthew's Sickness. 
Abraham. 


sick and was much prostrated by pain in his bowels. 


Eve's Apple. 
While staying at the Beautiful House, Matthew was taken 


times ensnared by worldly men, who 
make a pretense of religion in order to 
gain their affections. If by imitating 
Dorcas, a young woman loses a suitor, 
she is delivered from a dangerous ac- 
quaintance. 


Jacob’s Ladder. The Anchor. 


A skillful phy: 
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sician was called in and found he had a griping sickness, occasioned 
by eating some of Beelzebub’s fruit, which grew near the Wicket 
Gate. He was obliged to take cleansing and bitter medicines to 
save his life. After the Pilgrims had staid a month or more at this 
place they signified their wish to be going forward; the whole family 
-were called together to give thanks to their King for sending them 
such guests. According to their custom they took them to a closet 
to show them one of the apples that Eve eat of; they next showed 
them Jacob’s Ladder, with angels ascending it; the next was a 
golden anchor, and lastly the mount on which Abraham offered up 
Isaac, with the altar, the wood, the fire and the knife. 


The case of Matthew shows the evil 
effects of sin. It will pinch and gripe 
the conscience and make the heart of 
a gracious soul sick, and nothing but 


pointment which followed, are subjects 
very interesting and instructive, and 
affecting to the pious mind. Jacob’s 
Ladder, with passing upon it, shows the 


connection between earth and heaven— 
how ministering spirits are sent to 
minister to the heirs of salvation. The 
golden Anchor of Hope shows how we 
are kept steadfast in the Faith. 


the atoning blood of Christ applied to 
the soul can effect acure. The nature 
of the first transgression, the insinua- 
tions of the tempter, the motives which 
induced our first parents to eat the 
forbidden fruit, and the dreadful disap- 
Valley of Humiliation. Shepherd Boy and Mercy. Being now joined 
by Great-heart, the Pilgrims began to go down the hill into the Val- 
ley of Humiliation. Mr. Great-heart said they need not be afraid of 
this valley, for here is nothing to hurt us, unless we procure it our- 
selves. It was indeed a fruitful place as any in the earth, and 
some have wished they might travel such a road all the way to their 
Father’s house. As they were passing along they saw a boy feeding 
his father’s sheep. ‘The boy was in very mean clothes, but of a fresh 
and well-favored countenance, and, as he sat by himself, he sung, 


He that is down, needs fear no fall; 
He that is low, no pride; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


Of this valley it is said that our Lord formerly had his country. 
house, and he loved much to be here. Angels also have visited this 
place. Mercy, the companion of Christiana, said this valley suited 
her, and that she felt as well in it as she did in any part of the 
journey. 
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When Christians are in depressed cir- 
cumstances and have a realizing sense 
of their sins and imperfections, they 
are led to look unto God who “gives 
grace to the humble.” When they feel 
meek and humble, they travel the 
heavenly way in peace and safety. The 
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enjoys more happiness than any earthly 
king on his throne. Mercy and others 
of like spirit love to be in this vatley 
out of the turmoil of the world, where 
they can enjoy communion with him 
who chose retirement and poverty and 
was despised and rejected of men. 


Shepherd’s boy who possesses this spirit 


Valley of the Shadow of Death. Giant Maul After the Pilgrims 
had passed the valley of Humiliation, they came upon the borders of 
the Shadow of Death, a place strangely haunted by evil things. They 
were alarmed by fiends, heard horrible noises, and the rushing to 
and fro of their enemies. Sometimes their pathway was hidden by 
a great mist or so darkened by the smoke of the pit. Snares were 
also laid to entangle their feet so that they might stumble intv the 
depths below. But having Great-heart for a conductor they passed 
safely forward. When they came among the snares they saw one 
Heedless who had been cast into the ditch on the left hand, and way 
much bruised and mangled. Many have been killed hereabouts, 
many foolishly venturous as to come here without a guide. As they 
drew near the end of the way, they came to a cave, and by it stood 
Maul, a giant, with a great club, who attempted to stop the com- 
pany from passing. He entered into a controversy with Great-heart, 
‘and told him he was stealing women and children and carrying 
them to a strange country. From words they came to blows. The 
contest was fierce, and for a time seemed doubtful, but Great-heart 
finally succeeded in striking down the giant and taking off his head, 
which was fastened to a pillar erected near by. 


Some Christians have been tempted 
In a peculiar manner, exclaiming with 
David, ‘‘The sorrows of death com- 

assed me and the pains of hell got 
fia upon me;” their minds may be 
confused and they hardly know what 
to do; this is indeed the “Shadow of 
Death.” By calling on God, and walk- 


Old Honesty, and Fearing, the Pilgrim. 


ing circumspectly he will deliver them 
from their troubles, while those who 
are heedless pass on to destruction. 
Giant Maul may represent a person or 
persons of power and influence, who 
oppose and ridicule the Gospel. Great- 
heart, however, by using the sword of 
the Spirit, comes off conqueror. 


After the company had 


passed safely through the valley, they came upon an oak by the road 
where they found an old man asleep, whom they knew to be a Pil- 
grim, by the clothes he had on. As Great-heart awakened him, he 
arose and stood on his guard, demanding who they were. When he 
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had learnt who the company were, Honest was’ much rejoiced and 
saluted them all by name. He told them that he came from the 
town of Stupidity, which lay about four degrees beyond the City of 
Destruction. He said, blushing, that he was named Honest, and 
he wished his nature might agree with his name. As they traveled 
the conversation turned upon one Mr. Fearing, who was known to 
Honest, and who had been guided by Mr. Great-heart, on the road 
to the Celestial City. He was rather troublesome to his compan- 
ions; he was easily frightened, and was always afraid he would not 
be able to reach the Celestial City. It is said that he lay groaning 
at the Slough of Despond for more than a month, not daring to 
venture the passage, until one morning, in a bright sunshine, he 
was enabled to make the passage. When he came to the Wicket 
Gate it was long before he would venture to knock. When he came 
to the hill Difficulty, he made no stick at that nor the lions. The 
valley of Humiliation was pleasant to him; his only trouble was 
about his acceptance at last. When he got to the river his confi- 
dence was increased, and he was admitted into the City. 


Honest dwelt in the town of Stu- 
pidity, a place far from the sun, more 
cold and senseless than other places. 
Honest was sound in the faith and es- 
teemed a perfect character, but he, 
conscious of his imperfections, was 
ashamed that he was no more worthy 
of his high reputation. Fearing may 
represent those Christians who are re- 
tarded in their progress by discouraging 


apprehensions, and spend too much 
time in unavailing complaints, and fail, 
perhaps, to embrace the promises for 
fear their faith may not be genuine. 
Such persons, though diffident, have 
no thoughts of turning back to the 
world, but will press forward with 
more courage through greater difficul- 
ties and dangers than many who make 
louder professions. 


An account of Self-will. As the Pilgrims went on with their con- 
versation old Mr. Honest gave an account of one Self-will, who pre — 
tended to be a Pilgrim. He was quite obstinate, or self-willed, in 
his opinions, caring but little for men or argument, or example. He 
held that he might follow the vices as well as the virtues of Pil- 
grims, and that if he did both he would certainly be saved. He 
said David and Solomon, God’s beloved, practised certain things, 
therefore he could do it. He said that Sarah and other godly wives 
in Egypt and Rahab, lied, and Jacob got his inheritance in a way 
of guile and dissimulation, therefore he could do it too, provided 
he had faith in the promises of the Lord and lived as well as Jacob, 
and the others mentioned. 
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Self-will may represent a certain class 
of Antinomians, who hold that faith 
is every thing, but works, little or noth- 
ing. Such persons may be said to “eat 


up the sin of God’s people ;” they may 
talk of the liberty of the Gospel, bus 
“they themselves are the servants of 
corruption.” 


The Pilgrims entertained at Gains’ Inn. Slay-good and Feeble-mind 
The Pilgrims, on their journey, came to an inn kept by Gains, who 
entertained travelers to the Celestial City. Here Mercy was mar 
ried to Matthew; also James, another of Christiana’s sons, to Phebe, 
the daughter of Gains. The whole company were entertained here 
for more than a month, and were much strengthened and encour 
aged. Great-heart, while here, being informed that one Slay-good, 
a giant, lived near by, was determined to get him out of the way. 
Accordingly the whole company, having armed themselves, went to 
the cave where the giant resided, and found that he had serzed one 
Feeble-mind, and was in the act of robbing him. Great-heart, after 
a great struggle, succeeded in disarming the giant, and then took 
off his head and brought it to the inn. Feeble-mind was born in 
the town of Uncertain, and being a sickly man, was easily taken. 
He was, however, determined on going to the Celestial City—to run 
when he could, when he could not run, to go, and to creep when he 
could not go. 


The refreshment and encouragement 
from the cxperimental and _ affection- 
ate conversation with Christian friends, 
who use hospitality to each other with- 
out grudging, seems here intended; also 
the institution of marriage among young 
Christians, provided it be done accord- 
ing to the rule of God’s Word. Slay- 
good may denote certain persons who 
formerly persecuted and intimidated 


professors by fines and imprisonments, 
to the hazard of their lives or souls. 
Feeble-mind may represent those who 
have a constitutional timidity and low- 
ness of spirits, arising from a feeble 
frame and sickness, unfitting them for 
hard and perilous services. This state 
of mind is often, connected with re- 
markable perseverance in the ways of 
God. 


Vanity Fair. River of the Water of Life. As the Pilgrims left 


the inn, Mr. Ready-to-halt, with his crutches in his hand, came along 
and joined the company. Their next stopping was at the house 
Mnason, in Vanity Fair, who kept a place for the entertainment of 
Pilgrims who were passing through on their journey. The people 
were now much more moderate than when Christian and Faithful 
visited their city. The blood of Faithful was such a load upon the 
inhabitants, they have been ashamed to burn any more, Indeed, 
in many parts of the town religion is counted honorable. After 
leaving this place, the company came to the river on this side of 
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the Delectable Mountains. Here were fine trees growing, on both 
sides of the river, whose leaves, if taken inwardly, are good against 
surfeits; where the meadows are green all the year long, and where 
they might lie down safely. By the river side, there were cotes 
and folds for sheep, a house for the nourishing and bringing up of 
those lambs, the babes of those that go on prilgrimages. Also, 
there was here One that was intrusted with them, who could have 
compassion, and that could gather these lambs with his arm, and 
carry them in his bosom. 


The persecutions which formerly were Water of Life, with the beautiful 


so prevalent in the world (called here 
Vanity Fair) have been greatly mode- 
rated since John Bunyan’s time, and in 
many places have entirely ceased. 
Under the emblem of the River of the 


meadows on its banks, with its places 
of shelter for the flocks, we are taught 
the importance of having our children 
brought under the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord. 


Giant Despair Killed. Doubting Castle Destroyed. When the com- 
pany had reached By-path Meadow, near Doubting Castle, the men 
concluded to make an attempt to kill Giant Despair and demolish 
his castle. When they came up to the castle gate and knocked for 
admission, the Giant and his wife Diffidence were aroused. Learn- 
ing their intentions, the Giant armed himself for a mortal combat, 
having a great club in his hand. - Then they fought for their lives, 
and Giant Despair was brought down to the ground; but Great- 
heart was his death. He pierced him under the fifth rib, and then 
smote the head of Giant Despair from off his shoulders, and set it 
upon a pole by the highway side, right over against the pillar that 
Christian erected for a caution to Pilgrims that came after, to take 
heed of entering into his grounds. Now, old Mr. Honest cut down 
the Giantess at one blow. They now fell to demolishing Doubting 
Castle, in which they found Mr. Despondency and his daughter Much- 
afraid, confined and almost starved. As they were honest persons, 
they were taken into the Pilgrim company. Great-heart now went 
back to the road, took the head of the Giant and set it on a pole 
by the wayside, for a warning to those who come afterward. On 
this occasion the whole company had a time of rejoicing, and 
oe eady-to-hait made out to dance by the help of one of his 
crutches. 


It was probably intended, in this part and prayers of such believers as are 
of the Allegory, to show that the labors strong in the faith, may be useful in 
of faithful ministers, with the converse recovering the fallen and_ velieving 
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Then they fought for their lives, and Giant Despair was brought down to 
the ground ; but Great-heart was his death. He pierced him under the fifth 
rib, and then smote the head of Giant Despair from off of his shoulders, and 
set it up on a pole by the highway side, right over against the pillar that 
Christian erected for a caution to Pilgrims that came after, to take heed of 
entering into his grounds. 
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those who are desponding. Great-heart, those whom he has imprisoned, and de- 
by the Sword of the Spirit, may even stroy the dungeon in which they were 
strike down Giant Despair, release confined. 


Mounts Innocence and Charity. When they came to the Delect- 
able Mountains, the Shepherds who resided there, as was their cus- 
tom, showed the Pilgrims the rarities of the place. Among these 
were Mounts Innocence and Charity, on the first of which they saw 
a man clothed in white, and two men, Prejudice and Ill-will, contin- 
ually casting dirt upon him. But, notwithstanding all their efforts, 
it would in a little time fall off again, and his garment would look 
as clear as if no dirt had been cast at them; on being asked the 
meaning of this, the Shepherd’s replied, “This man is Godly-man, 
and his garment shows the imnocency of his life. Those that throw 
dirt, hate him; as you see that the dirt will not stick upon his gar- 
ment, so will it be with those who lead an innocent life. Whoever 
would make such men dirty, their labor is vain, for God in a little 
time will make their innocence appear.” 'The Shepherd’s then took 
the company to Mount Charity, where they saw a man with a bundle 
of cloth, out of which he cut garments for the poor, yet his bundle 
or roll of cloth was never the less. ‘This,’ said the Shepherds, 
“is to show you that he who has a heart to give to the poor shall 
never want wherewithal.” 


These emblems are sufficiently ex- 
plained, and may, in general, be consid- 
ered as correct. But there may be 
cases where godly men have been du- 
rably suspected of crimes they never 


have committed. This may have been 
from the want of circumspection in 
“avoiding the appearance of evil.” 
Such cases are exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule. 


Valiant-for-truth’s Battle and Victory. When the Pilgrims arrived 
at the place where Little-faith was formerly robbed, they saw a man 
named Valiant-for-truth, standing with his sword drawn and his face 
bloody. Being requested to give an account, he said, ‘‘ As I was on 
my way, three men beset me and propounded three things: Whether 
{ would become one of them, or go back from whence I came, or 
die upon the place. To the first, I answered I had been a true man 
for a long time, I could not now associate with thieves. Then they 
demanded my answer to the second, so I told them that I found the 
place from whence I came so unprofitable and unsuitable, that I for- 
sook it for this way. They then asked my answer to the third. I 
told them my life was too valuable to lightly give it away; there it is, 
at your peril you touch me. Then the three, Wild-head, Inconsiderate, 
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and Pragmatic, drew upon me, and I also drew my Jerusalem blade 
upon them. So we fell to it, and continued the strife for three 
hours, when hearing of or seeing your advance, they immediately 


fled. 


The names of these three men desig- 
nate their character; they represent 
certain wild enthusiasts, who, not hav- 
ing duly considered any religious subject, 
pragmatically or officiously intrude them- 
selves in the way of religious persons, 
to perplex their minds and persuade 
them that, unless they adopt their no- 
tions, they can not be saved. An un- 
governable imagination, destitution of 
sober reflection, and a dogmatical spirit 


they assault professors with specious 
reasonings, caviling objections, confi- 
dent assertions, proud boastings, bitter 
reproaches, and rash judgments; they 
try to draw them over to their party, 
or terrify with the fears of damnation 
if they continue in their present course. 
The word of God, the “true Jerusalem 
blade,” wielded in faith and prayer, 
will be the means of our gaining the 
victory. 


characterize these enemies of the truth; 


The Pilgrims in the Enchanted Ground. When Great-heart and his 
company had got to the Enchanted Ground, they found it was grown 
over with briars and thorns, except here and there was a pleasant 
arbor, in which if a man sit or sleeps, some say that it is doubtful 
whether he will ever rise or wake again in this world. After they 
had passed a little way, they were surrounded by a great mist and 
darkness, so that they could hardly see each other, and for some 
time they were obliged to feel for each other, for they walked not 
by sight. Their way also was very wearisome, through dirt and 
mud; at length they came to a beautiful arbor called the Slothful’s 
Friend, where there were soft couches for the weary to rest. By the 
warnings and advice of Mr. Great-heart, their conductor, they passed 
this place without stopping. At length they came to a spot where 
one is apt to lose his way. Being dark, their guide was put to a 
stand; he however had a tinder-box, struck a light, and examined 
the map which he carried with him; this pointed out the right way 
so plainly that they could not mistake it. By this means they 
avoided all dangerous places, and went through these grounds in 
safety. 


The Enchanted Ground may repre- 
sent the circumstances in which those 
believers are placed who are deeply 
engaged in business, and obliged to 
spend much time among worldly peo- 

le. Many professors are enchanted 
iyaqqoridly advantages, and fall asleep 
fo wake no more. Others are entan- 


gled by the cares of this life so as ‘to 
choke the Word and render it unfrt it- 
ful.” The more soothing the scene the 
more danger. The allegory shows the 
importance of having pious ministers 
who understand God’s Word, and are 
able to point out in it, as by a map: 
the way of salvation. 
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The Sleepers in the Arbor. When the Pilgrims were in the En- 
chanted Ground, they came to an arbor by the highway side, in 
which lay two men, /eedless and Too-bold. These men, being wearied 
with their journey, sat down to rest themselves, and so went fast 
to sleep. Some of the Pilgrims, seeing their dangerous condition, 
called to them by their names, but they made no answer. The 
euide then tried to disturb their slumbers. As he shook them, one 
of the sleepers said, “I will pay you when I take my money;” “And 
I will fight you as long as I can hold. my sword in my hand,” said 
the other. At that one of the children laughed. Christiana, on in- 
quiring of the guide what these things meant, was informed that 
these men talked in their sleep, being a little disturbed but not half 
awake. They gave very incoherent answers, and their words were 
not governed by faith or reason. 


These men, Heedless and Too-bold, rep- 
resent those who take up a profession 
of the Gospel in a heedless manner, and 
proceed in a bold and overbearing con- 
fidence, and may long maintain a form 
of godliness, but after a time become 
weary even of this, and will gradually 
fall back into the world, retaining noth- 
ing of their religion except some dis- 


various excuses for their conduct, and 
when they fall asleep in the arbor of 
worldly prosperity, nothing can awaken 
them. While in this state, they will, as 
it were, talk in their sleep about religion, 
in so incoherent a manner as to excite 
the laughter of children, while they 
who understand their case will bewail 
their deplorable condition. 


torted doctrinal notions. They find 


Standfast and Madam Bubble. Near the end of the Enchanted 
Ground, the Pilgrims found one Standfast on his knees, earnestly 
engaged in prayer. Being a Pilgrim of the right stamp, they soon 
made his acquaintance. In giving an account of his experience, he 
stated that while he was on the Enchanted Ground, a lady, some- 
what in years, but stately, handsome, and beautifully attired, with 
a great purse of gold by her side, presented herself before me, and 
offered to make me great and happy if I would be ruled by her. 
I rejected her offers once and twice, but she still smiled, and said 
she was mistress of the world, and that men were made happy by 
her. When I asked her name, she told me it was Madam Bubble. 
This set me further from her, but she still followed me with her 
enticements. I then called on Him who had promised to help me: 
as I was on my knees you came up, when this fascinating woman 
went away. 


The case of Standfast shows us that their hearts to yield to worldly propo- 
when believers feel the propensity of sals, it renders them jealous of them- 
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selves, excites them to earnest prayer 
to him who is able to preserve from the 
poweroftemptation. The world’s three 
chief temptations—the Lust of the 
Flesh, the Lust of the Eye, and the 
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Pride of Life—are personified by Mad- 
am Bubble, whose fair promises are 
hollow and unsubstantial, like bubbles. 
which indeed look beautiful for a short 
time, but vanish when touched. 


The Land of Beulah. The Pilgrims now drew near the confines 
of the Celestial City, for they had got to the land of Beulah, where 
the sun shines night and day. Here the Pilgrims could rest in 
safety, for this country was set apart for their rest and refreshment. 
All the orchards and vineyards belonged to the King of the Celes- 
tial City, therefore they were licensed to take any thing they wished. 
While here they heard ‘the sounds of bells and trumpets, which were 
so melodious that they could not sleep; they tired not, but were re- 
freshed by this music from the Celestial City. They also heard the 
voices of them that walked the streets. The Pilgrims when they 
arose would walk to and fro, but how were their eyes now filled with 
celestial visions! In this land they heard nothing, saw nothing, felt 
nothing, and tasted nothing that was offensive, except it was the 
water of the river over which they were to go; they thought it tasted 
somewhat bitter, but it proved sweet when it was down. 

In this place a record was kept of the names of the Pilgrims of 
old, and a history of what they had done. The ebbings and flowing 
of the river were noted; sometimes in a manner it had been dry 
for some Pilgrims, while it had overflowed its banks for others. In 
this place the children of the town would go into the King’s gardens 
and gather flowers for the Pilgrims, to show their affection. 


The land of Beulah may represent 
the happy state of those who live in 
places favored by many lively Chris- 
tians united in heart and judgment, 
and where instances of persons dying 


triumphantly are often reported and 
witnessed. The thoughts of death may 
indeed seem bitter to nature, but the 
thoughts of the joy and glory that fol- 
lows causes the soul to rejoice. 


Christiana goes over the River. While the Pilgrims were resting 
and enjoying themselves in the Land of Beulah, a messenger from the 
Celestial City came to Christiana and informed her that the Lord of 
the city expected to have her to appear in his presence in the course 
of tendays. Healso gave her a token that he was a true messenger. 
When Christiana saw that her time was come, she called for Mr. 
Great-heart, the guide, and all her companions. She called for her 
children and gave them her blessing, and told them that she was 
glad that they had kept their garments so white. She called for 
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JOHN, REVELATION, 
Chap. xi: Chap. xiv: 
verse 28, verse 13. 

PSALM JOHN, 

cxvi: Chap. xiv: 

verse 15. verse 2. 

PROVERBS, PSALM 
Chap. xiv: xvi; 
verse 32, verse II. 
ISAIAH, REVELATION, 
Chap. xliii: Chap. xxi: 
verse 2. verse 4, 
“Ath p fe, Chr wept; rE 
PSALM teat-heart and Mr Valiant played upon= REVELATION 
ee lituned Cyl harp for joy: ape. 
xxiii: : SSS ee ——_ — Chap. vii: 
verse 4, verses 15~I7. 


“* But behold, all the banks beyond the river were full of horses and chariots, 
which were come down from above to accompany Christiana to the City Gate. 
So she came forth, and entered the river. .... The Heavenly hosts carried 
her out of sight, and she entered in at the gate, with all the ceremonies of joy 
that her husband, Christian, had entered with before her.” 
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Mr. Valiant-for-truth, Mr. Standfast, and all the rest by name, and 
gave them her parting advice and blessing. When the appointed 
day had arrived when she must be gone, all her companions assem- 
bled at the river side to see her take her journey. But behold, all 
the banks on the other side were full of horses and chariots, which 
were come down from above to accompany Christiana to the city 
gate. So she came forth and entered the river, making a sign of 
farewell to those who followed her. The last words she was heard 
to say, were, “I come, Lord, to be with thee and bless thee.” The 
heavenly hosts carried her out of sight, and she entered in at the 
Gate with all the ceremonies of joy that her husband, Christian, 
had experienced before her. Her children wept at her departure, 
but Mr. Great-heart and Mr. Valiant played upon the well-tuned 
eymbal and harp for joy. 


The messengers sent to Christiana 
appears to be merely to represent the 
particular disease or decay by which 
the Lord takes his people away from 
the world to bring them into his imme- 


connections, to the Church and com- 
munity; but the happy death of such 
persons gives great encouragement to 
Christians who are spectators of such 
scenes, and excites to adoring praise 


diate presence. The death of an emi- and thanksgiving. 


nent Christian is a loss to relatives and 


_ Ready-to-halt, Feeble-mind, Despondency and his daughter. After the 
departure of Christiana, the next who received a summons to pass 
the river was Mr. Ready-to-halt, who, having received the token, 
called for his fellow-pilgrims and told them that he was sent for, 
and that God would surely visit them also. So he desired Mr. 
Valiant to make his will, saying he had nothing to bequeath them 
that should survive him but his crutches and his good wishes. 
When he came to the brink of the river, he said, ‘‘ Now I shall have 
no more need of these crutches, since yonder are chariots and horses 
for me to ride on.” The last words he was heard to say were, 
“Welcome life!’ The next that was called for was Mr. Feeble- 
mind, who, calling his friends together, said that as he had nothing 
worth bestowing upon the poorest pilgrim, he desired Mr. Valiant 
would bury his feedle-mind in a dunghill. He entered the river as 
the rest, and his last words were, ‘“ Hold out faith and patience!” 
After many days Mr. Despondency was sent for, the post who 
brought the message saying to him, ‘Trembling man! these are to 
summon thee to be ready with the King, by the next Lord’s-day, 
to shout for joy for thy deliverance from all thy doubtings.” De- 
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spondency’s daughter, Much-afraid, said she would go with her father. 
Then Mr. Despondency said to his friends, “Myself and daughter 
have been rather troublesome to our companions, but our will is, 
that no one shall receive or entertain our desponds and slavish fears. 
It is true they will walk about and seek entertainment from Pil- 
grims, but for our sakes, shut the doors upon them.” The last 
words of Mr. Despondency were, “ Farewell night! Welcome day!” 
His daughter went through the river singing, but none could un- 
derstand what she said. 


welcomed into the Heavenly City. 


The dealings of the Lord are here 
Feeble-mind and Despondency and his 


represented as gentle to the feeble, 


trembling, humble believers, and the 
circumstances of their deaths compara- 
tively encouraging and easy. Ready- 
to-halt, through infirmities, makes his 
forward way on crutches, is at last 


daughter, when passing through their 
last trial, are unexpectedly comforted, 


and, notwithstanding all their fears, 


pass the river joyfully and enter the 
Celestial City. 


Honest, Valiant-for-truth, and Standfast pass the River. When Mr. 
Honest received his summons to pass the river, he called his friends 
and said unto them, ‘I die, but shall make no will. As for my 
honesty, it shall go with me; let him that comes after be told of 
this.” The river, at the time he made his passage, overflowed its 
banks in some places, but Mr. Honest, in his lifetime, had spoken 
to one Good Conscience to meet him there. He was found on the 
spot at the time, and he lent Honest his hand and helped him over. 
The last words of Mr. Honest were, ‘Grace reigns!” and so he 
left the world. Valiant-for-truth, when called for, said to his friends, 
“T am going to my Father’s, and though with great difficulty [ got 
hither. My sword I give to him that shall succeed me, and my 
courage and skill to him that can get it. My marks and scars I 
carry with me, to be a witness for me that I have fought his battle 
who now will be my Redeemer.” As he entered the river, he said, 
‘Death where is thy sting?” and as he went down deeper, he said, 
“Grave where is thy victory?” So he passed over, and all the 
trumpets sounded for him on the other side. . 

When Mr. Standfast was called for, he sent for Mr. Great-heart, 
the guide; he told him he had left behind a wife and five small 
children, on whom he entreated him to call and inform them of his 
happy arrival at the river, and the blessed condition he was in; he 
also requested him to tell them about Christian and Christiana, his 
wife, what a happy end they had made, and whither they were gone. 
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He added that he had little or nothing to send to his family, except 
his prayers and tears for their salvation. When Standfast came 
down to the river, a great calm was prevailing; he therefore stood 
awhile when half-way in, and talked to his companions who came 
with him to the river. He said, “This river has been a terror to 
many, and it also has frightened me, but now I stand easy. The 
waters indeed are to the palate bitter, and to the stomach cold; yet 
the thoughts of what I am going to, and of the conduct that waits 
for me on the other side, is as a glowing coal at my heart. My 
toilsome days are ended. I have formerly lived by hearsay and 
faith; but now I go where I shall live by sight. I have loved to 
hear my Lord spoken of. His voice to me has been most sweet, 
and his countenance I have more desired than they that have most 
desired the light of the sun. He has kept me from mine iniquities, 
and my steps have been strengthened in his way.” While he was 
thus speaking, his countenance changed, and after he had said, 
‘Take me, for I come unto thee,” he ceased to be seen of them. 
Glorious it was to see how the region was filled with horses and 
chariots, with trumpeters and pipers, with singers and players on 
stringed instruments, to welcome the Pilgrims as they went up and 
followed each other into the Celestial City. 


.It may be stated at this concluding 
scene, that Bunyan has represented all 
his Pilgrims as relying solely on the 
mercy of God, through the righteous- 
ness and atonement of his Son, for our 
salvation. Notwithstanding this, many 
devoted Christians, when recollecting 
their conscious integrity, their boldness 
in professing and contending for the 
truth, love to the cause, example and 
words of Christ, obedience to his pre- 
cepts, may feel that they are indeed the 


children of God, and as such entitled to 
the promises. There is no doubt but 
there are many Christians who, without 
any want of humility, can say with St 
Paul, “I have fought a good fight, I 
have kept the faith.” It is also ob- 
servable that while the Pilgrims here 
are represented as leaving their infirm- 
ities behind, they take their graces 
along with them, and that “their works 
would follow them.” 
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een begin this collection with an article from “Sketches 
of Christian Life in England.” It comprises the © ning 
chapter, entitled “Lights and Shadows of the Early Dawn, 
Itis difficult for us Americans, descendants of Englishmen, to 
e that, in the ages of antiquity, our forefathers could 
have been so sunkenin the depths of superstition as to offer 
up human beings in sacrifice to the unknown spirits that they 
“believed controlled the destinies of man. In this contempla- 
tion we can but see how awful the conception, where reve- 
lation has been withheld, of the Power that created and 
verns our world, and how the human heart, all ages, 
as yearned for spiritual guidance and protection. To nd 
in it at last, aloving Father and most tender friend should 
seem a sweet surprise to a race individually given here but 
a brief duration—their own existence the most profound of 
mysteries, and enveloped in alternate gloom and sunshine.] 


One midsummer’s eve, more than sev- 
enteen centuries ago, the red gleams of 
a huge bonfire contended with the pale 
moonbeams in clothing with fantastic 
light and shade the gigantic piles of gran- 
ite which crest, as with a natural fortress, 
that point of the Cornish coast now called 
Trerhyn Castle. The wild flickering of 
the flames leaped high enough at times 
even to touch with their fiery glow the 
edges of the mysterious Logan rock, 
which crowns the summit. 

That it was no mere bonfire of merry- 
makers might be easily seen in the ear- 
nest faces and grave movements of the men 
gathered round it. They were not min- 
gled in a confused throng, nor scattered 
in irregular groups, but moved solemnly 
round the fire from east to west, follow- 
ing the course of the sun, now hidden 
from the gaze from that shoreless ocean 
whose waves thundered ceaselessl 
against the base of the cliff on whic 
they were assembled. 


Their steps were the slow and meas- 
ured movements of asacred mystic dance; 
and as they circled round the blaze, they 
sang a wild, monotonous chant, to whic 
the minor intervals gave, not the plaint- 
ive tenderness of a major melody broken 
by a minor fall, but rather the abrupt and 
savage restlessness of a combined wail 
and war-cry. From time to time, the 
song rose with the flames into a defiant 
shout, and then sank again into the low 
crooning of a dirge, the steps of the sing- 
ers changing with the music from a rapid 
march to the slow tramp of a funeral pro- 
cession. The sacred music of that old 
British race resolved itself into no calm. 
restful, major close. 

Theirs was the worship of a conquered 
race, and ofa proscribed religion. Driven 
by the Romans from their temples in the 
interior of the island—temples whose 
unhewn and gigantic grandeur not even 
the persistency of Roman enmity could 
ruin—this little band of the old lords of 
the land had met in that remote recess, 
not yet trodden by the conqueror’s feet, 
to celebrate the rites of their ancient 
faith, under the guidance of one of their 
own proscribed-Druid priesthood. 

There, under the shadow of that grand 
natural fortress, to us so like one of their 
own Druid temples, they had kindled-on 
May-day the sacred “Fire of God;” and 
here on midsummer eve they now gath- 
ered round the “Fire of Peace.” 
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_ At length the rites, endeared to them 
as the last relics of their national exist- 
ence, were finished; the wild chant was 
silent, succeeded by the ceaseless roar 
of the breakers; and the torches were 
kindled at the sacred fire, to relight once 
more, from a sacred source, the household 
fires that night, according to their cus- 
tom, extinguished. 

One by one the little British company 
dispersed, and could be traced along the 
cliffs, or inland across the unbroken 
moorland, by the glare of their torches. 

The Druid was left alone. A solemn, 
solitary figure, he stood on the deserted 
space by the decaying fire, his fine form 
still erect, although the long beard, char- 
acteristic of his priestly office, was snow- 
white with age. The fitful glow of the 
expiring embers threw a mysterious light 
on the foldsof hiswhite robe, and gleamed 
on the rays of the broad golden circlet 
which bound his brow. Turning from 
the fire, he looked across the sea, scarcely 
more solitary or wild than the rugged 
shore on which he lingered. 

It was always a dreary moment to him 
when the solemn rites were over, and the 
worshipers were gone. <A few minutes 
since he had stood before the awe-strick- 
en throng as one altogether apart and 
exalted, a medium of intercourse with 
the unknown supreme powers, a repre- 
sentative of the majesty so dimly under- 
stood, so vividly dreaded ; and their faith 
had thrown back a reflected reality on 
his. But now he stood alone, a mortal 
man, to whom the unseen was, indeed, as 
unknown as to the meanest of those wor- 
shipers; and he felt he would gladly 
have borrowed from the meanest and 
most credulous among them that faith 
in the invisible which his presence in- 
spired in others, but which he found it 
so hard to maintain in himself. His peo- 
ple, looking with dim and longing eyes 

nto the infinite, at least saw him, while 
he saw only a blank infinity. 

Musing thus, he gazed on that restless, 
boundless ocean, the broad sweep of 
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whose waves measured the long path of 
moonlight with their perspective of di- 
minishing curves. Could it be possible, 
he thought, that at the end of that ra- 
diant pathway, human eyes (were they 
but pure sae might see the silvery 
outlines of that “Isle of the Brave,” where 
he taught his people the spirits of their 
dead were resting? Could it be that the 
waves which broke with that wild and 
wistful music at his feet might sound in 
human ears (were they but worthy to 
hear) the echoes of those deathless shores 
in the far west, where perhaps they had 
received their first impulse? 

Thus he was musing, until his reverie 
was broken by the sound of footsteps 
close at hand. Turning hastily round, 
he saw between him and the fire a dark 
form wrapt in a Roman mantle. 

“Who art thou,” he asked abruptly, 
“that has tracked us thus to our last 
refuge? Thou hast lighted on what may 
prove to thee a treasure better than 
any of the mines thy people grudge us. 
Doubtless thou seest,” he added bitterly, 
“that I am one of that proscribed Druid 
priesthood whom, unarmed and defense- 
less, your Roman armies so much dread. 
Denounce me to the rulers if thou wilt. 
I will follow thee without astruggle. Of 
whatavail to me is life? And who knows 
what secret death may teach ?” 

“T am no Roman,” said the stranger, 
sadly. ‘On my people, also, the wrath 
of those irresistible legions has fallen. I, 
also, am one of the priesthood of a pro- 
scribed religion, and of a conquered race. 
Far in the east, my people had once a 
city beautiful beyond all on earth, and a 
temple where white-robed priests, mi- 
tered with gold, ministered and sacrificed 
to Him whose name must not be uttered. 
Our temple is burned with fire, our city 
is laid waste, and trodden under foot of 
strangers; our people are scattered east 
and west, and I among them. I had lost 
my way to-night on this wild coast, as I 
was journeying to the port near this. 
whither of old our fathers came to traffic, 
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when seeing the unusual gleam of this 
fire, came to learn whatit meant. Thou 
seest no ally of the Romans in me.” 
The Druid was appeased, and lay aside 
his priestly vestments; he appeared in 
the ordinary Celtic plaid worn by his 
tribe. The two men found astrange link 
in their isolation from other men; and, 
piling up tho scattered logs on the dying 
embers, they agreed to remain together 
there until the dawn should throw suf- 


ficient light on their path to enable them | 


to travel safely along those rugged cliffs 
against which the waves, now hidden in 


the shades of night, seemed to roar and. 
chafe like raging and disappointed beasts | 


of prey. 

“Your priestly vestments remind me 
strangely,” said the Hebrew, when they 
were reseated by the fire, “of the sacred 
robes my forefather wore of old. Whence 
did your religion come?” 

“The sources of sacred things are hid- 
den in night,” replied the Druid. “Some 
say our religion was taught direct from 
heaven; some, that it was brought, before 
the memory of man, from a land in the 
far Hast, whence, after the great flood, 
the father and the mother of our race 
came forth.” 

“Tn those distant ages,” said the Jew, 
“doubtless your forefathers and ours were 
one. Since you had a priesthood, had 
you then also a temple and sacred rites?” 

“We had many temples,” was the re- 
ply: “gigantic circles of stone, as un- 

ewn and as enormous as these amidst 
which we stand. Huge fragments of 
the solemn cliffs, and mountains, set up 
in unrivaled majesty on the solitary 
sweeps of our great inland plains, roofed 
by the heavens and floored by the bare 
unsmoothed earth. I laugh when I see 
the pigmy temples in which these Ro- 
mans bow down before their little men 
and women gods.” 

“You had, then, no graven images?” 

“Of old we had none, and never any 
in our temples. We have but one image 
of the highest; if, indeed,” he added, in 


a low and awed voice, “he is only an 
image! Our worship is directed to the 
sun. Following his eternal course from 
east to west, our sacred dances move. 
At his rising, we rejoice. When, in flow- 
ery May, his beams once more begin to 
make the earth fruitful, we kindle in his 
honor the Fire of God, and begin our 
year anew. When he has risen in mid- 
summer to his highest seat in the heay- 
ens, and reigns in his fullest might, we 
kindle the sacred ‘Fire of Peace,’ as to- 
night, in honor of his peaceful and con- 
summated dominion.” 

“Since, then, you had temples, had you 
also sacrifices?” 

“We had,” was the solemn reply ; “but 
not such as those of the Romans; not 
only the white steer from the herd, or the 
spotless lamb from the flock ; we offered 
to our gods costlier sacrifices than these, 
and dearer life.” 

“What life, then?” said the Jew in 
horror. 

“The only life worthy to be accepted 
for the life of man,” was the reply; “the 
only life worthy to be offered to the Im- 
mortal.” 

“Your altars were stained with human 
blood!” said the Jew, with a shudder; 
‘your people had indeed, then, a differ- 
ent law from mine. But to whom,” he 
continued, after a pause, “did you offer 
these terrible offerings ?” 

“The various tribes of our race had 
various names for him,” said the Druid, in 
a low voice. ‘Some called him Hu, and 
some Dhia or Dhe, and some Be’al, the 
life of all life, the source of all being.” 

The Jew started as the name de- 
nounced by his prophets, and abhorred 
by his race, fell on his ear, yet strangely 
blended with a word like the uncommu- 
nicable name he might not utter. the 
mysterious Jah. 

“Tt is very strange!” he said at length, 
“Your words sound to me like the echo 
of the utterances of the prophets of my 
people, resounding through the ages as 
the waves through one of these ocean 
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caverns, broken as they rebound in 


“Our faith,” said the Jew, mournfully, 


strange discords and wild confusion. | “was a faith for all; our most sacred truths 


Had you then no sacred writings?” 

“We have none,’ said the Druid. “Our 

aged priests teach the sacred words in 
solemn chants to the priestly neophytes, 
and initiate them in the sacred rites. So 
we were taught; so shall we teach those 
that follow, if the world of our race is to 
endure.” 
“But,” said the Jew, “did you never 
shrink from the sutferings of the victims 
as you sacrificed them, or think whether 
there might not be some piety in the 
Eternal, which might revolt from such 
rites?” 

“Am J not a man?” was the reply. 
“Doubtless my heart often ached at the 
sufferings of those we sacrificed, espe- 
cially at first. But the sufferers were, 
for the most part, criminals, or captives 
taken in war; and what was I, to be wiser 
than the aged who taught me?” 

The remembrance of the sacred name, 
revealed to the law-giver of his nation, 
rushed in on the heart of the Jew—of 
“Jehovah Jehovah Elohim,” the eternal 
and the mighty, “merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, abounding in goodness 
and truth, yet by no means clearing the 
guilty ;” and with it came the recollec- 
tion of that ritual so stern in its demands 
for the acknowledgment of sin, and of 
the forfeited right of the sinner to life, 
yet so jealous in its guard over that hu- 
man life it declared forfeit. 

“Are you sure that your god hears 
you when you thus invoke and sacrifice 
to him?” he said, after a pause. 

“We assure the people of these things,” 
was the evasive reply; “and also of re- 
wards and punishments in the world be- 
yond. The people need the barriers of 
such belief to keep them from crime.” 

“But you do not teach what you do 
not believe?” 

“Belief is not so easy for the in- 
structed,” was the reply. “Who that 
has looked into the depths of life can rest 
and helieve like the ignorant?” 


was for the peasant as well as for the 
priest. Among us the seers revealed 
what they had seen, and the prophets be- 
lieved what they taught.” 

The Druid listened long, with grave 
interest, as the Hebrew spoke of that 
God who was revealed to his people as 


-at- once so awful and so near, before 


whom the prophet said, “The holy hosts 
above veil their faces,’ and yet their 
shepherd-king could say, “He is my 
shepherd.” At length he said: 

“But since you had such revelations, 
and such a faith, and were a nation so 
honored by the highest, how can it be 
that you are a banished man like me} 
Did you not speak of the city of your 
people as laid waste, and their sanctuary 
as desecrated? What does this mean?” 

“T know not, or at least I can only 
partly conjecture,” was the sad reply. 
‘Our people had sinned, and our God is 
one who will not clear the guilty. Once 
before, our fathers were driven from 
their homes into that yet further East, 
whence first they came, and our holy and 
beautiful house was burned with fire. 
Yet then, in their exile, they had proph- 
ets and promises, and a limit fixed te 
their disgrace, at the end of which they 
were, indeed, restored. But now, alas! 
we have no prophets, nor any one who. 
can interpret. Scattered hither and 
thither, we lose the record of our line- 
age. Our glory is all in the past. In 
all the future I can see no vision of hope. 
It seems to me, sometimes, as if our na- 
tion had made shipwreck in the night, 
on some unknown sunken rock. Around 
us and before us is no shore, nor any 
light in view, save in that distant past 
to which the blazing ruins of our temple 
warn us we may not return.” 

“Yet,” resumed the Druid, “had it 
been otherwise with your nation, scarcely 
would your prosperity have brought hope 
to the world, to other races, or to mine. 
You say it was to your nation only God 
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spoke; to your nation alone those prom- 
ises were made, which, in some incom- 
prehensible way, you have lost. The 
world, then, has lost little in your fall.” 

“T know not,” replied the Jew. “Our 
prophets spoke of the veil being rent 
from all people, and of all nations com- 
ing to the brightness of the rising of a 
King who was to reign over ours.” 

“Did this King, then, never come?” 

“How can he have come?” said the 
Jew, with a strange impatience. “How 
should I then be here, an exile without 
a country? And was not our King to 
come as a conqueror and a Redeemer for 
our nation, as a sun flashing his unques- 
tionable glory upon al/ nations? There is, 
indeed,” he added, “a fanatical sect who 
sprang from our race, who assert that 
our King has come, and that it is for re- 
jecting him we are rejected. But who 
can believe this?” 

“Tt would be terrible, truly, for your 
people to believe it!” said the Druid. 
“Those among you who think thus might 
be a mourning and wretched company.” 

“Nay,” was the answer, “they are not. 
Their delusion leads them to profess 
themselves the most blessed of men. 
They think that he whom they call 
King and Lord, who, not much more 
than a hundred years ago, was crucified 
by the Romans in our city, has arisen 
from the dead, and lives in heaven, and 
they say they are glad to depart to him.” 

“Their hope extends, then, beyond 
death,” said the Druid, abstractedly. 
“There are, then, some who think they 
know of one who visited the ‘Isle of the 
Brave,’ and has come back to tell what 
he saw!” 

As they spoke, the dawn began to 
break over the green slopes of the shore 
on a promontory of which they sat. 
One by one the higher points of that 
magnificent series of rock bastions which 
guard our country from the Atlantic, like 
a fortress of God, caught the early sun- 
beam. Soon the ocean was also bathed 
in another ocean of light, broken only 
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by the shadow of the cliffs, or by the 
countless purple cups of shade, which 
gave an individual existence to every 
one of those wonderful translucent green 
waves. The two priests of the two re- 
ligions moved slowly across the pass be- 
tween the rocks which separates the nat- 
ural castled bulwark, where they had 
passed the night, from the green slopes 
of the coast within. 

“See,” exclaimed the Druid, “how the 
fire which, during the hours of darkness, 
was all our light, now lies a faint red 
stain on the daylight; while the waves, 
which all night roared around us like 
angry demons, quictly heave in the sun- 
shine. The carth has her dawns renewed 
continually. Will no new sun ever rise 
for man? Must the golden dawn for us 
be always in the past?” 

Too deep a shadow rested for the Jew 
on the glorious predictions of his proph. 
ets for him to give an answer, and si- 
lently they went along the cliffs. 

When they had walked inland thus for 
some time, they saw before them a la- 
borer, in an earth-stained and common 
dress, going to his work in one of the 
mines which of old had tempted tho 
Phenicians to those very shores. | 

This miner was evidently very young, 
and had the lithe grace of the south about 
his form and movements. As he walked 
he sang, and the tones of his rich south- 
ern tenor rose clear and full through the . 
clear morning air. The cadence was 
different from any music the Druid had 
ever heard. There was a repose about 
the melody quite foreign to the wild 
wails or the war songs of his people. 
And, as they drew near, the language 
was to himasstrange. They stepped on 
softly behind the singer, and listened. 

“Strange words to hear in such a 
place,” murmured the Jew, at length. 
“They are Greek—the language of a 
people who dwelt of old, and dwell still, 
in the East, near the home of my fore- 
fathers.” 

They drew near and greeted the 
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stranger. There was a gentle and easy 
courtesy in his manner as he returned 
their salutations, which, in a son of the 
North, would have betokened high breed- 
ing, but in him might be merely the 
natural bearing of his acute and versa- 
tile race. He willingly complied, when 
the Jew asked him to repeat his song, 
which he translated thus to the Druid: 


Glory to God in the highest, O Lord God, 

And on Earth peace, Lamb of God, 

Good will among men. Son of the Father, M 

We praise Thee, Who takest away the sins of 
We bless Thee the world, 

We worship Thee Receive our prayer. ; 
For Thy great glory, Thou who sittest at the right 
O Lord, heavenly King. hand of the Father, 

O God the Father, rulingall; Have mercy onus, 

Lord, the only-begotten For Thou only art holy— 
Thou only art the Lord, 
Savior and Messiah— 

To the glory of God the Father. 
Amen, 


“Ask him if he has any other such 
sacred songs,” said the Druid; “the words 
sound to me beautiful and true, like an 
echo of half-forgotten music, heard long 
ago in some former life, from which per- 
chance my soul came unto this.” 

“JT will chant you our evening hymn,” 
said the miner; and he sang again: 


on. 
Savior, "Messiah ; 
With the Holy Spirit, 


Joyful light of heavenly 
glory, 

Of the immortal heavenly 
Father, 

The holy and the blessed 


Jesus Christ ! 
We, coming at the setting of 


aE the Father and the 

on, 

And the Holy Spirit, God. 

Worthy art Thou at all times 
to be praised 

With holy voices, Son of God, 

Thou who givest light. 

Therefore, doth the world 


esun, 
Seeing the evening light, glorify Thee. 


*“ Wonderful words,’ said the Jew, 

after translating them. “They seem al- 
most like a response from heaven to what 
you said; like the promise of the dawn 
for man for which you longed. Friend,” 
he said to the miner, “how camest thou 
hither? Thy learning is above thy call- 
ing.” 
“Not so,” replied the other, meekly. 
“T was never other than a poor man. 
These truths are common to the most 
unlettered among us.” 

“To whom does he allude by ‘us?’” 
asked the Druid, when he understood. 

“We are the Christians, the men of 
Christ,” said the stranger, replying to 
the Druid in his own native Celtic lan- 
guage, although with a foreign accent. 


“T was a vine-dresser on the sunny hills 
near Smyrna. My father learned tne 
faith from the Apostle John, the Be- 
loved; and I was exiled hither to work 
in the mines in the far West, because I 
could not deny my Lord.” 

“Bitter-change,” said the Jew, “from 
those vine-clad southern hills to toil in the 
darkness on these cold northern shores.” 

“Where I am going there will be no 
need of the sun,” was the calm reply ; 
but the ominous hectic flush deepened 
on his hollow cheek. 

“How, then,” said the Druid, “is your 
faith maintained in this life of exile and 
bondage? Here you can have no tem- 
ple and no priest.” 

“We have a temple!” was the joyful 
reply, ‘‘not made with hands; and a 
priest, though not now seen by mortal 
eyes.” 

“He speaks in parables,’ said the 
Druid. 

“T speak no parables,” said the Chris- 
tian, “but simply matters of fact, of which 
we are all assured.” 

‘“‘Have you then also sacrifices?” asked 
the Druid. . 

“We have a sacrifice,’ was the low 
and reverent reply; “one spotless and 
eternal, never more to be repeated. The 
Highest gave his Son. The Holy One 
yielded up himself. God has provided 
the Lamb. The Lamb of God and the 
Son of God are one.” 

“He speaks of the promise made to 
our father Abraham,’ exclaimed the 
Jew. F 

“Tuife for life,’ murmured the Druid; 
“life of man for life of man.” 

“Nay, it was not man who made the 
sacrifice,” said the Christian, “but God. 
Not the sinner’s life was required; the 
Son yielded up his own.” 

“You have, then, no sacrifices to offer 
now,” said the Druid. 

“Not so,” said the Christian, joyfully; 
“we have a daily, ceaseless sacrifice to 
offer—a living sacrifice, acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ; even ourselves, to 
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do and suffer all the holy will of God— 
we ourselves, body, soul, and spirit, to 
fulfill the will of Him who loved us and 
redeemed us with his precious blood of 
God.” 

“But,” resumed the Druid, “is that 
holy life, which you say was willingly 
yielded up for man, extinct forever? 
Shall the holy perish, and the guilty 
live ?”’ 

“Nay,” was the reply, in a tone of 
concentrated fervor, “that immortal life 
could not perish. The Son of God is 
risen from the dead, and dieth no more. 
And now,” he continued, speaking ea- 
gerly, as one who has good news to tell, 
“he sitteth enthroned at the right hand 
of God, the Sun of the City above.” 

“Have you, then, also a sacred city?” 
said the Jew, in a tone of surprise.” 

“Tt heth toward the sun-rising,” re- 
plied the Christian, in the words of an 
early martyr, ‘Jerusalem the heavenly, 
the city of the holy.” 

“Your golden age, your holy city, are 
then in the future, not in the past?” said 
both. 

“You speak of an immortal life for 
each man,” added the Druid; “but is 
there never to be a good time for man- 
kind ?” 

“TItis written that the King, the Christ, 
will come again in glory, to judge the 
wicked and to raise the just,” was the 
reply; “and that then truth and right- 
eousness shall reign on earth; for he is 
holy, and just, and true, and in Him all 
the nations of the earth shall be blessed.” 

Often during the months that followed, 
the Hebrew and the Druid sought that 
lowly miner’s hut. There Jew and Gen- 
tile learned together concerning Him 
who is the Hope of Israel and the De- 
sire of all nations. 

The blank wall of darkness, which, to 
the Jew, had seemed so strangely and 
abruptly to close the long path of pro- 
phetic light and promise, parted and dis- 
solved, displaying to his adoring gaze 
a sacrifice to whom all sacrifices pointed, 
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the Priest in whom all priesthood is 
consummated, the King of whom Hebrew 
kings and prophets sang, in whom all 
dominion centers. 

To the Druid, the dim desires of his 
heart were at once explained and ful- 
filled. Sin and falsehood were discovered 
and brought to shame. “Life and im- 
mortality were brought to light.” And 
on both gradually dawned, as the power 
and wisdom of God, not a doctrine merely, 
nor the ritual, but the Christ, the Son of 
the living God. 

Thus along on the rocky shores of the 
Atlantic rose, in threefold harmony, the 
Christian hymns to Him who heareth 
always; the Sun whose presence is day 
to faith, the glory for which Israel waited, 
the Redeemer for whom all nations 
blindly groped and longed, the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sin of the 
world. 

There, also, erelong, in that lowly hut, 
those strangers watched, as_ brothers, 
by the death-bed of the Smyrniate exile, 
now one with them in Christ. And there, 
on that bleak shore, they buried him, in 


‘a quiet nook, consecrated by solitude, 


and thenceforth by the immortal seed of 
“the body that shall be.” Races have 
passed away since then, and civilizations; 
rituals and religious systems have grown 
up, run to seed, and perished; but from 
those early ages to this, that new song 
of life and hope has never been entirely 
silenced on our British shores. 


CONSCIENCE, 


Edward Young, born in 1681; author of the celabrateé 
** Night Thoughts,”’ a work of genius, but oppressive from 
its gloomy views of life and religion. | 


O TREACHEROUS Conscience! while she seems t 
sleep 

On rose and myrtle, lulled with syren song; 

While she seems, nodding o’er her charge, to dro 

On headlong Appetite the slackened rein. 

And give us up to License, unrecalled, 

Unmarked ;—see, from behind her secret stand 

The sly informer minutes every fault, 

And her dread diary with horror fills. 
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THE SABBATH, 
JAMES GRAHAME, 


These lines are from a poem entitled *The Sabbath,” by 
James Grahame, a modest Scotch clergyman, who died halfa 
century ago. A pleasant anecdote is related connected with 
its publication He had not affixed his name to the book, 
hor acquainted his family with the secret of its composition. 
Taking a copy home with him one day, he left it on the ta- 
ble. His wife began reading it, while the sensitive author 
walked up and down the room, at length she broke out in 
praise of the poem. adding, ‘* Ah, James, if you could but 

roduce a poem like this !”” The joyful acknowledgment of 
Bis being the author was then made, no doubt with the 
most exquisite pleasure on both sides.) 


How still the morning of the hallowed day! 
Mute is the voice of rural labor, hushed 
The ploughboy’s whistle, and the milkmaid’s song. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers 
That yester-morn bloomed waving in the breeze; 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear;—the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew. 
The distant bleating, mid-way up the hill. 
Calmness sits throned on yon unmoying cloud. 
To him, who wanders o’er the upland leas, 
The blackbird’s note comes mellower from the 
dale 
And sweeter from’the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tuned song; the lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently. down the deep-worn glen; 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 
O’ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 
The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise. 
With dove-like wings, Peace o’er yon village 
broods: 
The dizzying mill-wheel rests; the anvil’s din 
Hath ceased; all, all around is quietness, 
Le-s fearful on this day, the limping hare 
Stops, and looks back, and stops, and looks on 
man, 
Her deadliest foe. The toil-worn horse, set free, 
Unheedful of the pasture, roams at large; 
And, as his stiff unwieldy bulk he rolls, 
His iron-armed hoofs gleam in the morning ray. 
But chiefly Man the day of rest enjoys. 
Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man’s day. 
On other days, the man of toil is doomed 
To eat, his joyless bread, lonely; the ground 
Both seat and board; screened from the winter’s 
cold, 
And summer's heat, by neighboring hedge or tree; 
But on this day, embosomed in his home, 
He shares the frugal meal with those he loves; 
With those he loves he shares the heartfelt joy 
Of giving thanks to God,—not thanks of form, 
A word and a grimace, but reverently, 
With covered face and upward earnest, eye. 
Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man’s day. 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
Tbe morning air, pure from the city’s smoke} 
While wandering slowly up the river side, 
He meditates on Him, whose power he marks 
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In each green tree, that proudly spreads the 
bough, 

As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 

Around its root; and while he thus surveys, 

With elevated joy, each rural charm, 

He hopes, yet fears presumption in-the hope, 

That Heaven may be one Sabbath without end. 


UNENDING LIFE ON EARTH UNDESIRABLE. 


{[Soame Jenyns, an old English writer j 


To live a hundred years, or e’er so few, 

Tis repetition all, and nothing new; 

A Fair where thousands meet, but none can 
stay ; 

An Inn where travelers bait, then post away; 

A Sea where man perpetually is tost, 

Now plunged in business, now in trifles lost ; 

Who leaves it first, the peaceful port first gain 


Might I from Fostune’s bounteous hand receive 
Each boon, each blessing, in her power to give; 
Genius and scien2e, morals and good sense, 
Unenvied honors wit and eloquence, 

A numerous offspring to the world well known, 
Both for paternal virtues and their own; 

E’en at this migh:y price I’d not be bound 
To tread the same dull circle round and round 
The soul requires enjoyments more sublime, 
By space unbounded, undestroyed by time. 


THE DYING CHILD, 
[George W. Fulcher; died in Sudbury, England, in 1855.1 


Come closer, closer, dear mamma, my heart is 
filled with fears, 

My eyes are dark,—I hear your sobs, but can not 
see your tears. 

I feel your warm breath on my lips, that are so 
icy cold; 

Come closer, closer, dear mamma, give me your 
hand to hold. 

[ quite forget my little hymn, “How doth the busy, 
bee,” 

Which every day I used to say, when sitting on 
your knee. 

Nor can I recollect my prayers; and, dear mamma, 
you know 

That the great God will angry be if I forget them, 
too. 


And dear papa, when he comes home O will he 
not be vexed? 

“Give us this day our daily bread;—. what is it 
that comes next? 

Hush, darling! you are going to the bright and 
blessed sky, 
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Where all God’s holy children go, to live with him 
on high. 

But will he love me, dear mamma, as tenderly as 
you? 

And will my own papa, one day, come and live 
with me, too? 

But you must first lay me to sleep where grand- 
papa is laid ;— 

Is not the church-yard cold and dark, and sba’nt 
I feel afraid? 


And will you every evening come, and say my 
pretty prayer 

O’er poor Lucy’s little grave, and see that no 
one’s there? 

And promise me that when you die, that they 
your grave shall make 

Next unto mine, that I may be close to you when 
I wake? 

Nay, do not leave me, dear mamma, your watch 
beside me keep; 

My heart feels cold; the room’s all dark; now lay 
me down to sleep:— 


And should I sleep to wake no more, dear, dear, 
mamma, good-by ; 

Poor nurse is kind; but oh! do you be with me 
when I die! 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


[Oliver Goldsmith was born in County Longford, Ireland, 
in 1728, the son of a poor Irish curate. No ‘author in our 
language has so endeared himself as he by the artless be- 
nevolence shown in his works, and by his mellow, flowing, 
and softly-tinted style. Washington Set says his writings 

‘put us in good humor with ourselves and with the world, 
and in so doing they make us happier and better men.”’ One 
never tires of the Vicar of Wakefield, nor of the Deserted 
Village. The memory of poor Oliver is endeared to all, for 
“*e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.”” He wasa mere 
child in all the business affairs of life; but his heart was as 
big as a mountain. Among the amusing anecdotes, illus- 
trating his utter disregard of himself when his sympathies 
for the suffering werearoused, this is told: While a student, 
he failed one morning to fulfill an appointment to breakfast 
with acompanion. The latter, thereupon, went to his room, 
and found Goldsmith immersed to his chin in the feathers. 
It seems he had, the night before, met in the streets a poor 
woman, a stranger, with five small children, from the coun- 
try, without food and destitute, who implored his charity. 
He was poor and penniless himself; but he brought her to the 
college gate, stripped his bed of its blankets and gave her to 
vhelter her little ones, and took off part of his clothes for her 
to sell and purchase food. Finding himself shivering in the 
night, he had cut open the tick and buried himself in the 
feathers and, destitute of clothes, he could not leave his 
room, 


Sweet Auburn! lovliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the laboring 
swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed; 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please; 

How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 
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The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm 

The never- failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighboring hill; 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age, and whisperi ing lovers made! 

How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree! 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending, as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked over the ground, 

And sleights of art, and feats of strength went 
round; 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired. 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place; 

The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love; 

The matron’s glance, that would those looks 
reprove ; 

These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like 
these, 

With sweet succession taught e’en toil to please ; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence 
shed, 

These were thy charms—But all these charms are 
fled. 

Sweet smiling village, lovliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms with- 
drawn; 

Amid thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green; 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints the smiling plain; 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But choked with sedges works its weedy way; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 

Amid thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries; 

Sunk are thy bowers, in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the moldering wall: 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s 
hand, 

Far, far away thy children leave the land. 
* * % * # 


Sweet Auburn, parent of the blissful hour, 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 

Here as I take my solitary rounds, 

Amid thy tangled walks, and ruined grounds, 

And, many a year relapsed, return to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
In all my wanderings through this world of 

care 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
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I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 

Amid these humble bowers to lay me down; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose; 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amid the swains to show my book-learned 
skill; 

Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

_ And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And, as a hare when hounds and horns pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last. 
* * %* a * 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening’s close, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose; 

There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 

The mingled notes came softened from below; 

The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school, 

The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whispering 
wind, 

And the loud laugh that spake the vacant mind; 

These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 

But all the blooming flush of life is fled; 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 

She, wretched matron, forced, in age, for bread, 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn; 

She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden 

smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild; 


There, where a few torn shrubs the place dis-| 


close, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 
A man he was, to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year, 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his 
place; 
Unskillful he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 
Far other aims his heart had learnt to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their 
pain; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 


Claimed kindred there, and had his claims 
allowed; 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 
Sut by his fire, and talked the night away; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were 
won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to 
glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies; 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pains, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to 
raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 
At church with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 
Fen children followed, with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s 
smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed; _ 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares dis- 
tressed; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven: 
‘As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 
The village master taught hig little school; 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face: 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he: 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned, 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
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The love he bore to learning was in fault; 

The village all declared how much he knew; 

"Twas certain he could write and cipher too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e’en the story ran that he could gauge; 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For een though vanquished, he could argue still; 

While words of learned length, and thundering 
sound, 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around, 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head should carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 

Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head so high, 

Where once the signpost caught the passing eye. 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts 
inspired, 

Where gray-beard mirth, and smiling toil, retired; 

Where village statesmen talked with looks pro- 
found, 

And news much older than their ale went round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace, 

The parlor-splendors of that festive place; 

The white-washed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The varnished clock that clicked behind the door; 

The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose; 

The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 

With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay, 

While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 

Ranged oer the chimney, glistened in a row. 

Good Heaven! what sorrows gloomed that parting 
day, 

That called them from their native walks away ; 

When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked their 
last, 

And took a long farewell, and wished in vain, 

For seats like these beyond the western main; 

And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 

Returned and wept, and still return to weep! 

The good old sire, the first prepared to go, 

To new found worlds, and wept for others’ woe; 

But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovlier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover’s for a father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 

And blessed the cot where every pleasure rose ; 

And kissed her thoughtless babes with many a 
tear, 

And clasped them close, in sorrow doubly dear; 

While her fond husband strove to lend relief, 

In all the silent manliness of grief. 
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Even now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business of destruction done; 

Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

I see the rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the 
sail, 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 

Downward they move, a melancholy band! 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 


—— ~~ 


SWEETNESS OF NIGHT, 


[Nathaniel Cotton, an English poet of the last century, 
and friend of Cowper. 


How sweet these sacred hours of rest, 
Fair portraits of the virtuous breast, 
Where lawless lust, and passion rude, 
And folly never dare intrude ! 


Be others’ choice the sparkling bowi, 
And mirth, the poison of the soul ; 

Or midnight dance, and public shows, 
Parents of sickness, pains, and woes: 


A nobler joy my thoughts design ; 
Instructive solitude be mine: 

Be mine that silent calm repast, 
A cheerful conscience to the last. 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER, 
[Alexander Pope, born in 1688; died in 1744.] 


Fatuer of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou great First Cause, least understood 
Who all my sense confined ° 

To know but this—that thou art good, 
And that myself am blind: 


Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill; 

And, binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will. 


What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than Hell to shun, 
That, more than Heaven pursue. 
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What blessings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not cast away; 

For God is paid when man receives; 
To enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to Karth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound; 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round. 


Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 


{f I am right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay; 

{f Iam, wrong, O! teach my heart 
To find that better way ! 


Save me alike from foolish pride, 
And impious discontent 

At aught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught thy goodness lent. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by thy breath: 

O lead me, whereso’er I go, 
Through this day’s life or death ! 


This day be bread and peace my lot: 
All else beneath the sun 

Thou know’st if best bestowed or not, 
And let thy will be done. 


To thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar earth, sea, skies, 

One chorus let all beings raise! 
All nature’s incense rise! 


—————ad 


A THOUGHT ON ETERNITY, 
[John Gay; born in 16883 died in 1782.] 
Ere the foundations of the world were laid, 
Ere kindling light the Almighty word obeyed, 
Thou wert; and when the subterraneous flame, 
Shall burst its prison, and devour this frame. 
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From angry heaven when the keen lightning flies, 

When fervent heat dissolves the melting skies, 

Thou still shalt be; still as thou wert before, 

And know no change, when time shall be no 
more. 


THE DIVINE GOODNESS APPARENT IN THE 
ADAPTATION OF THE EARTH TO MAN, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


THE universe may be considered as the 
palace in which the Deity resides, and 
the earth as one of its apartments. In 
this all the meaner, races of animated 
nature mechanically obey him, and stand 
ready to execute his commands without 
hesitation. Man alone is found refrac- 
tory; he is the only being endued with 
the power of contradicting these man- 
dates. The Deity was pleased to exert 
superior power in creating him a superior 
being—a being endued with a choice of 
good and evil, and capable, in some meas- 
ure, of codperating with his own inten- 
tions. Man, therefore, may be consid- 
ered as a limited creature, endued with 
powers imitative of those residing in the 
Deity. He is thrown into a world that 
standsin need of his help; and he has been 
granted a power of producing harmony 
from partial confusion. 

If, therefore, we consider tne earth as 
alloted for our habitation, we shall find 
that much has been given us to enjoy, 
and much to amend; that we have ample 
reasons for gratitude, and many for our 
industry. In those great outlines of na- 
ture, to which art can not reach, and 
where our greatest efforts must have been 
ineffectual, God himself has finished 
every thing with amazing grandeur and 
beauty. Our beneficent Father has con- 
sidered these parts of nature as peculiarly 
his own; as parts which no creature could 
have skill or strength to amend; and he 
has, therefore, made them incapable of 
alteration, or of more perfect regularity. 
The heavens and the firmament show 
the wisdom and glory of the workman. 
Astronomers, who are best skilled in the 
symmetry of systems, can find nothing 
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there that they can alter for the better. 
God made these perfect, because no sub- 
ordinate being could correct their de- 
fects. 

When, therefore, we survey nature on 
this side, nothing can be more splendid, 
more correct, or amazing. We there be- 
hold a Deity residing in the midst of an 
universe, infinitely extended every way, 
animating all, and cheering the vacuity 
with his presence! We behold an im- 
mense and shapeless mass of matter, 
formed into worlds by his power, and dis- 
persed at intervals, to which even the 
Imagination can not travel! In this great 
theater of his glory, a thousand suns, 
like our own, animate their respective 
systems, appearing and vanishing at di- 
vine command. We behold our own 
bright luminary, fixed in the center of 
its system, wheeling its planets in times 
proportioned to their distances, and at 
once dispensing lght, heat, and action. 
The earth also is seen with its two-fold 
motion; producing, by the one, the 
change of seasons; and, by the other, the 
grateful vicissitudes of day and night. 
With what silent magnificence is all this 
yerformed! with what seeming ease! 

he works of art are exerted witn in- 
terrupted force; and their noisy progress 
discovers the obstructions they receive ; 
but the earth, with a silent, steady rota- 
tion, successively presents every part of 
its bosom to the sun, at once imbibing 
nourishment and light from that parent 
of vegetation and fertility. 

But not only provisions of heat and 
light are thus supplied, the whole sur- 
face of the earth is covered with a trans- 
parent atmosphere, that turns with its 
motion, and guards it from external in- 
jury. The rays of the sun are thus 
broken into a genial warmth ; and, while 
the surface is assisted, a gentle heat is 
produced in the bowels of the earth, 
which contributes to cover it with ver- 
dure. Waters also are supplied in health- 
fal abundance, to support life, and assist 
vegetation. Mountains rise, to diversify 


the prospect, and give a current to the 
stream. Seas extend from one continent 
to the other, replenished with animals 
that may he turned to human support ; 
and also serving to enrich the earth with 
a sufficiency of vapor. Breezes fly along 
the surface of the fields, to promote health 
and vegetation. The coolness of the 
evening invites to rest; and the fresh- 
ness of the morning renews for labor. 
Such are the delights of the habitation 
that has been assigned to man; without 
any one of these, he must have been 
wretched; and none of these could his 
own industry have supplied. But, while 
many of his wants are thus kindly fur.. 
nished, on the one hand, there are num- 
berless inconveniences to excite his in- 
dustry, on the other. This habitation, 
though provided with all the conven- 
iences of air, pasturage, and water, is but 
a desert place without human cultiva- 
tion. The lowest animal finds more con- 
veniences in the wilds of nature than he 
who boasts himself their lord. The 
whirlwind, the inundation, and all the 
asperities of the air, are peculiarly ter- 
rible to man, who knows their conse- 
quences, and, ata distance, dreads their 
approach. The earth itself, where hu- 
man art has not pervaded, puts on a 
frightful, gloomy appearance. The for- 
ests are dark and tangled ; the meadows 
are overgrown with rank weeds, and the 
brooks stray without a determined chan- 
nel. Nature, that has been kind to every 
lower order of beings, seems to have been 
neglectful with regard to him; to the 
savage uncontriving man, the earth is 
an abode of desolation, where his shelter 
is insufficient, and his food precarious. 
A world, thus furnished with advan- 
tages on one side, and inconveniences on 
the other, is the proper abode of reason, 
and the fittest to exercise the industry 
of a free and a thinking creature. These 
evils, which art can remedy, and pre- - 
science guard against, are a proper call 
for the exertion of his faculties ; aad they 
tend still more to assimilate him to his 
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Creator. God beholds, with pleasure, 
that being which he has made, convert- 
ing the wretchedness of his natural sit- 
uation into a theater of triumph; bring- 
ing all the headlong tribes of nature into 
subjection to his will, and producing that 
order and uniformity upon earth, of 
which his own heavenly fabric is so 
bright an example. 


BEAUTIES FROM WILLIS. 


[A little boy of nine years of age, one day in early au- 
tumn, stood under the leafy shadows of the proudly-arching 
elms On the green at New Haven, watching a joyous group 
of students of Yale playing ball, One of them, whom he 
then saw for the first time, from his graceful, aerial like 
beauty of person, so struck the child with a sense of admira- 
tion, that now, after the lapse of forty years, it remains a 
pleasant vision in the memory of the man. The student 
was N. P. Willis, then a tall, slender, blue-eyed youth, with 
sunny flowing curls, mild and gentle expression, and a com- 

lexion soft and delicate asa girl’s. Theexquisite aroma of 
his ae poems can but tuuch and comfort Christian 
earts, pe ¥ 


CHRIST'S ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM 


Hz sat upon the “ass’s foal and rode 

On to Jerusalem. Beside him walked, 
Closely and silently, the faithful twelve: 

And on before him went a multitude, 
Shouting hosannas, and with eager hands, 
Strewing their garments thickly on his way. 
Th’ unbroken foal beneath him gently stepped, 
Tame as its patient dam; and as the song 

Of “welcome to the Son of David” burst 
Forth from a thousand children, and the leaves 
Of the waved branches touched its silken ears, 
It turned its wild eye for a moment back, 
And then, subdued by an invisible hand, 
Meekly trode onward with its slender feet. 


The dew’s last sparkle from the grass had 
gone, 

As he rode up Mount Olivet. The woods 

Threw their cool shadows freshly to the west; 

And the light foal, with quick and toiling step, 

And head bent low, kept its unslackened way, 

Till its soft mane was lifted by the wind 

Sent o’er Mount from Jordan. As he 
reach 

The summit’ breezy pitch, the Savior raised 

His calm ue eye—there stood Jerusalem! 

Eagerly he bent forward, and beneath 

His mantle’s passive folds, a bolder line 

Than the wont slightness of his perfect limbs 

Betrayed the swelling fullness of his heart. 

There stuod Jerusalem! How fair she looked— 

The silver sun on all her palaces, 
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And her fair daughters ’mid the golden spires. 

Tending their terrace flowers; and Kedron’s 
stream 

Lacing the meadows with its silvery band, 

And wreathing its mist-mantle on the sky 

With the morn’s exhalations. There she 
stood— 

Jerusalem—the city of his love, 

Chosen from all the earth; Jerusalem— 

That knew him not, and had rejected him; 

Jerusalem—for whom he came to die! 

The shouts redoubled from a thousand lips 

At the fair sight; the children leaped and sang 

Louder hosannas; the clear air was filled 

With odor from the trampled olive-leaves— 

But “Jesus wept.” The ioved disciple saw 

His master’s tears, and closer to his side 

He came with yearning looks, and on his neck 

The Savior leant with heavenly tenderness, 

And mourned—How oft, Jerusalem! would I 

Tlave gathered you, as gathereth a hen 

Her brood beneath her wings—but ye woulo 
not! 


He thought not of the death that he should 
die— 

He thought not of the thorns he knew must 

lerce 

His forehead—of the buffet on his cheek— 

The scourge, the mocking homage, the foul 
scorn | 

Gethsemane stood out beneath his eye 

Clear in the morning sun, and there, he knew, 

While they who “could not watch with him 
one hour” 

Were seeping, he should sweat great drops of 

ood, 

Praying the “cup might pass.” And Golgotha 

Stood bare and desert by the city wall, 

And in its midst, to his prophetic eye, 

Rose the rough cross, and its keen agonies 

Were numbered all: the nails were in his 
feet— 

Th’ insulting sponge was pressing on his lips— 

The blood and water gushing from his side— 

The dizzy faintness swimming in his brain— 

And, while his own disciples fled in fear, 

A world’s death-agonies all mixed in his! 

Ay! he forgot all this. He only saw 

Jerusalem—the chosen, the loved, the lost! 

He only felt that for her sake his life 

Was vainly given, and, in his pitying love, 

The sufferings that would clothe the heaven 
in black, 

Were quite forgotten. Was there ever love, 

In earth or heaven, equal unto this? 
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HUMAN LOVE. 


On, if there is one law above the rest 

Written in reason—if there is a word 

That I would trace as with a pen of fire, 

Upon the unsunned temper of a child— 

If there is any thing that keeps the mind 

Open to angel visits, and repels 

The ministry of ill—tis human love! 

God has made nothing worthy of contempt. 

The smallest pebble in the wall of truth 

Has its peculiar meaning, and will stand 

When man’s best monuments have passed 
away. 

The law of heaver is dove; and though its 
name 

Has been usurped by passion, and profaned 

To its unholy uses through all time; 

Still, the eternal principle is pure; 

And in these deep aftections that we feel. 

Omnipotent within us, we but see 

The lavish measure in which love is given 

And in the yearning tenderness of a child, 

For every bird that sings above his head 

And every creature feeding on the hills, 

And every tree, and flower, and running brook, 

We see how every thing was made to love. 

And how they err, who, in a world like this, 

Find any thing to hate but human pride! 


THE PLEASANT PATH IN LIFE. 


THERE is a softer winding path through life, 

And man may walk it with unruffled soul, 

And drink its wayside waters till his heart 

Is stilled with its o’erflowing happiness. 

The chart by which to traverse it is writ 

In the broad book of nature. ’Tis to have 

Attentive and believing faculties; 

To go abroad rejoicing in the joy, 

Of beautiful and well-created things; 

To love the voice of waters and the sheen 

Of silver fountains leaping to the sea; 

To thrill with the rich melody of birds, 

Living their life of music; to be glad 

In the gay sunshine, reverent in the storm; 

To see a beauty in the stirring leaf, 

Ana find calm thoughts beneath the whispering 
tree; 

To see, and hear, and breathe the evidence 

Of God’s deep wisdom in the natural world! 

It is to linger on “the magic face 

Of human beauty,” and from light and shade 

Alike to draw a lesson; ’tis to know 

The evidences of voices that are tuned 

By majesty and purity of thought; 

To gaze on woman’s beauty as a star 

Whose purity and distance make it fair; 


And from the spell of music to awake, 

And feel that it has purified the heart! 

It is to love all virtue, like the light, 

Dear to the sou) as sunshine to the eye, 

And when the senses and the mind are filled, 
Like wells from these involuntary springs, 

It is to calm the trembling depths with prayer, 
That it may be but a reflected heaven. 


CONTEMPLATION. 


“Try are all up—the innumerable stars— 

And hold their place in heaven. My eyes have 
been 

Searching the pearly depths through which 
they spring 

Like beautiful creations, till I feel 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

Waiting in silence for the word of God 

To breathe into motion. There they stand 

Shining in order, like a living hymn 

Written in light, awaking at the breath. 

Of the celestial dawn, and praising him 

Who made them with the harmony of spheres. 

I would I had an angel’s ear to list 

That melody. I would | might float 

Up in that boundless element, and feel 

Its ravishing vibrations. like the pulse 

Beating in heaven! My spirit is athirst 

For music—rarer music! I would bathe 

My soul in a serener atmosphere 

Than this; I long to mingle with the flock 

Led by the ‘living waters, and to stray 

In the ‘green pastures of the better land! 

When wilt thou break, dull fetter? When 
shall I 

Gather my wings, and like a rushing thought 

Stretch onward, star by star up into heaven ?” 


CHILDHOOD. 


Who could paint 
The young and shadowless spirit? Who could 
chain 
The sparkling gladness of a heart that lives, 
Like a glad fountain, in the eye of light, 
With an unbreathing pencil? Nature’s gift 
Has nothing that is like it. Sun and stream, 
And the new leaves of June, and the young 
lark 
That flees away into the depths of heaven, 
Lost in his own wild music, and the breath 
Of spring time, and the summer eve, and noon 
In the cool autumn, are like fingers swept 
Over sweet-toned affections—but the joy 
That enters to the spirit of a child 
Is deep as his young heart; his very breath, 
' The simple sense of being, is enough 
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To ravish him, and like a thrilling touch 
He feels each moment of his life go by. 


Beautiful, beautiful childhood! with a joy 
That like a robe is palpable, and flung 

Out by your every motion! delicate bud 

Of the immortal flower that will unfold 
And come to its maturity in heaven! 

I weep your earthly glory. “Tis a light 
Sent to the new born spirit, that goes out 
With the first idle wind. -It is the leaf 
Freshly flung upon the river, that will dance 
Upon the wave that stealeth out its light, 
Then sink of its own heaviness. The face 
Of the delightful earth will to your eye 
Grow dim; the fragrance of the many flowers 
Be noticed not, and the beguiling voice 

Of nature in her gentleness will be 

To manhood’s senseless ear inaudible. 


INTERESTING INFORMATION IN REGARD TO 
THE BIBLE. 

Mosrs was the earliest of the sacred 
writers. Genesis and Job appear to have 
been compiled by him when an exile from 
Egypt, during his forty years’ residence 
at Midian. They were probably sketched 
in hyerogliphical characters, and writ- 
ten out for the use of the people, while 
he was employed to lead and instruct the 
Israelites during forty years, in the des- 
erts of Arabia. Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy were written by 
Moses some time time before the close 
of his extraordinary ministry, A. M. 2453, 
B. C. 1551, for the instruction of the Isra- 
elites in their obedience to God, and for 
the regulation of their civil, judicial, and 
religious affairs. Some few additions 
were made to the five books of Moses 
after his death, especially the last chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, probably by Joshua 
or by Samuel. Moses, though “learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians” 
(Acts vii. 22), did not acquire from that 
people the art of alphabetical writing ; 
neither was it an invention of his own 
ingenuity. Various expedients have been 
devised to solve the difficulties with which 
the subject is involved—by some letters 
are supposed to have been a merely hu- 
man invention, ingeniously contrived to 


facilitate the invaluable purposes of com- 
merce ; many of the heathen considered 
letters to have been the gift of their 
imaginary gods; but Christian and Jew- 
ish authors of the greatest judgment be- 
lieve that letters were given to Moses by 
the immediate inspiration of JEHOVAH, 
the true Gop. 

Joshua wrote the former part of the 
book bearing his name, which Samuel 
completed; that venerable prophet com- 
piled the books of Judges and Ruth, and 
commenced the first book of Samuel, the 
latter part of which and the second book. 
were written by his successors in the 
prophetical office, probably by -Nathan 
and Gad. The books of Kings and 
Chronicles are compilations from the 
national records, by various prophets and 
scribes, and from the public genealogical 
tables, made or completed by Hzra, on the 
return of the Jews from Babylon. LHzra 
and Nehemiah are historical collections 
from similar records, some of which were 
originally written by themselves. Es- 
ther was written by some distinguished 
Jew, perhaps Mordecai, though some 
conjecture that it was composed by Ezra. 
The Psalms were written mostly by 
David, some by Asaph, Moses, and other 
pious persons, all, or most of the book 
of Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, and 
the book of Ecclesiastes, by King Solo- 
mon; the latter book was composed when 
that prosperous king, toward the latter 
end of his life, had been led to reflect 
upon the vanity of all human gratifica- 
tions, and to repent of his foolish and 
criminal idolatry; his penitence and his 
writings were influenced by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Isaiah, Jeremiah, with the book of 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, and the other 
books of the prophets, were written by 
the several holy men whose names they 
bear, on occasions arising from their con- 
nection with the succeeding ages, as fore- 
appointed by the infinite wisdom of God. 
Ezra labored in revising the sacred books, 
aided by the Great Synagogue, consist- 
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ing of one hundred and twenty of the elders, 
by whom the Jewish church was restored 
and reformed. “Simon the Just,” who 
died in the year 292 B. C., was the last of 
them, a man of extraordinary wisdom 
and holiness ; he is believed to have made 
the last revision of the Old Testament, 
’ completing the sacred canon, by adding 
the books of Esther and Malachi. 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, the 
four Gospels, were written by the evan- 
gelists whose names they bear. Matthew 
and John were Apostles of Christ, and 
his personal attendants; Mark and Luke 
were intimately acquainted with some of 
the apostles, and the latter was a fellow- 
laborer and companion of Paul. Luke 
was also the writer of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Romans and other books of 
the New Testament were written by the 
apostles to whom they are inscribed, 
there being the most satisfactory evi- 
dence that Hebrews was written by the 
apostle Paul, allhough it does not bear 
his name, and that the apostle John was 
the author of the book of Revelation. 

Readers of the Scriptures should know 
that the divisions of the sacred books into 
chapters and verses were human inven- 
tions, adopted for the convenience of 
reading and reference, and not an ar- 
rangement made by the Divine inspira- 
tion. This consideration may relieve the 
mind from a measure of difficulty in rela- 
tion to some of the divisions, which inter- 
rupt the sense and obscure the meaning 
of the writer. 

Both parts of the sacred volume in- 
clude sixty-six distinct books—thirty- 
nine in the Old Testament, and twenty- 
seven in the New Testament. Those in 
the former were classed by the ancient 
Jews in three divisions: I. The Law; II. 
The Prophets; III. The Holy Writings— 
in Hebrew, Kethubim; in Greek, Hagio- 
grapha. 

“The Law” comprised the five books 
of Moses, and was called, as before re- 
marked, the Pentateuch. ‘The Proph- 
* ets” comprehended the books of Joshua, 


Judges, Samuel, and the Kings, which 
were called “the Former Prophets;’ and 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve 
minor prophetic books, from Hosea to 
Malachi, which were denominated “the 
Latter Prophets.” “The Holy Writings” 
included the books of Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job, Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the Chronicles. Slight 
differences from this plan, but not of any 
importance, were made by some of the 
learned Jews in their numbering and ar- 
rangement of the sacred books of the 
Old Testament. 

Originally, and for a long period, the 
sacred writings had no marks of punc- 
tuation. As was the case in all profane 
writings, the words were not separated 
from each other, but letter followed letter, 
as if every line were only a single word, 
a reader had, therefore, extreme diffi- 
culty, as he was obliged, mentally, to 
separate and combine the letters, so as 
to form the words, before he could per- 
ceive the sense of the writer; and this 
was the case so late as the fourth cen- 
tury with the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Public reading rendered some punc- 
tuation indispensable; and hence many 
believe that it was commenced by Ezra, 
and greatly extended by the Jewish Ma- 
sorites, or writers of tradition, to the 
fourth or fifth century, whose notes and 
criticisms relate to the books, verses, 
words, letters, vowel-points, and accents 
of the Old Testament. 

The book of Psalms was always di- 
vided into its distinct compositions, as is 
evident from its several pieces, and from 
reference found in the New Testament; 
but originally no divisions are believed 
to have existed in any other of the sacred 
books. 

The following calculations in regard 
to the contents of the Bible were pub- 
lished by an anonymous writer of the 
last century, the fruit, it is said, of three 
years’ labor: 
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In the Old Testament. In the New Testament. Total. 
39 27 66 

929 260 1,189 

23,214 7,959 31,173 

592,439 181,253 773,692 

2,725,100 838,380 3,566,450 


APOCRYPHA,. 


Verses, 6,081 Words, 152,185 


Chapters, 133 


Some brief notices of the translation 
of the Scriptures will be found interest- 
ing. The Old Testament was first trans- 
lated into Greek nearly three hundred 
years before Christ. This version is 
called by scholars the Septuagint, fre- 
quently expressed in short thus, “LXX,” 
from the number of seventy, or seventy- 
two Jewish elders, who were said to have 
been employed in this important work, 
to gratify Ptolemy Philadelphus, king 
of Egypt. The true reason of this trans- 
lation, according to the most learned 
men, was the dispersion of the Jews 
among the nations using the Greek lan- 
guage, by intercourse with whom they 
forgot their native tongue, and were un- 
able to read the Scriptures or understand 
them in the original Hebrew. 

The first complete translation of the 
Bible into English was made by John 
Wickliffe, about the year 1380; and there 
exist several manuscript copies of his 
translation in public libraries. The 
translation of William Tyndale was the 
first ever printed. He was obliged, how- 
ever, to withdraw to the continent to 
prosecute his work in security. His 
translation of the New Testament was 
published in 1526, at Antwerp or Ham- 


burg, and a few years later the whole 
of the Bible. Tyndale was apprehended 


as a heretic by Charles V, and was burnt 
to ashes near Antwerp, in 1536. “King 
James’s Bible,” our present authorized 
version, was made by forty-seven learned 
divines, and published in 1611. They 
were engaged upon it for three years. 
Every sentence, every word, every syl- 
lable, every letter, and every point 
seemed to have been weighed with the 
nicest exactness. It is justly regarded 
by scholars as the most faithful transla- 
tion made into any modern language. 


| was in the Indian language. 


Tyndale’s translation of the New Tes- 
tament, especially, is considered admi- 
rable both for style and accuracy. To 
use the words of a profound modern 
scholar, “It is astonishing how little 
obsolete the language of it is, even at 
this day; and, in point of perspicuity 
and noble simplicity, propriety of idiom, 
and purity of style, no Hnglish version 
has. yet surpassed it.” The following are 
Tyndale’s translations of the Magnificat 
and Lord’s Prayer, in the spelling of the 
original edition: 

“ And Mary sayde, My soul magnifieth 
the sorde, and my sprete reioyseth in 
God my Savioure. 

‘For he hath loked on the povre de. 
gre of his honde mayden. Beholde 
nowe from hens forthe shall all genera- 
cions call me blessed. 

“For he that is myghty hath done to 
me greate thinges, and blessed ys his 
name: 

“And hys mercy is always on them that 
feare him thorow oute all generacions. 

“He hath shewed strengthe with his 
arme; he hath scattered them that are 
proude in the ymaginacion of their 
hertes. 

“He hath putt doune the myghty from 
their seates, and hath exalthed them of 
lowe degre. 

“We hath filled the hungry with goode 
thinges, and hath sent away the ryche 
empty. 

“He hath remembered mercy, and 
hath holpen his servaunt Israhel. 
“Even as he promised to oure fathers, 

Abraham and to his seed forever. 

‘Oure father which arte in heven, 
halowed be thy name. Let thy kingdom 
come. Thy wyll be fulfilled, as well in 
erth, as hit ys in heven. Geve vs this 
daye oure dayly breade. And forgeve 
vs oure treaspases, even as we forgeve 
them which treaspas vs. Leede us not 
into temtacion, but delyvre vs from yvell. 
Amen.” 

The first Bible translated in America 
Rey. John 
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Eliot, the celebrated missionary to the 
Indians of Massachusetts, translated the 
whole of the Bible into the Nattick or 
Nipmue dialect. It was printed at Cam- 
bridge in 1663, and is the first Bible 
printed on this continent. It is related 
that when he was engaged upon the 
work, he came to the following passages 
in Judges v, 28: “The mother of Sisera 
looked out at the window, and criéd 
through the lattice,’ etc. He described 
to the Indians the meaning of lattice as 
a sort of frame-work or netting, and they 
gave him a word which he thought was 
what he wanted for his Bible. Some 
years afterward, when he had grown 
more familiar with their language, he 
burst into a laugh as he discovered what 
word he had used and printed, which 
the reader will see at the end of this quo- 
tation : “The mother of Sisera looked out 
of the window, and cried through the 
eelpot.” 

The following is a part of the Lord’s 


Prayer in the Indian tongue from Eliot’s 
Bible: 


Our Father heaven in hallowed thy name 
Nushun kesugut; Quttianatamunach ktowesuonk ; 
come thy kingdom thy will done 


Peyaumuutch Ikuk ketassutamoonk ; Kuttenantamoonk nen nuch 


Earth on as Heaven in our food daily 
ohkeit neune kesukqut Nummeetsuongash asekesukokish 
give us this this day and forgive us 
ausamaiinean —-yeuyeu kesukod;  kah ahquontamauneun 
our sins. 


nummatchescongash. 


A second edition of this Bible was 
printed in 1685, in the correction of 
which Mr. Eliot received great assistance 
from Mr. John Cotton. 


WHAT IS IN HEAVEN, 


[These lines are from an ancient poem, entitled ‘‘ The 
Pricks of Conscience,” written by Richard Rolle, a hermit 
of the order of Saint Augustine, full five hundred years ago. 
It is a curiosity as showing the English language in the cen- 
tury previous to that in which Columbus wus born. } 


Ther is lyf withoute ony deth, 

And ther is youthe withoute ony elde; 

And ther is alle manner welthe to welde: 
And ther is rest without ony travaille; 
And ther is pees without ony strife, 

And ther is alle manner lykinge of lyf; 
And ther is bright somer ever to se, 

And ther is nevere wynter in that countrie ; 


And ther is more worshipe and honour, 

Then evere hade kynge other emperour. 
And ther is grete melodie of aungeles songe, 
And ther is preysing hem amonge. 

And ther is alle manner frendshipe that may be, 
And ther is evere perfect love and charite; 
And ther is wisdom without folye, 

And ther is honeste without vileneye. 

Al these a man may joyes of hevene call; 
Ac yutte the most sovereyn joye of alle 

Is the sighte of Goddes bright face, 

In wham resteth alle mannere grace. 


DELIGHT IN GOD ONLY, 


[This poem is by Francis Quarles, who lived in the times 
of Charles I, whose cause he espoused. The opposite party 
so harrassed him, injuring his property, plundering him of 
his books, and destroying his rare manuscripts, that it broke 
down his health and spirits, and is said to eu occasioned 
his death. His book of Divine Emblems, with their quaint 
and grotesque illustrations, for a long time after, were 
found in the cottages of the peasants.} 


I Love (and have some cause to love) the earth; 
She is my Maker's creature; therefore good: 
She is my mother, for she gave me birth; 
She is my tender nurse—she gives me food; 
But what’s a creature, Lord, compared with 
thee? 
Or what’s my mother, or my nurse to me? 


I love the air: her dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me; 
Her shrill-mouthed quire sustains me with their 
flesh, 
And with their many-toned notes delight me: 
But what’s the air or all the sweets that she 
Can bless my soul withal, compared to thee? 


I love the sea: she is my fellow-creature, 

My careful purveyor; she provides me store; 

She walls me round; she makes my diet greater; 

She wafts my treasure from a foreign shore: 
But, Lord of oceans, when compared with thee, 
What is the ocean, or her wealth to me? 


To heaven’s high city I direct my journey, 
Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye; 
Mine eye, by contemplation’s great attorney, 
Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky: 
But what is heaven, great God, compared to 
thee? 
Without thy presence, heaven’s no heaven 
to me. 


Without thy presence earth gives no refection ; 
Without thy presence sea affords no treasure; 
Without thy presence air’s a rank infection; 
Without thy presence heaven itself no pleasure: 
If not possessed, if not enjoyed in thee, 
What’s earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me? 
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The highest honors that the world can boast, 
Are subjects far too low for my desire; 
The brightest beams of glory are (at most) 
But dying sparkles of thy living fire: 
The loudest flames that earth can kindle, be 
But nightly glow-worms, if compared to thee. 


Without thy presence wealth is bags of cares; 
Wisdom but folly; joy disquiet—sadness; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares; 
Pleasures but pains, and mirth but pleasing 
madness ; 
Without thee, Lord, things be not what they be, 
Nor have they being, when compared with thee. 


In having all things, and not thee, what have I? 
Not having thee, what have my labors got? 
Let me enjoy but thee, what further crave I? 
And having thee alone, what have I not? 
I wish nor sea nor land; nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed of 
thee. 


THE EMPTINESS OF RICHES. 


Epwarp Youne. 


Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine? 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine? 
Wisdom to gold prefer, for ’tis much less 

To make our fortune than our happiness: 

That happiness which great ones often see, 
With rage and wonder, in a low degree, 
Themselves unblessed. The poor are only poor. 
But what are they who droop amid their store? 
Nothing is meaner than a wretch of state. 

The happy only are the truly great. 

Peasants enjoy like appetites with kings, 

Aud those best satisfied with cheapest things. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM, 
OR THE SOUL’S BREATHING AFTER THE ILEAVENLY COUNTRY. 


(This grand old hymn, by an unknown author, has existed 
for centuries. “Ithas rung in triumphant notes through the 
arches of mighty cathedrals; it has been chanted by the lips 
of kings and queens and nobles; it has ascended in the still 
air above the cottage roofs of the poor; it has given utter- 
ance to the hopes and expectations of the Christian on every 
continent, by every sea-shore, in hall and hovel, until it has 
become, in one or another of its forms, the possession of the 
whole Christian world. Innumerable lips that here have 
been touched by its beauty and power, have gone to sing other 
and nobler songs up yonder.”’ 


“*Since Christ’s fair truth needs no man’s art, 
Take this rude song iu better part.” 


O motunErR, dear Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee? 

When shall my sorrows have an end, 
Thy joys when shall I see? 


O happy harbor of God’s saints, 
O sweet and pleasant soil! 

In thee no sorrows can be found. 
No grief, no care, no toil. 


In thee no sickness is at all, 
Nor hurt, nor any sore ; 

There is no death, nor ugly night, 
But life for evermore. 

No dimming cloud o’ershadows thee, 
No cloud nor darksome night, 

But every soul shines as the sun— 
For God himself gives light. 


There lust and lucre can not dwell, 
There envy bears no sway; 

There is no hunger, heat, nor cold, 
But pleasure every way. 

Thy walls are made of precious stones, 
Thy bulwarks diamonds square; 

Thy gates are of right orient pearl, 
Exceeding rich and rare. 


Thy turrets and thy pinnacles 
With carbuncles do shine, 

Thy very streets are paved with gold, 
Surpassing clear and fine. 

Ah, my sweet home, Jerusalem, 
Would God I were in thee! 

Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joys that I might see! 


Thy saints are crowned with glory great: 
They see God face to face ; 

They triumph still, they still rejoice, 
Most happy is their case. 

We that are here in banishment 
Continually do moan ; 

We sigh and sob, and weep and wail, 
Perpetually we groan. 


Our sweet is mixed with bitter gall, 
Our pleasure is but pain, 

Our joys scarce last the looking on, 
Our sorrows still remain. 

But there they live in such delight, 
Such pleasure and such play, 

As that to them a thousand years 
Doth seem as yesterday. 
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Thy gardens and thy gallant walks 
Continually are green, 
There grow such sweet and pleasant 
flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 
Quite through the streets, with‘ silver 
sound, 
The flood of Life doth flow; 
Upon whose banks on every side 
The wootl of Life doth grow. 


There trees for evermore bear fruit, 
And evermore do spring; 

There evermore the angels sit, 
And evermore do sing. 

Jerusalem, my happy home, 
Would God I were in thee! 

Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joys that I might see! 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


ADDISON. 

[JoserH Apprson, the son of an English dean, was bornin 
Wiltshire, England, in 1672, and died in 1719. On his death- 
bed, he sent for a friend whom he wished to reclaim from a 
dissipated and licentious life. ‘*I have sent for you,’’ he 
suid, ‘‘that you may see in what peace a Christian can die.”’ 
The uniform tendency of his writings is so excellent, dis- 
p-aying, on his part, such qualities of mind and heart, that 
it, is said that they convey the impression ‘‘like being re- 
called to a sense of something like that original purity from 
which man has long been estranged.’ His style is regarded 
by scholars as a model of purest English.) 


Among other excellent arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, there is one 
drawn from the perpetual progress of 
the soul to its perfection, without a pos- 
sibility of ever arriving at it, which is 
a hint that I do not remember to have 
seen opened andimproved by others who 
have written on this subject, though it 
seems to me to carry a very great weight 
with it. How can it enter into the 
thoughts of man that the soul, which 
is capable of such immense perfections, 
and of receiving new improvements to 
all eternity, shall fall away into nothing 
almost as soon as it is created? Are 
such abilities made for no purpose? A 
brute arrives at a point of perfection 
that he can never pass; in a few years 
he has all the endowments he is capable 
of; and were he to live ten thousand 
more, would be the same thing he is at 


present. Were a human soul thus at a 
stand in her accomplishments; were her 
faculties to be full-blown, and incapable 
of further enlargements, I could imagine 
it might fall away insensible, and drop 
at once into a state of annihilation. 
But can we believe a thinking being, 
that is in a perpetual progress of im- 
provements, and traveling on from per- 
fection to perfection, after having just 
looked abroad into the works of its 
Creator, and made few discoveries of 
his infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, 
must perish at her first setting out, and 
in the very beginning of her inquiries? 

Man, considered in his present state, 
seems only sent into the world to pro-. 
pagate his kind. He provides himself 
with a successor, and immediately quits 
his post to make room for him. 


Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood 
Wave urges wave. 


He does not seem born to enjoy life, 
but to deliver down to others. Thisis 
not surprising to consider in animals, 
which are formed for our use, and can 
finish their business in a short life. 
The silk-worm, after having spun her 
task, lays her eggs and dies. But in 
this life man can never take in his full 
measure of knowledge; nor has he time 
to subdue his passions, establish his soul 
in virtue, and come up to the perfection 
of his nature before he is hurried off 
the stage. Would an infinitely-wise 
Being make such glorious creatures for 
so mean a purpose? Can he delight in 
the production of such abortive in- 
telligence, such short-lived reasonable 
beings? Would he give us talents that 
are not to be exerted? capacities that 
are never to be gratified? How can we 
find that wisdom which shines through 
all his works, in the formation of man, 
without looking on this world as only 
a nursery for the next, and believing 
that the several generations of rational 
creatures, which rise up and disappear 
in such quick successions, are only to 
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receive their first rudiments of exist- 
ence here, and afterward to be trans- 
planted into a more friendly climate, 
where they may spread and flourish to 
all eternity? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleasing and triumphant consideration 
in religion than this of the perpetual 
progress which the soul makes toward 
the perfection of its nature, without 
ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the soul as going on from strength 
to strength, to consider that she is to 
shine forever with new accessions of 
glory and brighten to all eternity; that 
she will be still adding virtue to virtue 
and knowledge to knowledge, carries 
in it something wonderfully agreeable 
to that ambition which is natural to 
the mind of man. Nay, it must be a 
ppeepeu? pleasing to God himself to see 
his creation forever beautifying in his 
eyes, and drawing nearer to him by 
greater degrees of resemblance. 

Methinks this single consideration 
of the progress of a finite spirit to per- 
fection will be sufficient to extinguish 
all envy in inferior natures, and all 
contempt in superior. That cherubim, 
which now appears as a god to a human 
soul, knows very well that the period 
’ will come about in eternity when the 
human soul shall be as perfect as he 
himself now is; nay, when she shall 
look down upon that degree of perfec- 
tion as much as she now falls short of 
it. It is true the higher nature still 
advances, and by that means preserves 
his distance and superiority in the scale 
of being; but he knows that how high 
soever the station is of which he stands 
possessed at present, the inferior nature 
will at length mount up to it, and shine 
forth in the same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and venera- 
tion may we look into our own souls, 
where there are such hidden stores of 
virtue and knowledge, such inexhausted 
sources of perfection! We know not 
yet what we shall be, nor will it ever 


enter into the heart of man to conceive 
the glory that will be always in reserve 
for him. The soul, considered in rela- 
tion to its Creator, is like one of those 
mathematical lines that may draw nearer 
to another for all eternity without a 
possibility of touching it; and can there 
be a thought so transporting as to con- 
sider ourselves in these perpetual ap- 
proaches to Him who is not only the 
standard of perfection but of happi- 
ness? 


THE COMMON LOT, 


(JAMES MontcomeEry, born in Scotland in 1771; died 1854.) 


Once, in the flight of ages past, 

There lived a man; and who was he? 
Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee. 


Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown: 
His name has perished from the earth, 
This truth survives alone: 


That joy, and grief, and hope, and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast; 

His bless and woe—a smile, a tear! 
Oblivion hides the rest. 


The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirits’ rise and fall; 
We know that these were felt by him, 

For these are felt by all. 


He suffered—but his pangs are o'er; 
Enjoyed—but his delights are fled; 

Had friends—his friends are now no more; 
And foes—his foes are dead. 


He loved—but whom he loved the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb: 
O, she was fair! but naught could save 

Her beauty from the tomb. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen ; 
Encountered all that troubles thee: 

He was—whatever thou hast been; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile hia portion, life and light, 

To him exist in vain. 


The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 
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The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of him afford no other trace 
Than this—there lived a man! 


ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 
GRAY. 


[THomas Gray was born in London, 1716. At thirty-four 
yeara of age, he wrote to his friend Walpole, that ‘ta 
thing whose beginning he had seen long efore had at 
last got a» end to it, a merit that most of my writings have 
wanted.” This thing was the far-famed Hlegy. It appears 
that the piece was never intended for the public, but that 
Gray wrote it to gratify a few of his friends. Walpole 
showed it about, copies were taken, and it was soon put to 
press. It was received with delight, and quickly ran through 
eleven editions. Tt is said that on the memorable night pre- 
ceding the taking of Quebec, Gen. Wolfe repeated the elegy. 
Upon concluding the recitation, he said to his companions 
in arms, ‘* Now, gentlemen, I would prefer being the author 
of that poem to the glory of beating the French to-morrow.”’} 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 


And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turfin many a moldering heap, 
Fach in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built 
shed 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
80 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to thése the fault, 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s vozce provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air, 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless 
breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 


Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes con- 
fined; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered 
muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply. 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die 
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For who, to dumb Forgetfulness @ prey, THE ANCIENT MAN, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, Set eats ncn ten 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day 


iS 3 c f * Looking Toward Sunset” i a charming book to those 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? a erate 


10 have arrived beyond their noon, and have their eyes 
fixed upon the western hills that bound the great journey. 
It is the rich gleanings of a life harvest from all literatures, 
by Mrs. L. Maria Child, gathered from sources, old and new. 
original and selected, consisting of such articles in prose and 
poetry that tend most to comfort ard gladden one’s later 
years while moving along in the quiet lengthening shadows 
of the declining rays. The subject annexed is translated 
from the German of ** Jean Paul Richter’s memoir of Fibel, 
author of the Bienenroda Spelling Book.”’ {t describes the 


‘ 
On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
: last days of g d man, golden in the mellow sunset 
or thee, who mindful of the unhonored dead, glow ofa pared teanaull ite | 
| 


Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 
Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 
If chanve, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate; 


“He is insensibly subdued 
To settled quiet. He is one by whom 
All effort seems forgotten; one to whom 
Long patience hath such mild composure given, 
That patience now doth seem a thing of which 
He hath no need. He is by Nature led 
To peace so perfect, that the young behold 
With envy what the old man hardly feels.” 

Wordsworth. 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
“Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Tue stream of Fibel’s history having 
vanished under ground, like a second 
river Rhone, I was obliged to explore 
where story or stream again burst forth, 
and for this purpose I questioned every 
one. I was told that no one could better 
inform me than an exceedingly aged 
man, more than a hundred and twenty- 
five years old, who lived a few miles 
from the village of Bienenroda, and who, 
having been young at the same time with 
Fibel, must know all about him. The 
prospect of shaking hands with the 
very oldest man living on the face of 
the earth enraptured me. I said to my- 
self that a most novel and peculiar sen- 
sation must be excited by having a 
whole past century before you, bodily 
present, compact and alive, in the cen- 
tury now passing; by holding, hand to 
hand, a man of the age of the antedilu- 
vians, over whose head so many entire 
generations of young mornings and old 
evenings have fled, and before whom one 
stands, in fact, as neither young nor 
old; to listen to a human spirit, out- 
landish, behind the time, almost mys: 
teriously awful; sole survivor of a thou- 
sand gray, cold sleepers, coevals of hig 
own remote, hoary age; standing as sen- 


Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 
Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless 
love. 


One morn I missed him on the ‘customed hill, 
Along the heath and near his favorite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 


The next, with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the church-way path we see him 
borne: 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 


THE EPITAPH, 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown; 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his sou! sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 
He gained from Heaven (’t was all he wished) 
a friend. 


No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, ) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
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tinel before the ancient dead, looking 
coldly and strangely on life’s silly novel- 
ties; finding in the present no cooling 
for his inborn spirit-thirst, no more en- 
chanting yesterdays or to-morrows, but 
only the day-before-yesterday of youth 
and the day-after-to-morrow of death. 
It may, consequently, be imagined that so 
very old a man would speak only of the 
farthest past, of his early day-dawn, 
which, of course, in the long evening of 
his protracted day, must now be blend- 
ing with his midnight. On the other 
hand, that one like myself would not 
feel particularly younger before such a 
millionaire of hours as Bienenroda Pa- 
triarch must be, and that his presence 
must make one feel more conscious of 
death than of immortality. A very aged 
man is a more powerful memento than a 
grave, for the older a grave is the further 
we look back to the succession of young 
persons who have moldered in it; some- 
times a maiden is concealed in an an- 
cient grave, but an ancient dwindled 
body hides only an imprisoned spirit. 
An opportunity for visiting the Patri- 
arch was presented by a return coach- 
and-six, belonging to a count, on which 
I was admitted to a seat with the coach- 
man. Just before arriving at Bienen- 
roda, he pointed with his whip toward 
an orchard, tuneful with song, and said: 
“There sits the old man, with his little 
animals around him.” I sprang from 
the noble equipage, and went toward 
him. I ventured to expect that the 
count’s six horses would give me, before 
the old man, the appearance of a person 
of rank, apart from the simplicity of my 
dress, whereby princes and heroes are 
wont to distinguish themselves from their 
tinseled lackeys. I was, therefore, a lit- 
tle surprised that the old man kept on 
playing with his pet hare, not even 
checking the barking of his poodle, as 
if counts were his daily bread, until, at 
Jast, he lifted his oil-cloth hat from his 
head. A buttoned overcoat, which gave 
room to see his vest, a long pair of knit 


overalls, which were, in fact, enormous 
stockings, and a neckerchief which hung 
down to his bosom, made his dress look 
modern enough. His time-worn frame 
was far more peculiar. The inner part 
of the eye, which is black in childhood, 
was quite white; his tallness, more than 
his years, seemed to bow him over into 
an arch; the outturned point of his chin 
gave to his speech the appearance of 
mumbling; yet the expression of his 
countenance was lively, his eyes bright, 
his jaws full of white teeth, and his head 
covered with light hair. 

I began by saying: “I came here 
solely on your account, to see a man for 
whom there can, assuredly, be little new 
under the sun, though he himself is 
something very new under it. You are 
now strictly in your five-and-twenties, 
since, after a century, a new reckoning 
commences. For myself, I confess, after 
once clambering over the century termi- 
nus, or church-wall, of a hundred years, 1 
should neither know how old I was, nor 
whether I was myself. I should begin 
fresh and free, just as the world’s history 
has often done, counting again from the 
year one, in the middle of a thousand 
years. Yet, why can not a man live to 
be as old as is many a giant tree of India, 
still standing? It is well to question 
very old people concerning the methods 
by which they have prolonged their 
lives. How do you account for it, dear 
old sir?” 

I was beginning to be vexed at the 
good man’s silence, when he softly re- 
plied: “Some suppose it is because I 
have always been cheerful, because I 
have adopted the maxim, ‘Never sad, 
ever glad;’ but I ascribe it wholly to our 
dear Lord God, since the animals which 
here surround us, though never sad, but 
happy for the most part, by no means 
so frequently exceed the usual boundary 
of their life, as does man. He exhibits 
an image of the eternal God, even in the 
length of his duration.” 

Such words concerning God, uttered 
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by a tongue one hundred and twenty- 
five years old, had great weight and con- 
solation, and I at once felt their beauti- 
ful attraction. On mentioning animals, 
the old man turned again to his own, 
and, as though indifferent to him who 
had come in a coach-and-six, he began 
again to play with his menagerie—the 
hare, the spaniel, the silky poodle, the 
starling, and a couple of turtle-doves on 
his bosom. A pleasant bee colony in the 
orchard also gave heed to him; with one 
whistle he sent the bees away, and with 
another he summoned them into the ring 
of creatures which surrounded him like 
a court-circle. 

At last, he said: “No one need be sur- 
prised that a very old man, who has for- 
gotten every thing, and whom no one 
but the dear God knows or cares for, 
should give himself wholly to the dear 
animals. To whom can such an old man 
be of much use? I wander about in 
the villages, as in cities, wholly strange. 
If I see children, they come before me 
like my own remote childhood. If I 
meet old men, they seem like my past 
hoary years. I do not quite know where 
I now belong. I hang between heaven 
and earth. Yet God ever looks upon me 
bright and lovingly, with his two eyes, 
the sun and the moon. Moreover, ani- 
mals lead into no sin, but rather to de- 
votion. When my turtle-doves brood 
over their young and feed them, it seems 
to me just as if I saw God himself doing 
a great deal, for they derive their love 
and instinct toward their young as a gift 
from him.” 

The old man became silent, and looked 
pensively before him, as was his wont. A 
ringing of christening bells sounded from 
Bienenroda among the trees in the gar- 
den. He wept alittle. I know not how 
I could have been go simple, after the 
beautiful words he had uttered, as to 
have mistaken his tears for a sign of 
weakness in his eyes. “I do not hear 
well, on account of my great age,” he 
said, “and it seems to me as if the bap- 


tismal bell from the distant sanctuary 
sounded up here very faintly. The ol 
years of my childhood, more than a hun 
dred years ago, ascend from the ancien 
depths of time, and gaze on.me in won 
der, while I and they know not whether 
we ought to weep or laugh.” Then, ad 
dressing his silky poodle, he called out 
“Ho! ho! come here old fellow!” 

The allusion to his childhood brought 
me to the purpose of my visit. ‘“ Ex. 
cellent sir,” said I, ‘1 am preparing the 
biography of the deceased Master Gott: 
helf Fibel, author of the famous Spell. 
ing Book, and all I now need to complete 
it is the account of his death.” The oli 
man smiled, and made a low bow. ] 
continued: “No one is more likely tc 
know the particulars of his decease than 
yourself, and you are the only person 
who can enrich me with the rare traits 
of his childhood, because every incident 
inscribed on a child’s brain grows deeper 
with years, like names cut into a gourd, 
while later inscriptions disappear. Tell 
me, I pray you, all that you know con. 
cerning the departed man, for I am to 
publish his life at the Michaelmas Fair.” 

He murmured: “Excellent genius, 
scholar, man of letters, author most fa- 
mous—these and other fine titles I 
learned by heart and applied to myself 
while I was that vain, blinded Fibel, 
who wrote and published the ordinary: 
spelling book in question.” 

So, then, this old man was the blessed 
Fibel himself! A hundred and twenty- 
five notes of admiration, ay, eighteen 
hundred and eleven notes in a row, 
would but feebly express my astonish- 
ment. 

[ Here follows a long conversation con. 
cerning Fibel, after which the narrative 
continues, as follows: 

The old man went into his little gar- 
den-house, and I followed him. He 
whistled, and instantly a black squirrel 
came down from a tree, whither it had 
gone more for pleasure than for food. 
Nightingales, thrushes, starlinga, ond 
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other birds flew back into the open win- 
dow from the tops of the trees. A bul- 
finch, whose color had been changed by 
age from red to black, strutted about the 
room, uttering droll sounds, which it 
could not make distinct. The hare pat- 
tered abont in the twilight, sometimes 
on his hind feet, sometimes on all fours. 
Every dog in the house bounded forward 
in glad, loving, human glee. But the 
most joyful of all was the poodle; for he 
knew he was to have a box, with com- 
partments, fastened to his neck, contain- 
ing a list of the articles wanted for sup- 
per, which it was his business to bring 
from the inn in Bienenroda. He was 
Fibel’s victualer, or provision-wagon. 
Children, who ran back and forth, were 
the only other ones who ministered to 
his wants. 

In allusion to his pets, he said: “We 
ought to assist the circumscribed facul- 
ties of animals, by educating them, as 
far as we can, since we stand toward 
them, in a certain degree, as their Lord 
God; and we ought to train them to good 
morals, too, for very possibly they may 


again as if lying on waving tulips. He 
dreamed, again, that he was a hundred 
years old, and that he died as an inno- 
cent yearling child, without any of the 
sin and woe of earth ; that he found his 
parents on high, who brought before him 
along procession of his children, who had 
remained invisible to him while he was 
in this world, because they were trans- 
parent, like the angels. He rose from 
his bed with new teeth and new ideas. 
The old Fibel was consumed, and a true 
phenix stood in his place, sunning its 
colored wings. He had risen glorified, 
out of no other grave than his own body. 
The world retreated; heaven came down. 
When he had related these things, he 
at once bade me good-night. Without 
waiting for the return of his ministering 
poodle, and with hands folded for prayer, 
he showed me the road. I withdrew, 
but I rambled a long time round the 
orchard, which had sprung entirely from 
seed of his own planting. Indeed, he 
seldom ate a cherry without smuggling’ 
the stone and burying it in the ground 
for a resurrection. This habit often an- 


continue to live after death. God and!noyed the neighboring peasants, who 


the animals are always good, but not so! did not want high things growing 


with man.” 

Aged men impart spiritual things, as 
they give material things, with a shaking 
hand, which drops half. In the effort to 
gather up his recollections, he permitted 
me to quicken his memory with my 
own, and thus I obtained a connected 
account of some particulars in his expe- 
rience. He said he might have been 

bout a hundred years old when he cut 

new set of teeth, the pain of which dis- 
turbed him with wild dreams. One night 
he seemed to be holding in his hand a 
large sieve, and it was his task to pull 
the meshes apart, one by one. The close 
net-work, and the fastening of the wood- 
en rim gave him indescribable trouble. 
But as his dream went on, he seemed to 
hold in his hand the great bright sun, 
which flamed up into his face. He woke 
with a newborn feeling, and slumbered 


on 
their boundaries. “But,” said he, “I 
can not destroy a fruit-stone. If the 
peasants pull up atree it produces, it 
will still have lived a little while, and die 
as a child dies.” 

While loitering in the orchard, I heard 
an evening hymn played and sung. I 
returned near Fibel’s window, and saw 
him slowly turning a hand-organ, and 
accompanying the tune by softly singing 
an evening hymn. This organ, aided by 
a fragment of a voice, sufficed, in its 
monotonous uniformity, for his domestic 
devotion. I went away repeating the 
song. 

Beautiful was the orchard when I re- 
turned the next morning. And the hoar- 
frost of age seemed thawed and fluid, 
and to glisten Only as morning dew on 
Fibel’s after-blossom. The affection of 
his animals toward him rendered the 
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morning still more beautiful, in an or- 
chard every tree of which had for its 
mother the stone of some fruit that he 
had enjoyed. His animals were an in- 
’ heritance from his parents, though, of 
course, they were the great, great, great- 
grandchildren of those which had_be- 
longed to them. The trees were full of 
brooding birds, and by a slight whistle 
he could lure down to his shoulders this 
tame posterity of his father’s singing- 
school. It was refreshing to the heart 
to see how quickly the tender flutterers 
surrounded him. 

With the infantile satisfaction of a 
gray-beaded child, he was accustomed to 
hang up on stics, or in the trees, wher- 
ever the rays.of the sun could best shine 
upon them, little balls of colored glass; 
and he took indescribable delight in this 
accordion of silver, gold, and jewel hues. 

These particolored sun-balls, varying 
the green with many flaming tints, were 
like crystal tulip-beds. Some of the red 
ones seemed like ripe apples among the 
branches. But what charmed the old 
man most were reflections from the land- 
scape from these little world-spheres. 
They resembled the moving prospects 
shadowed forth in a diminishing mirror. 
“Ah,” said he, “when I contemplate the 
colors produced by the sunshine, which 
God gives to this dark world, it seems 
to me as if I had departed, and were al- 
ready with God. And yet, since HE is 
IN us, we are always with God.” 

I asked him how it happened that, at 
his age, he spoke German almost purer 
than that used even by our best writers. 
Counting his birth from the end of his 
century (the new birth described in his 
dream), he replied: “I was somewhere 
about two years old, when I happened 
to hear a holy, spiritual minister, who 
spoke German with such an angel- 
tongue, that he would not have needed 
a better in heaven.” He could not tell 
me the preacher’s name, but he vividly 
described his manner in the pulpit. He 
told how he spoke with no superfluity of 


words, airs, or gestures; how he uttered, 
in mild tones, things the most beautiful 
and forcible; how, like the Apostle John, 
with his resting-place close to heaven, 
this man spoke to the world, laying his 
hands calmly on the pulpit desk as an 
arm-case; how his every tone was a 
heart, and his every look a blessing; 
how the energy of this disciple of Christ 
was imbedded in love, as the firm dia- 
mond is incased in the ductile gold; 
how the pulpit was to him a Mount Ta- — 
bor, whereon he trausfigured both him- 
self and his hearers ; and how, of all cler- 
gymen, he best performed that which is 
the most difficult—the praying worthily. 
My feelings grew constantly warmer 
toward this time-worn man, while I did 
not require a full return of affection from 
him any more than I should from a little 
child. But I remembered that I ought 
not to disturb the evening of his days 
with things of the world, and that I 
ought to depart. I would have him pre- 
serve, undisturbed, that sublime posi- 
tion of old age, where man lives, as it 
were, at the pole; where no star rises or 
sets; where the whole firmament is mo- 
tionless and clear, while the Pole-star 
of another world shines fixedly over- 
head. I therefore said to him that I 
would return in the evening and take 
my leave. To my surprise, he replied 
that perhaps he should himself take leave 
of the whole world at evening, and that 
he wished not to be disturbed when dy- 
ing. He said that he should that even- 
ing read to the end of the Revelation of 
St. John, and perhaps it might be the 
end with him, also. I ought to have 
mentioned previously that he read con- 
tinually, and read nothing but the Bible, 
regularly from the beginning to the end, 
and he had a fixed impression that he 
should depart on concluding the twenti- 
eth and twenty-first verses of the twen- 
ty-second chapter of the Revelation of 
John: “ He which testifieth of all things 
saith, Surely I come quickly: Amen. 
Even se come, Lord Jesus. The grace 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all. Amen.” In consequence of this be- 
lief, he was in the habit of reading the 
last books of the Bible faster. 

Little as I believed in so sudden a 
withering of his protracted after-blos- 
som, | obeyed his latest-formed wish. 
Whenever a right wish is expressed by 
any man, we should do well to remem- 
ber that it may be his last. I took my 
leave, requesting him to intrust me with 
his testamentary commissions for the 
village. He said they had been taken 
charge of long ago, and the children 
knew them. He cut a twig from a 
Christmas-tree, coeval in his childhood, 
and presented me with it as a keepsake. 

In the beautiful summer evening, I 
could not refrain from astealthily ap- 
proaching the house, through the or- 
chard, to ascertain whether the good old 
man had ended his Bible and his life to- 
gether. On the way, I found the torn 
envelope of a letter, sealed with a black 
seal, and over me the white storks were 
speeding their way to a warmer country. 
I was not much encouraged when I heard 
all the birds singing in his orchard, for 
their ancestors had done the same when 
his father died. A towering cloud, full 
of the latest twilight, spread itself before 
my short-sighted vision, like a far-off, 
blooming, foreign landscape; and I could 
not comprehend how it was that I had 
never before noticed this strange-looking, 
reddish land; so much the more easily 
did it occur to me that this might be his 
Orient, whither God was leading the 
weary one. I had become so confused 
as actually to mistake red bean-blossoms 
for a bit of fallen sunset. Presently I 
heard a man singing, to the accompani- 
ment of an organ. It was the aged man 
singing his evening hymn: 

“Tord of my life, another day 
Once more hath sped away.” 


The birds in the room, and those in 
the distant branches, also, chimed in 
with his song. The bees, too, joined in 
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with their humming, as in the warm 
summer evening they dived into the 
cups of the linden-blossoms. My joy 
kindled intoa flame. He wasalive! But 
I would not disturb his holy evening. I 
would let him remain with Him who 
had surrounded him with gifts and with 
years, and not call upon him to think of 
any man here below. [ listened to the 
last verse of his hymn, that I might be 
still more certain of the actual continu. 
ance of his life, and then tardily I slipped 
away. To my joy, I still found, in the 
eternal youth of Nature, beautiful refer- 
ences to his lengthened age; from the 
everlasting rippling of the brook in the 
meadow to a late swarm of bees, which 
had settled themselves on a linden tree, 
probably in the forenoon, before two 
o'clock, as if, by taking their lodging 
with him, he was to be their bee-father, 
and continue to live. Every star twin- 
kled to me a hope. : 

I went to the orchard very early in the 
morning, wishing to look upon the aged 
man in sleep—death’s angel prelude, the 
warm dream of cold death. But he was 
reading, and had read, in his large 
printed Bible, far beyond the deluge, as . 
I could see by the engravings. I held 
it to be a duty not to interrupt his soli- 
tude long. I told himI was going away, 
and gave him a little farewell billet, in- 
stead of farewell words. I was much 
moved, though silent. It was not the 
kind of emotion with which we take 
leave of a friend, or a youth, or an old 
man; it was like parting from a remote 
stranger-being, who scarcely glances at 
us from the high, cold clouds which hold 
him between the earth and the sun, 
There is a stillness of soul which resem- 
bles the stillness of bodies on a frozen 
sea, or on high mountains; every loud 
tone is an interruption too prosaically 
harsh, as in the softest adagio. Hven 
those words, “for the last time,” the old 
man had long since left behind him. 
Yet he hastily presented to me my favorite 
flower, a blue Spanish vetch in an earthen 
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pot. This butterfly flower is the sweeter 
inasmuch as it so easily exhales its per- 
fume and dies. He said he had not yet 
sung the usual morning hymn, which 
followed the service of his death-even- 
ing; and he begged me not to take it 
amiss that he did not accompany me, or 
once look after me, especially as he could 
not see very well. He then added, al- 
most with emotion, “‘O friend, may you 
live virtuously! We shall meet again, 
where my departed relatives will be 
present, and also that great preacher, 
whose name I have forgotten. We meet 
again.” 

He turned immediately, quite tran- 
quilly to his organ. I parted from him 
as from a life. He played from his organ 
beneath the trees, and his face was turned 
toward me; but to his dim eyes I knew 
that I should’soon become a motionless 
cloud. So I remained till he began his 
morning hymn, from old Neander: 


“The Lord still leaves me living, 
I hasten him to praise; 
My joyful spirit giving, 
He hears my early lays.” 


While he was singing, the birds flew 
round him; the dogs, accustomed to the 
music, were silent; and it even wafted 
the swarm of bees into their hive. Bowed 
down as he was by age, his figure was 
so tall that, from the distance where I 
stood, he looked sufficiently erect. I re- 
mained until the old man had sung the 
twelfth and last verse of his morning 


hymn: 


“Ready my cause to finish, 
And come, O God, to Thee; 
A conscience pure I cherish, 
Till death shall summon me.” 


THE GOOD OLD GRANDMOTHER, 


O softly wave the silver hair 
From off that aged brow! 

That crown of glory worn so long 
A fitting crown is now. 
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Fold reverently the weary hands 
That toiled so long and well; 

And while your tears of sorrow fall, 
Let sweet thanksgiving swell. 


That life-work, stretching o’er long 
years, 
A varied web has been; 
With silver strands by sorrow wrought, 
And sunny gleams between. 


These silver hairs stole softly on, 
Like flakes of falling snow, 

That wrap the green earth lovingly 
When autumn breezes blow. 


Each silver hair, each wrinkie there, 
Records some good deed done; 

Some flower she cast along the way, 
Some spark from love’s bright sun. 


How bright she always made her home! 
It seemed as if the floor 

Was always flecked with spots of sun, 
And barred with brightness o’er. 


The very falling of her step 
Made music as she went; 

A loving song was on her lips, 
The song of full content. 


And now, in later years, her word 
Has been a blessed thing 

In many a home, where glad she saw 
Her children’s children spring. 


Her widowed life has happy been, 
With brightness born of heaven, 

So pearl and gold in drapery fold 
The sunset couch at even. 


O, gently fold the weary hands 
That toiled so long and well; 

The spirit rose to angel bands, 
When off earth’s mantle fell. 


She’s safe within her Father’s house, 
Where many mansions be; 

O, pray that thus such rest may coma 
‘Dear heart, to thee and me! 
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THE HOUR OF SETTING DAY. 


Pas foul spirit ef detraction was the erigin ef these beau- 
tifal lines from — heart. The authoress was an elderly 
lady, a widow, Mrs. Browne, ef Munson, Mass., who had 
thrown upon her the responsibility of a house full of little 
abildren, of whom she was the loving grandmother. Weary 
and heavy-laden with her many cares, she was accustomed 
ct evening to retire for a brief period to the seclusion of an 
eroor for ses meditation and secret prayer. This seeming 
neglect ef her household duties occasioned unhappy come 
ment from some of her neighbors, which coming to the 
ears of this humble daughter of God, drew forth from her 
@a apology in these sweet verses. As she wrote it, the ex- 
pression “‘*:om every cumbering care,’’ was “from little 
ones and Care.” 

This hymn was the remote cause of another of perhaps equal 
ment. s detraction originated the ene, so selfishness origi- 
nated the ether. Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, ap- 
tee to the publishers of the hymn-book, in which Mrs. 

rowne’s poem first appeared, for permission to eh it fora 
eollection which he was compiling. This being refused, he 
wrote some lines expressing similar thoughts: ‘“* The Even- 
ing Hour,'” which we also give, and below the other. Both 
are curious instances of a frequent: result, in Providence, of 
evil producing good.) 


I love to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care, 


And spend the hour of setting day 
In humble grateful prayer. 


[ love in solitude to shed 
The penitential tear, 

And all his promises to plead, 
When none but God is near. 


I love to think on mercies past, 
And future good implore; 
_ And all my cares and sorrows cast 
On him whom I adore. 


I love by faith to take a view 
Of brighter scenes in Heaven; 
The prospect doth my strength renew, 
While here by tempests driven. 


And when life’s toilsome day is o’er, 
May its departing ray 

Be calm as this impressive hour, 
And lead to endless day. 


THE EVENING HOUR, 


DR. LEONARD BACON. 


Hatt, tranquil hour of closing day! 
Begone disturbing care! 

And look, my soul, from earth away 
To him who heareth prayer. 


How sweet the tear of penitence, 
Before his throne of grace; 

While to the contrite spirit’s sense, 
He shows his smiling face. 


How sweet through long-remembered years 
His mercies to recall, 

And pressed with wants, and griefs, ana fears, 
To trust his love for all. 


How sweet to look in thoughtful hope 
Beyond the fading sky, 

And hear them call his children up 
To his fair home on high. 


Calmly the day forsakes our heaven 
To dawn beyond the west; 

So let my soul in Life’s last even 
Retire to glorious rest. 


THE SUMMER MORNING, 


How beautiful the morning when summer days 
are long; 

O we will rise betimes and hear the wild-bird’s 

happy song; 

For when the sun pours down his ray, the bird 
will cease to sing; 

She ‘ll seek the cool and silent shade, and sit with 
folded wing. 


Up in the morning early, ’tis Nature’s gayest 
hour! 

While pearls of dew adorn the grass and fra- 
grance fills the flower. 

Up in the morning early, and we will walk 
abroad, 

And fill our hearts with melody, and raise our 
songs to God. 


LITTLE CHRISTEL. 
L 


Going home from the house of God, 
The flower at her foot, and the sun overhead. 
Little Christel so thoughtfully trod, — 
Pondering what the preacher had said. 


“Even the youngest, humblest child. 
Something may do to please the Lord.” 
“ Now what,” thought she, and haif sadly 
smiled, 
* Can I, so little and poor, afford?” 


“Never, never a day should pass 
Without some kindness, kindly shown.” 

Little Christel looked down at the grass 
Rising like incense before the throne. 


“Well, a day 1s before me now, 
Yet what,” thought she, ‘can I do, if I try? 
It an angel of God should show me how, 
But silly am I, and the hours they fly.” 
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Then a lark sprang singing up from the sod, 
And Christel thought, as he rose to the blue, 
‘Perhaps he will carry my prayer to God, 
But who would have thought the little Jark 
knew ?” 


II. 


Now she entered the village street, 
With book in hand, and face demure, 
And soon she came, with sober feet, 
‘lo a crying babe at a cottage door. 


The child hada windmill that would not move, 
It puffed with its round red cheeks in vain, 

One sail stuck fast in a puzzling groove, 
And baby’s breath could not stir it again, 


Poor baby beat the sail, and cried, 
While no one came from the cottage door; 
But little Christel knelt down by its side, 
And set the windmill going once more. 


Then babe was pleased, and the little girl 
Was glad when she heard it laugh and crow; 
Thinking, happy windmill, that has but to 
whir 
To please the pretty young creature so. 


UL 


No thought of herself was in her head, 
As she passed out at the end of the street, 
And came to a rose-tree tall and red, 
Drooping and faint with the summer heat. 


She ran to a brook that was flowing by; 
She made of her two hands a nice round cup, 
And washed the roots of the rose-tree high, 
Till it lifted its languid blossoms up. 


“©, happy brook!” thought little Christel, 
“You have done some good this summer’s 


day 
You have made the flower look fresh and well a 
Then she rose, and went on her way. 


IV. 


But she saw, as she walked by the side of the 
: brook, 
Some great rough stones that troubled its 
course; 
And the gurgling water seemed tosay, “Look! 
I struggle, and tumble, and murmur hoarse! 


“ How these stones obstruct my road! 
How I wish they were off and gone; 

Then I could flow, as once I flowed, 
Singing in silvery undertone.” 
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Then little Christel, as light as a bird, 
Put off the shoes from her young white feet; 
She moves two stones, she comes to the third, 
The brook already sings, “Thanks to you 
sweet |” 


O, then she hears the lark in the skies, 
And thinks, ‘‘ What is it to God he says?” 
And she stumbles, and falls, and can not rise, 
For the water stifles her downward face. 


The little brook flows on as before, 
The little lark sings with as sweet a sound; 
The little babe crows at the cottage door; 
And the red rose blooms, but Christel lies 
drowned. 


v. 


Come in softly, this is the room; 
Is not that an innocent face? 
Yes, those flowers give a faint perfume— 
Think child, of Heaven, and the Lord his 
grace. 


Three at the right, and three at the left, 
Two at the feet, and two at the head, 
The tapers burn. ‘The friends bereft, 
Have cried till their eyes are swollen and red. 


Who would have thought it when little Christel 
Pondered on what the preacher had told? 

But the good wise God does all things well, 

And the fair young creature lies dead and cold. 


ae 


Then a little stream crept into the place, 
And rippled up to the coffin’s side, 

And touched the corpse on its pale round face, 
And kissed the eyes till they trembled wide. 


Saying, “I am a river of joy from Heaven; 
You helped the brook, and IJ help you, 

I sprinkle your brow with life-drops seven, 
I bathe your eyes with healing dew. 


Then a rose-branch in through the window 
came, 
And colored her cheeks and lips with red; 
“T remember, and Heaven does the same,” 
Was all that the faithful rose-branch said. 


Then a bright small form to her cold neck 
clun 
it breathed on her till her breast did fill, 
Saying, “I am a cherub fond and young, 
And I saw who breathed on the baby’s mill.” 
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Then little Christel sat up and smiled, 
And said, ‘Who put these flowers in my 
hand?” 
And rubbed her eyes, poor innocent child, 
Not being able to understand, 


a 
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But soon she heard the big bell of the church 
Give the hour, which made her say, 

“Ah! I have slept and dreamed in the porch; 
It is a very drowsy day.” 


OMNISCIENCE AND OMNIPRESENCE OF DEITY, 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 


I was yesterday, about sunset, walk- 
ing in the open fields, till the night in- 
sensibly fell upon me. I at first amused 
myself with all the richness and variety 
of colors which appeared in the western 
parts of heaven; in proportion as they 
faded away and went out, several stars 
and planets appeared one after another, 
till the whole firmament was in a glow. 
The blueness of the ether was exceed- 
ingly heightened and enlivened by the 
season of the year, and the rays of all 
those luminaries that passed through it. 
The galaxy appeared in its most beau- 
tiful white. ‘To complete the scene, the 
full moon rose at length in that clouded 
majesty which Milton takes notice of, 
and opened to the eye a new picture of 
nature, which was more finely shaded, 
and disposed among softer lights, than 
that which the sun had before discovered 
to us. 

As I was surveying the moon walking 
in her brightness, and taking her prog- 
ress among the constellations, a thought 


arose in me, which I believe very often 


perplexes and disturbs men of serious 
and contemplative natures. David him- 
self fell into it in that reflection, “When 
I consider the heavens the work of thy 
hands, the moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordained, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man that 
thou regardest him?’ In the same 


manner, when I consider that infinite 
host of stars, or, to speak more philo- 
sophically, of suns, which were then 
shining upon me, with those innumer- 
able sets of planets or worlds, which 
were moving round their respective 
suns; when I still enlarged the idea, 
and supposed another heaven of suns 
and worlds rising still above this which 
we discovered, and these still enlight- 
ened by a superior firmament of lumi- 
naries, which are planted at so great a 
distance, that they may appear to the. 
inhabitants of the former as the stars 
do to us; in short, while I pursued this 
thought, I could not but reflect on that 
little insignificant figure which I myself 
bore amidst the immensity of God’s 
works. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this 
part of the creation, with all the host of 
planetary worlds that move about him, 
utterly extinguished and annihilated, 
they would not be missed, more than a 
grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The 
space they possess is so exceedingly lit- 
tle in comparison of the whole, it would 
scarce make a blank in the creation. 
The chasm would be imperceptible to 
an eye that could take in the whole 
compass of nature, and pass from one 
end of the creation to the other, as it 
is possible there may be such a sense 
in ourselves hereafter, or to creatures 
which are more exalted than ourselves. 
We see many stars by the help of glass- 
es, wonich we do not discover with our 
naked eyes, and the finer our telescopes 
are, the more still are our discoveries. 
Huygenius carries this thought so far, 
that he does not think it impossible 
there may be stars whose light has not 
yet traveled down to us since their first 
creation. There is no question but the 
universe has certain bounds set to it; 
but when we consider that it is the 
work of infinite power, prompted by in- 
finite goodness, with an infinite space 
to exert-itself in, how can our imagina- 
tion set any bounds to it? 
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To return, therefore, to my first 
thought, I could not but look upon my- 
self with secret horror, as a being that 
was not worth the smallest regard of 
one who had so great a work under his 
care and superintendency. I was afraid 
of being overlooked in the immensity 
of nature, and lost among that infinite 
variety of creatures, which in all proba- 
bility swarm through all these immeas- 
urable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this 
mortifying thought, I considered that it 
took its rise from those narrow concep- 
tions which we are apt to entertain of 
the divine nature. We ourselves can 
not attend to many different objects at 
the same time. If we are careful to in- 
spect some things, we must, of course, 
neglect others. This imperfection, 
which we observe in ourselves, is an 
imperfection that cleaves, in some de- 
gree, to creatures of the highest capaci- 
ties, as they are creatures, that is, be- 
ings, of finite and limited natures. The 
presence of every created being is con- 
fined to a certain measure of space, and, 
consequently, his observation is stinted 
to a certain number of objects. The 
sphere in which we move, and act, and 
understand, is of a wider circumference 
to one creature than another, according 
as we rise one above another in the 
scale of existence. But the widest of 
these our spheres has its circumference. 
When, therefore, we reflect on the di- 
vine nature, we are so used and accus- 
tomed to this imperfection in ourselves, 
that we can not forbear, in some meas- 
ure, ascribing it to him in whom there 
is no shadow of imperfection. Our rea- 
son, indeed, assures us that his at- 
tributes are infinite; but the poorness 
of our conceptions is such that it can 
not forbear setting bounds to every 
thing it contemplates, till our reason 
comes again to our succor, and throws 
down all those little prejudices which 
rise in us unawares, and are natural to 
the mind of men. 
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We shall, therefore, utterly extin- 
guish this melancholy thought, of our 
being overlooked by our Maker in the 
multiplicity of his works, and the in- 
finity of those objects among which he 
seems to be incessantly employed, if we 
consider, in the first place, that he is 
omnipresent, and, in the second, that he 
is omniscient. 

If we consider him in his omnipres- 
ence, his being passes through, actuates, 
and supports the whole frame of nature. 
His creation, and every part of it, is full 
of him. There is nothing he has made 
that is either so distant, so little, or so 
inconsiderable which he does not essen- 
tially inhabit. His substance is within 
the substance of every being, whether 
material or immaterial, and as intimately 
present to it as that being is to itself 
It would be an imperfection in him 
were he able to move out of one place 
into another, or to draw himself from 
any thing he has created, or from any 
part of that space which he diffused and 
spread abroad to infinity. In short, to 
speak of him in the language of the o'd 
philosophers, he is a being whose cen- 
ter is every-where, and his circumfer- 
ence nowhere. 

In the second place, he is omniscient 
as well as omnipresent. His omnis- 
cience, indeed, necessarily and naturally 
flows from his omnipresence. He can 
not but be conscious of. every motion 
that arises in the whole material world, 
which he thus essentially pervades; and 
of every thought that is stirring in the 
intellectual world, to every part of 
which he is thus intimately united. 
Several moralists have considered. the 
creation as the temple of God, which he 
has built with his own hands, and which 
is filled with his presence. Others have 
considered infinite space as a receptacle, 
or, rather, the habitation of the Al- 
mighty; but the noblest and most ex- 
alted way of considering this infinite 
space is that of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
calls it the sensorium of the Godhead, 
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Brutes and men have their sensoriola, or 
little sensoriums, by which they appre- 
hend the presence and perceive the ac- 
tions of a few objects that lie contigu- 
ous to them. Their knowledge and ob- 
servation turn within a very narrow 
circle. But as God Almighty can not 
but perceive, and know every thing in 
which he resides, infinite space gives 
room to infinite knowledge, and is, as 
it were, an organ to omniscience. 

Were the soul separate from the body, 
and with one glance or thought should 
start beyond the bounds of the creation ; 
should it for millions of years continue 
its progress through infinite space with 
the same activity, it would still find 
itself within the embrace of its Creator, 
and encompassed round with the im- 
mensity of the Godhead. While we are 
in the body, he is not less present with 
us because he is concealed from us. “Oh 
that I knew where I might find him!” 
says Job. ‘Behold I go forward, but he 
is not there; and backward, but I can 
not perceive him; on the left hand, 
where he does work, but I can not be- 

-hold him; he hideth himself on the 
right hand that I can not see him.” In 
short, reason as well as revelation as- 
sure us that he can not be absent from 
us, notwithstanding he is undiscovered 
by us. 

Now, in this consideration of God 
Almighty’s omnipresence and omnis- 
cience, every uncomfortable thought 
vanishes. He can not but regard every 
thing that has being, especially such of 
his creatures who fear they are not re- 
garded by him. He is privy to all their 
thoughts, and to the anxiety of heart in 
particular, which is apt to trouble them 
on this occasion ; for, as it is impossible 
he should overlook any of his creatures, 
so we may be confident that he regards, 
with an eye of mercy, those who en- 
deavor to recommend themselves to his 
notice, and in unfeigned humility of 
heart think themselves unworthy that 
he should be mindful of them 
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OUR IMPERFECT KNOWLEDGE OF A FUTURES 
STATE, SUITED TO THE OONDITION OF MAN, 
{Hugh Blair, D.D.; born in Edinburg in 1718.] 

Tue skeptic, who is dissatisfied with 
the obscurity which Divine Providence 
has wisely thrown over the future state, 
conceives that more information would 
be reasonable and salutary. He desires 
to have his view enlarged beyond the 
limits of this corporeal scene. Instead 
of resting upon evidence which requires 
discussion, which must be supported by 
much reasoning, and which, after all, 
he alleges, yields very imperfect infor- 
mation, he demands the everlasting 
mansions to be so displayed as to place 
faith on a level with the evidence of 
sense. “What noble and happy effects,” 
he exclaims, ‘would instantly follow, 
if man thus beheld his present and his fu- 
ture existence at once before him! He 
would then become worthy of his rank 
in the creation. Instead of being the 
sport, as now, of degrading passions 
and childish attachments, he would act 
solely on the principles of immortality. 
His pursuit of virtue would be steady, 
his life would beundisturbed and happy. 
Superior to the attacks of distress and 
to the solicitations of pleasure, he would 
advance, by a regular progress, toward 
those divine rewards and honors which 
were continually present to his view.” 
Thus fancy, with as much ease and con- 
fidence as if it were a perfect judge of 
creation, erects a new world to-itself, 
and exults with admiration of its own 
work. But let us pause, and suspend 
this admiration, till we coolly examine 
the consequences that would follow from 
this supposed reformation of the uni- 
verse. 

Consider the nature and circumstances 
of man. Introduced into the world in 
an indigent condition, he is supported at 
first by the care of others; and, as soon 
as he begins to act for himself, finds la- 
bor and industry to be necessary for 
sustaining his life and supplying his 
wants. Mutual defense and interest 
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give rise to society; and society, when | 


formed, requires distinctions of property, 
diversity of conditions, subordination of 
ranks, and a multiplicity of occupations, 
in order to advance the general good. 
The services of the poor and the pro- 
tection of the rich become reciprocally 
necessary. The governors and the goy- 
vrned must cooperate for general safety. 
Various arts must be studied—some re- 
specting the cultivation of the mind, 


others the care of the body; some to} 


ward off the evils, and some to provide 
the conveniences of life. In a word, by 
the destination of his Creator, and the 
necessities of his, nature, man com- 
mences at once an active, not merely a 
contemplative, being. Religion assumes 
him assuch. It supposes him employed 
in this world as on a busy stage. It 
regulates, but'does not abolish the en- 
terprise and cares of ordinary life. It 
addresses itself to the various ranks in 
society—to the rich and to the poor, to 
the magistrate and the subject. It re- 
bukes the slothful, directs the diligent 
how to labor, and requires every man to 
do his own business. 

Suppose, now, that vail to be with- 
drawn, which conceals another world 
from our view. Let all obscurity van- 
ish, let us no longer “see darkly, as 
through a glass;” but let every man en- 
joy that intuitive perception of divine 
and eternal objects, which the skeptic 
was supposed to desire. The iminediate 
effect of such a discovery would be to 
annihilate, in our eye, all human objects, 
and to produce a total stagnation in tke 
affairs of the world. Were the celestial 
glory exposed to our admiring view, did 
the angelic harmony sound in our enrap- 
tured ears, what earthly concerns could 
have the power of engaging our attention 
forasinglemoment? Allthe studies and 
pursuits, the arts and labors, which now 
employ the activity of man, which sup- 
port the order, or promote the happiness 
of society, would lie neglected and aban- 
doned. Those desires and fears, those 
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hopes and interests, by which we are at 
present stimulated, would cease to ope- 
rate. Human life would present no ob- 
jects sufficient to rouse the mind, to kin- 
dle the spirit of enterprise, or to urge the 
hand of industry. Ifthe mere sense of 
duty engaged a good man to take some 
part in the business of the world, the task, 
when submitted to, would prove distaste- 
ful. Even the preservation of life would 
be slighted, if he were not bound to it by 
the authority of God. Impatient of his 
confinement within this tabernacle of 
dust, languishing for the happy day of 
his translation to those glorious regions 
which were displayed to his sight, he 
would sojourn on earth as a melancholy 
exile. Whatever Providence has pre- 
pared for the entertainment of man would 
be viewed with contempt. Whatever is 
now attractive in society would appear 
insipid. In a word, he would be no 
longer a fit inhabitant of this world, nor 
be qualified for those exertions which 
are allotted to him in his present sphere 
ofbeing. But, all his faculties being sub- 
limated above the measure of humanity, 
he would be in the condition of a being 
of superior order, who, obliged to reside 
among men, would regard their pursuits 
with scorn, as dreams, trifles, and puerile 
amusements of a day. 

But to this reasoning it may, perhaps, 
be replied that such consequences as I 
have now stated, supposing them to fol- 
low, deserve not much regard. For what 
though the present arrangement of hu- 
man affairs were entirely changed, by a 
clearer view, and a stronger impression 
of our future state, would not such a 
change prove the highest blessing to 


/'man? Is not this attachment to worldly 


objects the great source both of his misery 
and his guilt? Employed in perpetual 
contemplation of heavenly objects, and 
in preparation for the enjoyment of them, 
would he not become more virtuous, and, 
of course, more happy, than the nature 
of his present employments and attach- 
ments permits him to be? Allowing, for 
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a moment, the consequence to be such, 
this much is yielded. that, upon the sup- 
position which was made, man would not 
be the creature which he now is, nor hu- 
man life the state which we now behold. 
How far the change would contribute to 
his welfare comes to be considered. 

If there be any principle fully ascer- 
tained by religion, it is that this life was 
intended for a state of trial and improve- 
ment toman. His preparation for a bet- 
ter world required a gradual purification, 
carried on by steps of progressive dis- 
cipline. The situation, therefore, here 
assigned him, was such as to answer 
his design, by calling forth all his active 
powers, by giving full scope to his moral 
dispositions, and bringing to light his 
wholecharacter. Henceit became proper 
that difficulty and temptation should arise 
in the course of his duty. Ample re- 
wards were promised to virtue, but these 
rewards were left, as yet, in obscurity 
and distant prospect. The impressions 
of sense were so balanced against the dis- 
coveries of immortality as to allow a 
conflict between faith and sense, between 
conscience and desire, between present 
pleasure and future good. Inthis conflict 
the souls of good men are tried, improved, 
and strengthened. In this field their 
honors arereaped. Here are formed the 
capital virtues of fortitude, temperance, 
and self-denial; moderation in pros- 
perity, patience in adversity, submission 
to the will of God, and charity and for- 
giveness to men, amid the various com- 
petitions of worldly interest. 

Such is the plan of divine wisdom for 
man’s improvement. But put the case 
that the plan devised by human wisdom 
were to take place, and that the rewards 
of the just were to be more fully displayed 
to view, the exercise of all those graces 
which I have mentioned, would be en- 
tirely superseded. Their very names 
would be unknown. Every temptation 
being withdrawn, every worldly attach- 
ment being subdued by the overpowering 
discoveries ot eternity, no trial of sin- 


cerity, nd discrimination of characters 
would remain ; no opportunity would be 
afforded for those active exertions which 
are the means of purifying and perfect- 
ing the good. On the competition be- 
tween time and eternity depends the 
chief exercise of human virtue. The ob- 
scurity which at present hangs over 
eternal objects preserves the competi- 
tion. Remove that obscurity, and you 
remove human virtue from its place. 
You overthrow that whole system of 
discipline by which imperfect creatures 
are, in this life, gradually trained up for 
a more perfect state. 

This, then, is the conclusion to which 
at last we arrive: that the full display 
which was demanded of the heavenly 
glory would be so far from improving 
the human soul, that it would abolish 
those virtues and duties which are the 
great instruments of its improvement. : 
It would be unsuitable to the character 
of man in every view, either as an active 
being or a moral xgent. It would dis- 
qualify him from taking part in the af- 
fairs of the world; for relishing the 
pleasures or for discharging the du- 
ties of life; in a word, it would entirely 
defeat the purpose of his being placed on 
this earth. And the question why the 
Almighty has ‘been pleased to leave a 
spiritual world and the future existence 
of man under so much obscurity, re- 
solves, in the end, into this: Why there 
should be such a creature as man in the 
universe of God. Such is the issue of 
the improvements proposed to be made 
on the plans of Providence. They add 
to the discoveries of the superior wisdom 
of God, and of the presumption and folly 
of man. 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 
MRS. HEMANS. 
CuILp, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye, 
Ever following silently ; 
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Father, by the breeze of eve 
Called by harvest work to leave— 
Pray» ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee! 


Traveler, in the stranger’s land, 

Far from thine own household band; 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 

Of a voice from this world gone; 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell; 
Sailor, on the darkening sea, 

Lift the heart, and bend the knee! 


Warrior, that from battle won 
Breathest now at set of sun; 
Woman, o’er the. lowly slain 
Weeping on his burial-plain ; 

Ye that triumph, ye that sigh, 
Kindred by one holy tie, 

Heaven's first star alike ye see— 
Lift the heart, and bend the knee! 


THE EVENING BELLS, 
MOORE, 
T'HOosE evening bells! those evening 
bells 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime. 


Those joyous hours are passed away ; 
And many a heart, that then was gay, 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells. 


And so ’t will be when I am gone; 

That tuneful peel will still ring on, 

While other bards shall walk these dells, 

And 2 your praise, sweet evening 
ells ! 


THE THREE SONS, 


[James Moultrie, an English clergyman; born in 1799.} 


I HAVE a son, a little son, a boy just five 
years old, 

With cyes of thoughtful earnestness, and 
mind of gentle mold. 


They tell me that unusual grace in all 
his ways appears, 

That my child is grave and wise of heart 
beyond his childish years. 

I can not say how this may be, I know 
his face is fair, 

And yet his chiefest comeliness is his 
sweet and serious air; 

I know his heart is kind and fond, | 
know he loveth me, 

But loveth yet his mother more with 
grateful fervency ; 

But that which others most admire is the 
thought which fills his mind, 

The food for grave inquiring speech he 
every-where doth find. 

Strange questions doth he ask of me, 
when we together walk ; 

He scarcely thinks as children think, o1 
talks as children talk. 

Nor cares he much for childish sports, 
dotes not on bat or ball, 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, 
and aptly mimics all. 

His little heart is busy still, and often- 
times perplexed - 

With thoughts about this world of ours. 
and thoughts about the next. 

He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, she 
teacheth him to pray, 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn then 
are the words which he will say. 

Oh, should my gentle child be spared to 
manhood’s years like me, 

A holier and a wiser man I trust that he 
will be; 

And when I look into his eyes, and 
stroke his thoughtful brow, 

I dare not think what I should feel, 
were I to lose him now. : 


I have a son, a second son, a simple cnild 
of three; 

I’ll not declare how bright and fair his 
little features be, 

How silver sweet those tones of his when 
he prattles on my knee; 

I do not think his light blue eye is, like 
his brother’s, keen, 
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Nor his brow so full of childish thought 
as his hath ever been ; 

But his little heart’s a fountain pure of 
kind and tender feeling, 

And his every look’s a gleam of light, 
rich depths of love revealing. 

When he walks with me, the country 
folk, who pass us in the street, 

Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, he 
looks so mild and sweet. 

A playfellow is he to all, and yet, with 
cheerful tone, 

Will sing his little song of love, when 
left to sport alone. 

His presence is like sunshine sent to 
gladden home and hearth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, and 
sweeten all our mirth. 

Should he grow up to riper years, God 
grant his heart may prove 

As sweet a home for heavenly grace as 
now for earthly love; 

And if, beside his grave, the tears our 
aching eyes must dim, 

God comfort us for all the love which 
we shall lose in him. 


I have a son, a third sweet son ; his age 
I can not tell, 

For they reckon not by yearsand months 
where he is gone to dwell. 

To us for fourteen anxious months, his 
infant smiles were given, 

And then he bade farewell to Earth, and 
went to live in Heaven. 


I can not tell what form his is, what { 


looks he weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his 
shining seraph brow. 

The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, 
the bliss which he doth feel, 

Are numbered with the secret things 
which God will not reveal. 

But I know (for God hath told me this) 
that he is now at rest, 

Where other blest saints be, on their 
Savior’s loving“breast. 

[ know his spirit feels no more this 
weary load of flesh, 
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But his sleep is blest with endless dreams 
of joy forever fresh. 

I know the angels fold him close beneath 
their glittering wings, 

And soothe him withasong that breathes 
of Heaven’s divinest things. 

I know that we shall meet our babe (his 
mother dear and I), 

Where God for aye shall wipe away all 
tears from every eye. 

Whate’er befalls his brethren twain, his 
bliss can never cease; 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, but 
his is certain peace. 

It may be that the tempter’s wiles their 
soul’s from bliss may sever, 

But, if our own poor faith fail not, he 
must be ours forever. 

When we think of what our darling is, 
and what we still must be; 

When we muse on that world’s perfect 
bliss, and this world’s misery ; 
When we groan beneath this load of sin, 

and feel this grief and pain, 
Oh! we'd rather lose our other two, than 
have him here again. 


THE INSECT OF A DAY, 


ARISTOTLE says, that upon the river 
Hypanis there exist little animals who 
live only one day. Those who die at 
eight o'clock in the morning, die in 
their youth ; those who die at five o'clock 
in the evening, die in a state of de- 
crepitude. 

Suppose one of the most robust of 
these Hypanians as old, according to 
these nations, as time itself; he would 
have begun to exist at the break of 
day, and, through the strength of his 
constitution, would have been enabled 
to support an active life during the in- 
finite number of seconds contained in 
ten or twelve hours. During so long 
a succession of instants, by his own 
experience, and by his reflections on 
all he had seen, he must have acquired 
great wisdom; he looks upon his fel- 
lows that have died at noon as creatures 
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happily delivered from the great num- 
ber of infirmities 49 which old age is 
subject. He may have to relate to his 
grandsons an astenishing tradition of 
facts anterior to all the memory of the 
nation. The young swarm, composed 
of beings who have lived but an hour, 
approach the venerable patriarch with 
respect, and listen, with admiration, to 
his instructive discourse. Every thing 
he relates to them appears a prodigy 
to this generation, whose life has been 
so short. A day appears to them the 
entire duration of time, and the dawn 
of day would be called, in their chro- 
nology, the great era of their creation. 

Suppose, now, that the venerable in- 
sect, this Nestor of the Hypanians, a 
short time before his death, about the 
hour of sunset, assembles all his de- 
scendants, his friends and acquaint- 
ances, to give, them, with his dying 
breath, his last advice. They gather 
from all parts under the vast shelter 
of the mushroom, and the dying sage 
addresses them in the following man- 
ner: Friends and compatriots, I feel 
that the longest life must have an end. 
The term of mine has arrived, and I 
do not regret my fate, sincé my great 
age has become a burden to me, and 
there is nothing new under the sun 
forme. The revolutions and calamities 
that have desolated my country, the 
great. number of particular accidents 
to which we are all subject, the infirm- 
ities that afflict our species, and the 
misfortunes that have happened to my 
own family—all that I have seen in 
the course of a long life—has only too 
well taught me this great truth, that 
happiness, placed in things which do 
not depend upon ourselves, can never 
be certain and lasting. An entire gen- 
eration has perished by a violent wind; 
a multitude of our imprudent youth 
has been swept into the water by a 


brisk and unexpected breeze. What 
terrible floods a sudden rain has caused! 
Our firmest shelters even are not proof 
against a hail-storm. A dark cloud 
causes the most courageous hearts to 
tremble. 

I lived in the early ages, and con- 
versed with insects of larger growth, 
of stronger constitutions, and I may 
say of greater wisdom, than any of the 
present generation. I conjure you to 
give credit to my last words, when I 
assure you that the sun, which seems 
not far from the earth, 1 have seen in 
times -past fixed in the middle of the 
heavens, its rays darting directly upor 
us. The earth was much lighter in past 
ages, the air was much warmer, and our 
ancestors were more sober and virtuous. 

Although my senses are enfeebled, 
my memory is not; I can assure you 
that this glorious luminary moves. I 
have seen it rising over the summit of 
that mountain; and I began my life 
about the time that it commenced its 
immense career. It has, during several 
centuries, advanced in the heavens with 
an astonishing heat and brilliancy, of 
which you can have no idea, and which 
assuredly you could not have supported; 
but now, by its decline, and the sensi- 
ble diminution of its vigor, I foresee 
that all nature must shortly terminate, 
and that this world will be buried in 
darkness in less than a hundred minutes. 

Alas! my friends, how I flattered my- 
self, at one time, with the deceitful hope 
of always living on this earth! how 
magnificent were the cells I had _ hol- 
lowed out for myself! what confidence 
did I put in the firmness of my limbs 
and in the strength of my wings! But 
I have lived long enough for nature 
and for glory, and none of those I leave 
behind me will have that same satis- 
faction in the century of darkaess and 
decay that I see about to begin. 


PLEASING AND COMFORTING LITRRATURES. 


RELIGION THE FOUNDATION OF CONTENT, 


{This much-admired composition is from the pen ot Dr, 
Samuel Johnson, the literary giant of Hngiand, one hun- 
ired years ago.] 

Omar, the hermit of the mountain 
Aubukabis, which rises on the east of 
Mecca, and overlooks the city, found, 
one evening, a man sitting pensive and 
alone, within a few paces of his cell. 
Omar regarded him with attention, and 
perceived that his looks were wild and 
haggard, and that his body was feeble 
and emaciated. The man also seemed 
to gaze steadfastly on Omar; but such 
was the abstraction of his mind, that 
his eye did not immediately take cog- 
nizance of its object. In the moment 
of recollection, he started, as from a 
dream; he covered his face in confusion, 
and bowed himself to the ground. 
“Son of affliction,’ said Omar, “who 
art thou, and what is thy distress?” 
“My name,” replied the stranger, “is 
Hassan, and I am a native of this city; 
the Angel of Adversity has laid his 
hand upon me, and the wretch whom 
thine eye compassionates, thou canst 
not deliver.” ‘To deliver thee,” said 
Omar, “belongs to Him only from 
whom we should receive with humility 
both good and evil; yet hide not thy 
life from me; for the burden which 1 
can not remove, I may, ut least, enable 
thee to sustain.” Hassan fixed his 
eyes upon the ground, and remained 
_ some time silent; then fetching a deep 
sigh, he looked up at the hermit, and 
thus complied with his request: 

“Tt is now six years since our mighty 
Jord, the caliph Almalic, whose memory 
be blessed, first came privately to wor- 
ship in the temple of the holy city. 
The blessing which he petitioned of 
the prophet, as the prophet’s vicege- 
rent, he was diligent to dispense; in the 
intervals of his devotion, therefore, he 
went about the city relieving distress 
and restraining oppression; the widow 
smiled under his protection, and the 
weakness of age and infancy was sus- 
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tained by his bounty. 1, who dreaded 
no evil but sickness, and expected no 
good beyond the reward of my labor, 
was singing at my work when Almalic 
entered my dwelling. He looked round 
with a smile of complacency, perceiv- 
ing that, though it was mean, it was neat, 
and though I was poor, I appeared to 
be content. As his habit was that of 
a pilgrim, I hastened to receive him 
with such hospitality as was in my 
power; and my cheerfulness was rather 
increased than restrained by his pres- 
ence. After he had accepted some 
coffee, he asked me many questions; 
and though, by my answers, I always 
endeavored to excite him to mirth, yet 
I perceived that he grew thoughtful, 
and eyed me witn a placid but fixed at- 
tention. I suspected that he had some 
J}. nowledge of me, and, theréfore, inquired 
his country and his name. ‘Hassan,’ 
said he, ‘I have raised thy curiosity, and 
it s..all be satisfied. He who now talks 
with thee is Almalic, the sovereign of 
the faithful, whose seat is the throne 
o. Medina, and whose commission is 
from above.’ These words struck me 
dumb with astonishment, though | had 
some doubt of their truth; but Almalie, 
throwing back his garment, discovered 
the peculiarity of his vest, and put the 
royal signet upon his finger. I then 
started up, and was about to prostrate 
myself befcre him, but he prevented 
me. ‘Hassan,’ said he, ‘forbear; thou 
art greater than I, and from thee I 
have at once derived humility and 
wisdom.’ I answered: ‘Mock not thy 
servant, who is but as a worm before 
thee; life and death are in thy hands, 
and happiness and misery are the 
daughters of thy will.’ ‘Hassan’ he 
replied, ‘1 can no otherwise give life 
or happiness than by not takiag them 
away ; thou art thyself beyond the . cach 
of my bounty, and possessed of felicity 
which I can neither communicate n r 
obtain. My influence over other” .ilis 
my bosom witb perpetual solicitude and 
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anxiety; and yet my influence over 
others extends to their vices, whether 
I would reward or punish. By the 
bowstring, I can suppress violence and 
fraud; and by the delegation of power, 
I can transfer the insatiable wishes of 
avarice and ambition from one object 
to another; but with respect to virtue, 
I am impotent; if I could reward it, I 
would reward it in thee. Thou art 
content, and hast, therefore, neither 
avarice nor ambition; to exalt thee 
would destroy the simplicity of thy life, 
and diminish that happiness which I 
have no power either to increase or to 
continue.’ 

“He then rose up, and, commanding 
me not to disclose his secret, departed. 

“As goon as I recovered from the 
confusion and astonishment in which 
the caliph left me, I began to regret 
that my behavior had intercepted his 
bounty, and accused that cheerful- 
ness of: folly which was the concomi- 
tant of poverty and labor. I now re- 
pined at the obscurity of my station, 
which my former insensibility had per- 
petuated; I neglected my labor be- 
cause I despised the reward; I spent 
the day in idleness, forming romantic 
projects to recover the advantages which 
I had lost; and at night, instead of 


losing myself in that sweet and re-! 


freshing sleep, from which I used to 
rise with new health, cheerfulness, and 
vigor, I dreamt of splendid habits and 
a numerous retinue of gardens, palaces, 
eunuchs, and women, and waked only 
to regret the illusions that had vanished. 
My health was at length impaired’ by 
the inquietude of my mind; I sold all 
my movables for subsistence, and re- 
served only a mattress, upon which I 
sometimes lay from one night to an- 
other. ° 

“In the first moon of the following 
year, the caliph came again to Mecca, 
with the same secresy, and for the same 
purposes. He was willing once more 


deriving felicity from himself. But he 
found me, not singing at my work, 
ruddy with health, vivid with cheer- 
fulness, but pale and dejected, sitting 
on the ground, and chewing opium, 
which contributed to substitute the 
phantoms of imagination for the realities 
of greatness. He entered with a kind 
of joyful impatience in his countenance, 
which, the moment he beheld me, was 
changed to a mixture of wonder and 
pity. I had often wished for another 
opportunity to address the caliph; yet 
I was confounded at his presence, and, 
throwing myself at his feet, I laid my 
hand upon my head and was speech- 
less. ‘Hassan,’ said he, ‘what canst 
thou have lost, whose wealth was the 
labor of thine own hand? and what can 
have made thee sad, the spring of 
whose joy was in thy own bosom? 
What evil hath befallen thee? Speak, 
and if I can remove it, thou art happy.’ 
I was now encouraged to look up, and 
I replied, ‘Let my lord forgive the pre- 
sumption of his servant, who, rather 
than utter'a falsehood, would be dumb 
forever. JI am become wretched by the 
loss of that which I never possessed; 
thou hast raised wishes, which, indeed, 
I am not worthy thou shouldst satisfy; 
but why should it be thought that he 
who was happy in obscurity and indi- 
gence, would not have been rendered 
more happy by eminence and wealth ?’ 

‘When I had finished this speech, Al- 
malic stood some moments in suspense, 
and I continued prostrate before him. 
‘Hassan,’ said he, ‘I perceive, not 
with indignation, but with regret, that 
I mistook thy character; J now dis- 
cover avarice and ambition in thy heart, 
which lay torpid only because their 
objects were too remote to rouse them. 
I ean not, therefore, invest thee with 
authority, because I would not subject 
my people to oppression, and because 
I would not be compelled to punish 
thee for crimes which I first enabled 


to sce the nan whom he considered as|thee to commit. But, as I have taken 
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from thee that which I can not restore, 
I will, at least, gratify the wishes that 
I excited, lest thy heart accuse me of 
-injustice, and thou continue still a 
stranger to thyself. Arise, therefore, 
and follow me.’ I sprung from the 
ground, as it were, with the wings of an 
eagle; I kissed the hem of his garment 
in an ecstasy of gratiude and joy; and 
when I went out of my house, my 
heart leaped as if I had escaped from 
the den of a lion. I followed Almalic 
to the caravansera in which he lodged; 
and after he had fulfilled his vows, 
he took me with him to Medina. He 
gave me an apartment in the se- 
raglio. I was attended by his own 
servants; my provisions were sent from 
his own table; I received every week 
a sum from his treasury which exceeded 
the most romantic of my expectations; 
but I soon discovered that no dainty 
was so tasteful as the food to which 
labor procured an appetite, no slum- 
bers so sweet as those which weariness 
invited, and no time so well enjoyed as 
that in which diligence is expecting its 
reward. I remembered these enjoy- 
ments with regret; and while I was 
sighing in the midst of superfluities 
which, though they encumbered life, 
yet I could not give up, they were 
suddenly taken away. 

“Almalic, in the midst of the glory 
of his kingdom, and in the full vigor 
of his life, expired suddenly in the 
bath; such, thou knowest, was the des- 
tiny which the Almighty had written 
upon his head. 

“His son, Aububekir, who succeeded 
to the throne, was incensed against me 
by some who regarded me at once with 
contempt and envy; he suddenly with- 
drew my pension, and commanded that 
I should be expelled the palace—a com- 
mand which my enemies executed with 
so much rigor, that within twelve hours 
I found myself in the streets of Medina. 
indigent and friendless, exposed to 
hunger and derision, with all the hab- 
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pride. O! let not thy heart despise 
me, thou whom experience has not 
taught, that it is misery to lose that 
which it is not happiness to possess. 
O! that for me this lesson had not been 
written on the tablets of Providence! 
I have traveled from Medina to Mecca; 
but I can not fly from myself. How 
different are the states in which I have 
been placed! The remembrance of 
both is bitter, forthe pleasures of neither 
can return.’ Hassan, having thus ended 
his story, smote his hands together, 
and, looking upward, burst into tears. 
Omar, having waited till this agony 
was past, went to him, and taking him 
by the hand, ‘“My son,” said he, ‘‘more 
is yet in thy power than Almalic could 
give, or Aububekir take away. The 
lesson of thy life, the Prophet has, in 
mercy, appointed me to explain. 
“Thou wast once content with pov- 
erty and labor, only because they were 
become habitual, and ease and affluence 
were placed beyond thy hope; for when 
ease and affluence approached thee, 
thou wast content with poverty and 
Jabor no more. That which then be- 
came the object was also the bound of 
thy hope; and he whose utmost hope 
is disappointed, must inevitably bo 
wretched. If thy supreme desire had 
been the delights of Paradise, and thou 
hadst believed that by the tenor of thy 
life these delights had been secured, as 
more could not have been given thee, 
thou wouldst not have regretted that 
less was not offered. The content 
which was once enjoyment was but 
the lethargy of soul, and the distress 
which is now suffered will but quicken 
it to action. Depart, therefore, and be 
thankful for all things; put thy trust 
in Him who alone can gratify the wish 
of reason, and satisfy thy soul with 
good; fix thy hope upon that portion 
in comparison of which the world is 
as the drop of the bucket and the dust 
of the balance. Return, my son, to 
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thy labor; thy food shall be again 
tasteful, and thy rest shall be sweet; 
to thy content also shall be added sta- 
bility, when it depends not upon that 
which is possessed upon earth, but 
upon that which is expected in heaven.” 

Hassan, upon whose mind the Angel 
of Instruction impressed the counsel 
of Omar, hastened to prostrate himself 
in the temple of the prophet. Peace 
dawned upon his mind like the radi- 
ance of the morning; he returned to 
his labor with cheerfulness; his devo- 
tion became fervent and habitual; and 
the latter days of Hassan were happier 
than the first. 


4 


LITTLE THINGS. 
[Thomas Davis, an Irish poet; died in 1845.] 


Tux flower is small that decks the field, 
The bee is small that bends the flower, 

But flower and bee alike may yield 
Food for a thoughtful hour. 


Essence and attributes of each 
For ends profound combine; 

And all they are, and all they teach, 
Springs from the mind Divine. 


Is there who scorneth little things? 
As wisely might he scorn to eat 

The food that bounteous autumn brings 
In little grains of wheat. 


Methinks, indeed, that such an one 
Few pleasures upon earth will find, 

Where well nigh every good is won 
From little things combined. 


The lark that in the morning air 
Amid the sunbeams mounts and sings; 
Wnat lifted her so lightly there ?— 
Small feathers in her wings. 


What form, too, then the beauteous dyes 
With which all nature oft is bright, 
Meadows and streams, woods, hills, and 

skies ?— 
Minutest waves of light. 


And when the earth is sere and sad 
From summer’s over-fervid reign, 

How is she in fresh beauty clad ?— 
By little drops of rain. 


Yea, and the robe that Nature weaves, 
Whence does it every robe surpass ?— 

From little flowers, and little leaves, 
And little blades of grass. 


O sure, who scorneth little things, 
If he were not a thoughtless elf, 
Far above all that round him springs, 
Would scorn his little self. 


THE UNREGARDED TOILS OF THE POOR. 
[Mary Howitt; born in England about 1800.] 


Aas! what secret tears are shed, 
What wounded spirits bleed: 
What loving hearts are sundered, 
And yet man takes no heed! 


He goeth in his daily course, 
Made fat with oil and wine, 

And pitieth not the weary souls 
That in his bondage pine— 

That turn for him the mazy wheel, 
That delve for him the mine! 

And pitieth not the children small 
In smoky factories dim, 

That all day long, lean, pale, and faint, 
Do heavy tasks for him! 


To him they are but as the stones 
Beneath his feet that lie: 

It entereth not his thoughts that they 
With him claim sympathy: 

It entereth not his thoughts that God 
Heareth the sufferer’s groan, 

That in his righteous eye their life 
Is precious as his own. 


AN EVENING REVERIE. 


{William Cullen Bryant; born in Cummington, Mass.. 
in 1794.] 


THE summer day is closed, the sun is set: 

Well they have done their office, those bright 
hours, 

The latest of whose train goes softly out 

In the red West. The green blade of the ground 
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Has risen, and herds have cropped it; the young | Even now while I am glorying in my strength, 


twig 

Has spread its plaited tissues to the sun; 

Flowers of the garden and the waste have blown 

And withered; seeds have fallen upon the soil, 

Frem bursting cells, andin their grave await 

Their resurrection. Insects from the pools 

Have filled the air awhile with humming wings, 

That now are still forever; painted moths 

Have wandered the blue sky, and died again; 

The mother-bird hath broken for her brood 

Their prison shell, or shoved them from the nest, 

Plumed for their earliest flight. In bright al- 
coves, 

In woodland cottages with barky walls, 

In ncisome cells of tumultuous towns, 

Mothers have clasped with joy the newborn babe. 

Graves by the lonely forest, by the shore 

Of rivers and of ocean, by the ways 

Of the thronged city, have been hollowed out 

And filled, and closed. This day hath parted 
friends 

That ne’er before were parted; it hath knit 

New friendships; it hath seen the maiden plight 

Her faith, and trust her peace to him who long 

Had wooed: and it hath heard, from lips which 
late 

Were eloquent with love, the first harsh word, 

That told the wedded one her peace was flown. 

Farewell to the sweet sunshine! One glad day 

Is added now to Childhood’s merry days, 

And one calm day to those of quiet Age. 

Still the fleet hours run on; and as I lean, 

Amid the thickening darkness, lamps are lit, 

By those who watch the dead, and those who 
twine 

Flowers for the bride. The mother from the eyes 

Of her sick infant shades the painful light, 

And sadly listens to his quick-drawn breath. 


O thou great Movement of the Universe, 

Or change, or Flight of Time—for ye are one 

That bearest, silently, this visible scene 

Into night’s shadow and the streaming rays 

Of starlight, whither art thou bearing me? 

I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 

Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 

The courses of the stars; the very hour 

He knows when they shall darken or grow bright; 

Yet doth the eclipse of Sorrow and of Death 

Come unforewarned. Who next, of those I love, 

Shall pass from life, or, sadder yet, shall fall 

From virtue? Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 

With friends, or shame and general scorn of 
men— 

Which who can bear ?—or the fierce rack of pain, 

Lie they within my path? Or shall the years 

Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace, 

Into the stilly twilight of my age? 

Or do the portals of another life 


Impend around me? O! beyond that bourne, 

In the vast cycle of being which begins 

At that broad threshold, with what fairer forms 
Shall the great law of change and progress clothe 
Its workings? Gently, so have good men taught, 
Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 
Into the new; the eternal flow of things, 

Like a bright river of the fields of heaven, 

Shall journey onward in perpetual peace. 


THE MOUNTAIN OF MISERIES, 


JOSEPH ADDISON, 


Ir is a celebrated thought of Socrates, 
that if all the misfortunes of mankind 
were cast into a public stock, in order 
to be equally distributed among the 
whole species, those who now think 
themselves the most unhappy, would 
prefer the share they are already pos- 
sessed of, before that which would fall 
to them by such a division. Horace has 
carried this thought a great deal further 
(Sat. ili, ver. 7), which implies that the 
hardships or misfortunes we lie under 
are more easy to us than those of any 
other person would be, in case we could 
change conditions with him. 

As I was ruminating upon these two 
remarks, and seated in my elbow-chair, 
Tinsensibly fell asleep, when, ona sudden, 
methought there was a proclamation 
made by Jupiter that every mortal should 
bring in his griefs and calamities, and 
throw them together ina heap. There 
was a plain appointed for this purpose. 
I took my stand in the center of it, and 
saw, with a great deal of pleasure, the 
whole human species marching one after 
another, and throwing down their sev- 
eral loads, which immediately grew up 
into a prodigious mountain, that seemed 
to rise above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady, of a thin, 
airy shape, who was very active in this 
solemnity. She carried a magnifying 
glass in one of her hands, and was clothed 
in a loose, flowing robe, embroidered 
with several figures of fiends and spec- 
ters, that discovered themselves in a 
thousand chimerical shapes, as her gar- 
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ments hovered in the wind. There was 
something wild and distracted in her 
looks. Her name was Fancy. She led 
up every mortal to the appointed place, 
after having very officiously assisted him 
in making up his pack, and laying it 
upon his shoulders. My heart melted 
within me to see my fellow-creatures 
groaning under their respective bur- 
dens, and to consider that prodigious 
bulk of human caiamities which lay be- 
fore me. 

There were, however, several persons 
who gave me great diversion. Upon 
this occasion, I observed one bringing 
in a fardel, very carefully concealed un- 
der an old embroidered cloak, which, 
upon his throwing it into th heap, I dis- 
covered to be poverty. Another, after 
a great deal of puffing, threw down his 
luggage, which, upon examining, I found 
to be his wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers, sad- 
dled with very whimsical burdens, com- 
posed of darts and flames; but, what 
was very odd, though they sighed as 
if their hearts would break under these 
bundles of calamities, they could not 
persuade themselves to cast them into 
the heap when they came up to it; but, 
after a few vain efforts, shook their 
heads, and marched away as heavy la- 
den as they came. I saw multitudes of 
old women throw down their wrinkles, 
and several young ones who stripped 
themselves of a tawny skin. There 
were very great heaps of red noses, and 
large lips, and rusty teeth. The truth 
of it is, I was surprised to see the great- 
est part of the mountain made up of 
bodily deformities. Observing one ad- 
vancing toward the heap with a larger 
cargo than ordinary upon his back, I 
found, upon his near approach, that it 
was only a natural hump, which he dis- 
posed of with great joy of heart among 
this collection of human miseries. There 
were, likewise distempers, of all sorts, 
though I could not but observe that 
there were many more imaginary than 


real. One little packet I could not but 
take notice of, which was a complica- 
tion of all diseases incident to human 
nature, and was in the hand of a great 
many fine people; this was called the 
spleen. But what most of all surprised 
me was aremark I made, that there was 
not a single vice or folly thrown into 
the whole heap; at which I was very 
much astonished, having concluded 
within myself that every one would 
take this opportunity of getting rid of 
his passions, prejudices, and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very 
profligate fellow, who, I did not ques- 
tion, came laden with his crimes; but 
upon searching into his bundles, I found 
that, instead of throwing his guilt from 
him, he had only laid down his memory. 
He was followed by another worthless 
rogue, who flung away his modesty in- 
stead of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had 
thus cast away their burdens, the phan- 
tom which had been so busy on this 
occasion, seeing me an idle spectator of 
what passed, approached toward me. I 
grew uneasy at her presence, when of a 
sudden she held her magnifying glass 
full before my eyes. I no sooner saw 
my face in it but was startled at the 
shortness of it, which now appeared to 
me in its utmost aggravation. The im- 
moderate breadth of the features made 
me very much out of humor with m 
own countenance, upon which I threw 
it from me like a mask. It happened 
very luckily that one who stood by me 
had just before thrown down his visage, 
which, it seems, was too long for him. 
It was, indeed, oxtended to a most 
shameful length. I believe the very 
chin was, modestly speaking, as long as 
my whole face. We had both of us an 
opportunity of mending ourselves; and 
all the contributions being now brought 
in,every man was at liberty to exchange 
his misfortunes for those of another 
person. 

It was with unspeakable pleasure that 
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the whole human species was thus dé- 
delivered of its sorrows; though, at the 
same time, as we stood round the heap, 
and surveyed the several materials of 
which it was composed, there was scarce 
a mortal in this vast multitude who did 
not discover what he thought blessings 
and pleasures of life, and wonder how 
’ the owners of them ever came to look 
upon them as burdens and grievances. 

As we were regarding very attentively 
this confusion of miseries, this chaos of 
calamity, Jupiter issued out a second 
proclamation, that every one was now 
at liberty to exchange his affliction, and 
to return to his habitation with an 
such bundle as should be allotted to 
him. 

Upon this, Fancy began again to be- 
stir herself, and, parceling out the whole 
heap with incredible activity, recom- 
mended to every one his particular 
packet. The hurry and confusion at 
this time was not to be expressed. Some 
observations which I made upon the oc- 
easion, I shall communicate to the pub- 
lic. A venerable, gray-headed man, 
who had laid down the cholic, and who, 
I found, wanted an heir to-his estate, 
snatched up an undutiful son, who had 
been thrown into the heap by his angry 
father. The graceless youth, in less than 
a quarter oc an hour, pulled the old gen- 
tleman by the beard, and had liked to have 
knocked his brains out; so that, meet- 
ing the true father, who came toward 
him with a fit of the gripes, he begged 
him to take his son again, and give him 
back his cholic; they were incapable, 
either of them, to recede from the choice 
they had made. A poor galley-slave, 
who had thrown down his chains, took 
up the gout instead, but made such wry 
faces that one might easily perceive he 
was no great gainer by the bargain. It 
was pleasant enough to see the several 
exchanges that were made—for sickness 
against poverty, hunger against want 
of appetite, and care against pain. 

The female world were very busy 
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among themselves in bartering for fea- 
tures—one was trucking a lock of gray 
hairs for a carbuncle, another was 
making over a short waist for a pair of 
round shoulders, and a third cheapen- 
ing a bad face for a lost reputation ; but 
on all these occasions there was not one 
of them who did not think the new blem- 
ish, as soon as she got it into her posses- 
sion, much more disagreeable than the 
old one. I made the same observation 
on every other misfortune or calamity, 
which every one in the assembly brought 
upon himself in lieu of what he had 
parted with; whether it be that all the 
evils which befall us are, in some meas- 
ure, suited and proportioned to our 
strength, or that every evil becomse 
more supportable by our being accus- 
tomed to it, I shall not determine. 

I could not from my heart forbear 
pitying the poor hump-back gentleman, 
mentioned before, who went off a very 
well-shaped person with a stone in his 
bladder ; nor the fine gentleman who had 
struck up this bargain with him, that 
limped through a whole assembly of la- 
dies, who used to admire him, with a 
pair of shoulders peeping over his head. 

I must not omit my own particular 
adventure. My friend with a long vis- 
age had no sooner taken upon him my 
short face but he made such a grotesque 
figure in it that, as I looked at him, I could 
not forbear laughing at myself, insomuch 
that I put my own face out of counte- 
nance. The poor gentleman was 80 sen- 
sible of the ridicule, that I found he was 
ashamed of what he had done; on the 
other side, I found that I myself had no 
great reason to triumph, for as I went to 
touch my forehead, I missed the place, and 
clapped my finger upon my upper lip. 
Besides, as my nose was exceedingly 
prominent, I gave it two or three un- 
lucky knocks, as I was playing my hand 
about my face, and aiming at some other 
part of it. I saw two other gentlemen 
by me, who were in the same ridiculous 
circumstances. These had made a fool- 
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ish swap between a couple of thick 
bandy legs and two long trap-sticks that 
had no calves to them. One of these 
looked like a man walking uponstilts, and 
was so lifted up into the air above his 
ordinary height, that his head turned 
round with it; while the other made 
such awkward circles, as he attempted to 
walk, that he scarcely knew how to 
move forward upon his new supporters. 
Observing him to be a pleasant kind of 
fellow, I stuck my cane in the ground, 
and told him I would lay him a bottle 
of wine that he did not march up to it 
on a line that I drew for him in a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

The heap was at last distributed among 
the two sexes, who made a most piteous 
sight as they wandered up and down 
under the pressure of their several bur- 
dens. The whole plain was filled with 
murmurs and complaints, groans and 
lamentations. Jupiter, at length, taking 
compassion on the poor mortals, ordered 
them a second time to lay down their 
loads, with a design to give every one 
his own again. They discharged them- 
selves with a great deal of pleasure; 
after which the phantom who had led 
them into such gross delusions was com- 
manded to disappear. There was sent 
in her stead a goddess of a quite differ- 
ent figure; her motions were steady and 
composed, and her aspect serious but 
cheerful. She avery now and then cast 
her eyes toward heaven, and fixed them 
upon Jupiter. Her name was Patience. 
She had no sooner placed herself by the 
mount of sorrows, but, what I thought 
very remarkable, the whole heap sunk 
to such a degree that it did not appear 
a third part 80 big as it was before. She 
afterward returned every man his own 
proper calamity, and, teaching him how 
to bear it in the most commodious man- 
ner, he marched off with it contentedly, 
being very well pleased that he had not 
been left to his own choice as to the 
kind of evils which fell to his lot. 

Besides the several pieces of morality 


to be drawn out of this vision, I learned 
from it never to repine at my own mis- 
fortunes, or to envy the happiness of 
another, since it is impossible for any 
man to form a right judgment of his 
neighbor’s sufferings; for which reason, 
also, I have determined never to think 
too lightly of anothers complaints, but- 
to regard the sorrows of my fellow-crea- 
tures with sentiments of humanity and 
compassion. 


MY PSALM. 
(John Greenleaf Whittier; born in Haverhill, Mass, 1808. | 


I MouRN no more my vanished years; 
Beneath a tender rain, 

An April rain of smiles and tears, 
My heart is young again. 


The west winds blow, and singing low, 
I hear the glad streams run; 

The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 


No longer forward, nor behind, 
I look in hope and fear; 

But grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now, and here. 


I plow no more a desert land 
For harvest, weed and tare; 

The manna dropping from God’s hand, 
Rebukes my painful care. 


I break my pilgrim staff, I lay 
Aside the toiling oar ; 

The angel sought so far away, 
I welcome at my door. 


The airs of spring may never play 
Among the ripening corn, ; 
Nor freshness of the flowers of May 
Blow through the autumn morn. 


Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringed lids to heaven, 

And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given. 
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The woods shall wear their robes of 
praise, 
The south wind softly sigh; 
And sweet, calm days in golden haze, 
Melt down the amber sky. 


Not less shall manly deed and word 
Rebuke an age of wrong; 
The graven flowers that wreathe the 
sword, , 
Make not the blade less strong. 


Enough that blessings undeserved, 
Have marked my erring track ; 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back. 


That more and more a providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense, 
Sweet with eternal good. 


That death seems but a covered way, 
Which opens into light; 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight. 


‘hat care and trial seem at last, 
Through memory’s sunset air, 

Like mountain ranges overpast 
In purple distance fair. 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angels of its strife, 
Slow rounding into calm. 


And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 

I open to this day. 


THE HAPPY SOUL. 
ISAAO WATTS, 


O happy soul, that lives on high, 
While men-lie groveling here! 
His hopes are fixed above the sky, 

And faith forbids his fear. 


His conscience knows no secret stings; 
While peace and joy combine 

To form a life, whose holy springs 
Are hidden and divine. 


His pleasures rise from things unseen, 
Beyond this world and time, 

Where neither eyes nor ears have been, 
Nor thoughts of sinners climb. 

He looks to heaven’s eternal hill, 
To meet that glorious day; 

And patient waits his Savior’s will, 
To fetch his soul away. 


ELOQUENCE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
STACKHOUSE. 

Ir we consider the nature of elo- 
quence in general, as it is defined by 
Aristotle, to be a faculty of persuasion, 
which Cicero makes to consist in three 
things, instructing, delighting, and mov- 
ing our reader’s or hearer’s mind, we 
shall find that the Holy Scriptures 
have a fair claim to these several 
properties. 

For where can we meet with such a 
plain representation of things in point of 
history, and such cogent arguments in 
point of precept, as this one volume 
furnishes us with? Where is there a 
history written more simply and natu- 
rally, and at the same time more nobly 
and loftily, than that of the creation 
of the world? Where are the great 
lessons of mortality taught with such 
force and perspicuity, (except in. the 
sermons of Christ, and the writings of 
the apostles,) as in the book of Deuter- 
onomy? Where is the whole compass 
of devotion in the several forms of con- 
fession, petition, supplication, thanks- 
givings, vows, and praises, so punctually 
taught us as in the book of Psalms? 
Where are the rules of wisdom and 
prudence so convincingly laid down 
as in the Proverbs of Solomon, and 
the choice sentences of Ecclesiastes? 
Where vice and impiety of all kinds 
more justly displayed, and more fully 
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confuted than in the threats and ad- 
monitions of the prophets? And what 
do the little warmths which may be 
raised in the fancy by an artificial 
composure and vehemence of style 
signify, in comparison of those strong 
impulses and movements which the 
Holy Scriptures make upon good men’s 
souls, when they represent the fright- 
ful justice of an angry God to stubborn 
offenders, and the bowels of his com- 
passion and unspeakable kindness to all 
true penitents and faithful servants? 
The Holy Scripture, indeed, has none 
of those flashy ornaments of speech 
wherewith human compositions so plen- 
tifully abound; but then it has a suf- 
ficient stock of real and peculiar beauties 
torecommend it. To give one instance 
for all out of the history of Joseph and 
his family; the whole relation, indeed, 
is extremely natural, but the manner 
of his discovering himself to his brethren 
is inimitable: ‘And Joseph could no 
longer refrain himself; but, lifting up his 
voice, with tears, said: lam Joseph; doth 
my father yet live? And his brethren 
could not answer him; for they were 
troubled at his presence. And Joseph 
said to his brethren, Come near me, I 
pray you; and they came near. And he 
said, I am Joseph, your brother, whom 
yesold into Egypt.” Nothing, certainly, 
can be a more lively description of 
Joseph’s tender respect for his father 
and love for his brethren; and, in like 
manner, when his brethren returned and 
told their father in what splendor and 
glory his son Joseph lived, it is said that 
*Jacob’s heart fainted, for he believed 
them not; but when he saw the wagons 
which Joseph had sent for him, the 
spirit of Jacob, their father, revived; 
and Israel said, It is enough; Joseph 
my son is yet alive: I will go and see 
him before I die.” Here is such a con- 
trast of different passions, of utter de- 
spondency, dawning hope and confirmed 
faith, triumphant joy and paternal af- 
fection, as no orator in the world could 


express more movingly, in a more easy 
manner, or shorter compass of words. 

Nay, more: had I leisure to gratify 
the curious, I might easily show that 
those very figures and schemes of speech 
which are so much admired in profane 
authors, as their great beauties and or- 
naments, are nowhere more conspicuous 
than in the sacred. 

One figure, for instance, esteemed 
very florid among the masters of art, 
is when all the members of a period 
begin with the same word. The figure 
is called anaphora; and yet (if I mistake 
not) the 15th Psalm affords us a very 
beautiful passage of this kind: “Lord, 
who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
who shall dwell in thy holy hill? He 
that walketh uprightly; he that back. 
biteth not with his tongue; he that 
maketh much of them that fear the 
Lord; he that sweareth to his hurt, 
and changeth not; he that putteth not 


/out his money to usury, nor taketh re- 


ward against the innocent. He that 
does these things shall never be moved.’ 

The ancient orators took a great deal 
of pride in ranging finely their antitheta. 
Cicero is full of this, and uses if many 
times to a degree of affectation; and 
yet I can not find any place wherein 
he has surpassed that passage of the 
prophet, “He that killeth an ox, is as 
if he slew a man; he that sacrificeth a 
lamb, is as if he cut off a dog’s neck; he 
that offereth an oblation, as if he offered 
swine’s blood.” But above all other 
figures that whereon poets and orators 
love chiefly to dwell, is the hypotyposis, 
or lively description; and yet we shall 
hardly find in the best classic authors 
any thing comparable, in this regard, 
to the Egyptians’ destruction in the 
Red Sea, related in the song of Moses 
and Miriam; to the description of the 
leviathan, in Job; to the descent of God, 
and a storm at sea, in the Psalmist; to 
the intrigues of an adulterous woman 
in the proverbs; to the pride of the 
Jewish ladies, in Isaiah; and to the 
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plague of locusts, in Joel, which is 
represented like the ravaging of a 
country and storming a city by an 
army: “A fire devoureth before them, 
and behind them a desolate wilderness, 
and nothing shall escape them. ~ Before 
their face people shall be pained; all 
faces shall gather blackness. They 
shall run like mighty men; they shall 
climb the wall like men of war; they 
shall march every one in his way, and 
they shall not break their ranks. They 
shall run to and fro in the city; they 
shall run upon the wall; they shall climb 
up upon the houses; they shall enter 
into the windows as a thief.” The de- 
scription is more remarkable because the 
analogy is carried quite throughout with- 
out straining; and the whole processes 
of a conquering army, in the manner 
of their march, their destroying the 
provision and burning the country, in 
their scaling the walls, breaking into 
houses, and running about the van- 
quished city, are fully delineated and 
set before our eyes. 

From these few examples (for it would 
be endless to proceed in instances of 
this kind), it. appears that the Holy 
Bible is far from being defective in 
joint of eloquence, and (what is a pe- 
culiar commendation of it) its style is 
full of a graceful variety—sometimes 
majestic as becomes that “high and 
holy one who inhabiteth eternity,” 
sometimes so low as to answer the 
other part of his character, “who 
dwelleth with him that is of an hum- 
ble spirit,” and at all times so proper, 
and adapted so well to the several sub- 
jects it treats of, that whoever considers 
it attentively will perceive in the nar- 
rative parts of it a strain so simple 
and unaffected, in the prophetic and 
devotional something so animated and 
sublime, and in the doctrinal and pre- 
ceptive such an air of dignity and 
authority as seems to speak its original 
divine. 

We allow, indeed, that method is an 
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excellent art, highly conducive to the 
clearness and perspicuity of discourse; 
but when we affirm that it is an art 
of modern invention in comparison to 
the times when the sacred penman 
wrote, and incompatible with the man- 
ner of writing which was then in 
vogue, we, indeed, in Europe, who, 
in this matter, have taken our examples 
from Greece, can hardly read any 
thing with pleasure that is not di- 
gested into order and sorted under 
proper heads; but the eastern nations, 
who were used to a free way of dis- 
course, and never cramped their notions 
by methodical limitations, would have 
despised a composition of this kind as 
much as we do a school-boy’s theme, 
with all the formalities of its exordiums, 
ratios, and confirmations. And if this 
was no precedent for other nations, 
much less can we think that God 
Almighty’s method ought to be con- — 
fined to human laws, which, being de- 
signed for the narrowness of our con- 
ceptions, might be improper and in- 
jurious to His, whose “thoughts are 
as far above ours as the heavens are 
higher than the earth.” 

The truth is, inspiration is, in some 
measure, the language of another world, 
and carries in it the reasoning of 
spirits, which, without controversy, is 
vastly different from ours. We, indeed, 
to make things lie plain before our 
understandings, are forced to sort them 
out into distinct partitions, and con- 
sider them little by little, so that, at 
last, by gradual advances, we may 
come to a tolerable conception of them; 
but this is no argument for us to think 
that pure spirits do reason after this 
manner. Theirunderstandings are quick 
and intuitive; they see the whole com- 
pass of rational inferences at once, 
and have no need of those little me- 
thodical distinctions which oftentimes 
help the imperfections of our intellects. 
Now, though we do not assert that the 
language of the Holy Scriptures .is an 
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exact copy of the reasoning of the spiritual 
world, yet, since they came by the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, it is but 
reasonable to expect that they should 

reserve some small relish of it, as 
beaks translated into another tongue 
always retain some marks of their 
originals. And hence it comes to pass, 
that though the Holy Ghost does vouch- 
safe to speak in the language of men, 
yet in his divine compositions there 
are some traces to be found of that 
bold and unlimited ratiocination which 
is peculiar to the heavenly inhabitants, 
whose noble and flaming thoughts are 
never clogged with the cold and jejune 
laws of human method. 


ON THE BRAUTIES OF THE PSALMS. 


Poetry is sublime when it awakens 
in the mind any great and good af- 
fection, as piety or patriotism. This 
is one of the noblest effects of the art. 
The Psalms are remarkable beyond all 
other writings for their power of in- 
spiring devout emotions. But it is not 
in this respect only that they are sub- 
lime. Of the Divine nature they con- 
tain the most magnificent descriptions 
that the soul of man can comprehend. 
The hundred and fourth Psalm, in 
particular, displays the power and good- 
ness of Providence, in creating and 
preserving the world and the various 
tribes of animals in it, with such ma- 
jestic brevity and beauty as it is vain 
to look for in any human composition. 

Greatness confers no exemption from 
the cares and sorrows of life; its share 
of them frequently bears a melancholy 
proportion to its exaltation. This the 
Israelitish monarch experienced. He 
sought in piety that peace which he 
could not find in empire, and alleviated 
the disquietudes of state with the ex- 
ercises of devotion. His invaluable 
Psalms convey those comforts to others 
which they afforded to himself. Com- 
posed upon particular occasions, yet 
designed for general use; delivered out 


as services for Israelites under the law, 
yet no less adapted to the circum. 
stances of Christians under the Gospel, 
they present religion to us in the most 
engaging dress, communicating truths 
which philosophy could never investi- 
gate, in a style which poetry can never 
equal, while history is made the vehicle 
of prophecy, and creation lends all its 
charms to paint the glories of redemp- 
tion. Calculated alike to profit and to 
please, they inform the understanding, 
elevate the affections, and entertain. 
the imagination. Indited under in- 
fluence of Him to whom all hearts 
are known, and all events foreknown, 
they suit mankind in all situations, 
grateful as the manna which descended 
from above and conformed itself to 
every palate. The fairest productions 
of human wit, after a few perusals, 
like gathered flowers, wither in our 
hands, and lose their fragrance; but 
these unfading plants of paradise be- 
come, as we are accustomed to them, 
still more and more beautiful; their 
bloom appears to be daily heightened; 
fresh odors are emitted, and new sweets 
extracted from them. He+swho hath 
once tasted their excellences will de- 
sire to taste them yet again, and he 
who tastes them oftenest will relish 
them best. And now, could the author 
flatter himself that any one would 
take half the pleasure in reading his 
work which he hath taken in writing 
it, he would not fear the loss of his 
labor. The employment detached him 
from the bustle and hurry of life, the 
din of politics, and the noise of folly; 
vanity and vexation flew away for a 
season; care and disquietude came not 
near his dwelling. He arose, fresh as 
the morning, to his task; the silence 
of the night invited him to pursue it; 
and he can truly say that food and 
rest were not preferred before it. Hvery 
Psalm improved infinitely upon his ac- 
quaintance with it, and no one gave 
him uneasiness but the last; for then 
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ne grieved that his work was done. 
Happier hours than those which have 
been spent in these meditations on the 
songs of Zion he never expects to see 
in this world. Very pleasantly did 
they pass, and moved smoothly, and 
swiftly along; for, when thus engaged, 
he counted no time. They are gone, 
but have left a relish and a fragrance 
upon the mind, and the remembrance 
of them is sweet. 


DAVID’S DESCRIPTION OF THE DEITY. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul! O Lord, 
my God, thou art very great: thou art 
clothed with honor and majesty. Who 
coverest thyself with light as with a 
garment: who stretchest out the heavens 
like a curtain: who layeth the beams 
of his chambers in the waters: who 
maketh the clouds his chariot: who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind: 
who maketh his angels spirits; his 
ministers a flaming fire: who laid the 
foundations of the earth, that it should 
not beremoved forever. Thou coveredst 
it with the deep as with a garment: 
the waters stood above the mountains. 
At thy rebuke they fled; at the voice 
of thy thunder they hasted away. They 
go up the mountains; they go down 
by the valleys, unto the place which 
thou hast founded forthem. Thou hast 
set a bound that they may not pass 
over; that they turn not again to cover 
the earth. He sendeth the springs into 
the valleys, which run among the hills. 
They give drink to every beast of the 
field: the wild asses quench their thirst. 
By them shall the fowls of the heaven 
have their habitation, which sing among 
the branches. He watereth the hills 
from his chambers: the earth is satis- 
fied with the fruit of thy works. He 
causeth the grass to grow for the cat- 
tle, and herb for the service of man: 
that he may bring forth food out of 
the earth; and oil to make his face to 
shine, and bread which strengtheneth 
a man’s heart. The trees of the Lord 


are full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, 
which he hath planted; where the birds 
make their nests: as for the stork, the 
fir-trees are her house. The high hills 
are a refuge for the wild goats; and 
the rocks for the conies. He appointeth 
the moon for seasons: the sun knoweth 
his going down, Thou makest dark- 
ness, and it is night: wherein all the 
beasts of the forest do creep forth. 
The young hons roar after their prey, 
and seek their meat from God. The 
sun ariseth, they gather themselves 
together, and lay them down in their 
dens. Man goeth forth unto his work, 
and to his labor until the evening. O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works! in 
wisdom hast thou made them all: the 
earth is full of thy riches. So is this 
great and wide sea, wherein are things 
creeping innumerable, both small and 
great beasts. There go the ships: there 
is that leviathan, which thou hast made 
10 play therein. These wait all upon 
thee, that thou mayest give them their 
meat in due season. That thou givest 
them, they gather: thou openest thy 
hand, they are filled with good. Thou 
hidest thy face, they are troubled; 
thou takest away their breath, they 
die, and return to their dust. Thou 
sendest forth thy spirit, they are cre- 
ated: and thou renewest the face of 
the earth. The glory of the Lord shall 
endure forever; the Lord shall rejoice 
in his works. He looketh on the earth, 
and it trembleth: he toucheth the hills, 
and they smoke. I will sing unto the 
Lord as long as I live: I will sing praises 
to my God while I have my being. My 
meditation of him shall be sweet: I will 
be glad in the Lord. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


OLD HYMN. 


Wuo has this Book and reads it not 
Doth God himself despise; 

Who reads but understandeth not, 
His soul in darkness lies. 
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Who understands, but savors not, 
He finds no rest in trouble; » 
Who savors but obeyeth not, 
He hath his judgment double. 


Who reads this book, who understands, 
Doth savor and obey, 

His soul shall stand at God’s right hand, 
In the great Judgment Day. 


FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 


{Henry Wordsworth Longfellow; born in Portland, Maine, 
in 1807. 
Wuewn the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered, 
In a holy, calm delight; 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlor wall; 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more; 


He, the young and strong, who cher- 
ished 
Noble longings for the strife, 
By the road-side fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 

Spake with us on earth no more! 


And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in Heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes the messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 
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And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saintlike, 
Looking downward from the skies, 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


O, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember onl 
Such as these have lived, and died. 


THE HAPPY LIFE, 
[Sir Henry Wotten; born in 1568; died in 1639.] 


How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill; 


Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the worldly care 
Of public fame, or private breath ; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Or vice; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by 
praise, 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good; 


Who hath his life from rumors freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong re- 
treat ; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 


Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend, 

And entertains the harmless day, 
With a religious book or friend. 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 
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RESIGNATION. 


LONGPELLOW. 


THERE is no flock, however watched and 
tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair. 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mourning fcr the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children 
crying, 
Will not be comforted! 
Let us be patient! These severe afflic- 
tions ; 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and 
vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps; 
What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers, 
May be Heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no Death! What seems to be 
so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


She is not dead—the child of our affec- 
tion— 
But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor 
rotection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and 
seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s 
pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is 
doing 
In those bright realms of air: 
32 
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Year after year, her tender steps pur- 
suing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her, and keep 
unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, though 
unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 


Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For, when with raptures wild, 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden in her father’s man- 
sion, 
Clothed with celestial grace; 
And beautiful with all the soul’s expan- 
sion 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times impetuous with 
emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 
The swelling heart heaves moaning like 
the ocean 
That can not be at rest,— 


We will be patient, and assuage the 
feeling 
We may not wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 


THE GRAND OBJECT OF RELIGION. 


DR. CLARK, 


Tue end and design of all religion; 
the proper effect and produce of good 
principles; the good fruit of a good tree; 
the ultimate view and the fundamental 
intention of all religious truths implanted 
in men, either by nature or teaching, is 
the practice of virtue. For the word re- 
ligion, in its very native and original 
meaning, signifies an obligation upon 
men, arising from the reason of things, 
and from the government of God, to do 
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what is just, and virtuous, and good; to 
live in a constant, habitual sense and 
acknowledgment of God, in the practice 
of universal justice and charity toward 
men, and in a regular and sober gov- 
_ernment of their own passions, under a 
firm persuasion and continual expecta- 
tion of the righteous distribution of re- 
wards and punishment at their proper 
season, in the eternal judgment of God. 
This is the foundation of religion, the 
fundamental doctrine, in all places and 
at all times, invariable and eternal. 
This, being corrupted by numerous su- 
perstitions among the Jews, and by the 
absurdest idolatries and most enormous 
immoralities among the heathen, Christ 
came into the world to restore; and by 
the preaching of forgiveness upon true 
repentance and effectual amendment of 
life and manners, to bring back sinners 
to the kingdom of God, through the 
obedience of the Gospel. In proportion, 
therefore, as any doctrine of truth has 
a greater or more proper and more 
immediate tendency to promote this 
great end, to produce this fruit of the 
spirit, exactly the very same propor- 
tion has it of weight and excellency 
in the religious estimation of things ; it 
is gold, or silver, or precious stones (in 
the Apostle’s language) built upon the 
foundation of Christ. And, on the other 
side, any erroneous opinion, in propor- 
tion as it has any or no moral influence, 
in the very same proportion it is faulty 
or innocent. It is (in St. Paul’s simili- 
tude) either wood, hay, stubble, some- 
thing that is merely lost labor, useless 
only, and insignificant and of no strength 
in the building, or else it is opposite to 
and destructive of the very foundation 
of the temple of God. It is (in the 
analogy of our Savior’s parable) that 
which denominates a man either to be 
a vine, in which are many fruitless 
branches, or that he is a thorn or a 
bramble bush, from which it is impos- 
sible to expect there should ever at all 
be gathered figs or grapes. 
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COMFORTS OF RELIGION. 


GREGORY. 


THERE are many who have passed the 
age of youth and beauty, who have re- 
signed the pleasures of that smiling 
season, who begin to decline into the 
vale of years, impaired in their health, 
depressed in their fortunes, stripped of 
their friends, their children, and perhaps 
still more tender connections. What 
resources can this world afford them? 
It presents a dark and dreary waste, 
through which there does not issue a 
single ray of comfort. Every delusive 
prospect of ambition is now at an end; 
long experience of mankind, an expe- 
rience very different from what the open 
and generous soul of youth had fondly 
dreamt of, has rendered the heart almost 
inaccessible to new friendships. The 
principal sources of activity are taken 
away when those for whom we labor 
are cut off from us, those who animated, 
and those who sweetened all the toils of 
life. Where, then, can the soul find ref- 
uge but in the bosom of religion? There 
she is admitted to those prospects of 
providence and futurity which alone 
can warm and fill the heart. I speak 
here of such as retain the feelings of 
humanity, whom misfortunes have soft- 
ened, and perhaps rendered more deli- 
cately sensible; not of such as possess 
that stupid insensibility which some are 
pleased to dignify with the name of 
philosophy. 

It should, therefore, be expected that 
those philosophers who stand in no 
need themselves of the assistance of 
religion to support their virtue, and who 
never feel the want of its consolations, 
would yet have the humanity to con- 
sider the very different situation of the 
rest of mankind, and not endeavor to 
deprive them of what habit, at least, if 
they will not allow it to be nature, has 
made necessary to their morals and to 
their happiness. It might be expected 
that humanity would prevent them from 


breaking into the last retreat of the un- 
fortunate, who can no longer be objects 
of their envy or resentment, and tear- 
ing from them their only remaining 
comfort. The attempt to ridicule re- 
ligion may be agreeable to some, by 
relieving them from restraint upon their , 
pleasures, and may render others very 
miserable by making them doubt those 
truths in which they were most deeply 
interested; but it can convey real good 
and happiness to no one individual. 


TRUST IN GOD, AND DO THE RIGHT. 


NORMAN M’LEOD. 


CovuraagE, brother, do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night; 

There’s a star to guide the humble ;— 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Let the road be rough and dreary, 
And its end far out of sight, 

Foot it bravely! strong, or weary, 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Perish policy and cunning! 
Perish all that fears the light! 

- Whether losing, whether winning, 
“Trust in God, and do the right!” 


Trust no party, sect, or faction ; 
Trust no leaders in the fight; 

But in every word and action, 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Trust no lovely forms of passion: 
Fiends may look like angels bright; 

Trust no custom, school, or fashion, 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Simple rule, and safest guiding, 
Inward peace, and inward might, 
Star upon our path abiding, 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight: 

Cease from man, and look above thee, 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 
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A GOOD CONSCIENCE, 


R. SOUTHWELL, 


My consvience is my crown: 
Contented thoughts my rest; 

My heart is happy in itself; 
My bliss is in my breast. 


Enough, I reckon wealth; 
A mean, the surest lot; 

That lies too high for base contempt, 
Too low for envy’s shot. 


My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfill: 

I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will. 


I feel no care of coin; 
Well-doing is my wealth: 

My mind to me an empire is 
While Grace affordeth health. 


I wrestle not with rage, 
While fury’s flame doth burn ; 
It is in vain to stop the stream, 
Until the tide doth turn. 


Bvt when the flame is out, 
And ebbing wrath doth end, 
I turn a late enraged foe 
Into a quiet friend; 


And taught with often proof, 
A tempered calm I find 

To be most solace to itself, 
Best cure for angry mind. 


No change of fortune’s calms 
Can cast my comforts down; 

When fortune smiles, I smile to think; 
How quickly she will frown; 


And when, in froward mood, 
She moved an angry foe, 

Small gain I found to let her come, 
Less loss to let her go. 
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MAN'S MORTALITY, 


[Simon Wastell. an Englishman; died 230 years ago.] 


Like as the damask rose you see, 

Or as the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning to the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had, 

H’en such is man ;—whose thread is 
spun, 

Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. 

The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 

The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 

The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes—and man, he dies. 

Like to the grass that ’s newly sprung, 

Or like a tale that'’s new begun, 

Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an‘hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan, 

E’en such is man ;—who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life, and death. 

The grass withers, the tale is ended, 

The bird is flown, the dews ascended, 

The hour is short, the span not long, 

The swan’s near death,—-man’s life is 
done. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PARENTAL 
CHARACTER, 


[Rey. Richard Cecil, a clergyman of the Church of England; 
born in 1748, died in 1810.) 


THE influence of the parental charac- 
ter upon children is not to be calculated. 
Every thing around has an influence on 
us. Indeed, the influence of things is 
so great that, by familiarity with them, 
they insensibly approach us on princi- 
pe and feelings which we before ab- 

orred. I knew a man who took in a 
democratical paper only to laugh at it. 
But at length he had read the same 
things again and again, so often, that he 
began to think there must be truth in 
them, and that men and measures were 
really such as they were so often said 
to be. A drop of water seems to have 
no influence on a stone, but it will, in 


the end, wear its way through. If ther 
be, therefore, such a mighty influence i1 
every thing around us, the parental in 
fluence must be great indeed. 

Consistency is the great character, 11 
good parents, which impresses children 
They may witness much temper, but if 
they see their father “keep the ever 
tenor of his way,” his imperfections wil 
be understood and allowed for as reaso1 
opens. The child will see and reflec 
on his parent’s intention, and this wil 
have great influence on his mind. Thi: 
influence may, i.deed, be afterward coun 
teracted, but that only proves that con 
trary currents may arise and carry th 
child another way. Old Adam may b 
too strong for young Melancthon. 

The implantation of principles is of 
unspeakable importance, especially wher 
culled, from time to time, out of the Bible 
The child feels his parent’s authoritj 
supported by the Bible, and the au 
thority of the Bible supported by hi 
parent’s weight and influence. They 
stand in his way. He wishes to forge 
them, perhaps, but it is impossible 
Where parental influence does not con 
vert,it hampers. It hangs on the wheel: 
of evil. JI had a pious mother, whi 
dropped things in my way. I coulc 
never rid myself of them. I was a pro 
fessed infidel, but then I liked to be a1 
infidel in company rather than whe1 
alone. I was wretched when by myself 
These principles, and maxims, and dats 
spoiled my jollity. With my compan 
ions, I could sometimes stifle them ; lik 
embers, we kept one another warm 
Besides, I was here a sort of hero. - 
had beguiled several of my associate 
into my own opinions, to see the “ Minor.’ 
Hecould laugh heartily at Mother Cole 
I could not. He saw in her the pictur 
of all who talked about religion ; I knev 
better. The ridicule on regeneration wa 
high sport to him; to me it was none 
It could not move my features. Heknev 
no difference between regeneration ant 
transubstantiation; I did. I knew ther 
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was such a thing. I was afraid and 
ashamed to laugh at it. Parental in- 
fluence thus eleaves to a man; it har- 
rasses him, it throws itself continually 
in his way. : 

I find in myself another evidence of 
the greatness of parental influence. I 
detect myself to this day in laying down 
maxims in my family which I took u 
at; three or four years of age, before t 
could possibly know the reason of the 
thing. 

It is of incalculable importance to ob- 
tain a hold on the conscience. Children 
have a conscience, and it is not seared, 
though it is evil. Bringing the eternal 
world into their view—planning and 
acting with that world before us—this 
gains, at length, such a hold on them 
that, with all the infidel poison which 
they may afterward imbibe, there are 
few children who, at night, in their 
chamber, in the dark, in a storm of 
thunder, will not feel. They can not 
cheat like other men. They recollect 
that eternity which stands in their way. 
It rises up before them, like the ghost 
of Banquo to Macbeth. It goads them, 
it thunders in their ears. After all, they 
are obliged to compound the matter 
with conscience, if they can not be pre- 
vailed on to return to God without de- 
lay. I must be religious at one time or 
other, that is clear. I can not get rid 
of this thing. Well, I will begin at such 
atime. I will finish such a scheme, and 
then ! 

The opinions, the spirit, the conversa- 
tion, the manner of the parent influ- 
ences the child. Whatever sort of man 
he is, such, in a great degree, will be 
the child, unless constitution or accident 
give him another turn. If the parent 
is a fantastic man, if he is a genealogist, 
knows nothing but who married such 
an one and who married such an one; 
if he is a sensualist, a low wretch, his 
children will usually catch these tastes. 
If he is a literary man, his very girls 
will talk learnedly. If he is a griping, 
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hard, miserly man, such will be his chil- 
dren. This I speak of as being generally 
the case. It may happen that the par- 
ent’s disposition may have no ground to 
work on in that of the child. It may 
happen that the child may be driven 
into disgust; the miser, for instance, 
often implants disgust, and his son be- 
comes a spendthrift. 

After all, in some cases, perhaps, every 
thing seems to have been done and 
exhibited by the pious parent in vain. 
Yet he casts his bread upon the waters. 
And perhaps, after he has been in his 
grave twenty years, his son remembers 
what his father told him. 

Besides, parental influence must be 
great, because God has said that it shall 
be so. The parent is not to stand rea- 
soning and calculating. God has said 
that his character shall have influence. 

And this appointment of Providence 
becomes often the punishment of a 
wicked man. Such a man is a complete 
selfist. Iam weary of hearing such men 
talk about their “family” and their 
“family ;” they “must provide for their 
family.” Their family has no place in 
their real regard. They push for them- 
selves. But God says, ‘No! You think 
your children shall be so and so; but 
they shall be rods for their own backs. 
They shall be your curse. They shall 
rise up against you.”” The most common 
of all human complaints is, parents 
groaning under the vices of their chil- 
dren! This is all the effect of parental 
influence. 

In the exercise of this influence there 
are two leading dangers to be avoided. 

Excess of severity 18s one danger. My 
mother, on the contrary, would talk to 
me, and weep as she talked. I flung 
out of the house with an oath, but wept, 
too, when I got into the street. Sym- 
pathy is the powerful engine of a mother. 
I was desperate. I would go on board 
a privateer. But there are soft moments 
to such desperadoes. God does not at 
once abandon them to themselves, 
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There are times when the man says, “I 
should be glad to return, but I should 
not like to meet that face!” if he has 
been treated with severity. 

Yet excess of laxity is another danger. 
The case of Eli affords a serious warn- 
ing on this subject. Instead of his mild 
expostulation of the flagrant wickedness 
of his sons—‘ Nay, my sons, it is no good 
report that I hear’”—he ought to have 
exercised his authority as a parent and 
magistrate in punishing and restraining 
their crimes. 


HONOR NEALE. 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
* * * *% 


~ * A little cottage girl 
Was Honor Neale; and in the further west 
Of Ireland stood her parents’ lowly hut. 
For some brief while this child was brought 
within ~ 
The holy influence of a better faith 
Than that her parents held, the faith of 
Rome— 
Attending for a season at a school 
Where the pure doctrine and the lore of Christ 
Was truly taught; and there this little child, 
Though slow to learn, yet rendered earnest 
heed ; 
To all she heard; but after some short time, 
Before it could be known if that good seed 
Sown in her heart would put forth blade and 
ear, 
Her parents, whether of their own accord, 
Or urged by some suggestion from without, 
Withdrew her, and she labored in the fields 
Beside her father. ’T was a late wet spring, 
And she, of weakly frame, could ill endure 
To carry heavy burdens on her back, 
As she was tasked to do, till many times 
She left her labor, and, returning home, 
Sat down and cried for weariness and pain; 
But still her mother, thinking that she made 
More of her pains than need was, in the hope 
She might be suffered to return to school, 
A wish she failed not often to express, 
Would sometimes ask her, had she then no 
mind 
To lend her father what small help she could, 
On whom the burden of a family 
Of many daughters with one only boy 
Pressed heavily—and then without a word 
She would return unto her work again, 
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But soon she evidently grew too weak 
For toil, and soon too weak to leave the house, 
And illness that was doubtless to be traced 
To that hard toil, had settled in her joints, 
And on her breast, long illness, full of pain. 
Three years in all it lasted; in which while, 
In a dark corner of the cottage sitting, 
Much in her reading she improved herself, 
And of her own accord she learned by heart 
Some hymns with which she solaced lonely 
hours; 
But chiefly was delighted when they came 
To visit her, as now they often did, 
Who with a lively interest kept in mind _ 
This child, somewhile a pupil in their care. 
But if through gracious teaching from on high, 
And through that lengthened discipline of 
pain, 
In spirit she grew fitter for her change, 
in body she grew weaker day by day; 
And by degrees her pains had so increased 
That when it was announced that she was 


gone, 

What could they do, who knew what she en. 
dured, 

But render hearty thanks for her release? 


Willing to speak some comfort if they might 

Unto the sorrowing, willing too to learn 

How at the last it was with this poor child, 

The friends of whom J speak, not many days 

After the tidings reached them of her death, 

Knocked at the cottage-door yet once again. 

Much was the mother at their entrance moved, 

For all the past, associated with them, 

Came to her mind; but presently she spoke, 

And seemed to find much comfort and relief 

In talking freely of her child, and all 

Her sorrow into sympathizing ears 

Outpouring, and abruptly thus began— : 

“For months before she died she slept with 
me, 

For I had pains and troubles of my own, 

Which would have kept me waking anyhow, 

And I was glad the others in the house, 

Who had been toiling hard the whole day 
long, : 

And could enjoy sound sleep, should have 
their rest 

Unbroken. Often in the dark dark night, 

When all the house was quiet, she would sav, 

If I had risen to move her in the bed 

More times than common, or to give her drink, 

‘Oh, mother, when you used to bid me do 

Things which I did not like, how many times 

I disobeyed you—I am much afraid 

I oftened vexed and grieved you at the heart. 
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‘No, Honor, you were always a good child,’ 

I answered; and ‘twas nothing more than 
truth. 

Ah! sir, if she were sitting by my side, 

{ should not now be praising her this way; 

And it is rather I should grieve to think 

I did not show more tenderness to her. 

For, Honor, had I thought that you and I 

Would have to part so soon, I would have 
been 

Much kinder to you. She has lain awake 

For hours together, then, as if a thought 

Suddenly struck her,—‘ This is not the way 

I should be praying. Mother, lift me up, 

And set the pillow under my sore knee.’ 

And then she has continued go, until 

Her head grew heavy, and she asked again 

To be set down. How often in the night, 

When all is quiet in the lonesome house, 

I now stretch out my hands and feel about, 

Betwixt awake and sleeping, round the bed— 

For this now comes of course, and when my 
hands 

Find nothing, feeling round in emptiness, 

Oh then it is, or when the dreary light 

Of morning comes, my grief sits heaviest on 
me, 

As though my loss were but of yesterday, 

So that I scarce have strength to lift my hand, 

Or go about the needful work o’ the house. 

But as the day gets forward, what with tasks 

That must be done, and neighbors coming in, 

And pleasant light of the sun, and cheerful 
sounds, 

My heart grows somewhat lighter, till the 
weight 

Of all comes back at evening again. 


The very day before she died, she said, 
‘Dear mother, would you lift me in your arms, 
And carry me this once over the door, 

That I might look on the green fields again ? 
The day was cold and raw—and I refused, 
Till seeing that her mind was set on this, 

I wrapt the blanket round her safe and warm; 
But when I took her in my arms, it went 
Unto my heart—I raised her with such ease! 
She had so pined and wasted that her weight 
Was even as nothing; but I bore her out 
Into the air, and carried her all round 

The clover-field, and showed her every thing; 
And as I brought her back she only said, 
Supposing I was wearied with her weight, 

‘I never shall be asking this again.’ 


And the last day, the morning that she died, | 


She was as usual reading in the book 


Which had been given her when she quitted 
school; 

Ah! sir, I have forgotten most of what 

Was in that book; but when I call to mind 

Tts beautiful words, it makes me sad to think 

That there was no such learning in my time, 

For so I might be reading now myself 

The very words that I have heard her read, 

And maybe might find comfort for my grief; 

I know at least that she found comfort there, 

T was that which made her happy at the last. 

For at the first, when first her pains began, 

She could not bear to think that she was 
dying, 

And would grow angry if a reighbor spoke 

As though her end was near; and the first 
time 

She was persuaded she could not recover, 

‘Oh, mother!’ she cried out in agony, 

‘Where am I going? Am I going where 

I never can come back to you again? 

And shall I not talk to you any more, 

And never sit beside you, and look up 

Into your face, when you are suffering pain, 

And ask what ails you?) Then she would at 
first 

Be at some times impatient in her pains, 

And then I could do nothing to her mind. 

But for the last months of her life she seemed 

To think that each thing was too good for her 

And any little service done by ary, 

And every little present wk.ch was brought 

By a kind neighbor, was enough to make 

The thankful tears to come into her eyes. 

In all your life you never could have seen 

One young or old so willing to depart, 

Nor yet so ready; ’tis not I alone 

Say this, but one who had more right to know. 


For ’t was about three weeks before the last, 
We saw that there was something on her mind, 
And questioning her, she answered that she 

wished 
To see the Priest, and to confess herself 
Once more before she died. He came at once, 
And was alone with her for near an hour; 
And when he just was standing at the door, 
Ready to mount his horse, I heard him say 
Unto some neighbors that were standing by— 
‘T never saw a happier, holier child 
Than that is, ready to depart this world.’ 


But then as he was taking his Jast leave, 
She fixed her eyes upon him with a look 
As though she had left something still unsaid. 
He asked her, ‘Is there any thing, dear child, 
You have forgotten which you wish to tell? 
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You need not fear to speak before them all.’ 

‘Well, sir, she answered, ‘I was thinking, 
then, 

’T is now about three years ago there lived 

A little orphan here, and she and I 

Were often sent into the fields together 

To tend the cows; and when ’t was cold and wet 

I many times would run into the house, 

That I might ask my mother for some food, 

Or warm myself awhile, and did not care 

To leave her out alone in all the cold: 

T hoped I might have seen her before this, 

And have her pardon asked before I died, 

For that has ever since been on my mind, 

And during all my illness troubling me; 

For had she had a mother of her own, 

She would have gone to her as stout and bold 

As I to mine, and boldly asked of her 

All that she wanted.’ ‘Youare a happy child, 

Dying this way, and grieving so your heart 

For such a little sin;’ and then-he said, 

The Priest in all our hearing said, ‘I wish 

That I had died when I was of your age, 

So not to have:more sin on me than yours 

To answer for’—these were his very words. 


But I was saying that the day she died 

She had been reading for some little time, 

And then complained her eyes were growing 
dim, 

And bade me wipe them. 
sweeping 

The hearth, and had made up our little fire; 

But when I heard her speak this way, I 
knew 

What now was coming; but I wiped her eyes 

As she desired—I knew it was no use, 

And presently she gave me back the book: 

‘For, mother dear,’ she said, ‘I can not see 

To read a single word;’ and just as though 

She felt she would not want it any more, 

Bade me to place it carefully aside, 

And, putting on the cover, set it by 

In the hand-basket. There was no one else 

In all the house, excepting she and me— 

The others all were gone unto their work. 

And now I knew the time was close at hand, 

Which had been drawing on for near three 
years. 

And presently I spoke to her again, 

And now she made no answer—only stretched 

Her hand out to me. [I took hold of it, 

But'in a moment let it go again, 

And lighting the twelve tapers held them 
there— 

It was a custom that my mother had, 

When one was dying—so I lighted them, 


I was just then 


And being lighted, held them all myself, 

For there were none beside me in the house. 

But when I saw the breath was leaving her, 

I dropped them all, and by her side fell down, 

But soon recovering picked them up again, 

And held them there till they were all burned 
down, 

And as the last of them was going out 

She breathed at the same moment her last 
breath. 


And she is gone, sir—but what matter now, 
What matter? She was but a little child, 
Yet Nature can not choose but sometimes 

grieve, 
And must have way: why had it only been 
A stranger's child I had been rearing thus, 
And tending for now nearly fourteen years, 
My heart would needs be sad to let her go. 
But my own child, my darling Honoreen,— 
Though when I think on all things, I believe 
That I am glad he took her to himself; 
It may be I shall follow before long, 
For I am a poor weak creature that have 
seen 
Much toil and trouble. Blessed be his name 
That took her first: if I had gone the first, 
And left her a poor cripple in the world, 
No doubt they would have all been kind to 
her; 
But who is like a mother ?—even if they 
Had wished it most, they never could have 
done 
What I have done for her; and then at last 
She might have wearied all their patience out. 
Then blessings be upon his holy name, 
Who called her out of this poor sinful world, 
And took her to himself. ; 


They buried her 
Down in the valley in the old churchyard, 
Beside the ruined church. I wished to go 
And see her laid within her little grave; 
’T would have been better for me, I believe, 
If they had suffered me to go with them; 
But they were all against it, and that time 
They might have had their way in any thing 
But when I saw the little funeral 
Wind down the field, I turned and shut the 

door, 

And sitting on a stool I hid my face; 
I know not what it was came over me, 
But I grew giddy, and fell down, and struck 
My head against the corner of a chair, 
And there has been a noise there ever since. 


And now I thank you. Many a journey long 
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You took through wet and cold to see my child, | And would’st thou do one duty to his 


And she found much of comfort in your words; | 


And at the last I think was better pleased 
To go than stay. Then why should I so 
grieve? 

And why should I not rather feel and say, 

"T was the best nursing that I ever did, 

To nurse her and to bring her up for Him, 
Who called her to the knowledge of Himself, 
Then took her out of this poor sinful world ?” 


CONTENT AND DISCONTENT, 


TRENCH. 


SomME murmur, when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 

And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied. 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How Love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provision made. 


Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident, 

It is the very place God meant for thee ; 

And should’st thou there small scope for 
action see, 

Do not for this give room to discontent ; 

Nor let the time thou owest to God be 
spent 

In idly dreaming how thou mightest be, 

In what concerns thy spiritual life, more 
free 

From outward hindrance or impedi- 
ment. 

For presently this hindrance thou shalt 
find 

That without which all goodness were a 
task 

So slight, that Virtue never could grow 
strong: 


mind, 

The Imposer’s—overburdened thou shalt 
anki 

And own thy need of grace to help, ere- 
long. 


THE MARINER'S DREAM, 


DIMOND, 


In slumbers of midnight the sailor boy lay, 
His hammock swung loose at the sport of the 
wind; 
But, watchworn and weary. his cares flew away, 
And visions of happiness danced o’er his 
mind. 


He dreamed of his home, of his dear native 
bowers, 
And pleasures that waited on life’s early 
morn; 
While.memory each scene gaily covered with 
flowers, 
And restored every rose and secreted its thorn 


Then fancy her magical pinions spread wide, 
And bade the young dreamer to ecstasy rise; 
Now, far, far behind him the green waters glide, 

And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 


The jessamine clambers in flowers.o’er the thatch, 

And the swallow chirps sweet from her nest in 
the wall; 

All trembling with transport, he raises the latch, 

And the voices of loved ones reply to his call. 


A father bends o’er him with looks of delight; 
His cheek is impearled with a mother’s warm 


tear, 
And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss, unite 
With the lips of the maid whom his bosom 
holds dear. 


The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast, 

Joy quickens his pulse, his hardships seem o'er; 

And a murmur of happiness steals through his 
rest—- 

“OQ, God! thou hast blest me; I ask for no 
more.” 


Ah! whence is that flame which now bursts on 
his eye? 
Ah! what is that sound which now alarms his. 


ear? 
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‘Tis the lightning’s red glare, painting hell on 
the sky! 
Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of the 
sphere. 
He springs from his hammock—he flies to the 
deck— 
Amazement confronts him with images dire; 
Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a 
wreck— 
The masts fly in splinters—the shrouds are 
on fire! 


Like mountains the billows tremendously swell; 
In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to save; 
Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell, 
And the death-angel flaps his broad wing o’er 
the wave. 


O, sailor boy! woe to thy dream of delight! 
In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of 
bliss; 
Where now is the picture where fancy touched 
bright, 
Thy parents’ fond pressure, and love’s honeyed 
kiss? 


O, sailor boy! sailor boy! never again 
Shall home, love, or kindred, thy wishes repay; 
Unblessed and unhonored, down deep in the 
main 
Full many a score fathom, thy frame shall 
decay. 


No tomb shall e’er plead remembrance for thee, 
Or redeem form or fame from the merciless 
surge; 
But the white foam of waves shall thy winding- 
- sheet be, 
And winds, in the midnight of winter, thy 
dirge! 


On a bed of green sea-flower thy limbs shall be 
laid; 
Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow; 
Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be 
made, 
And every part suit to thy mansion below. 


Days, months, years, and ages shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll; 
Earth loses thy pattern forever and aye: 
Q, sailor boy! sailor boy! peace to thy soul! 


THE THREE WARNINGS, 
MRS. THRALE,. 
THE tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground; 
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’T was, therefore, said, by ancient sages, 
That love of life increased with years; 
So much, that, in our latter stages, 
When pains grow sharp, and sickness 
rages, 
The greatest love of life appears. 
This great affection to believe, 
Which all confess, but few perceive, 
If old assertions can’t prevail, 
Be pleased to hear a modern tale. 


Whensports wentround, andall were gay 
On neighbor Dobson’s wedding-day, 
Death called aside the jocund groom, 
With him into another room; 
And, looking grave, “You must,” says 
he, 
“Quit your sweet bride and come with 
me.” 
‘With you! and quit my Susan’s side! 
With you!” the hapless husband cried ; 
“Young as 1 am? ‘tis monstrous hard! 
Besides, in truth, I’m not prepared; 
My thoughts on other matters go, 
This is my wedding-night, you know.” 
What more, he urged, I have not heard, 
His reasons could not well bestronger ; 
So death the poor delinquent spared, 
And left to live a little longer. 
Yet, calling up a serious look, 
His hour-glass trembled while he spoke, 
“Neighbor,” said he, farewell! no more 
Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour; 
And, further, to avoid all blame 
Of cruelty upon my name, 
To give you time for preparation, 
And fit you for your future station, 
Three several warnings you shall have, 
Before you ’re summoned to the grave. 
Willing, for once, I’ll quit my prey, 
And grant a kind reprieve, 
In hopes you’ll have no more to say, 
But, when I call again this way, 
Well pleased, the world will leave.” 
To these conditions both consented, 
And parted, perfectly contented. 


What next the hero of our tale befell, 
How long he lived, how wisely—and 
how well 
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It pleased him, in his prosperous course, 

To smoke his pipe and pat his horse, 

The willing muse shall tell: 

He chaffered then, he bought, he sold, 

Nor once perceived the growing old, 
Nor shought of Death as near; 

His friends not false, his wife no shrew, 

Many his gains, his children few, 

He passed hia hours in peace. 

But, while he viewed his wealth increase, 

While thus along life’s dusty road 

The beaten track content he trod, 

Old Time, whose haste no mortal spares, 

Unealled, unheeded, unawares, 
Brought on his eightieth year. 


And, now, one night, in musing mood, 
As all alone he sate, 
The unwelcome messenger of fate 
Once more before him stood. 
Half killed with anger and surprise, 
“So soon returned!” old Dobson cries; 
“So soon, d’ye call it?” Death replies; 
“Surely, my friend, you’re but in jest; 
Since I was here before, 
‘Tis six and thirty years, at least, 
And you are now forescore.” 
“So much the worse!” the clown re- 
joined, — 
“To spare the aged would be kind; 
Besides, you promised me three warn- 


ings, 
Which I have looked for nights and 


mornings.” 
“T know,” cries Death, “that at the 
best, 4 


I seldom am a welcome guest; 
But don’t be captious, friend, at least, 
I little thought you ’d stil de able 
To stump about your farm and stable; 
Your years have run to a great length; 
I wish you joy, though, of your 
strength,” — 
“Hold!” says the farmer, not so fast: | 
I have been lame these four years past.” 
“And no great wonder,” Death replies, 
However, you still keep your eyes; 
And sure, to see one’s loves and friends, 
For legs and arms would make amends.” 
“Perhaps,” says Dobson, “so it might; 


But latterly I’ve lost my sight.” 
“This is a shocking story, faith; 
Yet there’s some comfort, still,” says 
Death: 
“ach strives your sadness to amuse; 
I warrant you hear all the news.” 
“There’s none,” cried he, “and if there 
were, 
I’m grown so deaf I could not hear.” 
“ Nay, then,” the specter stern rejoined, 
“These are unreasonable yearnings ; 
If you are lame, and deaf, and blind, 
You’ve had your three sufficient 
warnings; 
So come along! No more we’ll part,” 
He said, and touched him with his dart; 
And now old Dobson, turning pale, 
Yields to his fate—so ends my tale. 


THE PRESENT LIFE PREPARATORY TO THE 
HAPPINESS OF ETERNITY. 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 


A LEWD young fellow seeing an aged 
hermit go by him barefoot, ‘‘ Father,” 
said he, “‘you are in a very miserable 
condition if there is not another world.” 
“True, son,’ said the hermit, “but 
what is thy condition if there is?” 
Man is a creature designed for two 
different states of being, or rather for 
two different lives. His first life is 
short and transient; his second, per- 
manent and lasting. The question we 
are all concerned in is this: in which 
of these two lives it is our chief interest 
to make ourselves happy. Or, in other 
words, whether we should endeavor to 
secure to ourselves the pleasures and 
gratificationgs of a life which is uncertain 
and precarious, and, at its utmost length, 
of a very inconsiderable duration; or 
to secure to ourselves the pleasures of a 
life which is fixed and settled, and will 
never end. Every man, upon the first 
hearing of this question, knows very 
well which side of it he ought to close 
with. But, however right we are in 
theory, it is plain that in practice we 
adhere to the wrong side of the ques- 
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tion. We make provisions for this life 
as though it were never to have an 
end, and for the other life as though 
it were to never have a beginning. 

Should a spirit of superior rank, who 
is a stranger to human nature, acci- 
dentally alight upon the earth, and 
take a survey of its inhabitants, what 
would his notions of us be? Would 
he not think that we were a species of 
beings made for different ends and pur- 
poses than what we really are? Must 
not he imagine that we were placed in 
this world to get riches and honors? 
Would not he think that it was our 
duty to toilafter wealth, and station, and 
title? Nay, would not he believe we were 
forbidden poverty by threats of eter- 
nal punishment, and enjoined to pursue 
our pleasures under pain of damnation? 
He would certain‘y imagine that we 
were influenced by a scheme of dutics 
quite opposite to tho.» which are, in- 
deed, prescribed to us. And, truly, ac- 
cording to such imag:uation, he must 
conclude that wo are a species of the 
most obedient creatures in the universe; 
that we are constant to our duty; and 
that we keep a steady eye on the end 
for which we were sent hither. 

But how great would be his astonish- 
ment when he learned that we were be- 
ings not designed to exist in this world 
above three-score and ten years, and 
that the greatest part of this busy spe- 
cies fall short even of that age! Tow 
would he be lost in horror and admira- 
tion when he should know that this set 
of creatures, who lay out all their en- 
deavors for this life, which scarce de- 
serves the name of existence—when, I 
say, he should know that this set of 
creatures are to exist to all eternity in 
another life, for which they make no 
preparations! Nothing can be a greater 
disgrace to reason, than that men, who 
are persuaded of these two different 
states of being, should be perpetually 
employed in providing for a life of three- 
score and ten years, and neglecting to 


make provision for that which, after 
many myriads of years, will be still new 
and still beginning; especially when we 
consider that our endeavors for making 
ourselves great, or rich, or honorable, 
or whatever else we place our happiness 
in, may, after all, prove unsuccessful ; 
whereas, if we constantly and sincerely 
endeavor to make ourselves happy in 
the other life, we are sure that our en- 
deavors will succeed, and that we shall 
not be disappointed of our hope. 

The following question is started by 
one of our schoolmen: Supposing the 
whole body of the earth were a great 
ball or mass of the finest sand, and that 
a single grain or a particle of this sand 
should be annihilated every thousand 
years; supposing, then, that you had it 
in your choice to be happy all the while 
this prodigious mass of sand was con- 
suming by this slow method, until there 
was not a grain of it left, on condition’ 
you were to be miserable forever after ; 
or, Supposing that you might be happy 
forever after on condition that you 
would be miserable until the whole mass 
of sand were annihilated, at the rate of 
one sand in a thousand years: which 
of these two cases would you make 
your choice? 

It must be confessed that, in this case, 
so many thousand years are to the im- 
agination as a kind of eternity, though, 
in reality, they do not bear so great a 
proportion to that duration which is to 
follow them as a unit does to the great- 
est number which youcan put together in 
figures, or as one of those sands to the 
supposed heap. Reason, therefore, tells 
us, without any manner of hesitation, 
which ;ould be the better part in this 
cheice. However, as I have before in- 
timated, our reason might, in such case, 
be so overset by the imagination as to 
dispose some persons to sink under the 
consideration of the great length of the 
first part of this duration, and of the 
great distance of that second duration 
which is to succeed it. The mind, I say, 
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might give itself up to that happiness 
which is at hand, considering that it is 
so very near and that it would last so 
very long. But when tho choice we ac- 
tually have before us is this, whether 
we will choose to be happy for the space 
of only three-score and ten—nay, perhaps 
of only twenty or ten years, I might say 
of only a day or an hour, and miserable 
to all eternity; or, on the contrary, mis- 
erable for this short term of years, and 
bappy for a whole eternity—what words 
are sufficient to express that folly and 
want of consideration which, in such a 
ease, makes a wrong choice? 

There put the case even at the worst, 
by supposing, what seldom happens, 
that a course of virtue makes us mis- 
erable in this life; but if we suppose, as 
it generally happens, that virtue would 
make us more happy even in this life 
than a contrary course of vice, how can 
we sufficiently admire the stupidity or 
madness of those persons who are ca- 
pable of making 80 absurd a choice? 

Every wise man, therefore, will con- 
sider this life only as it may conduce to 
‘the happiness of the other, and cheer- 
fully sacrifice the pleasures of a few 
years to those of an eternity. 


VAGUE HOPES OF NATURE, 


POPE. 


Horr springs eternal in the human breast: 

Man never is, but always to be blest. - 

The soul, uneasy, and confined from home, 

Rests and expatiates in a world to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind; 

His soul proud Science never taught to stray 

Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 

Behind the cloud-topped hill, an humbler heaven; 

Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 

Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land be- 
hold, 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

To be, contents his natural desire,— 

He asks no angel’s wings, no seraph’s fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 


THE BEACON, 
[Thomas Moore; born in Dublin in 17943 died in 3852.) 


THE scene was more beautiful far to my eye, 
Than if day in its pride had arrayed it. 
The land breeze blew mild, and the azure-arched 
sky 
Looked pure as the spirit that made it. 


The murmur rose soft as I silently gazed 
On the shadowy waves’ playful motion, 
From the dim distant isle till the beacon-fire 
blazed 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 


No longer the joy of the sailor-boy’s breast 
Was heard in his wildly-breathed numbers; 
The sea-bird had flown to her wave-girdled nest, 
The fisherman sunk to his slumbers. 


Isighed as I looked from the hill’s gentle slope; 
All hushed was the billow’s commotion; 
And I thought that the beacon looked lovely as 
Hope, 
That star of life’s tremulous ocean. 


The time is long past, and the scene is afar, 
Yet, when my head rests on its pillow, 

Will memory sometimes rekindle the star, 
That blazed on the breast of the billow. 


In life’s closing hour, when the trembling sou 
flies, 
And death stills the heart’s last emotion, 
O then may the seraph of mercy arise 
Like a star on eternity’s ocean. 


THE CREATION. 


Cc, F, ALEXANDER, 


Aut things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures, great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings; 


The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them, nigh or lowly, 

And ordered their estate. 
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The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 

The sunset, and the morning 
That brightens up the sky; 


The cold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden,—— 
He made them every one. 


The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The meadows where we play, 
The rushes by the water 
We gather every day ;— 


He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 

How great is God Almighty 
Who has made all things well! 


JOY IN BELIEVING, 


[The religious novel in our day is growing more ana more 
a@ power to enforce truth. The common mind often finds it 
difficult to comprehend abstract principles. Christ himself 
set the example, by parables, of illustrating truth through 
personal action. Humansympathies, to be aroused, must be 
excited by events in the drama of life. No book of this 


class has been more admired, or productive of more happy- 


results, than the ’‘ Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Fam 

ily.” The Cotta family were among Martin Luther’s ear- 
liest friends—were associated with him while he wasa Cath- 
olic priest. In the form of a diary, fictitious, of course, 
the authoress, an English lady, makes the members of this 
family record their daily experience as connected with the 
history of the Reformation; andthat, too, with wondrous 
skill. The opening chapter of this Sunday Book is by the same 
writer. The extract here given is from the Chronicles of 
Else, an innocent-hearted maiden, who .f last has succeeded 
in disentangling herself from the more Sloomy views of the 
Catholic faith. The joy of an artless soul in discovering 
what a simple thing Christianity in reality is, and its out- 
pouring gratitude, are drawn with surpassing beauty, ten- 
derness, and power.] 


Marcu, 1513. 


Dr. Luruer has consented to be our 
confessor; and, thank God, I do believe 
at last I have found the religion which 
may make me, even me, love God. Dr. 
Luther says I have entirely misunder- 
stood God and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He seemed to understand all I have been 
longing for and perplexing myself about 
all my lite, witha glance. When I began 
to falter out my confessions and difficul- 
ties to him, he seemed to see them all 
spread before him, and explained them 
allto me. He says I have been think- 


ing of God as a severe judge, an exacter, 
a harsh creditor, when he is a giver, a 
forgiving savior, yea, the very fountain 
of inexpressible love. 

““God’s love,” he said, “gives in such 
a way that it flows from a Father’s 
heart, the well-spring of all good. The 
heart of the giver makes the gift dear 
and precious; aS among ourselves we 
say of even a trifling gift, ‘It comes from 
a hand we love,’ and look not so much 
at the gift as at the heart. 

“Tf we will only consider him in his 
works, we shall learn that God is noth- 
ing else but pure, unutterable love, 
greater and more than any one can 
think. The shameful thing is that the 
world does not regard this, nor thank 
him for it, although every day it sees 
before it such countless bencfits from 
him; and it deserves for its ingratitude 
that the sun should not shine a moment 
longer, nor the grass grow; yet it ceases 
not, without a moment's interval, to love 
us, and to do us good. Language must 
fail me to speak of his spiritual gifts. 
Here he pours forth for us, not sun and 
moon, nor heaven and earth, but his own 
heart, his beloved Son, so that he suf- 
fered his blood to be shed, and the most 
shameful death to be inflicted on him, 
for his wretched, wicked, thankless crea- 
tures. How, then, can we say any thing 
but that God is an abyss of endless, un- 
fathomable love? 

“The whole Bible,” he says, “is full 
of this, that we should not doubt, but 
be absolutely certain, that God is mer- 
ciful, gracious, patient, faithful, and true; 
who not only will keep his promises, but 
already has kept and done abundantly 
beyond what he promised, since he has. 
given his own Son for our sins on the 
cross, that all who believe in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. 

‘Whoever believes and embraces this,” 
he added, ‘‘that God has given his only 
Son to die for us poor sinners, to him it 
is no longer any doubt, but the most 
certain truth, that God reconciles us to 
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himself, and is favorable and heartily 
gracious to us. 

“Since the Gospel shows us Christ 
the Son of God, who, according to the 
will of the Father, has offered¢ himself 
ap for us, and has satisfied for sin, the 
heart can no more doubt God's goodness 
and grace—is no more affrighted, nor 
flies from God, but sets all its hope in 
his goodness and mercy. 

“The apostles are always exhorting 
us,” he says, “to continue in the love of 
God; that is, that each one should en- 
tirely conclude in his heart that he is 
loved by God, and set before our eyes 
a certain proof of it, in that God has not 
spared his Son, but given him for the 
world, that through his death the world 
might again have life. 

“Tt is God’s honor and glory to give 
liberally. His nature is all pure love; 
so that if any one would describe or pic- 
ture God, he must describe one who is 
pure love, the divine nature being noth- 
ing else than a furnace and a glow of 
such love that it fills heaven and earth. 

‘“‘ Love is an image of God, and not a 
dead image, nor one painted on paper, 
but the living essence of the divine na- 
ture, which burns full of all goodness. 

‘‘He is not harsh, as we are to those 
who have injured us. We withdraw 
our hand and close our purse; but he is 
kind to the unthankful-and the evil. 

“He sees thee in thy poverty and 
wretchedness, and knows thou hast 
nothing to pay. Therefore, he freely 
forgives, and gives thee all. 

“It is not to be borne,” he said, ‘that 
Christian people should say, We can not 
know whether God is favorable to us or 
not. On the contrary, we should learn 
to say, I know that I believe in Christ, 
and, therefore, that God is my gracious 
Father.” 

“What is the reason that God gives?” 
he said one day. ‘What moves him to 
it? Nothing but unutterable love, be- 
eause he delights to give and bless. 
What does he give? Not empires mere- 
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ly, not a world full of silver and gold, 
not heaven and earth only, but his Son, 
who is as great as himself, that is eter 
na! and incomprehensible—a gift as in- 
finite as the Giver, the very spring and 
fountain of all grace; yea, the possession 
and property of all the riches and treas- 
ures of God.”’ 

Dr. Luther said, also, that the best 
name we can think of God is Father. 
“Tt isa loving, sweet, deep, heart-touch- 
ing name; for the name of father is, in 
its nature, full of inborn sweetness and 
comfort. Therefore, also, we must con- 
fess ourselves children of God, since 
there is not a sweeter sound to the father 
than the voice of the child.” 

Allthis is wonderful tome. I scarcely 
dare to open my hand, and take this be- 
lef home to my heart. 

It is then, indeed, thus we must think 
of God. Is he, indeed, as Dr. Luther 
says, ready to listen to our feeblest cry, 
ready to forgive us and to help us! 

And if he is indeed like this, and 
cares what we think of him, how I must 
have grieved him all these years? 

Not a moment longer, I will not dis- 
trust him a moment longer. See, heav- 
enly Father, [ have come back! 

Can it indeed be possible that God is 
pleased when we trust him, pleased 
when we pray, simply because he loves 
us? : 

Can it indeed be true, as Dr. Luther 
says, that love is our greatest virtue; 
and that we please God best by being 
kind tc each other, just because that is 
most like him? 

I am sure it is true. 
must be true. 

Then it is possible for me, even for 
me, to love God. How is it possible for 
me not to love him? And it is possible 
for me, even for me, to be religious, if 
to be religious is to love God, and to do 
whatever we can to make those around 
us happy. 

But if this is indeed religion, it ie 
happiness, it is freedom, it is life! 


It is so good tt 
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Why, then, are so many of the re- 
ligious ed I know of a sad counte- 
nance, as if they were bond-servants, 
toiling for a hard master? 

I must ask Dr. Luther. 


Aprit, 1518. 


T have asked Dr, Luther, and he says 
because it is the devil makes a great deal 
of the religion we see; that he pretends 
to be Christ, and comes and terrifies 
people, and scourges them with the re- 
membrance of their sins, and tells them 
they must not dare to lift up their eyes 
to heaven; God is so holy, and they are 
so sinful. But it is all because he knows 
that if they would lift their eyes to 
heaven, their terrors would vanish, and 
they would see Christ there, not as the 
juige and the hard, exacting creditor, 

ut as the pitiful, loving Savior.” 

I find it a great comfort to believe in 
this way in the devil. Has he not been 
trying to teach me his religion all my 
life? And now I have found him out. 
He has been telling me lies, not about 
myself (Dr. Luther says he can not paint 
us more sinful than we are), but lies 
about God. It helps me almost as much 
to hear Dr. Luther speak about the 
devil as about God—“the malignant, 
sad spirit,” he says, ‘“ who loves to make 
every one sad.”’ 

With God’s help, I will never believe 
him again. But Dr. Luther said I shall, 
often; that he will come again and ma- 
lign God, and assail my peace in so 
many ways that it will be long before I 
learn to know him. 

I shuddered wnen he told me this; 
gut then he reassured me by telling me 
a beautiful story, which, he said, was 
from the Bible. It was about a Good 
Shepherd and silly wandering sheep, 
and a wolf who sought to devour them. 
“ All the care of the shepherd,” he said, 
“is in the tenderest way to attract the 
sheep to keep close to him; and when 
they wander, he goes and seeks them, 
takes them on his shoulder, and carries 


them safe home. All our wisdom,” he 
says, “is to keep always near this Goou 
Shepherd, who is Christ, and to listen 
to his voice.” 

I know the Lord Jesus Christ is ealled 
the Good Shepherd. I have seen the 
picture of him carrying the lamb on his 
shoulder. But, until. Dr. Luther ex- 
plained it to me, I thought it meant that 
he was the Lord and owner of all the 
world, who are his flock. But I never 
thought that he cared for. me as his 
sheep, sought me, called me, watched 
me, even me, day by day. 

Other people, no doubt, have under- 
stood all this before. And yet, if so, 
why do not the monks preach of it? 
Why should Aunt Agnes serve him in 
the convent by penances and self-tor- 
mentings, instead of serving him in the 
world by being kind and helping all 
around? Why should our dear, gentle 
mother have such sad, self-reproachful 
thoughts, and feel as if our family were 
under a curse? 

Dr. Luther said that Christ was ‘‘made 
a curse for us;” that he, the unspotted 
and undefiled Lamb of God, bore the 
curse for us on the cross; and that we, 
believing in him, are not under the curse, 
but under the blessing—that we are 
blessed. 

This, then, is what the crucifix and 
the Agnus Dei means. Doubtless many 
around me have understood all this long 
ago. Iam euve, es least, that our Eva 
understood +4, 

But what inexpressible joy for me, as 
I sit at my embroidery in the garden, to 
look up through the apple-blossoms and 
the fluttering leaves, and to see God’s 
love there; to listen to the thrush that 
has built his nest among them, and feel 
God’s love, who cares for the birds, in 
every note that swe'is his little throat; 
to look beyond to the bright blue depths 
of the sky, and feel they are a canopy 
of blessing, the roof of the house of my 
Father; that if clouds pass over, it is 
the unchangeable light they veil; that, 
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even when the day itself passes, I shall 
see that the night itself only unveils 
new worlds of light; and to know that 
if I could unwrap fold after fold of 
God’s universe, I should only unfold 
more and more blessing, and see deeper 
and deeper into the love which is at the 
heart of all! 

And then what joy again to turn to 
my embroidery, and, as my fingers 
busily ply the needle, to think, 

This is to help my father and mother; 
this, even this, is a little work of love. 
And as I sit and stitch, God is pleased 
with me, and with what I am doing. 
He gives me this to do, as much as he 
gives the priests to pray and Dr. Luther 
to preach. I am serving him, and he 
is near me in my little corner of the 
world, and is pleased with me, even with 
me! 

* * *k * * 

Oh, the change which has come over 
my heart, now that I have learned, 
through Dr. Luther’s teaching, that 
(God is love—is our Father; that Christ 
is the Savior, who gave himself for our 
sins, and loved us better than life; that 
heaven is our Father’s house; that holi- 
ness is simply loving God, who is so good, 
and who has so loved us, and loving one 
another, that the service we have to 
render is simply to give thanks and to 
do good; when, as Dr. Luther said, that 
word “our” was written deeply in my 
heart—that for our sins he died, for 
mine; that for all, for us, for me, he 
gave himself up. 


THE LOWLY HEART, 


{This much-admired poem is by Miss Aun Letitia Waring, 
and English lady of our time, ‘‘an Evangelical Quakeress 
who has learned her sweet, submissive strain in the schoo 
of suftering.’’| 
Farner, I know that all my life 

Is portioned out for me, 
And the changes that are sure to come, 
I do not fear to see; 
But I ask thee for a present mind, 
Intent on pleasing thee. 
88 


I ask thee for a thoughtful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles, 
And wipe the weeping eyes; 
And a heart at leisure from itself, 

To soothe and sympathize. 


I would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 

Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know; 

I would be treated as a child, 
And guided where I go. 


Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 

I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate; 

And a work of lowly love to do, 
For the Lord on whom I wait. 


So I ask thee for the daily strength, 
To none that ask denied, 

And a mind to blend with outward life, 
While keeping at thy side; 

Content to fill a little space, 
If thou be glorified. 


And if some things I do not ask, 
In my cup of blessing be, 

1 would have my spirit filled the more 
With grateful love to thee; 

More careful not to serve thee much, 
But to please thee perfectly. 


There are briars besetting every path, 
That call for patient care; 

There is a cross in every lot, 
And an earnest need for prayer; 

But a lowly heart that leans on thee 
Is happy anywhere. 


In a service which thy will appoints, 
There are no bonds for me; 

For my inmost heart is taught the truth 
That makes thy children free; 

And a life o% self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. 
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LORD REMEMBER ME, 


THOMAS HAWEIS, 1792. 


O tHov, from whom all goodness flows, 
I lift my heart to thee; 

In all my sorrows, conflicts, woes, 
Dear Lord, remember me. 


When groaning, on my burdened heart 
My sins lie heavily, 

My pardon speak, new peace impart, 
In love remember me! 


Temptations sore obstruct my way ; 
And ills I can not flee: 

O, give me strength, Lord, as my day; 
For good remember me! 

Distressed in pain, disease, and grief, 
This feeble body see! 

Grant patience, rest, and kind relief; 
Hear and remember me! 


If on my face, for thy dear name, 
Shame and reproaches be, 

All hail reproach, and welcome shame, 
If thou remember me! 


The hour is near; consigned to death 
I own the just decree: 

“Savior!” with my last parting breath 
I'll cry, “Remember me!” 


LOVE-SONG OF THE ANGELS. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, 1860. 
Ir came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold; 
“ Peace to the earth, good will to men 
From heaven’s all-gracious King ;” 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come 
With peaceful wings unfurled; 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world; 

Above its sad and lowly plains, 
They bend on heavenly wing, 


And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And men, at war with men, hear not 
The love-song which they bring; 

Oh! hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing! 


And ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow; 

Look now! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 

Oh! rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing! 


| For lo! the days are hastening on, 


By prophet-bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years, 
Comes round the age of gold; 

When Peace shall over all the earth, 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


REST IN JESUS, 


HENRY FRANCIS LYTE, 1833. 


Lone did I toil, and knew no earthly rest; 
Far did I rove, and found no certain home; 
At last I sought them in his sheltering breast, 
Who opes his arms and bids the weary come; 
With him I found a home, a rest divine; 
And I since then am his, and he is mine. 


Yes! he is mine! and naught of earthly things, 
Not all the charms of pleasure, wealth, or 

The fame of heroes, or the pomp of kings, [ power, 
Could tempt me to forego his love an hour. 

Go! worthless world, I cry, with all that’s thine 

Go! I my Savior’s am, and he is mine. 


The good I have is from his stores supplied; 
The ill is only what he deems the best; 
He for my friend, I’m rich with naught bestae* 
And poor without him, though of all possessed « 
Changes may come; [I take, or J resign;, 
Content, while I 2m his, while he is mine. 
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Whate’er may change, in him no change is seen; 
A glorious Sun, that wanes not nor declines; 

Above the clouds and storms he walks serene, 
And sweetly on his people’s darkness shines; 

All may depart; I fret not, nor repine, 

While I my Savior’s am, while he is mine. 


He stays me falling, lifts me up when down, 
Reclaims me wanderi ing, guards from every foe; 
Plants on my worthless brow the victor’s crown; 
Which, in return, before his feet I throw; 
Grieved that I can not better grace his shrine, 
Who deigns to own me his, as he is mine. 


While here, alas! I know but half his love, 
But half discern him, and but half adore; 
But when I meet him in the realms above, 
I hope to love him better, praise him more; 
And feel, and tell, amid the choir divine, 
How fully I am his, and he is mine. 


ROCK OF AGES, 
A. M. TOPLADY, 1776, 


| Augustus Montague Toplady was an English clergyman 
of the last century, “of the school of C alvin. Rev. H. NV, 
Beecher, in his lecture talks, says of the ‘* Rock of Ages.’ 
that it expresses jointly the feeling of longing, the sense cr 
 rsonal helplessness, and the sense of the divine sufficic ney 
te a degree scarcely equaled in any hymn within his knowl- 
edge. “Another exquisitely-beautiful hymn, by the same 
guthor, follows. ] 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee! 
Let the water and the blood, 
_ From thy riven side that flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 


Not the labors of my hands 
Can fulfill thy law’s demands; 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears forever flow, 

All for sin could not atone; 
Thou must save, and thou alone. 


Notking in my hand I bring; 
Simply to thy cross I cling; 
Naked, come to thee for dress; 
Helpless, look to thee for grace; 
Foul, I to the fountain fly; 
Wash me, Savior, or I die! 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyestrings break in death, 
When [soar throught tracts unknown, 
See thee on thy judgment-throne; 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself i in thee! 
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CONSOLATION IN SICKNESS. 


A. M. TOPLADY, 1777 


Wien languor and disease invade 
This trembling house of clay, 

'T is sweet to look beyond our cage, 
And long to fly away. 


Sweet to look inward, and attend 
The whispers of His love; 

Sweet to look upward to the place 
Where Jesus pleads above. 


Sweet to look back, and see my name 
In Life’s fair book set down; 

Sweet to look forward, and behold 
Eternal joys my own. 


Sweet to reflect, how grace divine 
My sins on Jesus laid; 

Sweet to remember that his blood 
My debt of sufferings paid. 


Sweet on his righteousness to stand, 
Which saves from second death; 

Sweet to experience, day by day, 
His spirit’s quickening breath. 


Sweet on his faithfulness to rest, 
Whose love can never end; 
Sweet on his covenant of grace 

For all things to depend. 


Sweet in the confidence of faith 
To trust his firm decrees; 

Sweet to lie passive in his hand, 
And know no will but his. 


Sweet to rejoice in lively hope, 
That, when my change shall come, 
Angels will hover round my bed, 
And waft my spirit home. 


There shall my disimprisoned soul 
Behold him and adore; : 
Be with his likeness satisfied, 
And grieve and sin no more; 


Shall see him wear that very flesh 
CU. which my guilt was lain; 

His love intense, “his merit fresh 
As though but newly slain! 
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Soon, too, my slumbering dust shall hear 
Tho trumpet’ 8 quickening sound; 

And, by my Savior’s power rebuilt, 
At his right hand be found. 


These eyes shall see him in that day, 
The God that died for me! 

And all my rising bones shall say, 
Lord, who is like to thee? 


If such the views which grace unfolds, 
Weak as it is below, 

What raptures must the Church above 
in Jesus’ presence know! 


If such the sweetness of the stream, 
What must the fountain be, 

Where saints and angels draw ‘their bliss 
Immediately from thee! 


O, may the unction of these truths 
Forever with me stay, 

Till, from her sinful cage dismissed, 
My spirit flies away! 


NEARER MY GOD, 


SARAH FLOWER ADAMS, 1848. 


Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 

H’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 

Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 


Though hke the wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I’d be, 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 


There let the way appear 
Steps unto heaven; 

And all thou send’st to me 
In mercy given; 

Angels to beckon me 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 
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Then with my waking RMN ET Wivnighe OMe Ric isan auamiin 
Bright with thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs, 
Bethel I'll raise; 

So, by my woes, to be 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 


Or, if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
Upward Isily.; 

Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 


THANKFULNESS FOR WORLDLY BLESSING. 
IZAAK WALTON. 


{Izaak Walton, two hundred years ago, was an old man, 
living in the heart of London, who, in the midst of close 
and successful application to business, retained a childlike 
simplicity of character, and an unusual fondness for country 
life. He was, assionately devoted to fishing, and his ‘‘Com- 
plete Angler’’ is onc of the curiosities of literature. Among 
the variety of natural objects dwelt upon in this rare, 
quaint book are singing birds, ‘‘those little nimble mu- 
sicians of the air that warble forth their curious ditties 
with which nature has furnished them, to the shame of 
art.’? And, then, having described the cheerful, rejoicing 
notes of his ‘favorite songsters, he concludes with the beausi- 
ful thought: ‘** Lord, what music hast thou provided for the 
saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad men such music 
on earth.’ 

In the extract which we here make, he is supposed to be 

ible to a companion as they are going ona fishing excur- 

sion. Fishing he regarded as a very happy employment. 
He took especial pride in the fact that four of Christ's 
apostles were fishermen, and that our Savior never reproved 
them for their employment, or calling, as he did the 
Scribes and money- changers}; for ‘‘He found that the 
hearts of such men were, by nature, fitted for contempla- 
tion and quietness; men of mild, and sweet, and peaceable 
spirits,’ such as honest Izaak himself was, as the reader 
will see from his talk here given. 


“WELL, scholar, having now taught 
you to paint your rod, and we having 
still a mile to Tottenham High Cross, 
I will, as we walk toward it in the 
cool shade of this sweet honeysuckle 
hedge, mention to you some of the 
thoughts and joys that have possessed 
my soul since wo met together. And 


; these thoughts shall be told you, that 


you, also, may join with me in thankful- 
ness to the Giver of every good and per- 
fect gift for our happiness. And thatour 
present happiness may appear to be 
the greater, and we the more thankful 
for it, I will bee you to consider with 
me how many “do, even at this very 
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time, lie under the torment of the 
stone, the gout, and toothache; and 
this we are free from. And every 
misery that I miss is a new mercy; 
and, therefore, let us be thankful. 
There have been, since we met, others 
that have met disasters of broken 
limbs; some have been blasted, others 
thunder-stricken; and we have been 
freed from these and all those many 
other miseries that threaten human 
nature; let us, therefore, rejoice and 
be thankful. Nay, which is a far 
gzreater mercy, we are free from the 
insupportable burden of an accusing, 
tormenting conscience—a misery that 
none can bear; and, therefor, let us 
praise him for his preventing grace, 
and say, Every misery that I miss is 
a new mercy. Nay, let me tell you, 
there be many that have forty times 
our estates, that would give the greatest 
part of it to be healthful and cheerful 
like us, who, with the expense of a 
little money, have eat, and drank, and 
laughed, and angled, and sung, and 
slept securely; and rose next day, and 
cast away care, and sung, and laughed, 
and angled again, which are blessings 
rich men can not purchase with all 
their money. Let me tell you, scholar, 
I have a rich neighbor that is always 
so busy that he has no leisure to laugh; 
the whole business of his life is to get 
money, and more money, that he may 
still get more and more money; he is 
still drudging on, and says that Solomon 
says, “The hand of the diligent maketh 
rich;” and it is true, indeed; but he 
considers not that it is not in the power 
of riches to make a man happy; for it 
was wisely said, by a man of great ob- 
servation, ‘That there be as many mis- 
eries beyondriches as on thisside them. ”’ 
And yet God deliver us from pinching 
poverty, and grant that, having a com- 
etency, we may be content and thank- 
ul! Let us not repine, or so much as 
think the gifts of God unequally dealt, 
if we see another abound with riches, 


when, as God knows, the cares that are 
the keys that keep those riches, hang 
often so heavily at the rich man’s gir- 
dle, that they clog him with weary 
days and restless nights, even when 
others sleep quietly. We see but the 
outside of the rich man’s happiness; 
few consider him to be like the silk- 
worm, that, when she seems to play, is 
at the very same time spinning her 
own bowels and consuming herself; 
and this many rich men do, loading 
themselves with corroding cares to keep 
what they have, probably unconscion- 
ably got. Let us, therefore, be thankful 
for health and competence, and, above 
all, for a quiet conscience. 

Let me teil you, scholar, that Diogenes 
walked on a day, with his friend, to 
see a country fair, where he saw rib- 
bons, and looking-glasses, and nut- 
crackers, and fiddles, and hobby-horses, 
and many other gimcracks; and, hav- 
ing observed them, and all the other 
finnimbruns that make a complete 
country fair, he said to his friend, 
“Lord, how many things are there in 
this world of which Diogenes hath no 
need!” And truly it is so, or might be 
so, with very many who vex and toil 
themselves to get what they have no 
need of. Can any man charge God that 
he hath not given him enough to make 
his life happy? No, doubtless; for na- 
ture is content with a little. .And yet 
you shall hardly meet with a man that 
complains not of some want, though he, 
indeed, wants nothing but his will; it 
may be nothing but his will of his 
poor neighbor, for not worshiping or 
not flattering him; and thus, when we 
might be happy and quiet, we create 
trouble to ourselves. I have heard of 
aman that was angry with himself be- 
cause he was no taller, and of a woman 
that broke her looking-glass because it 
would not show her face to be as young 
and handsome as her next neighbor’s 
was. Ani I knew another to whom 
God had given health and plenty, but 
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a wife that nature had made peevish, 
and her husband’s riches had made 
purse-proud; and must, because she 
was rich, and for no other virtue, sit 
in the highest pew in the church; 
which being denied her, she engaged 
her husband into a contention for it, 
and, at last, into a lawsuit with a dogged 
neighbor, who was as rich as he, and 
had a wife as peevish and purse-proud 
as the other; and this lawsuit begot 
higher oppositions and actionable words, 
and more vexations and lawsuits; for, 
you must remember, that both were 
rich, and must, therefore, have their 
wills. Well, this willful, purse-proud 
lawsuit Jasted during the life of the 
first husband, after which his wife 
vexed and chid, and chid and vexed 
till she, also, chid and vexed herself 
into her grave; and so the wealth of 
these poor rich people was cursed into 
a punishment, because they wanted 
meek and thankful hearts, for those 
only can make us happy. I knew a 
man that had health and riches, and 
several houses, all beautiful and ready- 
furnished; and would often trouble 
himself and family to be removing from 
one house to another; and being asked 
by a friend why he removed so often 
from one house to another, replied, ‘It 
wus to find content in some one of 
them.” But his friend knowing his 
temper, told him “if he would find 
content in any of his houses, he must 
leave himself behind him; for con- 
tent will never dwell but in a meek 
and quiet soul.” And this may ap- 
ean if we read and consider what our 
avior says in St. Matthew’s gospel; 
for he there says: “Blessed be the mer- 
ciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed be the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. Blessed be the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. And blessed be the meek, for 
they shall possess the earth.” Not 
that the meek shall not also obtain 
mercy, and see God, and be comforted, 


and, at last, come to the kingdom of 
heaven, but, in the mean time, he, and 
he only, possesses the earth, as he goes 
toward the kingdom of heaven, by be. 
ing humble and cheerful, and content 
with what his good God has allotted 
him. He has no turbulent, repining, 
vexatious thoughts that he deserves 
better; nor is vexed when he sees 
others possessed of more honor or more 
riches than his wise God has allotted 
for his share; but he possesses what he 
has with a meek and contented quiet- 
ness, such a quietness as makes his 
very dreams pleasing both to God and 
himself. 

My honest scholar, all this is told to 
incline you to thankfulness; and, to in- 
cline you the more, let me tell you, 
that though the prophet David was 
guilty of murder and adultery, and 
many other of the most deadly sins, 
yet he was said to be a man after God’s 
own heart, because he abounded more 
with thankfulness than any other that 
is mentioned in Holy Scripture, as may 
appear in his book of Psalms, where 
there is such a commixture of his con- 
fessing of his sins and. unworthiness, and 
such thankfulness for God’s pardon and 
mercies, as did make him to be accounted, 
even by God himself, to be a man after 
his own heart; and let us, in that, labor 
to be as like him as we can; let not 
the blessings we receive daily from 
God make us not to value, or not praise 
him, because they be common; let not 
us forget to praise him for the innocent 
mirth and pleasure we have met with 
since we met together. What would a 
blind man give to see the pleasant rivers, 
and meadows, and flowers, and fountains 
that we have met with since we met 
together? I have been told that if a 
man chat was born blind could obtain 
to have his sight for but only one 
hour during his whole life, and should, 
at the first opening of his eyes, fix his 
sight upon the sun when it was in his 
full glory, either at the rising or setting 
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of it, he would be so transported and 
amazed, and so admire the glory of it, 
that he would not willingly turn his 
eyes from that first ravishing object to 
behold all the other various beauties 
this world could present to him. And 
this, and many other like blessings, we 
enjoy daily. And for most of them, 
because they be so common, most men 
torget to pay their praises; but let not 
us, because it is a sacrifice so pleasing 
to him that made that sun and us, and 
still protects us, and gives us flowers, 
and showers, and stomachs, and meat, 
and content, and leisure to go a-fishing. 

Well, scholar, I have almost tired 
myself, and, I fear, more than almost 
tired you. But I now see Tottenham 
High Cross, and our short walk thither 
will put a period to my too long dis- 
course, in which my meaning was, and 
is, to plant that in your mind with 
which I labor to possess my own soul; 
that is, a meek and thankful heart. 
And to that. end I have showed you 
that riches without them (meekness 
and thankfulness) do not make any 
man happy; but let me tell you that 
riches with them remove many fears 
and cares. And, therefore, my advice 
is, that you endeavor to be honestly 
rich or contentedly poor; but be sure 
that your riches be justly got, or you 
spoil all; for it is well said by Caussin, 
“He that loses his conscience has 
nothing left that is worth keeping.” 
Tnerefore, be sure you look to that. 
And, in the next place, look to your 
health, and if you have it, praise God, 
and value it next to a good conscience; 
for health is the ‘second blessing that 
we mortals are capable of—a blessing 
that money can not buy—and, therefore, 
value it, and be thankful for it. As 
for money (which may be said to be the 
third blessing), neglect it not; but note, 
that there is no necessity of being 
rich; for I told you there be as many 
miseries beyond riches as on this side 
them; and if you have a competence, 
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enjoy it with a meek, cheerful, thank- 
ful heart. I will tell you, scholar, 1 
have heard a grave divine say that 
God has two dwellings, one in heaven, 
and the other in a meek and thankful 
heart; which Almighty God grant to 
me and to my honest scholar! And so 
you are welcome to Tottenham High 
Cross. 


THE SPOTLESS CHARACTER OF CHRIST, 
JEREMY TAYLOR. 

{When _the Pilgrims landed on the rock at Plymouth, 
Jeremy Taylor was a boy seven years of age. He became 
one of the most eloguent and imaginative of all the English 
divines. His writings are described as possessing an almost 
angelic purity of feeling and delicacy of fancy. His delinea- 
tion of the character of Christ has probably never been 
equaled. |] 

Bzsipgs that God gave testimony from 
heaven concerning Jesus, he also gave 
this testimony of himself to have come 
from God, because that he “did God’s 
will;” for he that is a good man, and 
lives, by the laws of God and of his na- 
tion, a life innocent and simple, prudent 
and wise, holy and spotless, unreproved 
and unsuspected, he is certainly by all 
wise men said, in a good sense, to be the 
son of God; but he who does well and 
speaks well, and calls all men to glorify 
and serve God, and serves no ends but 
of holiness and charity, of wisdom of 
hearts and reformation of manners, this 
man carries great authority in his say- 
ings, and ought to prevail with good 
men in good things, for good ends, which 
is all that is here required. 

But his nature was so sweet, his man- 
ners so humble, his words so wise and 
composed, his comportment so grave 
and winning, his answers so reasonable, 
his questions so deep, his reproof so se- 
vere and charitable, his pity so great 
and merciful, his preaching so full of 
reason and holiness, of weight and au- 
thority, his conversation so useful and 
beneficent, his poverty great, but his 
alms frequent, his family so holy and 
religious, his and their employment so 
profitable, his meeknessso incomparable, 
his passions without difference, save 
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only where zeal or pity carried him on 
to worthy and apt expressions; a person 
that never laughed, but often wept in a 
sense of the calamities of others: he 
loved every man and hated no man; he 
gave counsel to the doubtful, and in- 
structed the ignorant; he bound up the 
broken hearts, and strengthened the 
feeble knees; he relieved the poor, and 
converted the sinners; he despised none 
that came to him for relief, and as for 
those that did not, he went to them; he 
took all occasions of mercy that were 
offered him, and went abroad for more; 
he spent his days in preaching and heal- 
ing, and his nights in prayers and con- 
versation with God: he was obedient to 
the laws and subject to princes, though 
he was the prince of Judea in right of 
his mother, and of all the world in right 
of his father;,the people followed him, 
but he made no conventions, and when 
they were made, he suffered no tumults; 
when they would have made him aking, 
he withdrew himself; when he knew 
they would put him to death, he offered 
himself; he knew men’s hearts, and con- 
versed secretly, and gave answer to 
their thoughts, and prevented their 
questions; he would work a miracle 
rather than give offense, and yet suffer 
every offense rather than see God his 
Father dishonored; he exactly kept the 
law of Moses, to which he came to put 
a period, and yet chose to signify his 
purpose only by doing acts of mercy 
upon their Sabbath, doing nothing which 
they could call a breach of a command- 
ment, but healing sick people, a charity 
which themselves would do to beasts, 
and yet they were angry at him for 
doing it to their brethren. 

In all his life, and in all his conversa- 
tion with his nation, he was innocent as 
an angel of light; and when by the great- 
ness of his worth, and the severity of 
his doctrine, and the charity of his mira- 
cles, and the noises of the people, and 
his immense fame in all that part of the 
world, and the multitude of his disciples, 


and the authority of his sermons, and 
his free reproof of their hypocrisy, and 
his discovery of their false doctrines and 
weak traditions, he had branded the 
reputations of the vicious rulers of the 
people, and they resolved to put him to 
death, they who had the biggest malice 
in the world, and the weakest accusa- 
tions, were forced to support their want 
of articles against him by making truth 
to be his fault, and his office to be his crime, 
and his open confession of what was asked 
him to be the article of condemnation: 
and yet, after all this, they could not per- 
suade the competent judge to condemn 
him, or to find him guilty of any fault; 
and, therefore, they were forced to 
threaten him with Cesar’s name, against 
whom then they would pretend him to 
be an enemy, though in their charge 
they neither proved, nor indeed said it 
against him; and yet to whatsoever they 
objected he made no return, but his si- 
lence and his innocence were remarkable 
and evident, without labor and reply, 
and needed no more arguments than the 
sun needs an advocate to prove that he 
is the brightest star in the firmament. 


MARRIAGE. 
JEREMY TAYLOR, 

Tury that enter into the state of mar- 
riage cast a die of the greatest contin- 
gency, and yet of the greatest interest 
in the world, next to the last throw for 
eternity. Life or death, felicity or a 
lasting sorrow, are in the power of mar- 
riage. A woman, indeed, ventures most, 
for she hath no sanctuary to retire to 
from an evil husband; she must dwell 
upon her sorrow, and hatch the eggs 
which her own folly or infelicity hath 
produced; and she is more under it, be- 
cause her tormentor hath a warrant of 
prerogative, and the woman may com: 
plain to God, as subjects do of tyrant 
princes; but otherwise she hath no ap- 
peal in the causes of unkindness. And, 
though the man can run from many 
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hours of his sadness, yet he must return 
to it again; and when he sits among his 
neighbors, he remembers the objection 
that is in his bosom, and he sighs deeply. 
The boys, and the peddlers, and the 
fruiterers shall tell of this man when he 
is carried to his grave, that he lived and 
died a poor wretched person. 

The stags in the Greek epigram, whose 
knees were clogged with frozen snow 
upon the mountains, came down to the 
brooks of the valleys, hoping to thaw 
their joints with the waters of the stream ; 
but there the frost overtook them, and 
bound them fast in ice, till the young 
herdsmen took them in their stranger 
snare. It is the unhappy chance of 
many men, finding many inconveniences 
upon, the mountains of single life, they 
descend into the valleys of marriage to 
refresh their troubles; and there they 
enter into fetters, and are bound to sor- 
row by the cords of a man’s or woman’s 
peevishness. ** 7 

Man and wife are equally concerned 
to avoid all offenses of each other in the 
beginning of their conversation; every 
little thing can blast an infant blossom ; 
and the breath of the south can shake 
the little rings of the vine, when first 
they begin to curl like the locks of a 
new-weaned boy; but when by age and 
consolidation they stiffen into the hard- 
ness of a stem, and have, by the warm 
embraces of the sun and the kisses of 
heaven, brought forth their clusters, 
they can endure the storms of the north, 
and the loud noises of a tempest, and 
yet never be broken; so are the early 
unions of an unfixed marriage—watch- 
ful and observant, jealous and busy, in- 
’ quisitive and careful, and apt to take 
alarm at every unkind word. After the 
hearts of the man and wife are endeared 
and hardened by a mutual confidence 
and experience, longer than artifice and 
pretense can last, there are a great many 
remembrances, and some things present, 
that dash all little unkindnesses in pieces. 

There is nothing can please a man 


without love; and if a man be weary of 
the wise discourses of the apostles, and 
of the innocency of an even and a pri- 
vate fortune, or hates peace, or a fruit- 
ful year, he hath reaped thorns and 
thistles from the choicest flowers of 
paradise; for nothing can sweeten fe- 
licity itself but love; but when a man 
dwells in love, then the breasts of his wife 
are pleasant as the droppings upon the 
hill of Hermon; her eyes are fair as the 
light of heaven ; she is a fountain sealed. 
and he can quench his thirst, and ease 
his cares, and lay his sorrows down upon 
her lap, and can retire home to his sanc- 
tuary and refectory, and his gardens of 
sweetness and chaste refreshments. No 
man can tell but he that loves his chil- 
dren how many delicious accents make 
a man’s heart dance in the pretty conver- 
sation of those dear pledges; their child- 
ishness, their stammering, their little 
angers, their innocence, their imperfec- 
tions, their necessities are so many little 
emanations of joy and comfort to him 
that delights in their persons and society. 

* * It is fit that I should infuse a 
bunch of myrrh into the festival goblet, 
and, after the Egyptian manner, serve 
up a dead man’s bones at a feast; I will 
only show it, and take it away again; 
it will make the wine bitter, but whole- 
some. But those married pairs that live 
as remembering that they must part 
again, and give an account how they 
treat themselves and each other, shall, 
at that day of their death, be admitted 
to glorious espousals; and when they 
shall live again, be married to their Lord, 
and partake of his glories, with Abra- 
ham and Joseph, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and all the married saints. All those 
things that now please us shall pass 
from us, or we from them; but those 
things that concern the other life are 
permanent as the numbers of eternity. 
And although at the resurrection there 
shall be no relation of husband and wife, 
and no marriage shall be celebrated but 
the marriage of the Lamb, yet then shall 
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be remembered how men and women 
passed through this state, which is a 
type of that; and from this sacramental 
union all holy pairs shall pass to the 
spiritual and cternal, where love shall 
be their portion, and joy shall crown 
their heads, and they shall lie in the 
bosom of Jesus, and in the heart of God, 
to eternal ages. 


THE BABY SOLDIER, 


ANOTHER little private mustered in 
The army of temptation and of sin; 
Another soldier arming for the strife, 
To fight the toilsome battles of a life. 


Another little sentry who will stand 

On guard, while evils prowl on every 
hand. 

Lord, our little darling guide and save 

’Mid the perils of the march to the 
grave. 


LITTLE MARY'S GOOD-MORNING TO GOD. 


{These lines, by an unknown author, commend themselves 
tothe heart of every parent by their touching beauty of senti- 
ment, so fullare they of the innocence and simplicity of child- 
hood. A little soul of only a few years of experience, is so 
filled with joy at its happy surroundings, that it overflows 
with grateful greeting to the kind Father of all.] 


“O! Lam so happy!” the little girl said, 

And she sprang like a lark from the low trundle- 
bed; 

“Tt is morning, bright morning! Good morning, 
papa! 

O! give me one kiss for good-morning, mamma! 

Only just look at my pretty canary, 

Chirping his sweet ‘good-morning to Mary.’ 

The sunshine is peeping straight into my eyes! 

Good morning to you, Mr. Sun—for you rise 

Early, to wake up my birdie and me, 

And make us as happy as happy can be.” 


“Happy you may be, my dear little girl,” 

And the mother stroked softly a clustering curl; 

“Happy as can be—but think of the One 

Who wakened this morning both you and the 
sun.” 

The little one turned her bright eyes with a nod: 

“Mamma, may I say, Good morning to God?” 

“Yes,” little darling one, “surely you may; 

Kneel, as you kneel every morning to pray!” 


Mary knelt solemnly down with her eyes 
Looking up earnestly into the skies, 
And two little hands that were folded together, 
Softly she laid on the lap of her mother— 
‘““Good morning, dear Father in Heaven,” she 
said; 
“T thank thee for watching my snug little bed; 
For taking good care of me ail the dark night, 
And waking me up with the beautiful light. 
O! keep me from naughtiness all the long day, 
Blest Jesus, who taught little children to pray.” 


An angel looked down in the sunshine and 
smiled; 
But she saw not the angel—that beautiful child. 


BEJOICING IN OUR RISEN LORD, 


02 [Schénberg-Cotta Family.] 


SMILE praises, O sky! soft breathe them, 
O air, 
Below and on high, and every-where! 
The black troop of storms has yielded 
to calm, 
Tufted blossoms are peeping, and early 
palm. 


Awake ye, O spring! ye flowers come 
forth, 
With thousand hues tinting the soft 
green earth! 
Ye violets tender and sweet roses bright, 
Gay Lent-lilies blended with pure 
lilies white. 


Sweep tides of rich music the new world 
along, 
And pour in full measure, sweet lyres, 
your song! 
Sing, sing; for he liveth! he lives, as he 
said ; 
The Lord hath arisen unharmed from 
the dead ! 


Clap, clap your hands, mountains! ye 
valleys resound ! 
Leap, leap for joy, fountains! ye hills 
catch the sound ! 
All triumph, he liveth! he lives, as he 
said ; : 
The Lord has arisen unharmed trom 
the dead! 
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JUST AS I AM. 


©. ELLIOT, 


Just as I am, without one plea 

But that thy blood was shed for me, 

And that thou biddest me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am, and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot, 
To thee, whose blood can cleanse each 
spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am, though tossed about 

With many a conflict, many a doubt, 

Fightings and fears within, without, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, in thee to find, 

O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am, thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve! 
Because thy promise I believe, 

O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am (thy love unknown 

Has broken every barrier down), 

Now, to be thine, yea, thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am, of that free love 
The length, breadth, depth, and height 


to prove, 
Here for a season, then above, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


BEAUTIES FROM COWPER, 


[One of the most delightful of men and sweetest of poets 
was William Cowper, the son of an English rector, whose 
jong life upon earth ended in the last year of the last cen- 
tury. In speaking of himself, he said: ‘‘ My learning lies in 
@ very narrow compass. It is school-boy learning somewhat 
improved, and very little more. From the age of twenty to 
thirty-three, I was occupied, or ought to have been, in the 
study ofthelaw. From thirty-three tusixty, I have spent my 
time in the country, where my reading has been only an apol- 
ogy for idleness, and where, when I had not a magazine or a 
review in my hand, I was sometimes a carpenter, at others a 
bird-cage maker. or Ce Sa or.a drawer of landscapes. 
At fifty years of age, I commenced as an author. It is a 
whim that has served me longest and best, and which will 

robably be my last.’’?. The most tender-hearted of mortals, 
Bis biographer says of him, the principal pleasure that he 


appeared capable of receiving was, indeed, that which he de- 
rived from the happiness of others; not a suiiering they en- 
dured that didnot add to his pain, Filled with love of God, 
his mind for an unusual course of years was kept in perfect 
peace. His great poem, the Task, is a remarkable produc- 
tion, ‘‘ A vein of religious thinking pervades every page; 
and he discourses, in a strain of the most finished poetry, on 
the insufficiency of human pursuits.’’ From the Task, we 
make a series of detached extracts, beginning with a musical 
Cescription of 


RURAL SOUNDS, 


Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 

Exhilerate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of Janguid nature. Mighty winds, 

That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading 
wood 

Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 

The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind; 

Unnumbered branches waving in the blast, 

And all their leaves fast fluttering, all at once. 

Nor less zomposure waits upon the roar 

Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 

Of neighboring fountain, or of rills that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they 
fall 

Upon loose pebbles, loose themselves at 
length 3 

In matted grass, that with a livelier green 

Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still, 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 

The livelong night; nor these alone, whose 
notes 

Nice-fingered art must emulate in vain, 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 

In still repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and e’en the boding owl, 

That hails the rising moon, have charms for 
me. 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reigns, 

And only there, please highly for their sake. 


CITY AND COUNTRY COMPARED. 


But, though true worth and virtue in the 

mild 

And genial soil of cultivated life 

Thrive most, and may perhaps thrive only 
there, 

Yet not in cities oft—in proud and gay 

And gain-devoted cities. hither flow, 

As to a common and most noisome sewer, 

The dregs and feculence of every land. 

In cities foul example on most minds 

Begets its likeness. Rank abundance breeds 

In gross and pampered cities sloth and lust. 
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And wantonness and gluttonous excess. 

In cities vice is hidden with most ease, 

Or seen with least reproach; and virtue, taught 
By frequent lapse, can hope no triumph there 
Beyond the achievement of successful flight. 


* % % * x 
God made the country, and man made the 
town. 


What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 

That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 

That life holds out to all, should most abound 

And least be threatened in the fields and 
groves ? 
% * * * * 

O, friendly to the best pursuits of man, 

Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 

Domestic life in rural pleasure passed ! 

Few know thy value, and few taste thy sweets; 

Though many boast thy favors, and affect 

To understand and choose thee for their own, 


A HOME SOENE. 


Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 


% % x * * 
’Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of 
retreat 


To peep out upon the world; to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd; 

To hear the roar she sends through all her 
gates 

At a safe distance, where the dying sound 

Falls a soft murmur on th’ uninjured ear. 


OPPRESSION. 


Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pained 

My soul is sick, with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is 
filled. 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man; the natural bond 

Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not colored like his own; and, having power 

To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 

Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
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Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 

Make enemies of nations, who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys; 

And worse than all, and most to be deplored. 

As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his 
sweat 

With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding 
heart, 

Weeps when he sees inflicted on a beast. 

Then what is man? And what man, seeing 
this, 

And having human feelings, does not blush, 

And hang his head, to think himself a man? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever earned, 

No, dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 

Just estimation prized above all price, 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 


LIBERTY. 


’T is liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its luster and perfume; 
And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 
Ts evil; hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science; blinds 
The eyesight of discovery; and begets, 
In those that suffer it, a sordid mind 
Bestial, a meager intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man’s noble form, 


SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. 


But there is yet a liberty, unsung 

By poets, and by senators unpraised, 

Which monarchs can not grant, nor all the 
powers 

Of earth and hell confederate take away: 

A liberty, which persecution, fraud, 

Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind; 

Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more 

T is liberty of heart, derived from heaven, 

Bought with unis blood who gave it to man 
kind, 

And sealed with the same token! It is held 

By charter, and that charter sanctioned sure 

By the unimpeachable and awful oath 

And promise of God! His other gifts 

All bear the royal stamp that speaks them hig, 

And are august; but this transcends them all 
* * * x % 


He is the freeman whom the truth makes free 
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And all are slaves beside. 
chain, 

That hellish foes, confederate for his harm, 

‘an wind around him, but he casts it off 

vith as much ease as Sampson his green 
withes, 

He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature, and, though poor perhaps compared 

With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 

Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And smiling say, ‘‘ My father made them al!!’ 

Are they not his by a peculiar right, 

And by an emphasis of interest his, 

Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 

Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted 
mind 

With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 

That planned, and built. and still upholds a 
world 

So clothed with beauty for rebellious man? 

Yes—ye may fill your garners, ye that reap 

The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good 

In senseless riot; but ye will not find, 

In feast, or in the chase, in song or dance, 

A liberty like his, who, unimpeached 

Of usurpation, and to no man’s wrong, 

Appropriates nature as his Father’s work, 

And has a richer use of yours than you. 

He is indeed a freeman. Free by birth 

Df no mean city; planned or ere the hills 

Were built, the fountains opened, or the sea 

With all its roaring multitude of waves. 

His freedom is the same in every state; 

And no condition of this changeful life, 

So manifold in cares, whose every day 

Brings its own evil with it, makes it less; 

For he has wings that neither sickness, pain, 

Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 

No nook so narrow but he spreads them there 

With ease, and is at large. The oppressor 
holds 

~ His body bound; but knows not what a range 

His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain; 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt 

Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells, 

Acquaint thyself with God, if thou would’st 

taste 

His works. Admitted once to his embrace, 

Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind be- 
fore: 

Thine eye shall be instructed; and thine heart, 

Made pure, shall relish, with divine delight 


There’s not a 


Till then unfelt, what hands divine have 
wrought. 

Brutes graze the mountain-top, with faces 
prone 

And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 

It yields them; or, recumbent on its brow, 

Ruminate heedless of the scene outspread 

Beneath, beyond, and stretching far away 

From inland regions to the distant main. 

Man views it and admires; but rests conteut 

With what he views. The landscape has his 
praise, 

But not its author. Unconcerned who formed 

The paradise he sees, he finds it such, 

And such well pleased to find it, asks no more. 

Not so the mind that has been touched from 
heaven, 

And in the school of sacred wisdom taught 

To read his wonders, in whose thought the 
world, 

Fair as it is, existed ere it was. 

Not for its own sake merely, but for his 

Much more who fashioned it, he gives it praise; 

Praise that, from earth resulting, as it ought, 

To earth’s acknowledged Sovereign, finds at 
once 

Its only just proprietor in him. 

To soul that sees him, or receives sublimed, 

New faculties, or learns at least to employ 

More worthily the powers she owned before, 

Discerns in all things, what, with stupid gaze 

Of ignorance, till then she overlooked— 

A ray of heavenly light, gilding all forms 

Terrestrial in the vast and in the minute; 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God 

Who gives its }uster to an insect’s wings, 

And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds 


PLEASURE FROM THE ENJOYMENT OF 
ANIMALS. 


The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 

For human fellowship, as being void 

Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 

To love and friendship both, that is not 
pleased 

With eight of animals enjoying life, 

Nor feels their happiness augment his own. 

The bounding fawn that darts across the glade 

When none pursues, through mere delight of 
heart, 

And spirits buoyant with excess of glee; 

The horse as wanton, and almost as fleet, 

That skims the spacious meadow at full spec 

Then stops and snorts, and, throwing hig hie 
heels, i 

Starts to the voluntary #ace again; 
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The very kine that gambol at high noon, 

The total herd receiving first from one 

That leads the dance a summons to be gay, 

Though wild their strange vagaries, and un- 
couth 

Their efforts, yet resolved with one consent 

To give such act an utterance as they may 

To ecstasy too big to be suppressed— 

These, and a thousand images of bliss, 

With which kind nature graces every scene, 

Where cruel man defeats not her design, 

Impart to the benevolent, who wish 

All that are capable of pleasure pleased, 

A far superior happiness to theirs, 

The comfort of a reasonable joy. 

Man scarce had risen, obedient to his call 

Who formed him from the dust, his future 
grave, 

When he was crowned as never king was 
since, 

God set the diadem upon his head, 

And angel choirs attended. Wondering stood 

The new-made, monarch, while before him 
passed, 

All happy, all perfect in their kind, 

The creatures summoned from their various 
haunts 

To see their sovereign and confess his sway. 

Vast was his empire, absolute his power, 

)r bounded only by a law, whose force 

T was his sublimest privilege to feel 

And own—the law of universal love. 


MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


Distinguished much by reason, and still 

more 

By our capacity of grace divine, 

From creatures that exist but for our sake, 

Which, having served us, perish, we are held 

Accountable; and God, some future day, 

Will reckon with us roundly for the abuse 

Of what he deems no mean or trivial trust. 

Superior as we are, they yet depend 

Not more on human help than we on theirs. 

Their strength, or speed, or vigilance were given 

In aid of our defects. In some are found 

Such teachable and apprehensive parts, 

That man’s attainments in his own concerns, 

Matched with the expertness of the brute’s in 
theirs, 

Are ofttimes vanquished and thrown far be- 
hind. 

Some show that nice sagacity of smell, 

And read with such discernment, in the port 

And figure of the man, his secret aim, 

hat oft we owe our safety to a skill 

We could not teach, and must despair to learn, 
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But learn we might, if not too proud to stoop 
To quadruped instructors, many a good 
And useful quality, and virtue too, 

Rarely exemplified among ourselves, 
Attachment never to be weaned, or changed 
By any change of fortune; proof alike 
Against unkindness, absense, and neglect; 
Videlity, that neither bribe nor threat 

Can move or warp; and gratitude for small 
And trivial favors lasting as the life, 

And glistening even in the dying eye. 


THE HAPPY MAN. 


He is the happy man, whose life e’en now. 
Shows somewhat of that happier life-to come; 
Who, doomed to an obscure but tranquil state, 
Is pleased with it, and, were he free to choose, 
Would make his fate his choice; whom peace, 

the fruit 
Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 
Prepare for happiness; bespeak him one 
Content, indeed, to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home, 
The world o’erlooks him in her busy search, 
Of objects more illustrious in her view; 
And, occupied as earnestly as she, 
Though more sublimely, he o’erlooks the 


world. 

She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them 
not; 

He seeks not hers, for he has proved them 
vain. 


He can not skim the ground like summer birds 
Pursuing gilded flies; and such he deems 
Her honors, her emoluments, her joys. 
Therefore in contemplation is his bliss, 
Whose power is such, that whom she lifts 
from earth 
She makes familiar with a heaven unseen, 
And shows him glories yet to be revealed. 
Not slothful he, though seeming unemployed, 
And censured oft as useless. Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing. 
Ask him, indeed, what trophies he has raised, 
Or what achievements of immortal fame 
He purposes, and he shall answer—None. 
His warfare is within. There unfatigued 
His fervent spirit labors. There he fights, 
And there obtains fresh triumphs o'er himself, 
And never withering wreaths, compared with 
which 
The laurels that a Ceesar reaps are weeds, 
Perhaps the self-approving haughty world, 
That as she sweeps him with her whistling 
silks 
Scarce deigns to notice him, or if she see 
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Deems him a cipher in the works of God, 

Receives advantage from his noiseless hours, 

Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 

Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 

And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes, 

When, Isaac like, the solitary saint 

Walks forth to meditate at even-tide, 

And think on her, who thinks not for herself. 

Forgive him, then, thou bustler in concerns 

Of little worth, an idler in the best, 

Tf, author of no mischief and some good, 

He seek his proper happiness by means 

That may advance, but can not hinder thine. 

Nor, though he tread the secret path of life, 

Engage no notice, and enjoy much ease, 

Account him an incumbrance on the state, 

Receiving benefits, and rendering none. 

His sphere though humble, if that humble 
sphere 

Shine with his fair example, and though small 

His influence, if that influence all be spent 

In soothing sorrow and in quenching strife, 

In aiding helpless indigence, in works 

From which at least a grateful few derive 

Some taste of comfort in a world of woe, 

Then let the supercilious great confess 

He serves his country, recompenses well 

The state, beneath the shadow of whose vine 

He sits secure, and in the scale of life 

Holds no ignoble, though a slighted place. 

The man, whose virtues are more felt than 


seen, 

Must drop, indeed, the hope of public praise; 

But he may boast what few that win it can— 

That if his country stand not by his skill, 

At least his follies have not wrought her fall. 

Polite refinement offers him in vain 

Her golden tube, through which a sensual 
world 

Draws gross impurity, and likes it well, 

The neat conveyance hiding all the offense. 

Not that he peevishly rejects a mode 

Because the world adopts it. If it bear 

The stamp and clear impression of good sense, 

And be not costly more than of true worth, 

He puts it on, and for decorum sake, 

Can wear it e’en as gracefully as she. 

She judges refinement by the eye, 

He by the test of conscience, and a heart 

Not soon deceived; aware that what is base 

No polish can make sterling; and that vice, 

Though well perfumed and elegantly dressed, 

Like an unburied carcass tricked with flowers, 

Is but a garnished nuisance, fitter far 

For cleanly riddance than for fair attire. 

So life glides smoothly and by stealth away, 

More golden than that age of fabled gold 
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Renowned in ancient song; not vexed with 
care 

Or stained with guilt, beneficent, approved 

Of God and man, and peaceful in its end. 

So glide my life away! and so at last, 

My share of duties decently fulfilled, 

May some disease, not tardy to perform 

Its destined office, yet with gentle stroke, 

Dismiss me, weary, to a safe retreat 

Beneath the turf that I have often trod. 


THE HERMIT, 
{James Beattie; born 1735; died 1803.] 
At the close of the day when the ham- 
let is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetful- 
ness prove, 
When naught but the torrent is heard 
on the hill, 
And naught but the nightingale’s 
song in the grove; 
"T was thus, by the cave of the mount- 
ain afar, 
While his harp rung symphonious, a 
hermit began ; 
No more with himself or with nature 


at war, 
He thought as a sage, though he felt 
as a man. 
* * * % 
‘OT is night, and the landscape is lovely 
no more; 


I mourn, but, ye woodlands, J mourn 
not for you; 
For morn is approaching, your charms 
to restore, 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance and 
glittering with dew; 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I 
mourn; 
Kind Nature the embryo blossom will 
save. 
But when shall spring visit the molder- 
ing urn! 
O! when shall it dawn on the night 
of the grave! 


“’'T was thus, by the glare of false sci- 
ence betrayed, 
That leads to bewilder; and dazzles 
to blind; 
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My thoughts wont to roam, from shade 
onward to shade, 
Destruction before me, and sorrow 
behind. 
‘O, pity, great Father of Light,’ then 
I cricd, 
‘Thy creature, who fain would not 
wander from thee; 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my 
pride, 
From doubt and from darkness thou 
only canst free!’ 


“And darkness and doubt are now fly- 


ing away, 
No longer I roam in conjecture for- 
locn; 
So breaks on the traveler, faint and 
astray, . 
The bright and the balmy effulgence 
of morn. 
See Truth, Love and Mercy in triumph 
descending, 
And nature all glowing in EKden’s 
first bloom! 


On the cold cheek of death smiles and 
roses are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from 
the tomb.” 


DIVERSITY IN THE HUMAN CHARACTER, 


ALEXANDER FCPE. 

Virtuous and vicious every heart must be, 
Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree: 
The rogue and fool by fits are fair and wise, 
And e’en the best, by fits what they despise. 
'Tis but by part we follow good or ill, 
For, vice or virtue, self directs it still; 
Each individual seeks a several goal; 
But heaven’s great view is one, and that the 

whole; 
That counterworks each folly and caprice; 
That disappoints the effect of every vice; 
That happy frailties to all ranks applied— 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride; 
Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief; 
To Kings presumption, and to cowards belief 
That virtue’s end from vanity can raise, 
Which seeks no interest, no reward but praise; 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 
Heaven forming each on other to depend, 
A master, or a servant. or a friend; 
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Bids each on other for assistance call, 

Till one man’s weakness grows the strength of ali. 
Wants, frailties, passions closer still ally 

The common interest or endear the tie; 

To those we owe our true friendship, love sincere, 
Each homefelt joy that life inherits here; 

Yet from the same, we learn in its decline, 

Those joys, those loves, those interests to resign ; 
Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 

To welcome death and calmly pass away. 
Whate’er the passion, knowledge, fame or pelf, 
Not one would change his neighbor with himself; 
The learned is happy, nature to explore, 

The fool is happy that he knows no more; 

The rich is happy in the plenty given, 

The poor contents him with the care of heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 
The sot a hero, the iunatic a king; 

The starving chymist in his golden views, 
Supremely blest, the poet in his muse. 

See some strange comfort every state attend, 
And pride bestowed on all, a common friend; 
See some fit passion every age supply; 

Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 
Behold the chiid, by nature’s kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw; 

Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight; 
A little louder, but as empty quite; 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 

And cards and counters are the toys of age; 
Pleased with this bauble still, as that before, 

Till tired, he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o’er. 
Meanwhile opinion gilds, with varying rays, 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days; 
Each want of happiness by hope supplied, 

And each vacuity of sense by pride; 

These build as fast as knowledge can destroy; 
In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble joy; 

One prospect lost, another still we gain, 

And not a vanity is given in vain; 

Een mean self-love becomes, by force divine, 
The scale to measure other's wants by thine. 
See! and confess, one comfort still must rise, 
Tis this: Though man’s a fool, yet Gop is wise. 


LOVE OF NATURE TENDS TO LOVE OF GOD, 


JOHN RUSKIN, 


No writer in this century has done so much to expose the 
false in art, and to illustrate the philosophy of the beauti- 
ful and the sublime in God’s universe, as the Englishman, 
John Ruskin. A close observer, alike microscopic and tele 
escopic in his seeing—a profound, original thinker—he is 
regarded in his special department as a great creatin 

mind. A devout spirit animates and inspires the man, an 

renders luminous his writings. We can not but feel grate- 
ful to one who thus opens our eyes, and gives us exquisite de- 
light in pointing out, through his more delicate perceptions 
and subtle analysis, beauties in the natural world which 
our own unaided vision would fail to perceive. With this 
added knowledge and ever-continuing source of pleasure, 
the joys of living on earth are enhanced. It has been sai 

of him, ‘*He furnishes his readers with a lens through 
which all natural objects are glorified; the sky assume@ 
new beauty; the clouds are decked with wondrous magnifi 
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cence; and even each individual tree excites curiosity and 
fntense admiration. As he exults over them, we are ready 
to exclaim, with one of our own eloquent writers, ** What a 
thought that was when God thought of a tree.”’ 

We peceeny from his writings a few paragraphs, in a con- 
densed form. | 


Tue Bible is distinguished from all 
other early literature by its delight in 
natural imagery; and the dealings of 
God with his people are calculated pe- 
culiarly to awaken thissensibility within 
them. The Hebrew literature is full 
of expressions, not only testifying a 
vivid sense of the power of nature over 
man, but showing that sympathy with 
natural things themselves, as if they had 
human souls, which is the especial 
characteristic of true love of the works 
of God. Only consider such expressions 
as that tender and glorious verse in 
Isaiah, speaking of the cedars on the 
mountains as rejoicing over the fall of 
the king of Assyria: 

“Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, 
and the cedars of Lebanon, saying, 
Since thou art gone down to the grave, 
no feller is come up against us.” 

See what sympathy there is here, as if 
with the very hearts of the trees them- 
selves. So, also, in the words of Christ, 
in his personification of the lilies: 

“They toil not, neither do they spin.” 

Consider such expressions as 

“The sea saw that, and fled.” 

“Jordan was driven back.” 

“The mountains skipped lke rams; 
and the little hills like lambs.” 

Try to find any thing in profane 
writing like this. And note further 
that the whole book of Job appears to 
have been chiefly written and placed 
in the inspired volume in order to 
show the value of natural history, and 
its power on the human heart. 

The books of the Old Testament, 
as distinguished from all other early 
writings, are thus prepared for an ever- 
lasting influence over humanity; and, 
finally, Christ himself, setting the con- 
cluding example to the conduct and 
thoughts of men, spends nearly his 
whole life in the fields, the mountains, 

a ; 


or the small country villages of Judea; 
and in the very closing scenes of his 
life, will not so much as sleep within 
the walls of Jerusalem, but rests at the 
little village of Bethphage, walking in 
the morning, and returning in the even- 
ing, through the peaceful avenues of 
the Mount of Olives, to and from his 
work of teaching in the temple. 

It would thus naturally follow, both 
from the general tone and teaching of 
the Scriptures, and from the example 
of our Lord himself, that wherever 
Christianity was preached and accepted, 
there would be an immediate interest 
awakened in the works of God, as seen 
in the natural world. 

The whole force of education, until 
very lately, has been directed, in every 
possible way, to the destruction of the 
love of nature. The only knowledge 
which has been considered essential 
among us is that of words, and, the 
next after it, of the abstract sciences; 
while every liking shown by children 
for simple natural history has been 
either violently checked, (if it took an 
inconvenient form for the housemaids,) 
or else scrupulously limited to hours 
of play; so that it has really been im- 
possible for any child earnestly to study 
the works of God but against its con- 
science; and the love of nature has be- 
come inherently the characteristic of 
truants and idlers. i Es * 

We shall find that the love of nature, 
wherever it has existed, has been a 
faithful and sacred element of human 
feeling; that is to say, supposing all 
circumstances otherwise the same with 
respect to two individuals, the one 
who loves nature most will always be 
found to have more faith in God than 
the other. Nature worship will be 
found to bring with it such a sense of 
the presence and power of a Great Spirit 
as no mere reasoning can either induce 
or controvert; and where that nature 
worship is innocently pursued, i.e., with 
due respect to other claims on time, 
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feeling, and exertion, and associated 
with the higher principles of religion, 
it becomes the channel of certain sa- 
cred truths, which can, by no other 
means, be conveyed. 

This is not a statement which any 
investigation is needed to prove. It 
comes to us at once from the highest 
of all authority. The greater the num- 
ber of words which are recorded in 
Scripture, as directly spoken to men by 
the lips of the Deity, are either simple 
revelations of his law, or special threat- 
enings, commands, and promises re- 
lating to special events. But two pas- 
sages of God's speaking, one in the Old 
and one in the New Testament, possess, 
it seems to me, a different character 
from any of the rest. The one was to 
effect the last necessary change in the 
mind of a man whose piety was in 
other respects perfect, and the other 
as the first statement to all men of the 
principles of Christianity by Christ him- 
self. I mean the thirty-eighth to the 
forty-first chapters of the book of Job, 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 

Now the first of these passages is, 
from beginning to end, nothing else 
than a direction of the mind which 
was to be perfected to a humble ob- 
servance of the works of God in nature, 
and the other consists only in the incul- 
cation of three things: 

Ist. Right conduct. 

2d. Looking for Eternal Life. 

3d. Trusting God, through watcbful- 
ness of his dealings with his creation. 

And the entire contents of the Book 
of Job and the Sermon on the Mount 
will be found resolvable simply into 
these three requirements from all men, 
that they should act rightly, hope for 
heaven, and watch God’s wonders and 
work in the earth—the right conduct 
being always summed up under the 
three heads of justice, mercy, and truth, 
and no mention of any doctrinal point 
whatsoever occuring in either piece of 
divine teaching. 
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As far as I can judge of the ways of 
men, it seems to me that the simplest 
and most necessary truths are always 
the last believed; and I suppose that 
well-meaning people, in general, would 
rather regulate their conduct and creed 
by almost any other portion of Scrip- 
ture whatsoever than by that Sermon on 
the Mount, which contains the things 
which Christ thought it first necessary 
for all men to understand. a Es 

The love of nature, I believe, is pre- 
cisely the most healthy element which 
belongs to us, and that out of it, culti- 
vated in earnestness and as a duty, re- 
sults will spring of an importance at 
present inconceivable; and iights arise, 
which, for the first time in man’s his- 
tory, will reveal to him the true nature 
of his life, the true field for his energies, 
and the true relations between him and 
his Maker. ** * * eer 

The delights of horse-racing and 
hunting, of assemblies in the night in- 
stead of the day; of costly and weari- 
some music; of costly and burdensome 
dress; of chagrined contention for place, 
or power, or wealth, or the eyes of the 
multitude; and all the endless occupa- 
tion without purpose, and idleness with- 
out rest, of our vulgar world, are not, 
it seems to me, enjoyments we need be 
ambitious to communicate. And _ all 
real and wholesome enjoyments possi- 
ble to man have been just as possible 
to him since first he was made of the 
earth as they are now; and they are 
possible to him chiefly in quiet. To 
watch the corn grow and the blossoms 
set; to draw hard breath over the plow- 
share or spade; to read, to think, to 
love, to hope, to pray—these are the 
things that make men happy; they have 
always had the power of doing these, 
they never will have power to do more. 

ep atRe * * ae 

The time will come, I do verily be. 
lieve, when the world will understand 
that God paints the clouds and shapes 
the moss fibers, that men may be happy 
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in seeing him at his work, and that in|Swaying all the warm tides hidden 


resting quietly beside him, and watch- 
ing his working; and, according to the 
power he has communicated to our- 
selves, and the guidance he -grants, 
in carrying out his purposes of peace 
and charity among all his creatures, 
are the only real happinesses that ever 
were, or will be, possible to mankind. 

When the active life is nobly fulfilled, 
and the mind is then raised beyond it 
into clear and calm beholding of the 
world around us, the tendency mani- 
fests itself in the most tender way; the 
simplest forms of nature are strangely 
animated by the sense of the Divine 
presence; the trees and flowers seem all, 
in asort, children of God; and we, our- 
selves, their fellows, made out of the 
same dust, and greater than they only 
in having a greater portion of the Di- 
vine power exerted on our frames, and 
all the common uses and palpably vis- 
ible forms of things become subordi- 
nate in our minds to their inner glory— 
to the mysterious voices in which they 
talk to us about God, and the change- 


ful and typical aspects by which they | 


witness to us holy truth, and fill us with 
obedient, joyful, and thankful emotion. 


CHIMES OF NOON. 
[Miss Edna Dean Proctor; a New England lady.| 
Noon by God’s unerring dial—highest 
noon of earth and time, 
Through the great cathedral heavens, 
» hark! the chimes peal out sublime; 
Chimes that marked the rounding ages, 
ever grander in their play, 
Ringing clear when right was victor, 
up through all the morning gray; 
Now they blend and rise triumphant— 
blessed bells! how sweet your 
singing ! 
"Tis the chorus of the ages, ’tis the 
noonday chimes are ringing! 


God be praised! we softly echo. as the 
wondrous music swells, 


deep in fecling’s holy wells; 

God be praised, it is the singing earth 
has yearned so long to hear 

Stealing through the tumult, promise of 
the nobler year! 

“ Liberty for every creature !’’—thus the 
mellow measures flow— 

“ Liberty, and love, and honor!” chant 
the bells serene and slow. 


Fainter now the peans falter, while a 
wailing alien strain, 

Winding through its mournful minor, 
thrills the air with sudden pain; 

List! the happy voices drown it, sor- 
row shall not mar the boon 

Of the bells that high and cheerly 
sound the glorious airs of noon! 

“Tiberty the wide earth over!’—still 
the measures rise and fall— 

“God, the Father, Man, the brother, so 
an end of scorn and thrall.” 


Chimes celestial! we are drifting by 
your calm, melodious tune, 

Out of cloudy, misty morning into 
sunlit afternoon. 

There are seas for wary sailing, there 
are mountains steep to climb, 

Ere we gain the placid regions of the 
world’s millennial prime; 

Still the rage and roar of battle, still 
the pride and power of wrong, 
Yet our labor shall be lighter, hearing 

sweet your prophet-song. 


From the future, while we listen, fades 
the filmy veil away ; 

Broad the sunset glory brightens, burns 
to greet the eternal day! 

Vanish earth’s despairing shadows—o’er 
her plains what splendor shine! 

Drained the brimming cup of vengeance, 
now she quaffs divinest wine! 

Clearer, sweeter chimes are rising as in 
radiance melts the sun— 

"Tis the welcome of the angels. 
leluia! heaven is won! 


Al- 
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FOLLOW ME 


Voyager on life’s troubled sea, 
Sailing to Eternity, 

Turn from earthly things away; 
Vain they are, and brief their stay: 
Chaining down to earth the heart, 
Nothing lasting they impart. 
Voyager, what are they to thee? 
Leave them all, and follow Me. 


Traveler on the road of life, 
Seeking pleasure, finding strife ; 
Know the world can never give 
Aught on which the soul can live: 
’ Grasp not riches, seek not fame— 
Shining dust and sounding name. 
Traveler, what are they to thee? 
Leave them all, and follow Me. 


Wanderer from thy Father’s throne, 
Hasten back—thine errings own ; 
Turn—thy path leads not to heaven: 
Turn—thy sins will be forgiven: 
Turn—and let thy songs of praise 
Mingle with angelic lays. 

Wanderer, here is bliss for thee; 
Leave them all to follow Me! 


SOLILOQUY OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK, 
WILLIAM COWPER. 


[Verses supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk (the 
original of Defoe’s fiction of Robinson Crusoe), during his 
solitary abode on the desert island of Juan Fernandez. 


I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the center all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Oh, Solitude! where are the charms, 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


I am out of humanity’s reach, 
I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet musio of speech, 
I start at the sound of my own. 


The beasts, that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference see; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 


Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Oh! had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 


Religion! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word! 

More precious than silver and gold, 
Or afl that this earth can afford. 

But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 

Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 


Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more. 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 

O tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to see. 


How fleet is a glance of the mind! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there; 
But, alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 


But the sea-fow! is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair; 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair, 
There’s mercy in every place, 

And mercy, encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 
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THE NINETY AND NINE, 
“Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep that was lost.”— 
LUKE xy, 6. 


There were ninety and nine that safely 


ay 
_ In the shelter of the fold, 
But one was out on the hills away, 
Far off from the gates of gold— 
Away on the mountains wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s care. 
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“Lord, Thou hast here Thy ninety and 
, nine; 
Are they not enough for Thee?” 
But the Shepherd made answer: “Tis 
of mine 
Has wandered away from me: 
And although the road pve rough and 
stee 
I go to the desert to find my sheep.” 


But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed ; 
Nor how dark was the night that the 

Lord passed through 
Ere he found his sheep that was lost. 
Out in the desert he heard its cry— 
Sick and helpless, and ready to die. 


“Lord, whence are those blood-drops all 
the way 
That mark out the mountain’s track?” 
“They were shed for one who had gone 
astray 
Ere the Shepherd could bring him 
back.” 
“Lord, whence are thy hands so rent and 
torn?” 
“They are pierced to-night by many a 
thorn.” 


But all thro’ the mountains, thunder 
riven, 
And up from the rocky steep, 

There rose a cry to the gate of heaven, 
“Rejoice! I have found my sheep!’ 
And the angels echoed around the throne, 
“Rejoice, for the Lord brings back his 

own!” 


THE AUTUMN EVENING, 
[Peabody, a poet of New England.) 


Brnoup the western evening light! 
It melts in deepening gloom: 

So calmly Christians sink away, 
Descending to the tomb. 


The winds breathe low; the withering 
leaf 
Searce whispers from the tree; 
So gently flows the parting breath, 
When good men cease to be. 


How beautiful on all the hills 
The crimson light is shed! 

’T is like the peace the Christian gives 
To mourners round his bed. 


How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is cast! 

’T is like the memory left behind 
When loved ones breathe their last. 


And now, above the dews of night, 
The yellow star appears: 

So faith springs in the heart of those 
Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 


But soon the morning’s happier light 
Its glory shall restore: 

And eyelids that are sealed in death 
Shall wake to close no more. 


THE FLIGHT OF TIME, 


(Jas. G. Percival; born in Connecticut in 1795; died in Wis 
consin in 1856.) 


Faint xy flow, thou falling river, 
Like a dream that dies away; 
Down to ocean gliding ever, 
Keep thy calm unruffled way: 
Time with such a silent motion, 
Floats along, on wings of air, 
To eternity’s dark ocean, 
Burying all its treasures there. 


Roses bloom, and then they wither; 
Cheeks are bright, then fade and die, 

Shapes of light are wafted hither- 
Then, like visions, hurry by: 
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Quick as clouds at evening driven 
O'er the many-colored west, 

Years are bearing us to heaven, 
Home of happiness and rest. 


A SABBATH RETROSPECT, 


H. W. LONGFELIOW. 


“SLEEP, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born!” 

Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath morn. 


Through the closed blinds the golden 
sun 
Poured in a dusty beam, 
Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. 


And ever and anon, the wind, 
Sweet-scented with the hay, 
Turned o’er the hymn-book’s fluttering 
leaves, 
That on the window lay. 


FRITZ INSTRUCTING THE CHILDREN, 
[The Schinberg Cotta Family.] 
Juny, 1527. 

Fritz is at home. It was delightful 
to see what festival his return was, not 
only in the home, but in the village— 
the children running to the doors to 
receive a smile, the mothers stopping 
in their work to welcome him. The 
day after his return was Sunday. As 
usual, the children of the village were 
assembled at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing to church. Among them were our 
boys, and Chriemhild’s and Eva’s twins, 
Heinz and Agnes—rosy, merry chil- 
dren of the forest they are. All, how- 
ever, looked as good and sweet as if 
they had been children of Eden, as 
they tripped after each other over the 
village green, their bright little forms 
passing in and out-of the shadow of 
the great beech-tree which stands op- 
posite the church. 

The little company all stood together 
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in the church before the altar, while 
Fritz stood on the step and taught 
them. At first they sang a hymn, the 
elder boys in Latin, and then alto- 
gether in German; and then Fritz 
heard them say Luther's Catechism. 
How sweetly the lisping, childish voices 
answered the deep, manly voice, like 
the rustling of countless summer leaves 
outside, or the fall of the countless tiny 
cascades of the village stream in the 
still summer morning! - 

“My dear child, what art thou?” he 
said. 

Answered from the score of little 
hushed, yet ringing voices— 

“JT am a Christian.” 

“How dost thou know that?” 

‘Because Il am baptized, and believe 
on my dear Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“What is it needful that a Christian 
should know for his salvation” 

Answer.—“ The Catechism.” 

And afterwards, in the part concern- 
ing the Christian faith, the sweet voices 
repeated the creed in German: 

“T believe in God, the Father Al- 
mighty!” 

And Fritz’s voice asked gently— 

“What does that mean ?” 

Answer.—‘‘I believe that God has 
created me and all creatures; has given 
me body and soul, eyes, ears, and all 
my limbs; reason, and all my senses; 
and still preserves them to me; and 
that he has also given me my clothés 
and my shoes, and whatsoever I eat or 
drink; that richly and daily he pro- 
vides me with all needful nourishment 
for body and life, and guards me from 
all danger and evil; and all this out of 
pure, fatherly divine goodness and mer- 
cy, without any merit of deserving of 
mine. And for all this I am bound to 
thank and praise him, and also to serve 
and obey him. ‘This is certainly true.” 

Again: 

“T believe in Jesus Christ,” ete. 

“What does that mean?” 

“T believe that Jesus Christ, true 
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God, begotten from the Father from 
eternity, and also true man, born of 
the Virgin Mary, is my Lord, who has 
redeemed me a lost and condemned hu- 
man creature; has purchased and won 
me from all sins, from death and from 
the power of the devil, not with silver 
and gold, but with his own holy, 
precious blood, and with his innocent 
suffering and dying, that I may be his 
own, and live in his kingdom under 
him, and serve him in endless right- 
eousness, innocence, and_ blessedness, 
even as he is risen from the dead, and 
lives and reigns forever. This is cer- 
tainly true.” 

And again: 

“T believe in the Holy Ghost.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“T believe that not by my own reason 
or power can I believe on Jesus Christ, 
my Lord, or come to him; but the 
Holy Ghost has called me, through the 
Gospel, enlightened me with his gifts, 
sanctified and kept me in the right 
faith, as he calls all Christian people on 
earth; gathers, enlightens, sanctifies 
them, and through Jesus keeps them in 
the right and. only faith, among which 
Christian people he daily, richly for- 
gives all sins, to me and all believers, 
and, at the last day, will awaken me 
and all the dead, and to me and all be- 
lievers in Christ will give eternal life. 
This is certainly true.” 

And, again, on the Lord’s prayer, 
the children’s voices began: 

“Our Father, who art in heaven.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“God will, in this way, sweetly per- 
suade us to believe that he is our true 
Father, and that we are his true chil- 
dren ; that cheerfully, and with all confi- 
dence, we may ask of him as dear chil- 
dren ask of their dear fathers.” 

And, at the end, 

“What docs Amen mean?” 

“That I should be sure such prayers 
are acceptable to the Father in heaven, 
and granted by him, for he himself 


has taught us thus to pray; and prom- 
ised that he will hear us. Amen, 
amen—that means, Yes, yes, that shall 
be done.” 

And when it was asked, 

“Who receives the holy Sacrament 
worthily ?” 

Softly came the answer: 

“He is truly and rightly prepared 
who has faith in these words: ‘Given 
and shed for you for the forgiveness 
of sins.’ But he who doubts or dis- 
believes these words is unworthy and 
unprepared; for the words, ‘for you,’ 
need simple believing hearts.” 

As I listened to the simple living 
words, I could not wonder that Dr. 
Luther often repeats them to himself, 
or, rather, as he says, “to God,” as an 
antidote to the fiery darts to the wicked 
one. 

And so the childish voices died away 
in the morning stillness of the church, 
and the shadows of the columns fell si. 
lently across the grassy mounds or 
wooden crosses, beneath which rest the 
village dead; and as we went home, 
the long shadow of the beech-tree fell] 
on the dewy village green. 

Then, before eleven o’clock the church- 
bell began to ring, and the peasants 
came trooping from the different clear- 
ings of the forest. One by one we 
watched the various groups in their 
bright holiday dresses, issuing out of 
the depths of the dark green shade, 
among them, doubtless, many a branch 
of the Luther family who live in this 
neighborhood. Afterwards each door 
in the village poured out its contribu- 
tion, and soon the little church was 
full, the men and women seated on the 
opposite side of the church, and the aged 
gathered around the pulpit. Fritz’s 
text was Eva’s motto, “God so loved the 
world.” Simply with illustrations such 
as they could understand, he spoke to 
them of God’s infinite love, and the in- 
finite cost at which he had redeemed 
us; and of the love, and trust, and 
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obedience we owe him; and, according 
to Dr. Luther’s advice, he did not speak 
too Yong, but “called black black, and 
white white, keeping to one simple 
subject, so that the people may go 
away and say, ‘The sermon was about 
this.’” For, as I heard Dr. Luther 
say, “We must not speak to the com- 
mon people of high difficult things, 
or with mysterious words. To the 
church come little children, maid-serv- 
ants, old men and women, to whom 
high doctrine teaches nothing; for if 
they say about it, ‘Ah, he said ex- 
cellent things; he has made.a fine ser- 
mon!’ And who asks, ‘What about, 
then?’ they reply, ‘I know not.’ Let 
us remember what pains our Lord Christ 
took to preach simply. From the vine- 
yard, from the sheepfold, from trees he 
drew his illustrations, all that the peo- 
ple might feel and understand.” 
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That sermon of Fritz’s left a deep rest 
inmy heart. He spoke not of justifica- 
tion and redemption merely, but of God 
redeeming and justifying us. Greater 
service can no one render us than to 
recall to us what God has done for us, 
and how.he really and tenderly cares 
for us. 

In the afternoon the children were 
again gathered, for a little while, in 
the school-room, and questioned about 
the sermon. At sunset again we all 
met for a short service in the church, 
and sang evening hymns in German, 
after which, the pastor pronounced 
the benediction, and the little commu- 
nity scattered once more to their vari- 
ous homes. 

With the quiet sunshine, and the 
light shed on the home by Fritz’s re- 
turn, to-day seemed to me almost a day 
in Paradise. 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal: 
‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way, 

But to act, that each to-morrow, 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts though stout and brave, 
Still, like muftied drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act! act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’er head. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints. that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s: solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


—Longfellow 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
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CATO’S SOLILOQUY ON IMMORTALITY. 


It must be so—Plato, thou reasonest well! 

Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 

Or, whence this secret dread and i) ward horror 
Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
*Tis the divinity that stirs within us: 

’Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 


Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untried being, 


Through what new scenes and changes must we pass? 


The wide, unbounded prospect lies before me; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there’s a Power adove us— 
And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 

Through all her works—he must delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in must be happy. 
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But when ? or where? This world was made for Cesar, 


I’m weary of conjectures—this must end them. 
Thus am I doubly armed. My death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This, in a moment, brings me to an end; 

But this informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger and defies its point. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds. 


SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 


—Addison 


; And then, the quence: 
In fair, round belly, with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 


d one man in his time plays many parts, Full of wise saws and modern instances: | 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms, Into the lean and slipper’d pantalovon, 


s 
And then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel, | With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side; 


And shining morning face, creeping like snail, 
Unwillingly, to school. And then, the lover, 
Sighing like a furnace, with a woeful bcllad__ 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then, a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like a pard, 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 


Even in the cannon’s mouth. 


His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank, and his big, manly voice 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste. sans everything. 


—Shakespeare. 
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SHORT SELECTIONS. 


CONTEMPT. 


Who o’er the herd would wish to rein, 

Fanta tic, ¢kle, fierce and vain! 

Vin as the leaf upon the stream, 

And fickle as a changeful dream; 

Fantastic as a woman’s mood, 

And fierce and frenzy’s fever’d blood. 

Thou many-headed, monster-thing, 

Oh, who would wish to be thy king! 

—Scott. 

EXCESSIVE MODESTY. 


I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of enccd scorn, and undeserved disdain, 
And bear the marks upon a blushing face 
Oz needless shame, and self-imposed disgrace. 
Our sensibilities are so acute, 
The fear of being silent makes us mute. 
—Cowper. 
HATRED. 
The worm of conscience still be-knaw thy soul! 
Thy friends suspect for traitors while thou liv’st 
And take deep traitors for thy dearest friends! 
No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unless it be while some tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils, 
Thou elvish-marked, abortive, rooting hog! 
— Shakespeare. 
GRIEF. 
As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 
So the cheek may be ting’d with a warm, sunny smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while. 
One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its black shade alike o’er our joys and woes, 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy has no balm and affliction no sting! 
—Mootre 
HOPE. 
Hope, of all passion, most befriends us here, 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less, 
Joy has her tears; and transport has her death; 
Hope like a cordial, innocent, tho’ strong, 
Man’s heart at once inspirits and serenes ; 
Nor make him pay his wisdom for his joy ; 
Tis all our present state can safely bear, 
Health to the frame, and vigor to the mind! 
A joy attemper’d! a chastis’d delight! 
Like the fair summer ev’ning, mild and sweet! 
*Tis man’s full cup, his paradise below! & 
— Young. 
CAUTION. ° 
When clouds are seen, wise men put on their cloaks; 
When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand; 
When the sun sets, who doth not look for night? 
Untimely storms make men expect a dearth ; 
All may be well; but if God sort it so, 
‘Tis more than we deserve or I expect. —Shakespearer. 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF THE FAMOUS AUTHORS OF THE 
SUNDAY BOOK SELECTIONS. 


Addison, Joseph, one of the 
greatest ornaments of English Lit- 
erature. Born at Milston, Wilt- 
shire, 1 May, 1672; died at Holland 
House, near Kensington, England, 
17 June, 1719. His principal works 
ares the» papersin’ “The «Tatler,?’ 
~The Spectator,”’ ‘The Guardian,’’ 
‘‘Cato,’’ a tragedy. 

ee beatiic,. james, UL.<D:.; an 
eminent critic, philosopher and poet. 
Born at Lawrence Kirk, Scotland, 13 
Oct., 17353 died at: Aberdeen, ‘18 
Aug., 1803. His principal works are 

n ‘‘Essay on Truth,’’ *‘Evidences 
of the Christian Religion’’ and ‘‘Ele- 
ments of Moral Science. ”’ 

-Blair, Hugh, celebrated divine. 


Born at Edinburgh, 7 April, 1718; 
died 27 Dec., 1800. His principal 
works are ‘Rhetoric’? and ‘‘Ser- 
mons.’ 


ay Cecil, Richard; a distinguished 
English divine. Born in London, 8 
Nov., 1748; died 15 Aug., 1810. His 
chief works are the Sermons which he 
published. 

5. Cotton, Nathanael, M. D., Eng- 
lish physician and poet. Born 1707; 
died 2 Aug., 1788. His principal 
work was ‘‘Visions in Verse.”’ 

Cowper, William, English poet. 
Born at Great Berkhamstead, Hert- 
fordshire, 26 Nov., 1731; died at 
Dereham, Norfold, 25 April, 1800. 
His principal pieces are °t'The 'Task,’* 
“John Gilpin,’ and many of the 
sixty-eight hymns which he contrib- 
uted to ‘“‘The Olney Collection.” 
The chief of these hymns is ‘‘God 
Moves in a Mysterious Way,”’ etc. 


6." Gay, John, ‘poet.. Born at 
Barnstaple, Devonshire, England, 
buried in 


1688; died 11 Dec., 1732; 


Westminster Abbey. His principal 
works are. “The. Captives, "oA: 
Tragedy’ and ‘‘The Beggar’s Op- 
eran 

7. Goldsmith, Oliver, poet and 
essayist. Born at Fernroy, Ireland, 
29 Nov., 1728; died in the Temple, 
London, England, 4 April, 1774. 
His principal works are a “‘ History 
of “England,” **"The -Traveler,~ a 
poem, “‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ a 
novel, and “‘The Deserted Village,’’ 
a poem. 

8. Grahame, James, poet. Born 
at Glasgow, Scotland, 22 April, 1765; 
died at Sedgefield, Durham, Eng- 
land, 14 Sept., 1811. Educated first 
for the law; afterward he took orders 
in the Church of England. His 
principal pieces are ‘‘The Sabbath,” 
“The Bards of Scotland” and ‘The 
British Georges,’’ 

g. Gray, Thomas, poet. Born in 
Cornhill, London, England, 20 Dec.,- _ 
1716; died gor uly. writs ie His prin: 
cipal work is the famous ‘Elegy i in 
a Country Churchyard.’”’ 

10. Hemans, Frances Dortven 
poetess. Born at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, 25 Sept., 1794; died near Dub- 
lin 12 May, 1835. Her chief works 
are ‘‘Tales and Historic Scenes,’’ 
‘‘Modern Greece,’’ ‘‘Songs of the 
Affections,’’ ‘‘Songss of the Cid.’”’ 

11. Johnson, Samuel, an illus- 
trious writer. Born 18 Sept., 1709, 
at Litchfield, England; 'died 13 Dec., 
17843 buried in Westminster Abbey. 
His principal works are ‘‘The 
Rambler,’’ ‘‘The Idler’ and “*A Dic- 
tivualy of the English Language.”’ 

12. Longfellow, Henry Wads. 
worth, an illustrious American poet. 
Born in Portland, Maine. 27 Feb., 
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1807; died 24 March, 1882. His prin- 
cipal poems are ‘‘The Psalm of Life,’’ 


‘‘Evangeline,’’ ‘‘The Courtship of 


Miles Standish,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha.”’ 
13. Moore, Thomas, poet and 
writer. Born in Dublin, 28 May, 


1779; died 26 Feb., 1852. His prin- 
cipal poetical works are “Lalla 
Rookh’’ and ‘‘Irish Melodies.’’ His 
chief prose works are ‘‘Memoirs of 
Captain Rock and ‘‘The Epicurean,”’ 
a tale. 

14. Montgomery, James, poet. 
Born at Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland, 
4 Nov., 1771; died at Sheffield, Eng- 
land, 30 April, 1854. His chief 
works are ‘‘Prison Amusements,’’ 
*The Ocean,’’ ““The Wanderer in 
Switzerland’ and “Original 
Hymns.”’ 

15. Percival, James Gates, poet 
and geologist. Bornin Berlin, Conn., 
15 Sept., 1795; died 2 May, 1856. 
He published in 1823 a volume of 
poems. In 1827 he assisted in pre- 
paring for the press an edition of 
““Webster’s Dictionary.’’ In1853he 
was engaged in the geological survey 
of Wisconsin and was afterward ap- 
pointed its State Geologist. 

16. Pope, -Alexander, a  cele- 
brated poet. Born 22 May, 1688, in 
Lombard St., London; died in the 
Roman Catholic faith, 30 May, 1744. 
His principal works are the ‘‘Trans- 
lation of the Iliad,” a portion of the 
‘‘Translation of the Odyssey,’’ ‘‘The 
Dunciad” and the ‘‘Essay on Man.’’ 

17. Quarles, Francis, poet. Born 
near Romney, Essex, England, 1592; 
died 8 Sept., 1644. Cup bearer to 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I., and 
secretary to Archbishop Usher. His 
principal works are ‘‘Emblems and 
Hieroglyphics,” ‘‘Divine Fancies’’ 
and ‘‘The Shepherd’s Oracles.”’ 

18. Richter, John Paul Frederick, 
commonly known as Jean Paul, emi- 
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nent German novelist. Born in 
1763 at Wunseidel, near Baireuth; 
died 14 Nov., 1825. His works in- 
clude 60 small 8vo vols., all in 
prose; they are mostly humorous 
novels, which evince a profound 
knowledge of human nature and an 
intimate acquaintance with almost 
every department of science. 

1g. . Ruskin, John, distinguished 
English writer. Born in London, 
1819. Among his many important 
works which treat of Art is ‘‘Modern 
Painters; 

23. Shakespeare, William, the 
illustrious English poet and dram- 
atist. Born at Stratford-on-Avon; 
date of birth unknown; died at New 
Place, 23 April, 1616. His works 
are too wellknown to be enum- 
erated. ; 

20. Southwell, Robert, poet, a 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Born at Horsham, England, 1562; 
executed unjustly on charge of 
treason 21 Feb., 1594. He became 
a member of the Society of Jesus and 
was appointed Prefect of the English 
College at Rome. His chief produc- 
tions are his ‘‘ Poetical Works.”’ 

21. Stackhouse, “Phomacstean 
English divine. Born 1680; died 11 
Oct., 1752, at Beenham-Valence, 
Berkshire. His chief works are a 
“‘Defense of the Christian Religion” 
and a ‘‘History of the Bible.”’ 

22, Taylor, Jeremy, one of the 
most illustrious prelates of the 
Church of England. Born at Cam- 
bridge, 1613; died at Lisburn, 13 
Aug., 1667. His chief works are 
““Rules and Exercises of Holy Liv- 
ing’’ and ‘“‘Rules and Exercises of 
Holy Dying.”’ 

24. Toplady, Augustus Montague, 
an English divine. Born at Farn- 
ham, Surry, 1740; died in London, 
11 Aug., 1778. His chief production 
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is the celebrated hymn, ‘‘Rock of 
Ages.’ 

25. Walton, Izaak, the patriarch 
of anglers. Born at Stafford, Eng- 
land, 9 Aug., 1593; died 15 Dec., 
1683. His chief work is the treatise 
on “Angling” and his Memoirs of 
Celebrated English Divines. 

26. Watts, Isaac, D. D., an emi- 
nent English Independent Minister. 
Born 17 July, 1674, at Southampton; 
died 25 Nov., 1748. His principal 
works are ‘‘Psalms and Hymns.”’ 

27. Willis, Nathaniel Parker, 
American writer. Born at Portland, 
Maine, 20 Jan., 1807; died at Idlewild 
on the Hudson river, 20 Jan., 1867. 
His chief works are ‘*‘Poems,” 
Loiterings of Travels” and ‘‘ Dashes 
at Life with a Free Pencil.” 


28. Whittier, John Greenleaf, 
American poet. Born in Haverhill, 
Mass., 17 Dec., 1807; died at Hamp- 
ton Falls,’ N. -H., 77> Sept.,. 18092; 
Among his many poems which 
have rendered him next to Long- 
fellow, the most popular of Ameri- 
can poets, may be mentioned ‘‘Snow- 
bound,’ ‘‘National Lyrics,” ‘‘ Ballads 
of New Englanr.” ‘‘The Tent on the 
Beach.,’’ 

29. Young, Edward, D: C. L:, 
poet. Born at Upham, Hampshire, 
England, 1684; died at Welwyn, 
England, April 12, 1765. Was edu- 
cated at Winchester school and grad- 
uated from New College. His prin- 
cipal- works ~are Vo TheoNiont 
Thoughts,” the tragedy of ‘‘The 
Brothers” and ‘‘Resignation.’’ 
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